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PROLOGUE 


That day, in Montparnasse, a vague, pervasive buzz of gentle disquiet 
continued to linger. An April sky. A chilly light. The atmosphere of a 
Paris without cars. And, everywhere in the district, the indecisive effer- 
vescence of a crowd reluctant to disperse. Here and there, you came 
across faces imbued with a strange emotion. Small groups formed in the 
cafés on the boulevard Raspail or the rue Didot. There were also men and 
women walking about alone, at a loose end, perhaps wanting to prolong 
that moment. I was one of them. I had come, like them, to follow Sartre’s 
funeral. It had begun in a festive mood. And now it was finishing, on the 
pavements, like a demo coming to a sudden end. 

I remember walking down the boulevard Edgar Quinet to the dreary 
little block where he had lived. A small crowd was gathering there. It was 
a group of Pakistanis who seemed to be continuing some long-standing 
argument. I also saw a Soviet dissident with whom IJ was slightly ac- 
quainted. People up from the provinces, their coach waiting for them 
nearby. A young woman, alone, who must have been crying a great deal. 
And, mounting an improvised guard, granting or refusing the curious 
onlookers the right to hang around on this already sacred stretch of 
tarmac, a group of stewards composed, as in the good old days, of trade 
unionists and students. For a while I looked at that fagade. My gaze 
counted up to the ninth floor where | had been an occasional visitor. In 
my mind’s eye I saw the small apartment, the work-table, the dirty grey 
armchair where nis last secretary would sit, the half-empty bookshelves. 

Was that where the great man had lived? Was that the place trom 
which had spread those words which, after swirling round the four 
corners of the planet, had come back to us, that afternoon, in the 
cemetery, like a tenacious swarm? Would there be other Sartres — or 
was he one of a kind, an animal without a species, or perhaps the last 
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member of a species that had died out with him? Why was I there myself? 
Why did I too feel the need to pay this last homage to a man that I wasn’t 
sure I had liked, any more than I was sure I badi't liked him? And then 
the ceremony itself... Those thousands of men and women, perhaps 
those tens of thousands, from every part of the world, who in‘a few 
minutes had invaded the alleys of the cemetery. Those living beings. 
Those ghosts. Those insurgents and those petits-bourgeois mingling to- 
gether in a restrained hubbub. Those Leftists. Those children. That del- 
egation of glitterati concealed by the red and black flags carried by postal 
workers from Sartre’s own Paris-Brune district. The wreath from the 
Nouvelle Revue francaise and another from the Association of Algerians 
of France. Those paparazzi on the prowl. Those women in tears. Those 
clusters of young people who had probably never read his works but 
were there none the less, hanging on to the trees. Africans. Asians. 
Vietnamese of both the Island of Light tendency and the Ho Chi Minh 
tendency — the two factions would dearly have liked not to meet, but the 
crowd, which stays neutral in this kind of quarrel, threw them together. 
Famous faces. Anonymous people. Couples separated by the jostling 
throng, frantically waving to each other from a distance before com- 
pletely losing each other. Former adversaries, the shining cranium of the 
one, the melancholy gaze of the other — they seemed so full of emotion 
that one was tempted to forget the sarcasms and savage remarks they had 
come out with in days gone by. And then, of course, submerged in the 
crush, buffeted here and there, sometimes borne on the swell, sometimes 
pushed right out of the procession, the serried mass of close friends, the 
apostles, whose names were murmured with the respecttul consideration 
accorded to the witnesses of the true faith — and further on, sitting on a 
folding stool, next to the open tomb, her turban in disorder, jostled and 
almost manhandled too, despite the faithful friend who tried with flailing 
wrists to clear a little space around her, a beautiful, sad woman, im- 
mersed in her griet. Who was the man capable of accomplishing such a 
marvel? By what mysterious allure had a single life been enough to bring 
together so many disparate yet equally fervent people? How and why had 
a voice, a single voice, the dry metallic voice of Sartre, managed to gain a 
hearing in so many languages and for so many strange destinies? Was 
that, too, what a really great writer was? A machine for melding feelings 
and thoughts? A refuge for contemporaries? A beacon? And, when he 
dies, a way of bidding farewell not just to him but to a whole era? 

1] was thirty years old. 

I had in store a long series of enthusiasms, illusions, and disappoint- 
ments. 

1 knew or, at least, I hoped that I would still have enough time to get, 
with my generation, to the end of that strange history that his death left 
in suspense. 
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I also knew ~I realized it that minute — that for this to happen, I would 
one day have to confront once more the man and the books that were 
concealed behind so many questions; I knew that I would sooner or later 
have to try and assess that complicated, paradoxical, confused adventure 
that bore the name of Sartre. 


For a long time, I lived with this book, unable to bring myself to give it 
shape. I dreamt it. Ruminated it. Dropped it. Took it up again. I wrote it 
without writing it. Forgot it without forgoing it. There it was, in front of 
me, a shapeless, uncertain project, which I expected, one day, to drag out 
of limbo but which, for the time being, remained a dead letter. 

Furthermore, every day which went by, every twist and turn in our 
long fin de siécle, seemed to give me as many reasons for putting it off as 
for rushing ahead with it, for not writing it at all as for getting on with it 
straightaway. 

The idea of revolution, which had galvanized, to a huge degree, the life 
and work of Sartre was sputtering out like a candle. 

Communism, that Sartrean passion, the object of his desire for at least 
thirty years, was now collapsing, without a fight, without an argument. 

Wasn’t Sartre in the habit of saying that a text is worth something only 
through the circumstances which preside over its birth? The circum- 
stances had changed. It was the whole setting which seemed to be 
imploding into nothingness. And entire sections of his work were disap- 
pearing with him or collapsing amid the crash of dead wood. 

It was the period — are we out of it yet? — in which to take an interest 
in Sartre, or even worse, to nurse the project of a book inquiring, 
through him, into what the last century had said, seemed the height of 
kitsch. Malraux? Of course. Camus? If you insist. But Sartre... No, not 
Sartre...Especially not Sartre...I imagine the amazement of my 
teachers in the sixties if I had told them that I was thinking about one 
day writing a book on Sartre. My teachers were no longer around. They 
in turn had passed on. But the prohibition was still in force. Among the 
literary outfits of the period on offer in the fancy-dress shop, the least 
popular mask, the one least frequently asked for, was indisputably, and 
by a long chalk, Sartre’s... 

And so I read him. And reread him. ] remember the day in Paris when | 
rediscovered Nausea. I remember the friend who, in London, told me 
that The Roads to Freedom wasn’t that bad — and I found he was right. I 
remember being dazzled when | read, for the first time, and thus very 
belatedly, Being and Nothingness — then being amazed when, moving on 
to the Critique of Dialectical Reason, | discovered that what we had here 
was a case of philosophical apostasy as spectacular as the multiplication 
of Pessoa’s names or the authorial double life led by Romain Gary [also 
known as Emile Ajar]. 
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J rather liked this situation. 

I liked this idea, since nobody took much interest in him any more, of 
hatching my Sartre in secret. 

He was like Camus, they were saying... A defender of the rights of 
man, and thus like Camus. And then again like Malraux, obviously, in his 
nostalgia for heroism and adventure, for the author's ability to be a larger 
than life character, living his work to the full....T allowed them to have 
their say.... Even if I personally knew that the real ‘larger than life’ 
character, the model of the total writer, the figure of the intellectual 
which was going to be so cruelly missing from the new era, was incar- 
nated first and foremost by Sartre. 

Then came the day when two circumstances, among others, precipi- 
tated events. 

First, in 1989, in Berlin, there was that old Communist writer, a friend 
of Ulbricht and Honecker, an acolyte of Stalinism, whom [ met at his 
place the day after the fall of the Berlin Wall. He had subscribed to all the 
crimes of the regime. He continued to shelter them with his tottering 
authority. One day, he said, we will be given our due. One day they will 
discover that we, historic anti-Fascists become princes of the Communist 
church, we were the best democrats of all. And he pulled down from his 
bookshelves, as if to support his words, a copy of The Age of Reason, 
duly dedicated — ‘to Stephan Hermlin who’ (Iam quoting trom memory) 
‘managed to make of his freedom a freedom freely willed, in friendship, 
Jean-Paul Sartre’. 

Three years later, at Sarajevo, during the first year of the war, there 
were those Bosnian academics who had decided to remain in the besieged 
capital and who, every Wednesday evening, braved the Serb snipers to 
make their way from every corner of the city to that cellar in Dobrinya, 
not far from the front line, where they would proceed to comment, page 
by page, in an atmosphere of extreme reverence, on Sartre’s The Problem 
of Method: Sartreans of the catacombs, Sartreans under the rain of 
bombs, reading Sartre so as not to die, drawing from Sartre the strength 
to think but also to resist, to struggle... 

How could incorrigible Stalinists as well as authentic members of the 
Resistance claim to be inspired by Sartre’s work? 

What kind of work must it have been to bring together in this way, ten 
or fifteen years after its author’s death, not only different kinds of loss 
and sorrow, but such radically different visions of the world? 

Could it be that it lay behind the best and the worst of what the second 
half of the century was to experience? Was it possible, from one and the 
same work, to draw both the noblest maxims (those which enable men 
and women with their backs to the wall, deprived of everything, to rise in 
rebellion) and also the very principles of servitude? 
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It suddenly seemed quite irrelevant to decide whether I had loved 
Sartre or loathed him, or whether I had loved him in loathing him (or 
vice versa). 

The only important thing was the mixed feelings his contemporaries 
entertained about him, feelings that he actively inspired in them. 

The only important thing was that unsettled passion which clung, 
more than ever, to Sartre’s posterity and which the work, in return, 
aroused. 

Often, death appeases conflicts. It calms people’s feelings. Death does 
not of course freeze the texts, locking them into some meaning which the 
death of their author would finally make definitive; but at least it contrib- 
utes to settling the ambiguous play of words and resolving the major 
disputes. In the case of Sartre, it seemed that it was the other way round 
and that, at the very moment when he was starting out on his season in 
purgatory, he was becoming the focus of a conflict of political and 
metaphysical interests that were more contradictory than ever. 

So it was at this moment that things took shape. 

It was in those years, when it seemed to me more and more difficult to 
sort out, on the one hand, all that in such an immense, monstrous oezvre 
—as alive as a cancer, at war with itself as much, if not more, than with its 
era — still threatened to collude with the barbarities to come, and, on the 
other hand, all that would help to stand up to those same barbarities, that 
this book found its form. 

That is the great advantage of unsettled feelings. 

That is the merit of those volatile concoctions of love and_ hate, 
admiration and mistrust, which, when all is said and done, are the ones 
that tell us most about books and about ourselves. 

Sartre: a whole era laid out on display. Sartre, the meeting point of all 
the ways of getting through the twentieth century, getting lost in tt, 
avoiding its dark and slippery slopes — and all the ways of setting off, 
now, into the new century. It is always a good thing to become a figure of 
such ambiguity. 


PART I 


“THE MAN, A CENTURY’ 


SaRTRE’S FAME 


Sartre was forty years old. 

He had behind him two short essays on phenomenology. A novel, 
Nausea, that was at first turned down by Gallimard. He was returning 
from a war less dishonourable for him than people have claimed, but less 
glorious than he had dreamt. And now he published, one after the other, 
Being and Nothingness, then The Roads to Freedom, and made a name 
for himself as a figure of extraordinary authority in occupied and then 
liberated Paris. 

He was not the first writer to experience such an upturn and to be 
born, so to speak, a second time in the same life. But it is much less 
common to survive such a considerable event, to keep your place from 
one age to the next, to pass, in other words, from the period of the 
‘Popular Front’ to the ‘post-Auschwitz’ era, straddling the divide — and 
to do this not only without being adversely aftected by the gap, 
and without losing ground, but while actually increasing the distance 
and firmly establishing one’s eminence: meeting no resistance as one 
seizes the position of absolute intellectual. 

Morand, at the Liberation, went into exile. Celine, condemned to play 
the part of a damned soul, went to ground. Montherlant and Chardonne 
brooded bitterly over their failure. Breton returned from America — but if 
he was ready for the fray, the public was no longer with him, nor his 
companions on the surrealist adventure, nor the Zeitgeist. Even Malraux, 
the great Malraux: unlike the others, he chose to be an active member of 
the Resistance, but emerged from the adventure strangely diminished: he 
went off to war basking in the glow of his prestige as a Spanish ‘coronel’; 
he was the prince of the younger generation, the man in the thick of the 
fiercest battles; now look at him, a Gaullist, insulted by his former 
comrades, a traitor to the working class, a nationalist, an apostate — so 
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strangely pathetic when he got up beside Soustelle on the RPF platform 
[Rassemblement du peuple frangais — a Gaullist movement] or let Jacques 
Baumel call him ‘companion’. 

Well, Sartre was quite the opposite. He prospered. He triumphed. He 
held sway over the reviews and even founded his own review. Hi$ word 
was law — by common consent — in the commissions set up to weed out 
collaborators. He wrote songs for Gréco. He wrote plays for his girl- 
friends. With the woman of his life, Simone de Beauvoir, he invented a 
lifestyle that immediately became legendary. 

He was forty years old. 

He had never seemed younger, happier, than in the Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés of those years. 

Never, in the decades before or since, had a writer been seen to create 
such an impression of sovereignty, of freedom. 

This writer was launching out on a new sort of existence — it was his 
turn, now, to be prince of the younger generation that would draw from 
his books its mottoes, its faith, its penchant for breaking taboos and 
conformist dogmas, its sense that thought can become life, or the feeling 
it owed to Sartre that it was seeing things, the world, the beings in it, as if 
for the very first time. Sartre, the boss. 


Sartre and women: a love named Beaver 


A short note on the relationship between Sartre and the woman of his 
life, Simone de Beauvoir, nicknamed ‘Le Castor’, the Beaver. 

Love and freedom. Transparency without any desire for purity. Each 
one would dream for himself or herself, each one would write for the 
other. Not give way on their desire, not give way on the desire of the 
loved one. An absolute complicity. An extreme intimacy and yet a great 
dissimilarity. Sartre, morcover, always addressed Beauvoir formally, as 
‘vous’. He used the informal ‘tw’ to a whole crowd of people, but he called 
Beauvoir ‘vous’. A proof of distance? Of mistrust? Or quite the opposite: 
a sign that she was the chosen one? The latter, of course. She was the fixed 
star. We must listen to Sartre when he says, ‘There will be this in my life, 
that I'll have loved someone with all my might, not in a madly passionate 
or supernatural way, but from within, Then, ‘It had to be you, my love, 
someone so closely mingled with me that we no longer know what is 
yours and what is mine. I love you.’! Then, on another occasion, ‘I cannot 
be separated from you, because you are like the very consistency of my 
being.’ And again, ‘My life no longer belongs to me,’ you are ‘always 
me’, it is impossible to be ‘more at one than we are’, you and I.’ 

It’s a strong word, ‘consistency’. It’s a word which, if words have a 
meaning — and how can one imagine that for Sartre they didn’t? — means: 
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you are, my love, the very being of my being; the heart of my heart; you 
are the woman through whom this hotchpotch of contingency, misun- 
derstanding and chance occurrences that constitutes my existence, as it 
does that of everyone, is made just a little bit necessary. Cocteau, in The 
Potomak: ‘Beavers, noble architects; | want to build myself an inevitable 
house.”* The Beaver, in those years, was the architect of the Sartre house; 
an inevitable woman and a necessary love. 

It’s a strong word, ‘united’. And it’s a word which one is easily tempted 
to consider as not very Sartrean either. In which case, how can one avoid 
conferring on it its full weight? How can one not take seriously this pact 
of fidelity, this contract, which for their whole life long and even beyond 
was to link this woman to this man? How can one fail to be astonished, 
in the middle of the twentieth century, but in the purest eighteenth- 
century style, by this liaison, at once happy and dangerous, limpid and 
mysterious, which was something of a ‘marriage of true minds’ as well as 
a piece of libertinism? One minute, in October 1939, he was telling her 
about his latest conquest: ‘you well know that sort of thing: the little 
pimples of an ill-fed, not very well-groomed student — rather endearing” 
- and we are reminded of Valmont describing Cécile Volanges in his 
letters to Mme Merteuil. The next minute: ‘When my leave comes up 
we'll write together, you your diary and me my notebook, in the evening, 
betore going to bed’ — and we smile; but no more than we do when we 
read Laclos’s last letters to Marie-Soulanges. 

For Sartre had other women. He always, as is well known, preferred 
women’s company. He always said that he got ‘horribly’ bored with men, 
that this half of humanity, for him, barely existed, and that he preferred 
‘to talk to a woman about the tiniest things than about philosophy to 
Aron’.° So he had other women. A lot of other women. They were the 
heroines of his novels. The actresses of his plays. They were a whole 
swarm of women who, by virtue of a law well established since at least 
Diderot’s The Indiscreet Jewels, were perpetually on the lookout for an 
opportunity to inveigle themselves into his novels. There was his adop- 
tive daughter. And Sagan, at the end. And all sorts of women, put to all 
sorts of uses. But the wonderful thing is that none of them — not even 
Dolorés, his great American love —- ever managed to lure him away from 
his trans-temporal fidelity to the Beaver. Just as the Beaver in her turn 
would never let her ‘transatlantic love’, Nelson Algren, the model for 
Lewis Brogan in The Mandarins, lure her away from the man of her life. 

Sartre and women, again. Other women. His relations with these 
women had no meaning, almost no existence, except in so far as he 
told the Beaver ail about them. He bedded Olga but so as to embed 
her, Olga, in the narrative of one of his ‘letters to the Beaver’ in which not 
the most intimate detail was omitted from his account. He seduced 
Wanda or Michelle, but it was so as to include them in another letter 
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which would expose him, Sartre, to the gaze of his Beaver. Sartre fucked. 
He groped. Nobody can be quite sure, in fact, whether — using his own 
terminology — he was ‘more of a copulator’ or ‘more of a masturbator’. 
Nobody knows - this was Camus’s hypothesis* - whether he wasn’t 
perhaps above all an ‘ogler’ or a ‘voyeur’, fascinated by impétence, 
homosexuality and the perverse games he had just described in a 1937 
novella called Dépaysement which takes place in a brothel. To tell the 
truth, we don’t know whether he was really into sex, or whether he 
wasn't, rather, one of those people who, as Cocteau put it, are ‘better 
at making friends than at making love’: this is what Bianca Lamblin (the 
‘Louise Védrine’ of the ‘letters’), among other eyewitnesses, said, agree- 
ing with the Beaver long after her affair with Sartre that he was ‘a very 
poor lover’, ‘not very skilled in that domain’.” And who knows if it’s not 
this kind of ‘angelism’ that Nizan was suggesting when, in Le Cheval de 
Troie, he portrayed, in the guise of the character he called ‘Monsieur 
Lange’, his former fellow-student from the Ecole Normale? But of one 
thing there can be no doubt. It is that one of the mainsprings of his 
pleasure lay, whatever the scenario, in the prospect of tossing a detatled 
account of the events into the lap of his Beaver.'° Vertigo of the letter. 
Intoxication of che signifier. Ecstatic enjoyment of body and language. 
Senseless obscenity of those stories — and, | imagine, a pleasure Beauvoir 
shared — in which nothing of a body’s good mood, its splendour or its 
secret indigence, was kept back: “her legs which prickle like a man’s badly 
shaved chin’ those ‘teardrop buttocks, solid but heavier and more spread 
out at the bottom than the top’;'! or else the incredibly precise account of 
the deflowering of Tania, or ‘little Bourdin’. To climax not by proxy but 
through the intermediary of words: admirable in the case of the Portu- 
guese nun; but isn’t it just as wonderful when the protagonists are called 
Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir? Beaverization of love and absolute love 
of the Beaver. Sartre fucked Bianca, but he climaxed with the Beaver. 
Sartre and women, part three. The longing to enter a novel. The double 
novel, necessarily, of literature and life. And, indeed, the double double 
novel since there were two of them, Sartre and Beauvoir, in a position to 
bestow the grace, indulgence and contracts of immortality. And yet there 
were days on which these rights and responsibilities turned farcical. As in 
the case of Bianca Lamblin, the young woman who reproached Sartre tor 
being a mediocre lover and who, tired of waiting for his novel, 
summoned them both to a meeting one afternoon in Ranelagh Gardens 
— yes, both of them, what she had to tell them was important, so she 
insisted on them both being there. She was pregnant, and for both of 
them this was the most repellent and, no doubt, the most comic thing 
that could happen to a woman’s body. She was angry, and [ imagine that 
made her a bit ridiculous. "So — how’s the novel doing? This character in 
the novel? Is it nearly finished?’ And since they appeared sheepish, or 
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taken aback, and obviously hadn’t the slightest intention of allowing her 
once again to enter the enchanted world of the novel: ‘I forbid you, do 
you understand me? I forbid you, since that’s the way it is, to ever quote 
me, Or use any aspect of my personality, to flesh out the character of any 
of your filthy novels.’ And she flounced off, absurd and touching, feeling 
a bit wretched, having evidently failed to dent the complicity between 
those two sly libertines.'* Bianca Lamblin — a ‘victim’? No doubt. And 
the couple in question, indeed, could only agree when, in the twilight of 
their days, thinking not only of her but of all the passions they had 
managed first to inspire, then discourage, and then abandon like so 
many pitiful corpses strewn along their lives, they concluded: ‘We don’t 
have much to be proud of.’ And yet... Lamblin was, after all, no more or 
less a victim than the Volanges girl in Dangerous Liaisons. And she had 
the decisive advantage over Laclos’s character that she at least knew what 
she was risking when she became the prey of those two. Laclos, yes. 
Laclos every time. The Sartre-Beauvoir relation simply can’t be under- 
stood unless, for better or worse (the better including the books they 
derived from it all) the model and precedent they found in Laclos is borne 
in mind....‘Adieu, my charming Beaver, she has just arrived and I am 
finishing right in front of her. You know my feelings, but I don’t dare 
write them, because it’s not that difficult to read upside down’:'” it’s a 
scene from Dangerous Liaisons or from the life of Casanova, 

Sartre and his books. Sartre wrote. He never stopped writing. Includ- 
ing those letters to Beauvoir. That fabulous epistolary novel, like a real- 
life Liaisons. But also, of course, the rest, all the rest, novels, essays, 
theatre — I'll come back to these. Now, he knew what he was writing, he 
knew the worth of what he’d just written, only when the Beaver could 
read it and judge it. ‘You, my little judge,’ he wrote to her, during the 
period of Being and Nothingness. You, my first reader, my ‘censor’, my 
‘wise counsellor’. You, my ‘little moral conscience’. You, my eyes, my 
ears, my ‘witness’. Quick! ‘Set your seal on everything I experience.’ 
Judge me properly. Shoot me down if I deserve it. You are more me 
than I am myself. You are my super-ego. I await your ‘ruling’, your 
‘decree’. What I write exists only in so far as I have your ‘verdict’, your 
‘law’. We may well laugh. We may well mock Sartre’s ‘masochism’. We 
may wag our tongues at the way Beauvoir plays the role of Sartrean 
regent, and make bad puns on the Beaver eagerly beavering away with 
emasculating zeal at his work. But we can also, more simply, marvel at 
their closeness. We can remind ourselves that every writer has, as Sartre 
himself says, one or more ‘privileged readers’: in his case, it was Beauvoir. 
And we can admire the fact that right at the end, just betore the very last 
words (‘I love you very much, my dear Beaver’), he was able to say: the 
Beaver ‘made me rewrite hundreds of pages in my life, whole plays. She 
was the only critic who mattered.’ '* 
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And finally, the Beaver herself...She too had her books. She had her 
own work, which was substantial. But there is part of this work which 
exists only in so far as it is silently governed by that of her companion. The 
Prime of Life, for example, Force of Circumstance and All Said and Done: 
the ‘Memoirs’ that Sartre never wrote. The Ethics of Ambiguity: Sartre’s 
‘ethics’, the one he was forever announcing, which he never produced and 
which she therefore wrote in his place. The way that in 1941-2, each 
morning, settled next to the stove in the café de Flore, she got to grips with 
the Phenomenology of Spirit as she knew that her companion was pro- 
gressing by forced marches with the writing of Being and Nothingness 
and that he was going to need Hegel. And then, later on, much later on, 
after he had lost his sight and so stopped writing, her Adieux: a farewell to 
Sartre, so harshly criticized and yet so much in keeping with their adven- 
ture: the all-but-last interviews, the truth of a lite and a work, continuing 
to philosophize, seeing and thinking for two, Simone seeing tor him 
through her woman's eyes, the sign of an absolute love. 

Why do people find this so hard to understand? 

Why do people insist on caricaturing, ridiculing, and diminishing one 
of the strangest but also most beautiful love stories of the twentieth 
century? 

Why do they call him the Grand Sartreuse? 

And her, Simone the Baby’s Bib? 

Why all those dreary analyses of the fact that her nickname, ‘Beaver’, 
makes her seem so masculine? {in French: ‘le Castor.’] 

Why, on Sartre’s death, was there such a cry of hatred against that 
woman, guilty especially of having published Sartre’s letters (Witness to 
My Life and Ouiet Moments in a War) entitled, in French, Letters to the 
Beaver and Various Others? 

Ah, those ‘various others’....ft must have driven them mad, that 
phrase ‘various others’ — the others both male and female! It remains to 
this day one of the key grievances in the charges laid against the Beaver! 
But wasn’t it the truth, after all? Wasn’t there indeed, in Jean-Paul Sartre’s 
life, a principal, necessary character, the Beaver — and, eclipsed by the 
Beaver, reduced to roles of contingency, ‘various other’ young women 
who existed only in her shade or in virtue of the light she allowed them to 
share? 

Why did people interpret this posthumous publication as an act of 
‘appropriation’? 

Why did they scream that the Princess Regent was carrying out a 
putsch when it was so much simpler to acknowledge that in publishing 
these letters she was completely in line with the programme of truth 
established by Sartre himself? 

Why did the publication of the first part of Adieux, that long, precise, 
almost clinical account in which she describes without restraint her 
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companion’s last days, create, in itself, such a scandal? It’s true that 
nothing of the vicissitudes of Sartre’s body is left unmentioned. It’s true 
that we are spared few of the details of his pathetic decrepitude: Sartre in 
a stupor, Sartre tottering on his feet, Sartre incapable of finding the right 
words, Sartre incontinent and apologizing: ‘Oh, that’s funny... it’s like a 
cat has just pissed on me...’ But so what? Wasn’t that also part of the 
contract? Wasn’t she being strictly faithful, as with those Letters, to that 
pact of immortality which had made of her, from the outset, the perpet- 
ual secretary of the transparency desired, theorized and extolled by 
Sartre? 

We may consider — I'll come back to this later — this transparency as 
obscene or terrorist. We can wonder — as I have done elsewhere — what 
lay concealed in this desire to show everything, to hand over every secret, 
leave nothing in the dark, either of one’s own life or of the lives of others. 
We can find transparency as ‘dangerous’ as purity, and insistently repeat 
that freedom resides in secrecy. And the fact of the matter is that we 
shudder when we hear one of Sartre’s lovers describing her first meeting 
with him in the rue Cels, in a little hotel room where he refused to draw 
the curtains, saying ‘that what we were going to do should be done in 
broad daylight’;'” whereupon he undressed, washed his feet in the wash- 
basin and, putting his cards on the table, described how, only the night 
before, in the same bed, he had deflowered another girl - an act of 
symbolic violence, puritanism with a libertine face and, more distantly, 
a desire to show all the skeletons in the cupboard, to tell no more ‘lies’, to 
submit oneself to the judgement, not of God, but of the community of 
liberated philistines. ... 

But why should we confuse matters? 

It’s the Beaver we are talking about. 

She’s the one accused of having, in Adieux, betrayed the secrets and 
violated the privacy of her companion. 

Now of Sartre’s strong beliefs on this matter there can be no doubt. He 
reaffirmed them in 1971: ‘It wouldn’t occur to me to get rid of letters and 
documents concerning my private life. AJl that will be known. So much 
the better if this means I will be as transparent to posterity — tf it takes an 
interest in me — as Flaubert is to me.’'® And he reaffirmed them again, 
even later, in his ‘Self-Portrait at Seventy’: the distinction between private 
life and public life doesn’t exist; ‘the secrecy which in certain centuries 
was identified with the honour of men and women (...) seems very 
foolish to me’;!’ I think that ‘transparency should always be substituted 
for secrecy. I can imagine the day when two men will no longer have 
secrets from each other, because no one will have any more secrets from 
anyone...’. What did the Beaver do if not take this commitment, this 
wish, literally? 

But perhaps their history has its scary side after all. 
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Perhaps they formed a secret society with just two members, an asso- 
ciation of erotic maletfactors: Laclos yet again; the art of libertinage: the 
maximum of lucidity and liberty; and all this contemporary, not with the 
twilight of the ancien régime, but with the premonitions of a new order, a 
sort of pinnacle of aristocratic morality. : 

Perhaps this type of relationship is hateful; perhaps people can sense 
in it a threat, a betrayal, a detection; perhaps it is intolerable to see a 
free man and woman inventing their passwords, tndeed all their words, 
their types of symbolic exchange, their living currency, their codes, 
their way of telling the truth only in their own mysterious language 
and thereby outplaying the rules made by the sanctimonious and the 
pharisaical. 

Perhaps, too, they were the victims of that terrible desire for transpar- 
ency whose apologists they wished to be, and which was then turned 
against them — perhaps people couldn’t forgive them for being a living 
offence to the other kind of transparency, the one that society will on no 
account relinquish: the transparency, not between lovers, but between 
lovers on the one side and society on the other. The Beaver’s sexuality, for 
instance... Zaza... Olga... Nathalie Sorokine, also known as Lise... 
How did she manage for so long to conceal from us the other side of her 
desires? How did she manage to slip them through the fine-meshed net 
laid by the literary police? How did she manage to keep her secret, and 
succeed where Aragon failed, if not thanks to her complicity with a close 
figure in high places — Sartre, her tellow-conspirator? 

The ‘Republicans’ of 1793 mistrusted those who had no ‘friends’, but 
demanded that all ‘friendships’ be declared to the public powers, since 
they saw in the mere existence of a secret conviviality a scandal, a dark 
force, a shadow — a challenge to their own power. 

The same apphes to lovers: there ts in every great love, and in this love 
in particular, such a force of dissociation, such a retreat into secrecy, such 
an outrage to the community’s commandments, that eternal Republicans 
have no other choice: open fire on the lovers! Shoot them down, Sartre 
and Beauvour, those divisive devils! Force them to come out one way or 
the other! To make everything clear and unambiguous! Were they faithful 
or not? Hetero or homo? When did they stop being lovers? Was the 
Beaver a filthy pig? Is it true that she liked hairy, smelly girls? Did she 
really wear plastrons held in place with elastic bands? Was her braid 
fake? And what about Nelson Algren, hey? What happened with Nelson 
Algren? Did he make her climax? How? How often? To what rhythm? 
What did they get up to when he took her off for all-night sessions in the 
abattoirs of Chicago? And then, since we’re comparing love with love, 
and since we've mentioned Algren, let’s be serious: was it Sartre 
who, with his toad’s body, his mushy flesh, his rotten teeth and his 
dead eye, inspired those ardent passages — ‘my mouth moved down his 
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chest, grazed his childish navel, his animal fur, his sex where a heart was 
; rae : ; 

juddering’?’” What is the status of a ‘love story’ whose female protagon- 
ist can write: 


[A] hidden disease was rotting the marrow in my very bones {...] I was 
forced to admit a truth that I had been doing my best to conceal ever since 
adolescence: my physical appetites were greater than | wanted them to be 
[...] that mood of solitary, languorous excitement cried out for anyone, 
regardless, in the night train from Tours to Paris the touch of an anonym- 
ous hand along my leg could arouse feelings — against my conscious will - 
of quite shattering intensity...'” 


Flow can you talk about ‘one of the strangest but also most beautiful love 
stories of the twentieth century’ when the heroine, finally discovering 
pleasure in the arms of her ‘blond husband’, the American, can write: ‘my 
body was raised from the dead...my whole life had been nothing but 
one long illness’? And what about Lanzmann, the overwhelming encoun- 
ter with Lanzmann — ‘coming back to life |... ] I had rediscovered my 
body 2)” 

Oh! the yelps of hatred... The depths of malevolence... The torrents 
of bile that accompanied them right up to the end... Tell us rather about 
Scott and Zelda who — in her case, it’s clear at least — wanted to stop him 
writing, to destroy him! Tell us about Aragon and Elsa, the woman in the 
eyes of the Eternal. Tell us about the arranged marriage between Bowles 
and Jane — imagine getting rid of the men in her life and the women in 
his, and let life take its course. Even, if it comes to that, Gide and 
Madeleine who, in the genre ‘contingent and necessary loves’ had man- 
aged to display, for their part, such elegance and reticence! Whereas 
those two... That perpetual fuss and to-do...That insult to puritan- 
ism... That relationship that was all the more noisily affirmed as every- 
one knew it to be senseless... Few love stories were, in the twentieth 
century, so singular: few — for this very reason — were so methodically 
besmirched by cretins. 


What is a fashion? 


We must imagine Sartre’s fame in those years. 

He was always to remain famous. Even at the end, when his books had 
stopped selling, when existentialism had come to the end of its shelf-life 
and young intellectuals had turned to new mentors such as Foucault, 
Althusser or Lacan, he still retained something of that aura — enough, at 
any rate, to ensure that he was the one the Maoists came to see when they 
wanted to take on board a figure of absolute intellectual authority. 
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But what happened in this case was more than an aura, it was an 
apotheosis. 

It was more than a passing fad, it was a frenzied coronation. 

His name was brandished like a flag. His addresses turned into riots. 
On every occasion there were scuffles, broken chairs, stewards uhable to 
keep order, skirmishes breaking out, people fainting, hysterical screams — 
people flocked to the Maison des Centraux to hear the little man with his 
wall eyes and his nasal voice explaining that existentialism is, in the final 
analysis, a humanism, just as one might go to Olympia to listen to Harry 
Belafonte or Frank Sinatra. 

His philosophical works were read, or people pretended to read them, 
as manuals of worldly wisdom, as guides to life: wasn’t his first revolu- 
tionary achievement that of creating philosophy out of public opinion? 
Didn't his real originality consist in dismissing the old rule which, ever 
since Descartes, had claimed to distinguish between objects and state- 
ments worthy of being meditated on and those that were unworthy? And 
didn’t Sartre, by thus raising to metaphysical dignity the most everyday 
objects and humdrum preoccupations, reconcile everyone, the man or 
woman in the street just as much as the sage, to the quest for truth? 

His novels were read. They were devoured. What happens to the char- 
acters in The Roads to Freedom is the best that can happen to figures ina 
novel. Not, ‘Look, Boris is like Bost, Ivich like Olga, Mathieu like Sartre 
himself’ — the classic logic of the novel based on real characters. But, ‘I, the 
reader, discover that I'm the brother of Boris and Mathicu; I drink tea like 
Ivich; I feel and love like Lola; life has the savour, the aroma, or perhaps 
the insipidity that it has for Daniel Sereno.’ Its heroes are role models. Its 
fictitious characters are figures for us to base our lives and thoughts on.7! 
They are paper men and women who have seen and experienced every- 
thing, and form as it were a catalogue of different lives and destinies. 
Patterns and standards. The measure of humanity. A mirror for us all. 
Isn’t Mathieu’s name Delarue — ‘the man in the street’, the ordinary guy, 
you, him, any of those young men who emerge from the war hungry for 
meaning and life? Jorge Semprun said one day that, without Nausea and 
The Wall - and also, to give good measure, Malraux’s Days of Hope and 
Man's Estate — he would ‘never have been’ the man he ‘became’. Such is 
the power of Sartre’s novel. A directory of passions, vocations, desires. 
Not, as is sometimes said, a ‘Bible’ — but, rather, an ‘Imitation’. 

A tashion? Doubtless, a fashion. But there’s nothing so terribly wrong 
with a fashion if it’s the expression of an ethics in action, a philosophy 
realized in life - when those repeated words, those gestures that get 
picked up, copied and commented on, become the alphabet of a demo- 
cratic art of living and thinking. 

A character? Of course, a character. But a character is magnificent 
when it’s the work of an artist conjoined to a philosopher, shaping his 
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own existence and offering it, along with his books, to the exegesis and 
imitation of his period. A distillation of thought. An anthology of 
humanity. Strong or intense moments detaching themselves from a 
body and setting off to encounter other bodies in a sort of half-real, 
half-unreal clinamen which is, as Deleuze would put it, the other truth of 
literature. How much longer will people contrast the imaginary ‘truth’ of 
a person to that lived fiction: a well-constructed, successful character? 
Why, in the name of what puritanism, should we spurn those few (Mal- 
raux, Camus, Mauriac — but also, more than any other, this first Sartre) 
who staked their work, and their fame, simultaneously on a life that was 
written and books that were lived? 

It was like an apparition, said the witnesses. An explosion. A conflag- 
ration. It was like the birth of a world. It was an enormous event, a 
revolution in sensibility, an earthquake. 

It was a moral revolution of a kind unseen since romanticism — and 
even then, did romanticism ever come down to earth in quite this way? 
Did it reach so far into people’s everyday lives? Did it awaken such deep 
echoes in the dark corners of people’s souls? 

It was a theoretical revolution — the first, in France, since Marxism. 
Just think: around 1955, ten years after the ‘explosion’, Sartre could issue 
his famous challenge to Garaudy, who at that time was the official 
ideologist of the French Communist Party! Just think: Sartre could say 
to him, ‘Let’s take a writer, any writer, Flaubert for example, and let’s 
explain that writer, each using his own method, you Marxism, me 
existentialism!’ — and neither Garaudy nor the Party could apparently 
find any objection to this duel ‘on equal terms’. Has there been a 
philosophy, since, which has dared lay claim to such a pre-eminence? 
Can you imagine structuralism offering its body of doctrine as a credible 
alternative to the combined sciences of Marxism and Freudianism? 

People have forgotten just how ambitious Sartreanism was. 

They have forgotten how Sartre came as a shock, an event, a tremor, a 
torcent, a tidal wave. 

They have forgotten, secondly, how he set the dictionary on fire, and 
suddenly galvanized a language which then spread across the whole 
world. 

In a word, they have forgotten the impact of that discourse which, for 
the first time in the history of literature and thought, aimed to be, and 
really was, at once popular and global. 


Sartre as a State 


For they have forgotten, too, Sartre’s peregrinations across the world — 
New York, Cuba, then Peking, Moscow, the Middle East, Latin America, 
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Spain, and back to Cuba. | like Sartre the traveller. He was sometimes 
wrong, of course. But he had an extraordinary eye. He could describe like 
no one else the ‘real life’ of Venice, the “enormous carnivorous existence’ 
of Naples, the ‘watery sun’ of Rome, the ‘moving’ aspects of Peking, that 
city ‘too strange for one just to like it’, or again, in Ouragaa sure sucre 
[Hurricane across the Sugar Fields| (believe it or not...) the ‘night’ 
which, in Cuba, ‘rustles until daybreak’, its ‘strange and continual 
buzz’ of ‘insects’ and ‘transparent wings’, the ‘croaking of a buftalo- 
toad’ that ‘rises from the marshes’. And I am convinced, be it said in 
passing, that the day when the ideology of tourism is finally brought to 
hook, the day when people finally acknowledge the obscenity of a 
discourse and a practice which, on the pretext of the right to exoticism 
and difference, offer a paltry tolklore which diminishes at one and the 
same time the traveller and his or her host, and offers, in place of those 
original situations which were the passion of real travellers, landscapes 
whose picture-posteard aspect has a novelty value of zero — I am con- 
vinced that Sartre, the homing pigeon, will on that day be recognized as a 
master. People will speculate about his La Reine Albemarle |Queen 
Albemarle| which Simone de Beauvoir said was to be, if he ever finished 
it, the Nawsea of his maturity, and which he himself thought would draw 
a line under the modern literature of travel, reinventing Venice against its 
clichés and (in the same way as Stendhal’s A Roman Journal or perhaps, 
also, who knows, against the Stendhal who described his strolls round 
the Coliseum) painting the portrait of the ‘last tourist’, that ‘man of 
resentment’, that ‘king of the negative concept’, expert in ‘comparing 
everything he sees to paintings’ and in ‘killing the real life of cities so as to 
dream of the dead, the absent’. People will reread the magnificent preface 
to Cartier-Bresson’s book of photos of China which was intended as an 
official announcement proclaiming, against all the ‘mythical and touris- 
tic visions of China’, against the exoticism of a Loti or the death-obsessed 
poetry of a Barrés, that ‘poverty has lost its picturesque charm’ and will 
fortunately never recover it — Sartre versus mass tourism! Sartre the 
marvellous nomad, resisting the planetary unification of tourism! What 
ironic satisfaction for Sartre, a man reputedly incapable of seeing a thing, 
an absolutely cerebral presence who claimed, coquettishly, that he had to 
wait until Simone de Beauvoir had described things for him before he 
could see them himself! 

But what really interests me is something else. It’s the style, not of the 
way he recounted his travels, but of those travels themselves. It’s the way 
he was seen, greeted, féted, glorified. It’s their formidable echo, their 
global impact. It’s the extraordinary spectacle of this Sartre on the move: 
a sort of one-man Party, a State, a head of State, a permanent State 
spectacle of which he was actor, author, producer and stage manager, 
and of which the whole planet was the parade ground, the theatre -— a 
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State without any real basis, a Vatican of the Idea, Rome is where I am — 
the Sartrean church had no territory. 

Sometimes, as in Peking, in September 1955, he was treated as the 
official representative of France, and thus invited to follow, from the 
podium with the other dignitaries, the celebrations of the anniversary of 
the 1949 revolution - and it was a similar story in New York, Tokyo, 
Mexico and Cuba. 

Sometimes, as in Brazil, he appeared as the voice of the opposition, 
following in the footsteps of Malraux, who had been there a year earlier; 
— but whereas Malraux had, as a Minister of State, defended the Algerian 
policies of de Gaulle, Sartre pleaded the cause of Algerian independence - 
his speech in Sao Paulo was followed (and what could be more flattering 
for a writer? who, before or after him, has ever been able to boast of a 
similar success?) by a street demonstration in favour of the FLN [Alger- 
ian National Liberation Front]. 

Sometimes, as in the Near East, he went from one side to the other, 
from Tel Aviv to Cairo, unless it was the other way round — and he could 
be observed calculating his effects, doling out his blessings in equal 
measure, doing what in principle is the prerogative of States but which 
no State of the period seemed to want to do, namely grand politics, 
politics on the grandest scale: Sartre as a State, once more; Sartre and 
his bivouac State; Sartre, not simply received and listened to as a head of 
State would be, but living his life as a sort of itinerant State... 

In all these cases, he was the man who spoke words of gold. Freedom 
and truth personified. He was a moral authority across the whole planet, 
and people fought for his indulgences. And the fact is that, during this 
period, the fifties and even the sixties, there was not a movement of 
national liberation, not a revolutionary group or splinter group, not a 
lobby of victims or partisans, not an association of student rebels (perse- 
cuted, even killed) which didn’t, at one time or another, try to send him 
an emissary.*~ His greeting to the ‘French League for a Free Palestine’ in 
February 1948 met with a formidable response; the Americans felt 
challenged, and there was disarray in the chancelleries of the world 
when it was learnt that he was going to Cuba; Fanon explained to 
Lanzmann that Sartre was, for him, a living god, and said to Frangois 
Maspero: Ask Sartre to write a preface for my book! Tell him that it’s his 
face, his name that I have in mind every time | sit down, in Rome, Tunis, 
Blida or Algiers, to try and translate into words the anger of the 
‘wretched of the earth’! On the other hand, what anger — anger and 
disappointment — on the part of his widow Josie Fanon when, six years 
later, in the middle of the Six Day War, she reproached Sartre, in an 
interview with the Moudjahid paper, for associating himself with the 
‘hysterical outcry of the French Left’ in favour of Israel and thus ‘going 
over to the other side’, that of the ‘assassins’, thereby obliging her to 
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demand from the publishers that Sartre withdraw his celebrated preface 
from all reimpressions of Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth. 

That Sartre wasn’t just a writer, he was a label. 

Not just a label, a symbol. 

He was a voice from France, an oppositional voice, whose least word 
created an unprecedented stir. 

There seemed to be only one rival for him in this role: there was one 
Frenchman, and one alone, who enjoyed, across the world, a comparable 
prestige: General de Gaulle. 


The anti-de Gaulle 


Sartre, another de Gaulle. 

De Gaulle, a Sartre capable of making history. 

What if this was the real writer—politician double act of twentieth- 
century France? 

And what if it was here, more than in the association between de 
Gaulle and Malraux, that the great novel of the relationship between 
the pen and the sword, intelligence and power, was written? 

Are politicians writers mzangués? And can one, even at the pinnacle of 
the most dazzling literary fame, still feel nostalgia for one’s stillborn 
political destiny? I continue to think so.7’ Except in this particular 
case, where the double thread of those crossed destinies got tangled up, 
and mimetic rivalry took the form of a head-on collision and a violence 
without mercy. 

There were two forms of legitimacy in the France of those years. 

When people in other countries thought of ‘France’, when they re- 
ferred to the ‘image’ or the ‘greatness’ of France, when, in New York or 
Cuba, among exiled Spanish Republicans or in Jerusalem, they asked 
themselves not in what ways France was great or lovable, but what she 
was capable of and what she could offer to the world, it was those two 
names, and those two alone, which sprang to mind. 

De Gaulle knew this well. Hence his famous remark: ‘You don’t lock 
up a Voltaire.’ 

Sartre also knew it, and there can be no other reason for that strange 
lifelong hatred he displayed for his great rival, the General. There was the 
‘Tribune of Les Terps modernes’, which, in an October 1947 radio 
programme, claimed that de Gaulle resembled Hitler. The RDR poster 
[Rassemblement democratique révolutionnaire’, a militant Leftist group 
to which Sartre belonged], a year later, which showed the General with 
blackened moustaches so as to accentuate the ‘resemblance’. The attacks, 
in 1958, against ‘personal power’: ‘The Pretender’, then “The Consti- 
tution of Contempt’ - then, even more violently, “The Fable of the Frogs 
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Asking for a King’ and ‘An Analysis of the Referendum’.?* Sartre’s 
riposte, ‘only café waiters who happen to know that I write call me 
“master” ’, in response to the 1967 letter in which de Gaulle, banning 
the Russell Tribunal from meeting in France, had indeed called him 
‘master’. The remark he made to Victor and Gavi, in On a raison de se 
révolter: ‘I was glad’, in 1968, ‘that de Gaulle’s power was weakened’, 
since I ‘hated him as much as I'd hated Pétain under the Occupation’ - 
yes, ‘as much as Pétain...’ and ‘under the Occupation’... The aversion 
must indeed have been boundless! And this admission, made on the death 
of the man who had represented the Free French: ‘I have never’ — he really 
does say never — ‘had the slightest esteem for that man.’ And then the 
famous broadcasts commissioned by Marcel Jullian for Channel Two of 
French TV: of the ten hours set aside in the script for what was to be ‘his’ 
legend of the century, it was agreed to devote an entire hour to May 68, 
three to the ‘struggles’ of the period immediately following, none to 
the eleven years of Gaullist government, and barely an allusion to de 
Gaulle’s wartime 18 June appeal. The year 1968 versus 1958. May 
against May. Leftism versus what was left of Gaullism. A hatred shared 
by the whole period? Doubtless. The hatred of a whole generation 
which — with the notable exception of Bataille, who, according to 
Sollers, made this passing remark, apparently in a tone of playful benevo- 
lence, ‘for a Catholic general, I find him rather “amusing” 25 _ caw in 
‘personal power’ the ‘essential perversion’ of politics (Blanchot), poured 
Out petition after petition against the ‘ignominy’ of this perversion 
(Mascolo), and devoted whole reviews to it (Mascolo’s and Blanchot’s 
own Quatorze Juillet, which they edited between 1958 and 1959). Sartre 
was part of this trend. There inevitably entered into his detestation 
something of the prejudice that was widespread throughout the whole 
period, expressed by Blanchot, again at the time of the great man’s death: 
‘I have to confess that for a moment I found myself, to my surprise, 
breathing more easily and, waking up at night, wondering: “What's 
happened? That weight off my shoulders? Ah yes, de Gaulle.”’ The 
weight of guilt...In Sartre’s case, there was also a more confused feeling, 
which belonged to him alone: mimetic rivalry with de Gaulle; the aware- 
ness that he incarnated, in the face of the latter’s temporal power, a form 
of spiritual power; and the idea that, between these two powers, there 
could be only antagonism, competition, a struggle to the death for 
recognition in the annals of history. ‘I reproach myself’, he was to 
write in 1964, ‘with having been much too respectful towards de Gaulle 
in my articles....’>° 

In short, no intellectual ever enjoyed such prestige. 

Never, not even in the century of Voltaire or Hugo, did a writer occupy 
a comparable position in the imagination of his time. 

Because of de Gaulle, precisely? 
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Because a great power was necessary so that a great oppositional 
power could set itself up? 

And if intellectuals no longer have such glamour, if it is so difficult to 
imagine another Sartre who would be to the twenty-first century what he 
was to the twentieth, is this due to the general secularization of society? 
To disenchantment with its prestige and its prophecies? Are we to con- 
clude that the two kinds of power have both fallen victim to the twilight 
of the mystics? 

Yes and no. The opposite case could be argued equally well. A new 
Boyle’s law of power and prestige, based on a zero-sum game of the 
political and symbolic powers, could be established: it’s when the State ts 
at its strongest that the clerisy is at its weakest; it’s under the Jacobins, 
under Napoleon, with the Bolsheviks in Russia or the Nazis, that intel- 
lectual power either merges with political power or is totally subjugated 
to it, or else lives in terror and thus goes underground; and, contrariwise, 
its when political power declines that intellectuals can come out of 
seclusion and carry on the job — it’s in times when political pressures 
are low, when the sword ts sheathed and the prince backs down, that 
‘men of letters’ become, as Tocqueville put it in book 2, chapter 13, of 
The Ancien Regime, the ‘leading politicians of the country’ and ‘tempor- 
arily’ occupy the ‘position which in free countries belongs to party 
leaders’. Sartre, and Camus, under the [undistinguished minister] 
Queuille... The return of de Gaulle and the modest role adopted by the 
clerks of structuralism... The reawakening of the thinking classes under 
the Orléanist regime of Giscard d’Estaing... The beginning of the Mit- 
terrand era with its new legitimacy — and, from then on, the ‘silence of the 
intellectuals’... 

In Sartre’s case, at any rate, it’s perfectly clear. He was the absolute 
intellectual. People expected things from him that they had never 
expected, and will probably never expect again, from anyone else. 

Therein lay his great strength: people hoped for something from him; 
he was the object, not only of a faith, but of a fervent impatience; never 
again will such expectations, such impatient longings, be invested in 
another artist or writer. 


For Sainte-Beuve 


So it was fame. 

There had been his childhood dreams, as related in Words: ‘I had my 
tomb in the Pere-Lachaise cemetery — perhaps even in the Panthéon, my 
avenue in Paris, my squares and places in the provinces and abroad.” 

The letter he wrote while still young to Simone Jollivet, in which he 
imagined his future life: ‘a ballroom with gentlemen in evening clothes 
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and ladies in low-cut dresses all raising their glasses to me. It’s pure 
Epinal, of course, but ever since childhood I’ve had that image....’-* 
(A less exalted version of the same scene can be found in Words: hee. are 
‘decanters of orangeade and bottles of sparkling wine’ to fill the glasses; 
the men in evening clothes have no ladies in low-cut dresses at their side; 
the ‘hired hall’ is ‘vast and dusty’.?”) 

There was this quotation from Topfer, copied into the notebook to 
which he consigned his ideas, in Le Havre, at a time when he was already 
getting impatient but still did not know — fortunately — that he would 
have such a long time to wait: ‘anyone who is not famous at twenty-eight 
must abandon their dreams of glory for good’ (the exact words of Paul 
Bowles, the first time | met him in Tangiers! And his friend Choukri, 
sardonically commenting: ‘famous at fifty, what a pain! As the proverb 
says, you get your loaf in the end but by that time you've lost your 
Cacia. |. 

There was that whole interminable early period when the young 
Sartre, similar in this respect to Raymond Roussel, who was, according 
to Janet,” haunted by a boundless inner feeling of ‘glory’ and ‘luminos- 
ity’ which evaporated only when his poem La Doublure proved a failure 
— that famous scene where Roussel, coming out on to the streets and 
realizing that the appearance of this, his first book, had not had the 
immediate etfect of making people turn to gaze at him as he passed by, 
was plunged into ‘a real attack of melancholy depression’ — that long 
latency period, then, in which the young Sartre was bored, the Beaver 
was seething with impatience, the publishers were turning down their 
texts, refusing to publish them or publishing them only in part, like 
Alcan, or, like Gallimard for Nausea, blue-pencilling the phrases they 
considered obscene or anarchistic: anyone else, in their place, would have 
given up; anyone else would have opted for the essentially traditional 
status of local prophet, as did so many great secondary-school teachers: 
Lagneau, Beaufret, Alain, the early Clavel, Jean-Louis Bory; but for them 
there were no two ways about it; for nothing in the world were they 
prepared to give up; not for a minute, the Beaver tells us, were they to 
lose their ‘absolute confidence’ in the ‘future’,’' nor the almost physical 
certainty that the angel of fame had been there, with Sartre, since the 
beginning and would be there for ever... 

Few French writers have desired this fame and believed in it with so 
much determination and at the same time with so much robust simplicity. 

Few writers have said, without beating about the bush: ‘Fame is good, 
even at forty or fifty; fame is desirable; there is a happiness, an intense 
enjoyment, in pushing one’s way into the spotlight like this.’ 

Few have, as he did, in that very fine ‘Portrait of the Adventurer’, done 
justice to that hankering after fame which makes you ‘completely pre- 
occupied’, as he put it, by your ‘future funeral’ and gives you the feeling, 
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quite contrary to what the ideal of ‘militant fraternity’ was soon, in the 
second half of his life, to produce, that ‘you exist for everyone without 
having to sacrifice any of yourself’. ”’ 

l like this simplicity. 


I like this joy — he sometimes even calls it ‘this ecstasy’. : 
I like, not exactly this longing for recognition, but this astral relation to 
light. 


One can, of course, make the opposite choice. One can choose not to 
want any of this fame, this light. 

One can prefer Bataille, hiding behind his pseudonyms, waiting more 
than twenty years to publish The Blue of Noon and leaving, at his death, 
a whole part of his work unpublished: not to be seen; not to be cel- 
ebrated; to evade, on principle, the dazzle, the excessive daylight — ‘I 
write to efface my name’... 

One can prefer Salinger, the invisible man of contemporary literature, 
faithful to the end to that principle of invisibility: ‘?'m going to express an 
opinion which risks seeming suspect: the anonymity of obscurity or, if 
you preter, the obscurity of anonymity, constitutes for the writer one ot 
the most precious treasures placed in the writer’s safeguard during his or 
her productive years.’ ”’ 

We may think of Spinoza, who was, in his way, one of the same family: 
only one book appeared under his name; but what a book! The least 
‘Spinozist’ of them all! Those Principles of Descartes’s Philosophy dic- 
tated for Casearius, the ‘beloved’ pupil but one who ‘wearied’ him and 
whom he ‘mistrusted’ so much that he waited for him to ‘acquire greater 
maturity’ before communicating to him his ‘true ideas’! As far as the 
other books go, no author’s name was given; even better: no publication 
at all; the Short Treatise, the Tractatus, the Ethics all awaited, like 
Bataille’s Dead Man, or My Mother, the death of their author before 
coming out. 

We may also think of Hegel, another ‘pantheist’, part of whose early 
works, the most caustic, the most insolent, starting with the texts written 
in Frankfurt, Bern and Tubingen, in which he argued for ‘cosmopolitan- 
ism’ and against the permanence of the ‘State’, remained unpublished 
until the end: who would have thought that the austere Berlin professor, 
strait-laced and well regarded at court, could be the author of a ‘Life of 
Jesus’ capable of landing him in prison? Which of his young pupils 
imagined for a moment that he could be the author of an annotated 
translation of the sulphurous Letters of Jean-Jacques Cart? Not to men- 
tion the revolutionary tracts and other pamphlets, distributed to a few 
rare friends or ‘accomplices’, and which form as it were a small subter- 
ranean oeuvre of their own. 

What are the reasons behind this other choice? 

What are the whys and wherefores of this refusal of the limelight? 
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In Bataille’s case, caution. It is, after all, difficult to imagine the model 
employee of the BN [Bibliotheque nationale} openly accepting responsi 
bility for Madame Edwarda, Le Petit or The Story of the Eye. 

Caution, too, in Hegel’s case, and even more in Spinoza’s. Didn’t even 
Descartes wonder whether he ought to publish the Discourse on Method 
and the Meditations? Weren’t images of the trial of Galileo, of Vanini and 
Jean Fontainier dying at the stake, terrifyingly in the forefront of people’s 
minds at the time of Spinoza’s Ethics? At all events, Spinoza was afraid. 
And it is easy to understand why when you read the terrible sentence 
that, at the age of twenty-three, condemned him to perpetual solitude: 


[Bly the decree of the Angels, by the words of the Saints, we banish, expel, 
curse and anathematize Baruch de Espinoza with all the curses that are 
written in the Law. May he be cursed by day and may he be cursed by 
night, may he be cursed when he lies down and may he be cursed when he 
rises, may he be cursed in his goings out and may he be cursed in his 
comings in. And may the Lord refuse to pardon him and may the thunder 
and zeal of the Lord thus fall upon him. And we warn that nobody may 
converse with him by word of mouth or by writing, nor grant him any 
favour, nor abide under the same roof with him, nor read any paper made 
or written by him. 


But there’s something else, too. 

Another reason than the mere fear of persecution. And it’s Spinoza, yet 
again, who gives the game away when he says, in substance, of the Ethics 
that he had just finished: how could I sign such a book? How could 
I dare? Haven’t these impeccable pages been dictated by the voice of 
reason? What else am I other than their receptacle, their interpreter, their 
‘martyr’, in the proper sense of the term.... ? 

This time it’s pride speaking. A feigned humility which barely conceals 
the most extreme overconfidence. Are these ‘silent? authors modest? 
Keeping a low profile? Turning down literary glory and its attendant 
tram of vanities? You just need to dig a bit deeper, scrape away the 
surface, listen closely, and you'll hear the extreme grandiloquence of 
the other voice: ‘No, no, it’s not me; it’s much too beautiful to come 
from me; it’s Reason in majesty which has spoken through this “me”; it’s 
the anonymous voice of humanity at large, its impersonal murmur, of 
which I am merely the humble priest, and which has struck me down.’ 
Such is the logic of the clerisy. It’s the authentic attitude of the scribes 
reproducing, through their enthusiasm for the letter, the old mechanism 
of proximity to the Sacred. Spinoza was still pious. Blanchot too, when 
he said: enough of those writers who ‘write so that they can die’ — long 
live a literature for which people take the risk of “dying so that they can 
write’. Bowles too, when he explained (adopting the tone of voice of a 
magus or high priest!) that a writer is a ‘spy sent into life by the forces of 
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death’, that his ‘main objective is to get the information across the 
border, back into death,’ and for this reason, because of his role as 
smuggler and his almost sacred mission, his duty like that of all spies is 
to be ‘devious and, as much as is possible, anonymous’.** Now Sartre 
was an atheist. A real atheist. He had, doubtless, once been pious — as we 
shall see, this is the whole subject of Words. But he was so no longer. He 
had detached himself from everything which, in the writer’s profession, 
might recall] the reflexes of the Church. | like this atheism of Sartre. I like 
this fame which was one of the facets of his atheism. I like the fact that 
this ‘pope of existentialism’ broke so clearly with the principles of the 
sacristy. 

But there is yet a further reason, a third, to fear the light. And it was 
Sartre, this time, who made it explicit — it was Sartre who, bathed in the 
limelight, immediately sensed its dangers: the name, he said; the name 
you make for yourself; the shadow of fame when it crushes and eclipses 
the work - the risk that a famous name may not be an ally of the work, 
but something that discourages people from getting to grips with it, and 
acts as an obstacle to reading. 

We have the example of Sartre himself, as Beauvoir, in Force of 
Circumstance, relates. Part of him, she says, experienced as a ‘total 
catastrophe’, and as the equivalent — sic — of ‘the death of God’ the 
fame which, at the Liberation, betell him. Far from ‘the success of his 
books’ acting as ‘a guarantee of their value’ in his eyes, it worried him, 
threw him into panic, plunged him into perplexity. Compared with ‘the 
obscurity of Baudelaire’, didn’t this ‘idiotic fame’ — in Beauvoir’s words — 
have an ‘infuriating aspect’? How can you avoid telling yourself, when 
you see ‘so many mediocre works being praised to the skies’, that praise 
is, as such, ‘almost’ a ‘sign of mediocrity’? Isn’t the only enviable fate for 
a writer, in a word, that of the modest author who lags behind his work, 
less great than his creations — Cervantes inferior to his Don Quixote, 
Moliére to Tartuffe, Joyce to Finnegans Wake, or the wise Baltasar 
Gracian to his perilous The Art of Worldly Wisdom? Sartre himself, 
telling the story of his friendship with Merleau-Ponty, writes: ‘I was the 
better known, but I didn’t boast of it. This was the time of the cellar rats, 
of existential suicides. The respectable papers covered me with dirt and 
the tabloids equally so. Notorious through misunderstanding ...’?° 

We also have the example of Tintoretto, as it appears, not only in ‘The 
Prisoner of Venice’, but in the whole series of texts that he continued to 
dedicate to him throughout his life — the example of a ‘Tintoretto’ in 
shreds and tatters which, just as Queen Albemarle was the Nausea of his 
maturity, might have been The Family Idiot of his youth, and where at all 
events it is Sartre himself he is describing while claiming to be writing 
about a painter. Tintoretto as a plebeian painter — Sartre calls him a 
‘shopkeeper’ or a ‘little dyer’, ignored by Venetian high society, which 
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preferred Titian. Part of Tintoretto tried to persuade himself that he must 
be famous, triumph in this world, beat Titian at his own game. Part of 
him was, probably, persuaded that ‘social success’ is ‘the sole evident sign 
of mystic victory’; if the artist wins in this world, if he sells his paintings, 
he will also win ‘in the next world’; nothing is more absurd or riskier 
than the feigned modesty of the one who plays at being choosy: ‘Oh! 
fame ... what’s the use of that? Loser takes all! I paint for myself, | am my 
own witness, what do my contemporaries matter to me?’ But another 
part of him replied: beware of ‘idiotic fame’! Down with the ‘National 
‘Treasure’ or ‘institutional’ side of Titian! People celebrate but no longer 
admire; they praise to the skies, but it’s a way of turning the object of 
their praise into a statue; if you want proof, go and take a look at ‘both 
tombs’; compare the ‘corpse’ of the one ‘buried’ (as an example of ‘poetic 
justice’) in the basilica of the Frari under his ‘mountain of sculptured 
lard’, ‘sugar’ and ‘caramel’, with that of little Jacopo which ‘lies under a 
slab in the dim shadows of a parish church’, the Madonna dell’Orto — 
what an honour to lie under naked stone! His name alone suffices for 
him! It’s because he lived unrecognized, and spent his lite in the shadow 
of the ‘monkey tree of the Rialto’, devoting more than half a century to 
burrowing ‘in a labyrinth whose walls were spattered by another’s glory’, 
and living like ‘a nocturnal creature dazzled by sunlight, blinded by 
another’s pitiless fame’ that ‘Tintoretto-the-Mole’ was promised the 
3 

A name, then. A famous name. The danger that the work will find 
itself eclipsed by this fame. The risk taken by those writers (Drieu la 
Rochelle, Malraux, Camus, so many others — starting with him, 
Sartre...) who allowed their name and fame to wax great to the point 
that they came into competition with their novels. The disease of those 
who have put their talent into their books and their genius into their 
existence, and whose art of living, and the splendour bestowed upon it, 
have outshone art as such. There is no reason to think Sartre wasn’t being 
sintere when he referred to the danger of this choice. And there is no 
reason to doubt that he finally resolved to adopt this course in full 
knowledge of the facts, at his own risk, lucidly. Why, then? Why, when 
he could see things so clearly and was so clearly fascinated by the 
shadows, did he allow himself to be won over by the opposite course? 
Why — even if we abstain from thinking ahead to the last terrible episode 
in the story of Sartre’s eyes, that real descent into semi-darkness which 
would one day result from his blindness — did he choose, in spite of 
everything, and apparently without too many regrets, the Titian route 
rather than the Tintoretto route? His liking for fame must have been the 
reason: his craving for the light. And also the presentiment that the law 
can be reversed and that it is in showing yourself, forcing your way 
into the limelight, that you can sometimes manage to make yourself 
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inaccessible. But also, more simply, because he didn’t really have any 
choice. Gambling simultaneously at two tables in the casino of life 
(literature and the world, books and action, the logic of the ‘methodical 
writer’ and that of the ‘world’ and its claims), inclined by temperament to 
deeds as well as words, to grand gestures as well as to texts (that blend 
which in Comédie I labelled the ‘gexture’, the taste for which I attributed 
to all the great adventurers who, like Romain Gary, refused this division 
between the two lives and the two selves), he could not, however great 
the temptation, escape from the light. 


Sainte-Beuve or not Sainte-Beuve? 

This, as usual, is the crux of the problem. 

Forrhere’s:a cheite. 

Either you play the game of secrecy, and hide in the shadows: that’s 
because you make a distinction between the noetic ‘ego’ of the living self, 
the thinking self of the visible body, and the self who produces the book 
of the self that bears your name — because, in other words, one way or 
another, you believe in the Proustian fiction of the separation of the two 
selves and, between these two selves, you favour the literary self; this was 
a real temptation for Sartre; at all events, it’s the temptation that besets 
Roquentin when he notes, ‘you have to choose: live, or tell stories’, since 
‘when you are living, nothing happens’; it’s the temptation of all writers 
who reduce the totality of their adventures as human beings to the status 
of material for their work and evade not only their name, but their body, 
their face, and, at bottom, their whole subjectivity, so as to leave behind 
only the glitter of those elements that nourish literature. 

Or you plav the opposite game; you play the double game of the life 
and the work, of books and women, of friends, theatre, bar-room con- 
versations, an RDR meeting, a trip to Florence or Peking; in other words, 
you dispute the validity of the Proustian prejudice of the Book as ascesis 
and painful separation from the world, of Art as a duty distracting you 
from the order of desire; you impugn the image of the artist who, by 
renouncing an hour ot work for an hour chatting with a friend, is deemed 
to be sacrificing ‘a reality for something which does not exist’ and who is 
thus ‘standing in the way of the enormous task which awaits him’: and 
the only way of escaping from this trap is to wager, against Proust, on the 
ultimate unity of the selves — they are multiple, doubtless; they are at war 
with one another; and few writers, as we shall see, have dramatized as 
brilliantly as Sartre that ‘vampirization’ of the self by the voices which 
besiege and inhabit it; few have described as compellingly as he did that 
‘dispersal’ of states, that turbulence, that almost infinite process of 
dissemination which constitute a consciousness; but this multiplicity is, 
none the less, neither pure dispersal, nor homonymy; nor is it, as we shall 
also be seeing, the last word on the self nor on its intimate strategies; it all 
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comes together, in the end; it gathers itself up; it congeals into a name 
which becomes as it were an obscurity from which you have emerged; 
and Sartre was the anti-Proust in so far as he ultimately decided that it’s 
the same man who conceives Being and Nothingness and who, at the 
same time, but in the sunlight of Porquerolles, writes, for Olga, the text 
of The Flies. 

The Family Idiot: two different orders of signs are here synthesized on 
the same level ~ those written in texts and those engraved in bodies. 

Ouiet Moments, at the time of the phoney war — a period in which, 
seems, he discovered Heidegger’s What is Metaphysics? and began to 
ponder the role, in his life, of philosophy: ‘I’m trying neither to protect 
my life after the fact with my philosophy, which would be sleazy, nor 
make my life conform to my philosophy, which would be pedantic, 
instead now philosophy and life have really become one.’ *” 

Sartre all over: an adventure which, as we shall see, progressed at 
several different speeds (literature, politics, literature again, theatre) — 
but without the dividing line ever separating the life from the work, and 
without this concern for the work, or even for political action, ever 
dissuading the author from saying, and showing, how he lived. 

What a shame Sartre never gave us his For Sainte-Beuve. 


Against the rule of the lachrymose 


Joy, again. 

I like this Sartrean joy. 

I like this idea that philosophy is not opposed to a joy that is sometimes 
serene, sometimes fierce. 

I like this image of the great philosopher, laughing, frivolous, always 
able to indulge in a bit of fun, a fracas, a vaudeville act, a grotesque or 
truculent anecdote, a bit of fooling around, a parody, a speculative 
practical joke. 

I like to imagine him, in the living room of Zette and Michel Leiris, in 
March 1944, performing, with Picasso and the others, Desire Caught by 
the Tail: Leiris in the role of ‘Big Foot’, Beauvoir in that of ‘the Cousin’, 
Dora Marr as ‘Fat Misery’, Queneau as ‘Onion’, Camus as master of 
ceremonies announcing the changes of scene, and Bataille, and Sylvia 
Bataille, and Limbour, and Jean-Louis Barrault, and Sartre himself. tn the 
role of ‘Round End’, sitting, in Brassai’s famous photo, at Picasso’s feet. 

I like, still at Leiris’s, to imagine Sartre as ‘moral clown’ and ‘sublime 
fool’, Cyrano, Magpie, drinking more than he ought to, and dancing 
with Bataille — ‘face to face’, the latter reported, ‘in a potlatch of absurd- 
ity’ with, as a freakish witness, ‘a store-window dummy made out of a 
horse’s skull and a flowing, striped yellow and mauve dressing gown’. 
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Comical? Definitely. Bizarre? Not really. For we have to get used to this 
idea of a facetious, unserious Sartre. Against the cliché of a solemn 
Sartre, the woodcutter of words, the salvation of humanity, fecundity, 
pedagogy, my hope is your salvation, every copy of Beimg and Nothing- 
ness means a soul seeing the light and a child eating its fill, next to the 
image of a seismographic and prophetic Sartre, the man of the century, 
organ blasts 4 la Hugo, podiums, voice of the oritlamme and grand 
commitments — against all this we have to get used to the evidence of a 
pertectly bearable lightness of being. | would only be able to believe, 
Nietzsche said, ina God who can dance. Sartre didn’t believe. He danced. 

I like the fact that he wrote songs for Gréco and plays for actresses; 
I like the fact that he dared to say, even if it was only half true, that he 
never wrote anything — plays, but also novels and philosophical treatises 
— except to seduce women; I like the fact that he was the friend of Vian 
and Mouloudji as well as of Merleau-Ponty; I like that freedom of 
manner, and that freedom tout court; I like the way he lived his life at a 
headlong gallop, thumbing his nose at hypocritical Tartuftes, at protes- 
sional whiners, at killjoys, at misanthropic Alcestes, at the dunces of the 
religion of seriousness. 

‘A curse on laughter!’, said Plato. On this point, as on others, Sartre 
was anti-Platonic. 

‘War on joy!’, said Rousseau. “Truth is in tears, nostalgia, depression, 
dereliction, death! On this point, as on a tew others, Sartre was radically 
anti-Rousseauist. 

‘Melancholy’, hasty readers conclude...The anguish of nothing- 
ness... Didnt Nawsea for a long time bear as its first title Melancholia? 
And wasn’t it under this sombre, romantic title that Gallimard at first 
turned it down? Another red herring. An illegitimate conclusion. For no 
one was ever to be less melancholy than this fun-loving man, full of zest, 
with his ‘fine voice, mellow in timbre’, a ‘tenor’ voice, as Merleau-Ponty 
strangely remembered*” (much later, after his death, Serge July would 
also mention “his haunting voice’ — he said, ‘Sartre’s charm lay in his 
voice, that fine hoarse voice, short-winded, with sudden bursts which left 
him breathless’.*”) No one — with all due respect to the high priests of the 
tiny Church of Culture, its pathetic clergy, its fetid sacristans — cultivated 
resentment less than he did. 

His family, his real family, was elsewhere. 

Nietzsche, again: track down sad passions and negativity; the gods 
‘can’t help laughing, even in sacred ceremonials’. 

Bergson: the taste for a philosophy whose aim would be to make us 
‘more joyful and stronger’; philosophy as a school of laughter; philoso- 
phy as the propaedeutic to ‘pure joy’. 

Spinoza: the rejection of all that might diminish the power of being; so 
a rejection of sadness — and even of the celebrated ‘Caute’, the ‘heware’ 
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engraved on his seal, and which was much too cautious, sentimental or 
resentful, for Sartre at this early stage. 

Life is not a vale of tears. 

Philosophy is not a variety of lachrymology. 

‘If there is any unity in my life,’ he said in 1940, ‘it lies in the fact that 
I have never wanted to live seriously.’ 

And, later on, ‘Never, ever have I been prone to seriousness; all my life 
has been nothing more than a game, sometimes long, tedious, sometimes 
in bad taste, but a game.”*! 

Isn’t that a change from the pettily nihilistic literature which, as I write, 
at the end of this dismal twentieth century, dins into us: a great writer is a 
sad writer — the quality of literature is to be gauged by the quantity of 
misery, unhappiness, nostalgia, melancholy, distress and boredom that it 
is capable of creating and arousing in its readers? 

Sartre contra resentment. 

Sartre, our best antidote to literary and political neurasthenia. 

Sartre was to be — and to what a degree! — a ‘committed’ intellectual. 
So he was bound to practise the art of guilt, of bad conscience, of bad 
faith. But nothing would be more foreign to him than that ‘ascetic’ or 
‘priestly’ cast of mind which has, so often, accompanied the image of 
commitment. 

A portrait of the intellectual as a joyous condottiere. 

The role of the intellectual as someone who unties the Gordian knot of 
nostalgia and envy. 

Spinoza again, in the Short Treatise: ‘Hatred and remorse are the two 
fundamental enemies of the human race.’ 

Such is Sartre’s programme: lachrymographs of the world, disunite and 
clear off! 


On hatred 

4 
We have to imagine, at the same time — and the one of course goes with 
the other — the hatred of which he was the object.” 

He was neither the first, of course, nor the last. 

And, at that period, I’m not at all sure that there was anything much 
more enviable in the fate of someone like Malraux, labelled as a Fascist 
on the pretext that he ended up as a Gaullist. 

But the hatred of which Sartre was the target was of a different kind. 

It wasn’t an ordinary political hatred of the sort that affected, in the 
thirties, the minds of the young Leftists — Breton, or Aragon. 

It wasn’t a hatred of the ‘tribal vendetta’ kind — like that which was to 
pursue those who betrayed their original families, the turncoats: Mauriac 
or Bernanos, for the Right; Camus or Malraux, for the post-war Left. 
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It wasn’t even the type of ad hominem hatred which pursued Gide, 
even someone like Cocteau or, for other reasons, Céline after the pamph- 
lets he wrote. 

No. It was a total hatred. It was a hatred which included every shade of 
opinion and pursued him to the grave. And it was a hatred which above 
all, was expressed with a violence at once scatological and murderous, 
which [am not sure one can find many other examples of. 

How many writers were there, in the second half of the twentieth 
century, in France, whose works were put on the Index, in their own 
lifetimes, by the Holy Office, their readers excommunicated, their names 
cursed by priests from the pulpit? (Gide was put on the Index, but after 
his death, as a last resort, as if they had been counting on his conversion 
right up to the end of his life...) 

Was there any other philosopher of whom anyone dared to write, as 
did Pierre Brisson, editor of Le Figaro, that it was time ‘to exorcise him, 
to coat him with sulphur, and set him alight in tront of Notre-Dame, 
which would be the most charitable way of saving his soul’; or as La 
France au combat put it, that he represented ‘the triumph of spinelessness 
and filth’, that we should stop talking about ‘existentialism’ and talk 
instead of ‘excrementialism’ and how the ‘Dada movement’ had been 
succeeded by the ‘Caca | = Shit] movement’ ~ or as Raymond Las 
Vergnas, the future rector of the universities of Paris, said, that his 
philosophy was comparable — honestly! — to ‘pathways deep in shit on 
which it is best to venture equipped with stilts?’ Can you imagine, these 
days, the director of France-Soir — Pierre Lazareff at the time — sputtering: 
‘Wait ull I get my hands on existentialism’? 

Is there any other novel of which people dared to write, almost 
unanimously, that it was ‘a nauseating book’ exhaling ‘a foul stench 
like a latrine’ (Le Monde)?, that ‘if books gave off a smell’, the reader 
would have to ‘stop his nose’ on opening its pages (Etwdes)?, that 
‘discussing the problem of life simply in terms of its excrements, lowering 
existence to the level of the gutter and the sewage works — such, to put 
it precisely, is Sartre’s plan’ in The Roads to Freedom (Etudes, once 
more)? 

Is there a single novelist, in the entire history of the French novel, 
whose readers have been described (by Emile Henriot) as a herd of 
‘beasts in thrall to their instincts’, a ‘clique’ of ‘young people and impo- 
tent old men’ who, each time the master ‘cocks his leg’, whether it be ‘in a 
book or on a theatre stage’, come trotting to ‘sniff’ before showing their 
‘contentment’ by ‘waving their pens over their paper’? 

They attacked his private life. 

They took great interest in what they thought they could guess of his 
morals and his tastes. 
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They speculated deliriously on this ‘curious philosophy teacher’ who 
had ‘specialized’, after The Wall and Nausea, in nothing more than ‘the 
study of what he could find lurking in his pupils’ underpants’. 

He was accused, in rapid succession, of writing on all fours, of 
wallowing in filth, of taking delight in toilets, of luring young women 
along, not to fuck them, but to get them to sniff the odour of Camembert 
cheese. 

They gossiped endlessly about the portrait, at the end of The Age of 
Reason, of Ivich drunk — ‘a slight sour smell of vomit came from her 
mouth that was so pure, Mathieu passionately breathed in that smell’ — 
and they concluded (Kléber Haedens) that it ‘demonstrated a repellent 
taste for everything which is ugly and sordid’, that his ‘home territory’ was 
‘that of shady hotels and botched abortions’, and that ‘beauty, discretion, 
light, happiness, fantasy, nature, all strike him as intolerable’.** 

They tracked down the women in his life. 

These women were made to tell of his paunch, his hairy white calves, 
his round shoulders, and the sluggish penis of the pope of the new 
philosophy. 

They made his neighbours bear witness, hand on heart, that they had 
seen him prowling, nostrils aquiver, round the street urinals on the 
boulevard. 

They rummaged through his dustbins in the middle of the night, 
looking for the title deeds of the café de Flore, which, they claimed, he 
had bought up. 

They managed to dig up a customs official recounting, in France-Soir 
yet again, that at one frontier he stopped the great man and made him 
open his suitcase but, assailed by the stench emanating from his under- 
wear, he slammed it shut without searching it. 

He was accused of sullying France and corrupting youth. 

People walked out of restaurants as soon as he entered. 

He was described as a ‘lecherous viper’, a ‘hyena with a typewriter’, a 
‘jackal with a pen’, a ‘slimy rat’, as ‘the red cancer of the nation’. Crime 
passionnel was banned in Helsinki, and No Exit in England. 

His apartment was bombed twice, and the premises of Les Temps 
modernes once. People paraded along the Champs Elysées to cries of 
‘Shoot Sartre!’ 

Someone wrote, in Paris-Match, that he was a ‘machine for manufac- 
turing civil war’ all by himself. 

Someone went so far as to write, in Samedi-Soir yet again: ‘a curious 
mildew of hatred, jealousy, stupidity, and the most vulgar sexuality’, such 
is ‘the face of the existentialists’, such is ‘the creed of their lives’. 

He was attacked in the name of God and science, of morality and 
propriety, of youth, old age, the Right, the Left, the extreme Right, the 
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extreme Left, of the conformism he had flouted, communism and anti- 
communism, of the national honour and the French flag trampled under- 
foot, of necessary transgression, of resistance, of collaboration. 

He was a fake writer for some, a philosophical charlatan for others. 
They reproached him for admiring Céline, and Céline called*him ‘a 
hysterical screw ball’. They denounced his alliance with ‘the Nazi 
Heidegger’, and ‘the Nazi’ preferred the learned Merleau-Ponty to him. 
Queneau explained the success of Being and Nothingness by the fact 
that it weighed exactly one kilo and could be used by grocers as a tare, 
and another critic reproached him for supporting the Red Guards on his 
return from a journey to China, ten years before even a shadow of the 
first ‘Red Guard’ had appeared there. Claudel called him a ‘demonic 
novelist’, and wrote to Gaston Gallimard that having published Sartre’s 
Saint Genet would constitute, tor his firm, an ‘enduring’ disgrace — what 
will your grandchildren think when they come across this book?** Hor- 
kheimer called him a ‘crook’, a ‘racketeer’. Céline called him a ‘tape- 
worm and a ‘lump of shit’ (Mauriac used the same expression, in Le 
Figaro, to describe Genet’s work**). He was reproached for being the 
‘protector’ of the burglar and pederast Genet. Claude Lévi-Strauss called 
him ‘a filthy creature’ and a ‘bastard’ and said — to Dolorés — that after 
reading the portrait Beauvoir draws of his double Pierre Labrousse, in 
She Came to Stay, one could only find him hateful, a person you simply 
did not want to associate with. Althusser, my master Louis Althusser, 
wrote, In one of his Lettres a Franca, that ‘he must be forced out of his 
cheertul psychosis’, and that ‘the only thing that will work is the whip’: 
‘slash him across the face with the birch’, he recommended! — ‘I imagine 
that only a good whipping across the face will impose silence on this 
imposture.*° And I almost forgot to mention the great Malaparte who 
was inspired by Sartre to write this shameful text: 


[T]he stench of shitty buttocks, armpits damp with sweat, and unwashed 
genitals rose from the pavements, billowed out of the doors of cafés 
and cellars, and from the groups sitting round the tables of the Flore and 
the Deux Magots |...] Jean-Paul Sartre’s army could only be an army 
of sheep...niggers and piccaninnies...with pink, sweaty, disgusting 
hands...the stench of genitals and sperm-spattered hair that emanated 
from those perverted niggers...the cowardly and ferocious herd of the 
children of liberty...7- 


That these outbursts may have worked to Sartre’s advantage is pos- 
sible. 

That he actively sought this hatred, that he deliberately exposed him- 
self to it, that there was — in the Sartrean way of life, in the permanent 
self-exhibition of the philosophical and existential subject, and even in 
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the desire for transparency it involved or, as Mauriac put it, in his ‘thirst 
for martyrdom’ — an incitement to radical hatred: this too can well be 
imagined. 

Even better: that hatred as such may have been, on the Sartrean scale 
of things, a value in itself, that a writer was all the greater in his eyes 
the more greatly he was hated — this is something that emerges, among 
other evidence, from that wonderful ‘The Living Gide’, in which, 
from the very first words, he tells of his rapture at having watched the 
author of Corydon managing, right up until the very last years of his 
life, ‘to array against him the union of reactionaries of the Left and the 
Right’ —- what a fantastic achievement, Sartre insists, what an honour, 
what a sign of great dignity were that ‘embarrassment’, that ressevrti- 
ment, which, up until the tributes on Gide’s death, ‘appeared through 
the funeral wreaths which they grudgingly braid for him’ and which 
‘show that he displeases and will continue to displease for a long time 
to come’! 

And | know perfectly well that, in general, beyond the case of Sartre 
and beyond the case of Gide as seen by Sartre, there is, in every hated or 
outcast writer, either the more-or-less obscure awareness that influence 
and hatred go together, that they are companions, that you cannot pick 
up the one without being handed the other, the light and the shade, the 
obverse and reverse, the crown and its thorns, yes, yes, it’s as silly as that, 
the crown and the thorns that go with it - maybe there is even a secret 
jubilation in it all, almost a form of intense pleasure, the law of the 
double crown taken to its paroxystic extreme: the aristocratic pleasure 
of being disliked, of being a play actor and a martyr, with your enemies’ 
fury as proof, their bile and venom as an index of your truth, ‘I have 
deserved the universal hatred of the society of my time, and I would have 
been angry to have other merits in the eyes of such a society’!* 

Still, none of this really does anything to diminish the extreme strange- 
ness of the phenomenon. All writers, | repeat, have enemies. Some of 
them have been the object of a very intense, at times intolerable animos- 
ity. And, ever since at least La Bruyere, it’s a well-known law: ‘everyone 
rises up against a man who is beginning to make a name for himself’. But 
this aggression, this merciless detestation, this endless harassment which 
pursued him even beyond the grave and went far beyond what happened 
to Gide — all this is the privilege of very few people. Spinoza, perhaps. Or 
Voltaire. Though no one wrote such ignominious things about either 
Spinoza or Voltaire. And in the case of neither Spinoza nor Voltaire did 
anyone go to gouge out the eyes of their statue, right in the middle of 
Paris, after their death, in a veritable posthumous attack.*” Death on the 
instalment plan. I will hound you down even in your grave. 

The Spinoza—Voltaire-Sartre axis. 

The club, now full, of the greatly execrated. 
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Those great truth-tellers, those haters of the human race, those 
individuals who are not here to sugar our pill, and who pay the price 
for it. 

A fearful honour it is, to have aroused hatred like that. 


A young Sartre 


We need to remember, in spite of this, the extreme strength of his voice. 

We need to remember its freshness, its vigour — its extraordinary youth, 
still audible right at the end of his life, in the Sartre of the last interviews, 
blind and bedridden. 

People have forgotten — and it’s such a shame! it’s why we'have to try 
and remember it! — the youthful intrepidity of the Sartre of just after the 
war, his vehement, cheerful harshness, his violence, his insolence. 

People have forgotten the beauty of that voice, its real beauty — that of 
an inner voice — and the power it had, as soon as it made its presence felt, 
of crushing the other voices of the moment, making them pipe down a 
bit, or even fall silent: there are voices whose strength resides in the way 
they can impose silence; others where it consists in sowing the whirlwind 
so that the roar is more resonant after their passage than it was before; 
this voice, Sartre’s, had, so to speak, both powers; and it also knew the 
secret of ridiculing the voices that got in its way, of sending them back to 
the nothingness to which it condemned them, of designating them as old- 
fashioned, and of seizing power for itself. 

Betore the war, he had done it to Mauriac. The great Catholic writer 
had just published La Fin de la Nuit |The End of the Night]. It was a 
classic. It was praised to the skies by the critics. Well received by readers. 
In hindsight, it is one of Mauriac’s really fine novels. Then along came 
Sartre, who, in an article in the Nouvelle Revue francaise, explained that 
the whole art of the older writer rested on the postulate that the writer 
‘plays the same role towards his creatures as God does towards his’, and 
that he, Sartre, was in a position to assert, from the heights of the 
legitimacy that the publication of Nausea alone, a year earlier, had just 
granted him, that what we had here was an unforgivable ‘technical error’ 
compounded by a philosophical blunder; the novelist ‘is not God’; he 
‘does not have the right to pronounce his absolute judgements’ or to 
manipulate his characters as puppets in the way Mauriac did; he does not 
have the right to enter into their reasons or their unreasons, their paltry 
contradictions so obviously strung together by the omniscient narrator’s 
designs on them; and so here ts the verdict he felt obliged to deliver: The 
End of the Night ‘is not a novel’, for ‘God is not an artist and neither is 
Monsieur Mauriac’.”” The victim swatlowed the insult. He didn't 
respond, he took it on the chin, and, playing a close game, didn’t disdain, 
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as the years went by — for example, at the time of Sartre’s preface to Aden 
Arabie — to pay homage to his adversary’s talent. But he waited thirty 
years before risking publishing a new novel. Sartre, he said, tried ‘from 
the outset, twenty years ago, [...] to throttle me’.°'! And, on another 
occasion, in answer to a journalist from France-Soir who asked him what 
was the reason behind such a long silence, he replied: La Fin de la Nuit 
had been ‘panned by Sartre’, who was ‘not only a very young author, but 
at the same time the glory of his generation’; and without going so far as 
to say that this ‘attack’ demoralized him, he admitted that it had ‘made 
me think’.°” Sartre was to regret the way he had panned the novel. He 
later agreed, in 1960, that ‘all methods are a form of rigging’, and that 
the celebrated ‘American methods’ that he had claimed, at the time, to be 
upholding in opposition to Mauriac’s literary interventionism were 
scarcely less artificial.°* But that’s how it was, in the final analysis. It 
was a period when a literary panning, published in a review, could give 
you something to think about for thirty years. A period, in 1939, the 
middle of the twentieth century, when Sartre, still so very young, already 
had this power to destroy a novelist... 

Six years passed. Sartre’s voice gained in clarity, combativeness, 
authority. And it was as if the experience of those wartime years, the 
long silent rumination, the publication of Being and Nothingness, the 
first plays, the hatred too, the general condemnation, his sombre divisive 
genius and the effects he drew from it, had increased his strength tenfold, 
electrified his language: it was as if merely appearing, simply raising his 
voice, was enough to redraw the landscape all around and render most of 
the period’s reputations null and void. 

When he drew the ‘portrait of the collaborator’ or, simply, of the 
bourgeois novelist, when he explained to French novelists, ‘We were 
crushed, unawares, by the weight of our traditions and our culture,’ 
when he insistently proclaimed that ‘every word has its echoes, every 
silence too’, his words were irrefutable. 

When it was the others who attacked him, when Boutang, in a pamph- 
let of deadly intent, asked Sartre est-il un possédé? [Is Sartre a Man 
Possessed?],°* when Jacques Laurent compared him to Paul Bourget 
and tried to do to him, but the other way round, what he had done to 
Mauriac — heavy prose, empty arguments, literature of ideas, etc. — 
when another thought it clever to wax ironical over “Camus’s lungs and 
Sartre’s shoulders’, which together constituted sufficient evidence of the 
anaemia of French literature, he didn’t have time to react, he didn’t even 
need to lash out at ‘a few dandies who write like butchers’,’” no one was 
taken in: he was the real young man; it was on his side that the fresh 
winds of daring, of modernity, of freedom of spirit were blowing; and 
they were the ones, those unceremonious characters who, with their fake 
insolence, their cheap youth, their strutting and posing, suddenly smelled 
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rancid. Ageing youngsters, young fogeys, a disagreeable odour of moth- 
balls and Vichy ideology — a ‘suftocating cloud of dust’, a ‘moth-eaten 
religiosity’, Bernard Frank called it.... °° 

And when, at length, Gide, intrigued by the tone of a ‘new philosophy’ 
which, even before the war, as soon as The Wall appeared, he understood 
to be close to his own (‘Who is this new Jean-Paul?’ he had asked 
Paulhan. ‘It seems to me that we can expect great things from him; as 
for his novella, I consider it to be a masterpiece....’) — when Gide asked, 
in his fourzal, whether or not he would find for his own work an 
‘attentive reader,’ a single one, who, astonished at the ‘to-do’ surround- 
ing this young apostle of a self-styled ‘existentialism’, would protest: 
‘Gide said it before he did’, you can sense the irritation, the impatience, 
but also the resignation.’ He knew it was too late, that the ‘attentive 
reader’ would never come, that power was passing to Sartre, and that he 
too had no other resource than to quietly lay down his arms before him. 
‘T consider Sartre’s La Putain respectucuse |The Respectable Prostitute| 
as a sort of masterpiece’, he repeated, in 1947, again in the Journal.”* 
After which came the two celebrated meetings, filmed by Mare Allégret, 
at Cabris, then for the film made by Nicole Védrés.*’ I look at these 
pictures. I scrutinize their faces. The grand old man of literature posing 
one last time — you never know... — for a posterity which has long since 
caught up with him. The offhandedness of the other who knows that he 
has time, all the time in the world — for lite, after all, begins tomorrow. 
And it’s plain for all to see: the balance of power has been reversed, it’s no 
longer the young, talented disciple being presented to his senior as, in 
1939, at the dinner that he, the older man, had asked Adrienne Monnier 
to organize; it’s no longer the young Sartre whom he receives, in 1941, in 
a café in Grasse, coming to try and convince Gide, just as he tried to 
convince Daniel Mayer and as he would try to convince Malraux, to join 
the Resistance; it’s the older man laying down his arms, and the younger 
man who ts triumphing. 

I’ve always liked these scenes. ’'ve always found those moments very 
moving when an old writer, rather than saying ‘I am the last writer’, or 
‘Philosophy is over’, seems to choose himself a successor, passes on the 
torch to him, hands over. Sometimes it is with the ulterior motive of 
perpetuating one’s own influence and obtaining, through him, a sort of 
extra time or reprieve (Morand, passing on the baton to Nimier). Some- 
times it forms part of an overall strategy, a war, into which the newcomer 
is enrolled (Clavel and the ‘new philosophers’, in certain editions of 
‘Apostrophes’, in 1977). Sometimes, indeed, the gesture is intended to 
be gratuitous, the sign of a pure enchantment, a bedazzlement (Barrés, 
succumbing to the twenty-four-year-old unknown author of Les Mains 
jointes [Joined Hands|, Frangois Mauriac). There’s something of all this 
in Gide’s accolade. There is this mixture of wiliness and anxiety, of 
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tactical positioning and vertigo — Sartre would have said ‘of prudence 
and daring’®’ — plus, perhaps, the feeling of having (he himself, Gide, the 
great Gide) in some sense lost the grace he had enjoyed. The die is cast. 
There’s no point resisting. He has before him the ‘exemplary contempor- 
ary’ who must urgently be acknowledged and who, as a matter of fact, is 
going to dethrone him. 


p ’ 


STENDHAL AND SPINOZA 


What is a ‘great’ intellectual? Why is it that it was Sartre, and Sartre 
alone, who picked up that torch from Gide? Why is it that, at a given 
moment, at a particular juncture, it is this person rather than that who 
occupies the position of absolute mastery? And how does it come about 
that he imposes his authority, not just on his elders, but on his contem- 
poraries: what, in Sartre’s case, was the origin of this immediate assent, 
not only from disciples, and the younger generation, and his guard of 
family and quasi-family, but — something which is much more difficult to 
gain! — from the rivals who, one by one, without further explanation, laid 
down their arms and paid allegiance? 

How mysterious was the attitude of Raymond Aron, fascinated, 
almost obsessed,' finding it perfectly natural to devote, as the years 
went by, three years to his ‘little friend’ (The Opitim of the Intellectuals, 
then Imaginary Marxisnis and History and the Dialectic of Violence: an 
analysis of Sartre’s ‘Critique de la raison dialectique’) without the other 
deigning, not only to respond, but even to read them: ‘Oh no! ’m not 
going to argue with Raymond Aron, it won’t get us anywhere’;* once and 
once only, much, much later, did he condescend to react, and to publish 
in his turn the name of his former fellow student — but it was to upbraid 
him, in ‘Les Bastilles de Raymond Aron’, ina markedly ‘Red Guard’ tone 
of voice, which the addressee, moreover, still seems not to have taken 
umbrage at: ‘now that the whole of France has seen de Gaulle naked, 
students must be able to look at Raymond Aron naked; his clothes will be 
returned to him only if he acknowledges protest... . 

How mysterious was the attitude of Merleau-Ponty,’ who, if you 
believe the mandarins (Guéroult, Vuillemin, Hyppolite, Canguilhem, 
Jean Wahl), was the great philosopher of the moment, the only rigorous 
thinker, the only serious one, and the only one, notably, to have a direct 
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knowledge of the German texts in general and those of Hegel and Marx 
in particular: ‘Sartre? Ah! tell us about Merleau instead! there’s a solid 
philosopher for you! an authentic one! he’s no lounge lizard, no play- 
boy!’: now Merleau too immediately put himself in a position of depend- 
ency, not to say submission; he wrote on Imagination in 1936; during the 
Occupation he flew to the aid of The Flies; in 1945, in Les Temps 
modernes, he sprang to the defence of Being and Nothingness against 
Catholics and Marxists; he was in the front line protecting the ‘demonic’ 
author that Sartre had become, in Le Figaro littéraire; and while he later 
distanced himself from Sartre (leaving Les Temps modernes to publish, in 
The Adventures of the Dialectic, his main text breaking away from 
Sartre’s ‘ultra-bolshevism’), his reading was so attentive, his analysis of 
the texts so minute, so patient, that it was yet another homage, another 
way of expressing his respect and recognizing his friend’s initiative and 
superiority — all this without Sartre, the object of his writings, batting 
an eyelid, getting worked up, responding, or staggering under the blow 
(he would wait until Merleau-Ponty died before evoking, in his funeral 
speech, ‘that quarrel which never took place, our friendship’, then 
describing the quarrel, the reasons for it, the regrets it inspired him 
with — the ‘gale’ which, in those years, ‘knocked our heads together, 
and a moment later [...] tossed each of us at opposite poles of the 
other’... *). 

How mysterious, finally, was the behaviour of Bataille, Blanchot and 
Camus himself, who never, even at the height of the quarrel, when Sartre 
and Sartreans were treating him with the utmost violence, thought of 
contesting Sartre’s royal position: the wounded tone of his ‘reply’; the 
pain of the ‘split’; and never, no, never, neither in his reply addressed to 
‘the director of Les Temps modernes’ and beginning with a ‘Dear Sir’, 
nor in the later texts, was there any questioning of Sartre’s ascendancy 
(this anecdote, among others, is related by Jean Daniel, and it goes 
beyond the legendary ‘grandeur of soul’ and ‘elegance’ of Camus, bears 
witness to the fixed nature, right up to the end, of the power relations 
between them: a long conversation with Grenier, begun in the rue 
Madame and ending in the Rhumerie martiniquaise bar on the boulevard 
Saint-Germain; Grenier, who, thinking he would find Camus lending a 
welcoming ear to his comments, waxed ironical at the expense of the 
author of The Communists and Peace; and Camus, who, to general 
surprise, took up the cudgels in defence of his former friend: he had 
never caught Sartre committing any act of intellectual vulgarity, he said — 
‘there’s madness in that man, to a worrying degree; but there is also 
nebility...°).” 

So, what is a ‘great intellectual’? 

From whence did this particular intellectual derive his untouchable 


ascendancy? 
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Why and how do they come about — this mystery of iniquity, this grace, 
attaching themselves to a voice, a style, an adventure, the trace of a 
subject, the wake of a singularity? 

This is the riddle — the first riddle — of that long Sartrean century. 

‘ 


The total intellectual 


A first explanation — the most elementary and the most obvious. Sartre’s 
talent or, rather, his ambition. His appetite. His insatiable curiosity. His 
character, that of a comprehensive intellectual, determined to possess, as 
he often put it, ‘the whole world’ and to give himself the means of 
achieving this fabulous hegemony. The fact, in other terms, that he was 
the only one to try his hand at — and often to excel in — all the available 
genres of the period. 

Philosophy, of course. But also politics. Literature. Journalism. Liter- 
ary criticism. Reportage. And even, as if that weren’t enough and he had 
to be certain, not only of having tried everything, but of having thereby 
succeeded in widening the gap between himself and his competitors: 
writing dramas and songs, lectures, radio programmes, cinema... 

‘There is a literary art of radio, film, editorial work, and reporting,’ he 
protested in 1947. ‘We must learn to speak in images, to transpose the 
ideas of our books into these new languages.’° And already, in Le Havre, 
one prize-giving dav, addressing his pupils and contronting their dumb- 
founded parents: long live cinema, that school of civilization, that monu- 
ment of living philosophy, that art! Long live cinema, which will teach 
you ‘the beauty of the world you live in, the poetry of speed, machines, 
and the inhuman and splendid inevitability of industry |...] Go to the 
movies often!” (Isn’t it really strange, by the way, that people so often 
think that this writer ‘botched’ his relations with cinema, when, not 
content with knowing it well, understanding it, and analysing it better 
than anyone — ‘I think cinema is in the process of earning the right to fall 
silent...’ — he had, after all, written the screenplay for The Chips are 
Down, contributed to that of Les Orgueilleux |The Proud], and was 
preparing to collaborate with Huston on the screenplay for the life of 
Freud.) 

Sartre in all genres. 

Sartre trying it on, every way his period allowed. 

A Sartre who, be it said again, was the only one in his generation to 
take on, with a unique energy, not to be found in anyone after him, the 
challenge of the absolute work.” 

Bataille, for instance, was just as considerable a writer. But he was only 
a writer. He wasn’t really a philosopher. And he who, in the thirties, had 
taken part in all the surrealist or crypto-surrealist initiatives protesting 
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against the rise of fascism, he who had founded Contre-Attaque and 
composed so many blistering anti-Nazi tracts, suddenly withdrew, after 
the war, from any political activity. 

Blanchot was politically active. He always had been (hence his extreme 
right-wing period in the thirties), and he was now more so than ever 
(witness the Manifesto of the 121, against the Algerian War, of which he 
was one of the authors). But he wasn’t a philosopher. To a certain extent 
he was even less of a philosopher than his friend Bataille. Or if he was, 
it was in a literary, or non-specialized, way, not one best designed to 
make him a ‘spiritual director’: to reduce Heidegger’s doctrine to a 
philosophy of ‘roots’ or a ‘somewhat shamefaced way of thinking of 
the neutral’, to read Being and Time as a theory of ‘anteriority’, admit- 
tedly ‘ontological’, of ‘Being’ over ‘beings’, to make of Hegel, finally, a 
spiritual brother of Mallarmé, whose essential message was supposed 
to consist in equating language with a ‘murder’ and the very act of 
‘naming’ to some sort of ‘lurking death’ — what a misunderstanding! 
what casualness!” 

Merleau was a philosopher. He was, much more than Sartre, the 
philosophical voice of Les Tenzps modernes (Vuillemin only agreed to 
sign his name in the review’s columns so long as Merleau was there, and 
he ceased contributing as soon as Merleau left). He was, moreover, a 
brilliant politician. He was even the political director of the review. He 
was the man who ‘converted’ a Sartre who remained, ‘at heart’, ‘a 
throwback to anarchy’.'° It was his pen that, until 1950, drafted most 
of the editorials signed ‘TM’ and thus laid down the common line. ‘In 
order to learn what he already knew, I still needed five years,’ Sartre was 
to say of him, in his essay ‘Merleau-Ponty’.’' And even then he didn’t 
publish the first version of the text, the one criticized by the Beaver 
because she found it too flattering to the dead man, too masochistic 
towards the survivor — the one in which, referring to a public debate in 
which his friend had, against Aron, defended his philosophical positions, 
Sartre had made himself out to be, as opposed to Merleau, a practical 
joker-cum-imposter....But the fact remains: Merleau wasn’t a writer. 
Nor a dramatist. Nor an artist. He remained, for all his efforts, desper- 
ately professorial. 

Aron. The same applies to Aron. He too was a philosopher. He even 
had the merit, in the eyes of Sartre, who would loyally agree in the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason, of being the man through whom his 
conversion to historicity was effected, in other words his initiation into 
Husserl and, perhaps, Heidegger. He was the author of an Introduction 
to the Philosophy of History, published five years before Being and 
Nothingness, which can well be considered to be the great pioneering 
book of existentialism. And as for his political awareness, it was at least 
as acute as that of both his ‘little friend’ and Merleau-Ponty: didn’t he 
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appear, in the immediate post-war years, wearing a double halo: that of 
the man who, beginning with his stay in Cologne and Berlin, between 
1930 and 1933, had sized up the horror of Nazism and discovered ‘at one 
and the same time’ the ‘meaning of life’, the ‘tragedy of politics’, and the 
‘fragility of freedom’ — and who, later, while Sartre was writint Being 
and Nothingness, saw his books appear on the Otto lists proscribing 
Jewish authors and had an impeccable war record as a member of the 
circle around de Gaulle, whom he had quickly joined in London at 
the end of June 1940, after trying to get into the combatant units of the 
Free French? But he too had no literary talent. Like Merleau, he lacked 
the ability to be a writer. 

And finally, there’s the case of Camus, the complete opposite. He was a 
writer. A journalist, a political thinker, a dramatist, but also a'writer. And 
what a writer! Isn’t The Stranger, in the opinion of Sartre himself, one of 
the masterworks of ‘modern times’? Isn’t Meursault another Roquentin? 
And Roquentin another Meursault? And who is to say in which of the 
two novels the winds of the new spirit blew more strongly in those years? 
But there is, yet again, a problem. And this time the problem is on the 
philosophical side of things. Camus was an amateur. The Rebel was 
theoretically superficial: its opponents had a field-day, alas, castigating 
its ‘second-hand references’, and its metaphysical substrate was far infe- 
rior to its impressive political intuitions. Doubtless Sartre too was no 
French Heidegger. But at least he worked at it. At least he made an eftort 
to pull himself up to the level of the rigour and excellence of the German 
masters and models. His rival, meanwhile, seems to have been content 
with mastery of the ‘essay’.. 

In short, Sartre was the only one in his generation to invest his energies 
in all genres. He was the only one to occupy the territory, all the territory, 
available. He was the first, as he would say later, in a magnificent 
formula, to ‘write in so many languages that things pass from one 
language to another’! 

Well, perhaps that is an admission of weakness as much as an assertion 
of strength. Perhaps it would be right to say of Sartre what has so often 
been said of Cocteau: namely, that he wouldn’t have tried his hand at all 
disciplines if he had been certain of excelling in one — that he came second 
in everything because he was first in nothing, a universal virtuoso, a 
dabbler of genius, a monarch without a real crown, running from one 
throne to another, juggling different sceptres, because he obscurely 
sensed that the other royalty, which consists of dominating in just one 
genre, but to an absolute degree, was never going to be his. And perhaps 
this choice was partly dictated by an obscure rationality, linked, as we 
shall see, to the quite idiosyncratic structure of the Sartrean self, to its 
liquidity, its inability to become frozen into an essence, but also into a 
form, a specialism or a genre.... But anyway, that’s how it was. Sartre 
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was the only one who, in a process which I refuse to believe was not to 
some extent conscious and calculated, succeeded in saturating the literary 
and cultural space of his period. Sartre was the only post-war intellectual 
to accomplish the feat of allowing no mode of expression or intervention 
to remain outside his dominion — a director on every stage; my theatre 
and my kingdom are this worid itself, this whole world; nothing that is of 
this world is or can be foreign to me. This is the first explanation for his 
ascendancy. 

But here is the second. 

When you look more closely, Sartre was not satisfied with just practis- 
ing one genre, then another, as circumstances, inspiration or whim dic- 
tated. He was not, after all, Cocteau. He was not either, on the other 
hand, a modern Leonardo, the artist with a hundred talents, the god with 
a thousand arms, run off his feet by the multiple facets of his genius and 
by his certainty, each time, that whatever choice he makes, he will be the 
most dazzling exponent of it. No. He did something more remarkable, 
and here, as opposed to the previous case we considered, I can’t believe it 
was the result of any calculation: he played all these genres at once; really 
and concretely at once; he made them work on each other, react to each 
other; he hybridized them, corrupted them. Just to take one example, 
that of literature and philosophy, it wasn’t a case of the novel one day 
and treatises the next, in a sort of capricious or regular alternation; it was 
a mixture of philosophy and novel, running rings around each other, 
reinforcing each other, almost melding together; if he had any originality 
and any strong point, it was being able to practise them together, in a 
combination — a frsion? — which, not only in his period but throughout 
the century, was to remain unique to him. 


What is a philosophical novel? 


Sarfre’s literature. 

A commonplace: Sartre was a bad novelist; and if he was so bad, it’s 
because he was also a philosopher, and philosophy made his novels into 
leaden contrivances. 

I have two things to say to that. 

First (but I can’t prove this): he was, on the contrary, a good novelist; 
scandalously undervalued; one of the best of his time and ours; ah! the 
mystery of those books that everyone knows and no one has read.... 

Secondly (and this I can prove): he was an original novelist; an 
inventor of forms and styles; and an inventor of forms and styles because 
he was a philosopher and his philosophy impacted on his literary art — 
not, in other words, in spite of, but because of his philosophy. 

The proof? 
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Take, suggest Michel Contat and Michel Rybalka, the very earliest 
novels.!’ 

Take those engaging, but mawkish fictions, Une Défaite |A Defeat] or 
Jésus la chouette |Jesus the Owl]. 

Take, above all, La Légende de la vérité |The Legend of Truth), that 
short story in three parts — the ‘certain’, the ‘probable’, the ‘legend of the 
man alone’ — just as affected and bombastic as the essay of a bright but 
pretentious schoolboy. 

It’s literature from the time betore philosophy. 

These are the texts signed by a ‘free’ Sartre, who, if you follow the 
analysis of those who see his philosophy as weighing down his fictions, is 
not yet encumbered with the theoretical apparatus ot The Transcendence 
of the Ego or Being and Nothingness. 

Now, what is striking is not only the mawkishness, the puerility, 
sometimes the clumsiness of these texts, but the tact that they are terribly 
conventional, devoid of invention, academic: Sartre was still not a phil- 
osopher; he was not burdened with the leaden weight of existentialism; 
and he wrote like Paul Bourget. 


Another proof. 

Take, instead, Nausea. 

Take that undeniable masterpiece, Roquentin’s ‘Diary’. 

What had happened to turn something conventional into a master- 
piece? 

What must have happened for the unpublishable apprenticeship novel 
to lead to this tremendous book? 

Sartre had aged, admittedly. He had matured. But to say that he had 
aged and matured is meaningless unless we say that he had, above all, 
become a philosopher, or, more exactly, that he had changed philosophy. 

He had had a second-hand philosophy; now he had a philosophy all 
his own. 

He had had the philosophy of a student from the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure (Lalande, Brunschvicg and Co. — Nizan’s ‘guard dogs’); 
he had moved to a complex philosophy (Husserl, perhaps Heidegger, 
their synthesis — the cornerstones of what was starting to turn into 
existentialism). 

And far from this move weighing down his work as a novelist, far from 
it being the case, as has been claimed repeatedly for the past fifty years, 
that the philosophy crushes the fiction, suffocates it, or even clutters it 
up, it is, on the contrary, philosophy which presents the fiction with its 
best effects ~ it is philosophy which, on the contrary, increases the power 
of that ‘optical instrument’ which Proust said the writer presents to the 
reader so as to allow him to discern what, without that book, ‘he would 


perhaps never have seen in himself’.'* 
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The episode of the mirror, at the start of the book, which seems to 
come straight from a remark in The Transcendence of the Ego: ‘the self as 
it is remains unknown to us’.'> 

The portrait of the Sunday crowd, in Bouville, walking stiffly along, 
with its greetings and introductions as regulated as rituals, its bovine 
breathing: this is already the Sartre of the great idiotic collectivities that 
he will soon be calling serial collectivities. 

That moment of vertigo, at the end, when the hero wonders about his 
lost and regained identity. ‘I give a long, voluptuous yawn. Nobody. 
Antoine Roquentin exists for Nobody. That amuses me. And exactly 
what is Antoine Roquentin? An abstraction. A pale little memory of 
myself wavers in my consciousness...’ Then, ‘Suddenly the I pales, 
pales and finally goes out.’ And then again, a page or two later, when 
we hear ring out tor the last time the celebrated jazz tune metamorphosed 
into an inner voice: ah, yes! Here is the ‘f which ‘surges into the 
consciousness’! — ‘it is I, Antoine Roquentin, I am leaving for Paris in a 
little while; I have come to say good-bye to the patronne!’'® These 
variations on an I extinguished, eclipsed, brought back to life, this ballet 
of the fragmented, chimerical and finally recovered consciousness, this 
image of a spontaneously empty character, in thrall to the multiplicity of 
voices laving siege to him, droning in his ears, devouring him; this 
transtormation of the hubbub of things into an inner voice and of the 
inner voice into nothingness — could any of this have been conceived 
without the theorems of The Psychology of Imagination and The Tran- 
scendence of the Ego? 

Finally, there’s the bodily presence of the characters. A presence that is 
extremely insistent. Sartre, contrary, once more, to his reputation, is a 
very physical novelist, who draws excellent portraits of his characters, 
based on their bodily existence: cousin Adolphe in ‘shirtsleeves’ and 
‘braces’, dozing on his feet behind his counter; the Autodidact with his 
‘great ass’s jaw’, his ‘odour of tobacco and stagnant water’; and later, in 
The* Roads to Freedom, Marcelle and ‘her lovely floppy breasts’, 
Zézette’s ‘pasty cheeks’ and ‘obscene eyes’, the merry-go-round of Ivich’s 
faces — his ‘dressy’ face, his ‘fake’ face, his ‘devastated’ face, his thousand 
and one faces which, each time, disconcert Mathieu, and the succession 
of which is one of the mainsprings of the plot....Sartre would explain 
his views, in 1956, in an interview: ‘If we speak of the body even in its 
most humble functions, it’s because we mustn’t pretend to forget that the 
spirit descends right down into the body, in other terms the psychological 
into the physiological; in my view, the writer must grasp the human being 
as a whole.’!” But he had already explained his views, especially in the 
pages of Being and Nothingness, where, against the spiritualism of the 
time, against the ethereal Bergsonism that dominated the French univer- 
sity system and from which, like all his generation, he would have to 
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liberate himself, he spoke out, with Husserl, for a return to the things 
themselves, to their mute, heavy and intoxicating materiality. Literary 
beauty is, here again, the effect of philosophical certainty. The concept 
dictates the image, theory dictates the aesthetic — if Sartre sees, and 
shows, and describes, it is first and foremost because he has understood. 


Yet another proof. 

The Roads to Freedom. 

I'm not going to worry about whether The Roads to Freedom is or is 
not that great boring (etc.) pudding of a novel described for the past 
thirty years by a bankrupt and often lazy critical establishment which 
would so much have liked to turn against its author the oh-so-cruel 
words he had written on Mauriac: ‘God is not an artist, neither is 
Monsieur Sartre....” 

But I have to say that, in point of fact — and it is a fact — it is one of the 
most innovative literary undertakings of the twentieth century; I have to 
say that we find in The Roads to Freedom, especially in The Reprieve, 
most of the formal inventions credited to the Americans and which Milan 
Kundera, nearer our time, has taken up, systematized and traced back, 
for the most part, to the great ‘Austro-Hungarians’ Musil and Broch; and 
I declare that if those innovations are there, if the art of the novel is so 
powerfully illustrated in The Reprieve and also [ron in the Soul, it, 
finally, and contrary to what has so often been said, this art is not 
satisfied with repeating, adapting and Frenchifying the aforementioned 
innovations; if, far from doing a ‘French Dos Passos’, or an ‘Einstein 
setting his watch by Heisenberg’s time’,'* he adds ‘a little something’ to 
the American techniques, this is due to the impact, on the literary text, of 
philosophical principles which, tar from loading down the narrative, 
lighten it, animate it, and give it ten times as much energy. 

An example. His critique of psychologism, put into practice. The 
denunciation, ten years before the French ‘New Novel’, of the novel of 
intimate life with its train of improbabilities and naiveties. Those charac- 
ters without an ‘inner life’ or ‘programme’, whose ‘personalities’ are 
constructed as the tale unfolds, so that we can never say who they are 
until they have acted. How can one fail to see that here we have an 
application of the theory of intentionality? How can one fail to agree that 
this is the direct consequence of the celebrated ‘existence precedes es- 
sence’? Traditional philosophy had said: ‘given a fictional character, a set 
of potentialities and mannerisms, here are the gestures, the attitudes, the 
behaviour, and the words which follow’; and from them sprang a whole, 
classical, conception of narration. Sartre’s philosophy reverses the pat- 
tern: ‘given gestures, attitudes, ways of envisaging the world, and behav- 
iour; these are what come first; these are what, ultimately, constitute the 
character of a subject who, to begin with, was nothing and who was, in 
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any case, neither formally nor materially in consciousness’; and it is really 
this reversal which allows him to give body to those creatures with their 
strange charm, quite unique in the literary landscape of the period, 
namely the characters of The Roads to Freedom — sometimes totally 
Opaque, sometimes, on the contrary, transparent, but always perplexing, 
inventing themselves ceaselessly, improvising their existence, artists of 
themselves, free. 

An example. The way the point of view keeps changing. The art of 
plural vision and nuanced perception. This multiplication of gazes which 
means that The Roads to Freedom is sometimes narrated by Mathieu, 
sometimes by Brunet or Daniel — without any one of these points of view 
ever being privileged and without any narrator being in a position to tell 
us the truth of the matter. This is what the author of the pamphlet 
M. Francois Mauriac and Freedom recommended to the author of The 
End of the Night. But it’s one thing to make recommendations. It’s quite 
another thing to put them into practice. And Sartre’s talent was to put 
them into practice like no other French writer betore him or after him — 
his strength, his absolute originality, stem from the fact that you really 
have the sensation, as in Dos Passos or Faulkner, the masters of the genre, 
of a writing that coincides, in turn, with each of the systems of percep- 
tion, with there being an absolute equivalence between these systems. So 
how does he set about it? Cinema, true. Cubism. It has been said, with 
some truth,’” that The Reprieve was either the changes of focal length, 
angle, or centring that you find in the cinema, or else the introduction 
into literature of the analytical technique of cubism, that ode to the 
patchwork, that hymn to the fragment and the leftover crumb, that 
elevation of the kaleidoscope to the status of Idea of the world; or, 
indeed, the application of Joyce’s technique, the ‘raw realism’ of his 
‘subjectivity without mediation or distance’, his way of taking the reader 
and getting him ‘inside’ the characters’ minds. But it’s like the history of 
the sciences according to Canguilhem. Never, he said, would a technical 
discovery change the face of science if it weren’t guided and preceded by 
a philosophical intuition. Never would the invention of the microscope 
have produced cell theory without the prior, and crazy, intuition that the 
structure of a human body might work the same way as that of an 
atomized society in the democratic vision of German romanticism. 
Well, likewise, never would a liking for cinema or cubism, and the 
resultant technical prowess, have been sufficient to bring about that 
revolution in the art of the novel if the author had not been haunted, 
over and above the problems posed by the technique of narration, by the 
question of ‘Time’, that of ‘Space’, and the necessary move, as he says, in 
the way we think about the phenomenology of perception, from ‘New- 
tonian mechanics’ to ‘general relativity’. No ‘all-seeing witness’, insists, 
in 1947, the — philosophical — author of What is Literature? No 
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‘privileged point of view’ which would look down on the world and the 
space-time of the other consciousnesses. There are only ‘situations’, he 
insists. ‘Halt-lucid’ and *half-opaque’ consciousnesses whose visions are 
just as good as each other and which all have their blind spots. There are 
only monads which each interfere with all of the others without any of 
them being able to claim any ontological privilege. And it is this point of 
philosophical doctrine which is at the origin of his technical and literary 
originality; it is this metaphysical wager which makes it possible, not just 
for us to move from one narrator to another, but for there to be no 
hierarchy in the successive narrations; it is because Sartre was a philoso- 
pher that you can open Irom in the Soul at random and find interwoven 
six perspectives on the same situation: Gomez in New York, Sarah tn 
Paris, Boris in Marseilles, ready to leave for England, Daniel still in Paris, 
Odette in full flight, and Mathieu on campaign ~ it’s because he was this 
philosopher, it’s because he produced, philosophically, this concept of a 
world fragmented into an infinity of consciousnesses, each of which is an 
absolute universe, it’s because he was, in a word, that Leibnizian without 
God or that Pascahan without faith, imagining the world as a broken 
totality whose centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere, that 
he was able to reinvent, following the Americans, and after Proust and 
Celine, the polyphonic novel, French-style. 

Another example. The very narration of The Reprieve. Not only the 
number, but the cross-over of the voices. Not only their polyphony, but 
their cacophony. Not only the fact that there are several competing 
narrators, but that these narrators speak at the same time, that their 
discourses become intermingled, entangled, spin round themselves, allow 
another to pick up where they left off, or come to rest on the lips of that 
other so as to carry on the conversation there. A phrase begun in the 
mouth of Mathieu may finish in that of Brunet. There are words that 
belong to Mathieu, or Daniel, but which the centrifuge of the story 
attributes, as the sentence ends, to Boris. The conversations of Pitteaux 
and the psychiatrist, of Georges and the café waiter, get mixed up. 
A speech by Hitler melds into an interior monologue of Brunet. Philippe 
on the boulevards, shouting to the women, ‘Down with war, down with 
Daladier, long live peace!’ is brought into the same picture as the two 
members of the Ivich family, father and daughter, in the office at Laon, 
listening to the radio: ‘outside’, said Ivich, ‘...everything is happening 
outside... his room was a prison...’ — and the narration does indeed go 
outside, but it is to join Mathieu, no longer in Laon, but in Paris, sitting 
on the balustrade of the Pont-Neuf, watching the Seine flow by and 
thinking about that ‘obscure suicide’ which would ‘also’ be an ‘absolute’. 
Mathieu and Irene. Mathieu ‘raised himself gently and slid on to her’. But 
it’s Lola who, at the end of the sentence, appears, ‘lying on her back, her 
eyes shut’, while Boris ‘suddenly withdraws, pulls back the sheets and 
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sinks back on his side’. And then M. and Mme Birnenschatz sitting by 
their wireless. And the conversations between Hitler and Chamberlain, 
distributed, like a background noise, from beginning to end of the novel. 
And the ‘stench of the lavatories’ in ‘Maurice’s nostrils’, in the very same 
phrase that tells us that war ‘is prowling round the ramparts of Marra- 
kesh’.... Faced with what may appear to be narrative eccentricities, this 
interplay of voices that are mingled, interrupted and joined up, resonat- 
ing, as the first page of the book puts it, simultaneously in Angouléme, 
Marseilles, Berlin, Dover, Ghent, London and Prague; faced with this 
elliptical text, these zigzags, this whirlwind of words and conversations 
that are interrupted to give way, in the interruptions, to other 
sub-conversations which disturb them without causing too much inter- 
ference; faced with what Sartre calls, again echoing Leibniz, these 
‘instantaneous souls’, which enter into dialogue without speaking to 
each other and reply without having heard each other; faced with this 
rain of words tumbling down from the novel’s empty heaven, these atom- 
words, or this dusty haze of words, which can no longer be attributed to 
anyone in particular and float in the saturated atmosphere of the fiction, 
faced with these replies which jostle together, crash into each other, 
bounce back from each other, so that their formidable echo constitutes 
the novel’s hubbub, one can refer, once more, to the precedent set by Dos 
Passos or the Virginia Woolf of Mrs Dalloway — and this, after all, is 
exactly what Sartre does in the blurb to his novel. But it’s still the same 
situation as before. Sartre wouldn’t have read Virginia Woolf or Dos 
Passos, or wouldn’t have read them in the same way, or wouldn’t, at all 
events, have drawn the same personal conclusions from them, if he 
hadn’t brought his pre-existing philosophical intuition to bear on his 
reading. This intuition was that of historicity. It was the idea, inspired 
by Heidegger and set out, afresh, in Being and Nothingness, that our 
‘lives as individuals’ are ‘governed right down to their smallest details by 
obscure collective forces’. It’s the idea of ‘creatures’ whose reality consists 
of ‘the tangled and contradictory fabric of the judgements each one 
makes about all the others’, and the judgements ‘all of them make 
about each’. It’s the hypothesis, in other terms, according to which the 
‘most private’ emotions are the ‘reflection’ of ‘the state of the whole 
world’, and ‘the state of the world’, in turn, a sort of mass, or of dough in 
fermentation, in which that minuscule excess of matter, that lump, that 
we call a consciousness, is every now and then detached, before being 
reabsorbed and then detached once more. There is no longer any sover- 
eign subject given once and tor all. No longer any Iiberty of indifference 
presenting the subject with the possibility of defining itself, in every 
circumstance, according to its law. Instead, we have a conversion to the 
— new — notion of the responsibility of everyone for everyone else and for 
the totality of the world. Without this conviction, there is no Reprieve. 
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Without this philosophy, no novel. There was an early Sartrean philoso- 
phy which we will have to explore in detail, but which was the source of 
the extraordinary novelistic explosion of The Roads to Freedom. 

Think of the beauty of those novels impregnated with philosophy. 

And the grandeur of a philosophy which had been able to prodtice such 
novels. 

[ won’t go so far as to say that these novels prove Sartre’s philosophy. 
But there aren’t many other philosophies in history — this at least is 
certain — which have been able to withstand the ordeal by fire imposed 
on them by the novel. There are hardly any which one can even imagine 
lending themselves to being i#zplemented in such a way: let’s try to 
picture a novel inspired by the Ethics! The Critique of Practical Reason 
put into practice in a novel! The Logical Investigations dr Cartesian 
Meditations proved, or shown up in all their nakedness, by literature 
itself....!°° It was the first great originality of Sartre among all his 
contemporaries: to have managed to make of philosophy — in conformity, 
what’s more, with one of its most ancient vocations, but one torgotten 
since ancient times — an optical apparatus, an intimate eye, a movie 
camera for the gaze and, following this gaze, a camera producing ideas 
and truth. 


The philosopher-artist 


Sartre’s philosophy. 

The proportion, conversely, of literature in his philosophy. 

His way of doing philosophy, not just as a philosopher, but as a writer. 

Item one. All philosophers are writers. The greatest philosophers are 
also great writers. And it is difficult to think of any who did not intro- 
duce into theory an element of fictitiousness.*! The myth of the Cave in 
Plato. The story of the atoms in Epicurus. Descartes and his ‘evil demon’. 
Pascal and his ‘wager’. The ‘dialectic of master and slave’. Phenomen- 
ology, with the precedence, in Husserl, of the act of writing over the birth 
of meaning, and, again in Husserl, the somewhat wild and in any case 
wildly novelistic meditations, on the ‘cat’, its ‘doubleness-the-mouse’, the 
‘horse’ and its ‘parts’, the ‘playing cards’. Socrates, a character ina novel. 
Callicles, a conceptual character. Hylas. Philonous. The ‘I’ of Descartes’s 
Meditations. All the Meditations, in fact, that great autobiographical 
novel, that thrilling ‘story of my mind’ written, at times, in the manner 
of Gongora, his contemporary, his brother in Baroque mentality. The 
novel of the face in Levinas and of the flesh in Merleau-Ponty. The epic of 
Substance in Spinoza. The Master of the Stoics and the Priest of 
Nietzsche. Zarathustra. Dionysus. Again in Nietzsche, the eagle and its 
lightness of being, the camel, symbol of the spirit of gravity, the serpent 
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and all the ambiguities of the meaning of the earth. Heidegger's poetic 
mimicry. Poetry conceived, in Being and Time, as a continuation by other 
means of thinking. That ‘theoretical romanticism’ in which poetics is 
given the formidable task of revivitying a language that has become worn 
out, exhausted, ossified, wiped out. Literature or philosophy? Literature 
and philosophy. Philosophy by means of and through literature. Philoso- 
phers may deny it. They may, as did the mature Plato, the one who burnt 
his poems, excluded poets from the city, and told us that only dialectics 
can lead to truth, reject this idea, seeing in it the very stamp of the 
triumph of the Sophists. Because the true and the false, knowledge and 
fable, the triumphant Jogos and mythos are much more closely inter- 
woven than one might think and than positivistic philosophies might 
claim; there is never any pure knowledge, nor any truth free of illusion, 
there is never a philosopher who is not also a writer — I know of no 
philosophical system (including that of Plato) which hasn’t, at one 
moment or another, put literature in the command post. 


Article two. If there was a period which pushed this logic to a paroxystic 
extreme, if there was a century which drew all the conclusions from this 
philosophical passion for fiction and, consequently, for language, it was 
obviously the twentieth century. Heidegger, then. Husserl. But also 
Althusser’s way of reading texts for the symptoms of hidden meaning 
they display. Freud’s work on and in language, before and contemporary 
with Heidegger. The ‘unconscious structured like a language’ of Lacan. 
His ‘it — or id — speaks’. His conviction — Lacan again — that, contrary to 
what the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus thought, there are more resources 
in language than in thought, and that what cannot be conceived of either 
clearly or obscurely can still be spoken of. Lacan’s theory of ‘dit-mension’ 
[‘dimension’, but also ‘said-mention’], the idea that ‘before speech, noth- 
ing either is or isn’t, since ‘it is only with speech that there are things 
which are true or false, that is to say which are, and things which are not’ 
— the idea that ‘truth hollows out its way into the real thanks to the 
dimension of speech’.** Foucault and his ‘archaeology’ of a knowledge 
conceived as a sedimentation of discourses. The genetic ‘code’ of biolo- 
gists. The ‘syntax’ of economic models. Mental illness constituted, again 
according to Foucault, by the intersection of the ‘discourses’ that have 
homed in on it, overlaid it, suffocated it and, finally, defined it. Fascism, 
according to Faye, structured by a round dance of words, acronyms and 
names. Anglo-American philosophies. The development of the technolo- 
gies of language. Levinas and his primacy of the letter, and his resistance 
to spirit in the name of the letter. Barthes: language is ‘Fascist’. 
The Freudians: no, it’s the other way round, language has, on the con- 
trary, a liberating power! The debate between Heideggerians and 
anti-Heideggerians on the question of whether words lead to things or, 
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on the contrary, bar access to them. In short, and to adopt the words of 
Frege, the great ‘linguistic turn’ of contemporary philosophy. The eleva- 
tion of language itself to the status of the supreme object of philosophy. 
The transformation of ontology into logology, and that of the very 
exercise of thought into a ‘fundamental hermeneutics’ or a ‘general 
philology’. The twentieth century was the century of language. It was 
the century in which language became the transcendental pre-condition 
of thought, its centre, its crucial environment, its sole object, its subject.7° 
There are, to say it again, two great temptations which have hitherto 
divided the history of philosophy between them. On the one side we have 
Plato’s party, banishing its poets and dreaming of a pure dialectics. On 
the other side the romantic — or sophistic — commitment to the idea that 
all manifestation takes place through language, through an art and thus a 
language which constitute the real body of truth. The twentieth century 
was, from this point of view, the anti-Platonic century par excellence.” 
It was the moment in the history of thought when the sophistic and 
romantic trends won their most dazzling triumph. And that’s why the 
art of language, or art as such, became the very element of truth in this 
period. One example among others — but it will soon be obvious that Lam 
not quoting it at random: Bergson maintaining, in Laughter, that ‘art’, 
because perception ‘expands’ in it, offers us ‘a more direct vision 
ofw@ality”.... 


Article three. There was one philosopher in the twentieth century who 
was apparently ill-equipped to carry out this ‘linguistic turn’. And that 
philosopher was Sartre. We'll see how reticent he was, for political 
reasons — but can one, in this particular case, separate out politics? — 
about anything that might resemble an idolatry of form. And we'll see the 
relentlessness he would deploy, from Words to his ‘Maoist’ period, to 
liquidate the man of letters in himself, to kill off the literary temptation, 
to ensure that literature and, a fortiori, philosophy, would become once 
more what they should ‘never have stopped being’: a pure ‘social func- 
tion’. For now, there’s this letter to Brice Parain: ‘language may resist me, 
perplex me, but I will only be taken in by it if I so desire’. The well- 
known pages of What is Literature?: ‘the writer's function is to call a 
spade a spade; if words are sick, it’s up to us to cure them; instead of that, 
many people live off this illness; modern literature, in many cases, is a 
cancer of words....’ A little later, the conversation with Pierre Verstrae- 
ten which represents his main doctrinal statement on this issue and in 
which he takes issue, notably, with ‘the Tel Quel group’: often people 
think that ‘there are words in their heads’; J think that the opposite is the 
case; | have ‘the impression that they are outside, like a kind of great 
electronic system’; it’s my impression that ‘you press a few buttons’ and 
‘that produces results’ - an impression that, it will be agreed, springs 
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from a simplistic and throughly instrumental conception of language.”* 
And then, above all, Saint Genet, of all his major studies the one in which 
he pays the most serious attention to the question of language, the 
function of literature, its powers — and in which he adopts, in turn, 
three points of view, each of them more disappointing, more feeble 
than the previous one.~° First there is a prosaic vision, banally conven- 
tionalist and utilitarian — the vision of a man who simply has not thought 
about the powers and pitfalls of language: the sign is ‘a conventional 
relation which turns a present object into a substitute for an absent 
object’; it’s a ‘lie’, a way of ‘lying to tell the truth’ (a barely disguised 
reworking of Plato’s condemnation of poetry and poets). Then a roman- 
tic vision, also terribly banal, ostensibly functioning as a counterweight 
to the first, a compunction — but one which merely inverts, and thus 
reinforces, its naivety: the ‘miracle’ of the word and ‘salvation’ through 
literature; ‘word poems’ and ‘sacred object’; ‘the spoken word is a 
gesture, and the written word a thing’ (a patent echo of Hugo’s pro- 
nouncements — ‘for the word is the Word, and the Word is God...’). And 
finally a metaphysics of the sign, drawing explicitly on Blanchot to sing 
the praises of language which ‘rustles all by itself’, like ‘a forest at night’: 
language ‘is at one and the same time the flight of being into meanings, 
the evaporation of meanings, in short an annihilation — and it is itself 
being, air that is minted, words that are written and engraved’. Blanchot 
and Breton...Plato and Hugo...Nothing here to indicate any real 
interest in language. Nothing resembling a modern, original, personal 
meditation on an arch-text that has become the very site of meaning and 
its truth. Because he was obsessively Husserlian, because he had given the 
formula ‘back to the things themselves’ its most elementary sense, be- 
cause he relied on the most conventional version of all the theories of the 
sign in circulation since Saussure, it is no exaggeration to say that Sartre 
was, in principle and out of principle, the least inclined of contemporary 
philosophers to allow language, and thus literature, not only to govern, 
but go undermine, the tasks of thought. Didn’t he go so far, in the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason, as to assimilate language to a ‘practico- 
inert’ -- a materiality, an impersonal repetition, a treacherous tool? And, 
at the time he was writing ‘Flaubert’, and thus after Words and at the 
height of his ‘Maoist’ period, didn’t he go so far as to make this strange 
admission, ‘why waste time composing beautiful sentences?’? 


Article four. There’s a difference between what you say and what you do. 
There’s a difference between what Sartre proclaimed, or thought it right 
to proclaim — and what he wrote. And because he was also an artist, or 
because Poulou, the little story-teller of Words, was never entirely dead in 
him or perhaps, indeed, because he was a real Husserlian and Husserl’s 
conception of a ‘return to the things themselves’ was after all more 
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complex than a simple mistrust of the bewitchments of language, Sartre 
betrayed himself, belied his own principles and, lo and behold, strangely, 
through an extraordinary paradox, revealed himself to be, in the reality 
of his work, the contemporary philosopher whose story-telling powers 
doubtless went the furthest. His biographies, which present thenjselves as 
novels as much as essays. The famous ‘it happened like this or some other 
way, it doesn’t matter’ of Jean Genet’s becoming-a-thief. The book on 
Flaubert whose principle character he admits was partly ‘a fabrication’, 
for which ‘at each moment’ he ‘had to use [his] imagination’, of which he 
explicitly said, moreover, that he wanted it to be ‘read as a novel’ and 
that it would be best if it were read ‘with the idea in mind [...] that itis a 
true novel’.>” It’s a fact that several of the book’s hypotheses are arbi- 
trary, and thus novelistic in character: the portrait of Dr Flaubert, for 
instance, the novelist’s father, whom he turns into a double of his own 
grandfather Schweitzer, for lack of information; the exact nature of the 
notorious ‘nervous illness’ which he absolutely needs, for his ‘existential 
psychoanalysis’ to be applicable, to see as a ‘neurosis’, not an ‘epilepsy’ — 
and too bad if Du Camp, the Goncourt brothers, Bouilhet, the doctors, 
all agreed in saying the opposite! Then again, there’s the no less notorious 
remark about the childhood of the little ‘idiot’: ‘This is a fabrication, 
I confess. I have no proof that it was so,” in which one can, to be sure, 
hear an echo of ‘this tract is put forth merely as a history, or, if you will, 
as a tale’ of his master Descartes at the start of the Discourse on Method, 
but in which we should see above all the confirmation of the decidedly 
and definitively literary character of his ‘Flaubert as L imagine him’. His 
philosophical treatises are themselves stuffed full of literature. His de- 
scriptions of desire, in Being and Nothingness, as a ‘thickening’ of 
consciousness in the body and a ‘birdliming of the body’ in the world, 
are straight from a novel. Novelistic, too, are the pages on ‘obesity’ 
conceived as overabundant and excessive ‘facticity’ of the flesh or on 
the ridiculous appearance of a waddling backside suddenly resembling an 
‘isolated cushion’ or a ‘thing’ borne on legs. Novelistic, again, are the 
pages on the ‘contingency’ of flesh, when he describes how the flesh is 
‘usually disguised by clothes, make-up, the way the beard and the hair 
are cut, its expression’, but how there always comes a moment, ‘in the 
course of long acquaintance with a person’ when ‘all the masks fall’ and 
‘I tind myself in the presence of the pure contingency of presence’. And as 
for the passage on sadism, lost in the third part of the book and reused in 
another form in What is Literature?,*’ as for those appalling analyses in 
which desire is seen ‘emptying itself? of its anxiety and the sadistic 
subject, impeccably frigid, finds extreme pleasure in converting the 
other into an object, manipulating him like a tool, imposing on him 
gestures and postures which disable him and strip him, forcing him to 
recognize himself in that sullied, sweating, humiliated, panting image, 
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the image of his poor tortured body, and on the alert, finally, for signs of 
his ultimate abandonment in his vanquished gaze, they could have been 
written by Bataille and — be it said in passing — tell us perhaps more about 
Sartre’s fantasies than the most daring passages of his letters or his War 
Diaries (Doubrovsky: confession ‘is camouflaged as philosophical dis- 
course’?! ...). Even an essay tells a story, he would tell the Beaver, at the 
time of the War Diaries: and he was evidently telling her all about Being 
and Nothingness as he wrote it, telling her (exactly as he did, at the same 
period, for his novel) how he intended to arrange his effects and scatter 
examples, funny stories, apologias and anecdotes through the narrative, 
how he was going to capture the attention of the inattentive reader, how 
he would set a trap for him by ending his book by launching into a 
discussion of the ‘hole’ and the ‘viscous’. ‘My ideas were just whims,’ he 
was to say much later, faced with that great ruined building site, his 
philosophical oeuvre: whims, that’s the word he used; pretty crazy ideas, 
fads, facetious or extravagant hypotheses, real meanderings, thoughts 
flying off at a tangent he called them too; and what he meant by that, 
explicitly or implicitly, was, inevitably, a language which for its part, as 
in a fiction or a poem, would also find room for aberration, fantasy, 
unreason, delirium or wildcat associations. Writing as showing. Writing 
as pathos and the pathos-filled structure of language. The very gesture of 
writing experienced as a physical experience, involving the whole body. 
The consciousness of the philosopher conceived as an unleashed subject- 
ivity, grappling with its demons. Sartre, clearly, and as so often, seems to 
be defending one conception while exemplifying another. He theorizes a 
certain usage of words, instrumental and non-fictional — and no sooner 
has he put pen to paper than he is doing the precise opposite. He had 
been a writer because he was a philosopher, now he was a philosopher 
because he was a writer. He had drawn from philosophy the best formal 
inventions of his novels — now he drew from his talent as a novelist the 
most audacious, and the most convincing, hypotheses of his ontology and 
his ethics. What is the sign of a judicious thought? A sentence that sounds 
right. And the proof that a concept is properly constructed? The harmony 
of the language in which it is set out. 


On that basis there were of course journalists who insulted him and mean 
spirits who tried to discredit him. 

Jules Vuillemin, or Jean Wahl, for instance, may have judged that 
Merleau-Ponty was a more serious philosopher — and others may have 
preferred Death Sentence to Nausea. 

In that adventure, in that grafting of philosophy on to the novel and of 
the novel on to philosophy, in that manner of experiencing his philosoph- 
ical work as a literary adventure and his creative work as an effect of his 
philosophical destiny, in the very definition of philosophy as a region of 
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literature and of literature as a region of philosophy, he was unique and 
would bear comparison with no one. 

Simone de Beauvoir had a word for it. A phrase. She said it several 
times, > and it is, as usual, the best definition of this early Sartre: “Spinoza 
and Stendhal... when I first knew you, you told me you wanted’ to be 
Spinoza and Stendhal, both at the same time.’ There were writers, in 
the twentieth century, who wanted to be Stendhal or nothing. There were 
philosophers who wanted to be Spinoza, or not to be at all. But to be both 
at once, Stendhal and Spinoza, Spinoza and Stendhal, the one in the 
other, the one through the other, Spinoza corrupting Stendhal, Stendhal 
alienating Spinoza, this combination of the two names, this intersection 
of the two registers and the two kinds of prestige — this, in her opinion, 
belonged to Sartre alone, and constituted the uniqueness of his mastery. 

Bergson delegated to Proust the task of writing his novels. 

Voltaire, a paltry philosopher, left to d’-Holbach the formidable task of 
tidying up his metaphysics. 

Sartre was the first one — the only one — to be able to split himself up, 
without frittering away his talent, into a man of theory and a story-teller 
of genius. 


What is literature? 


And then there was, finally, Sartre’s real discovery of genius. 

There was his great thought, his craziest and at the same time, for his 
period, his most fertile intuition. 

There was the simple idea that, because it echoed what those years 
were contusedly awaiting — because it responded, as if by miracle, to the 
questions which a whole generation, emerging from the war, was asking 
about writers, their significance and the significance of their silence — was 
to earn him the most fervent allegiances. 

There was, in a word, his theory of commitment. 

For there were two Sartrean theories of commitment. 

There was his other theory, the one which prevailed in the fifties and 
then the sixties, and which, alas, is the one which springs to mind: his 
fellow-travelling with the Communists; the familiar and terrible images 
of Sartre and Beauvoir in the USSR or Cuba; the shipwreck of a great 
philosophy, and a no less great literature, which put themselves — we shall 
see how, why and under the sway of what passions — at the service of 
propaganda and sacrificed themselves on the altar of totalitarian powers; 
commitment understood as bringing literature into line, mortifying it, 
hating and destroying it. 

But there was another, completely different theory — an early Sartrean 
theory of commitment which had little to do with that caricature; there 
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was an early, younger Sartre, who, in 1944, emerging from the unpre- 
cedented trial which the European consciousness had just undergone, 
asked basically the same type of questions as Blanchot in The Last Man, 
or Bataille in his last texts, and asked them in a magnificent little book, 
albeit one that is not read properly and not appreciated properly, being 
seen generally through the rear mirror of the last period of Sartre’s 
activity, when it ought to be situated in the context of the end of the 
war and the real contexts which it was really echoing. This book is called 
What is Literature? \t is, of all Sartre’s texts, one of the most constantly 
decried. It is, over and above Sartre himself, the text which ended up 
finding itself identified — think of Pierre Nora’s Débat, whose creation at 
the end of the seventies was explicitly meant as an interment of the 
Sartrean intellectual — with the idea of an enslavement of literature and 
of spiritual values. And yet you only have to read it, just read it, to gauge, 
here too, the enormity of the misunderstanding. 


What is Literature? does not say that literature must commit itself, that 
commitment ts for literature an obligation, a marching order, a mission. 
And if it does not say this, if it does not ‘appeal’ for commitment, if it 
does not say to writers, ‘Wake up! mobilize! I am the police force of 
letters and I am calling on you to commit yourselves!” it’s for the plain 
and simple reason that literature is already committed, naturally, spon- 
taneously and, so to speak, automatically — if it does not ‘preach’ com- 
mitment, if it does not make of it (contrary to what has been repeated, 
with almost Paviovian predictability, for more than fifty years) a burning 
obligation, an imperative, a party line, if there is absolutely no question 
of making any effort to commit oneself, to force oneself or be forced to 
do so, it’s because this commitment is nothing other than the conse- 
quence of the fact that literature is written with words, and that putting 
a word to a thing is to make it lose its ‘innocence’, to ‘alter’ it, to give it 
another type of ‘existence’, a ‘new dimension’, to ‘transform it’ and by 
that very fact to ‘commit’ it. Committed, for Sartre, means first and 
foremost: conscious of the power of words. A committed work is nothing 
other, in What is Literature?,? than a work which has taken stock of this 
obvious fact, perfectly familiar not only to writers, but to observers of the 
human heart: words have a power, they are like loaded pistols — as Count 
Mosca says with a sigh as he watches the coach carry away Fabrizio and 
Sanseverina: ‘if the word Love comes up between them, I’m lost...’ The 
consequence is that the only thing the theorist of commutment ts justified, 
at a pinch, in expecting from the prose writer, the only prayer that might 
be addressed to him, would be: either words that are, deliberately or not, 
‘in the thick of it’, or ‘up to the ears’, or, as Pascal put it, ‘embarked’; or a 
literature of which I will simply repeat that, being made of words, it has 
the inevitable power of acting on the world and transforming it; as a 
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theorist, I expect from the writer that he becomes more aware of the state 
that has fallen to his lot; | expect him to transform the experience of 
‘immediate spontaneity’ into something ‘reflective’, | expect him to try 
‘to achieve the most lucid and the most complete consciousness of being 
embarked’ and of the fact that his words are ‘compromised’ (in 
Malraux’s terms, ‘he must transform them into awareness’); I expect 
him to write ‘with full knowledge of the facts’, without attempting, as 
do the upholders of escapist literature, to ‘dim his lantern’; and I expect 
him, even if he uses his pistol to fire with, to do it ‘like a man, by aiming 
at targets, and not like a child, at random, by shutting his eyes and firing 
merely for the pleasure of hearing the shot go off’.’* The concept of 
commitment is not a political concept underlining the writer’s social 
duties; it is a philosophical concept designating the metaphysical powers 
of language. To speak of commitment is not to ‘rope in’ writers; It 1s to 
remind them of what everyone knows or should know: that every act of 
naming ‘becomes an integral part of objective spirit’; that it thereby gives 
to the word and the thing a ‘new dimension’; that each word spoken 
contributes to ‘unveiling’? the world, and that to unveil it is always 
alreadyterchange it... 

Nor does What ts Literature? say (what, | must repeat, it never said, 
and what it was read as saying only at the cost of a huge misrepresen- 
tation of its meaning) that literature should put itself, in particular, at the 
services of political causes and combats — that it should be expected to 
produce poems or novels militating for the Just, the True and the Good. It 
was obvious that writers had im other respects to adopt strong political 
positions, that they had the duty, as citizens, to struggle against Franco or 
against the after-effects of the Vichy spirit, against torture and against 
racism in the USA, that they would be called upon, in the years to come, 
to react to the Paris visit of the American general ‘Ridgway the plague’, 
to the death of the Algerian worker Belaid Hocine, to the arrest of 
Duclos, to the death sentence passed against Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
to the first massacres in Algeria, to Henri Alleg’s book on torture, to the 
execution of Fernand Yveton, to the compromises made by the respect- 
able Left, to the indictment of Abdelkader and Jacqueline Guerroud), 
alleged to be Yveton’s ‘accomplices’; it was obvious that there could and 
must be, later on, things to reflect on and argue about in the irruption of 
Soviet dissidents on to the European political scene, in repression in 
Poland or Chile — that it was an urgent task to become actively commit- 
ted on all these fronts, and that the period expected from its ‘intellectuals’ 
hard-hitting, far-reaching words: all this was plainly true, and Sartre was 
the first to recognize it. But there are places for that, he says. Platforms. 
There is a style and a rhetoric — appeals, petitions, newspaper articles, 
lectures — whose precise function this is, and Sartre had frequent recourse 
to all of them. But novels are something else. They do not have to 
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intervene on these questions. In no case are they the place in which to 
treat the question of French dishonour in Algeria or the — American — 
animals suffering with plague. It was Aragon who wrote novels for that. 
He was the one who, in The Conmmunists, produced a committed novel 
in the banal sense. It was Anatole France who, before Aragon, invented 
the roman a these, and gave it distinction. It was Fernandez, the sup- 
porter of Doriot, who advocated, albeit in a perceptibly different sense, 
the novel with a ‘message’.*” As for Sartre, he never really wrote a roman 
a these, or novel with a message. In his first novels he was defending no 
‘party line’. He was proposing no unequivocal or simple ‘moral’. The 
Roads to Freedom has no main narrator, no central story-line — how 
could it defend a party line? through whose voice? which character 
would be the repository of the message, or of the vision of the world, 
or of the point of view? 

There was indeed a genre, during this period, which had the task of 
taking sides and defending particular arguments. This genre was theatre. 
It was this dramatic art which was to be, from Bariona onwards, another 
of Sartre’s great passions and which, in Altona for instance, would enable 
him to displace, disguise, universalize and, finally, discuss with formid- 
able efficacy the question of torture in Algeria. But we must remember 
something. Theatre, in Sartre’s classification of genres, wasn’t altogether 
a literary genre. To be sure, it works hand in glove with the imagination. 
It is even, as Saint Genet reminds us, one of the places par excellence of 
that derealization of the world that is proper to literature. And that, 
moreover, is the reason why, ever since the Greeks threw stones at 
Thespis, ever since the not-so-distant time when the Christian churches 
refused a proper burial to actors, theatre inspired a subdued mistrust in 
‘ant societies’ which can ‘scent an obscure danger’ in those representa- 
tions whose bottom line is always: ‘this doesn’t really exist’.*° The fact 
remains that it lies outside the literary ‘domain’ by virtue of one differ- 
ence, a decisive one. Literature is absence. It is the radical separation 
between the writer and his readers, and between one reader and the next. 
It is, for better or worse, the producer of a split, a division, some would 
say a difference, a difference that defers. Whereas theatre — as Rousseau, 
another theatre-goer, had clearly seen and as Sartre, after him, never tired 
of repeating — has precisely the opposite properties: the physical presence 
of the spectators, the communicative warmth of that presence, the 
gathering together of habitual readers into a compact, authentic throng 
which receives the message, not only in the heat of this communion, but 
without any time-lag; in short, the double imperative of fraternity and 
efficacity, coming before that of the Beautiful or that of the True. One 
can rejoice at this, or one can deplore it. Sartre, depending on the period 
of his career and whether he was in an ‘artistic’ or ‘militant’ mood, would 
find it either a reason for thinking literature as of less account, or else the 
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proof of its excellence. On one point there is no doubt. It’s that theatre 
cannot entirely be considered as an art-form. It is, rather, a frontier genre 
between literature and non-literature. This was one of Sartre’s main 
differences with Camus, who, for his part, saw in theatre ‘the highest 
and, in any case, the most universal of literary genres’.” And it was also, 
by the way, one of the reasons why Sartre’s theatre often derived some of 
its inspiration from the light theatre of the boulevards:*“ how could a 
philosopher, an artist, whom we have seen taking such great care to be up 
to date in the art of the novel, how could this avant-garde writer, enough 
of a connoisseur of modernism in the theatre to regret, in a 1960 
Sorbonne lecture, that there was no new Brecht on the horizon to 
renew the dramatic arts, how could this enlightened amateur ,have pro- 
duced a theatre closer to Bernstein and Guitry, or the edifying plays of 
Diderot, than to that same Brecht, or Pirandello, whom he admired? The 
explanation lies here: theatre is not an art, it’s a tool; it’s not a genre, it’s a 
vehicle; its a prodigiously effective machine, albeit a prosaic and almost 
vulgar one, for intervening in the affairs of the everyday world; and the 
coarse tricks of the trade characteristic of boulevard theatre, its comedies 
and its tear-jerking or edifying political tragedies, are pertectly adequate 
for this task. 

In short, there’s the writer, and there’s the intellectual. There’s the 
writer who goes his way, and the intellectual who, from time to time, 
through articles or plays, mobilizes in favour of a great cause. There’s the 
intellectual, that intermittent character who, just like the democrat of 
whom The Republic says that one day he plays the flute, another day 
does gymnastics, on a third day business, on the fourth nothing, on the 
fitth attends to philosophy or war, feels or does not feel commandeered 
by the affairs of the world — and then there’s the writer who advances, 
indifferent to the day’s demands, along the obscure venture of The Roads 
to Freedom, Nausea or The Family Idiot. This Sartre wasn’t far from 
thinking that, when a writer commits himself in the narrow sense of the 
word, when he springs to the defence of an innocent person, or mobilizes 
against the use of torture in Algeria, he does it precisely to the degree that 
he is not a writer: he changes pen, or dips the same pen ina different ink. 
It this Sartre argued tor anything, it was, at bottom, like the surrealists, 
for the non-alignment of literature and politics, the separation of genres 
and orders: the uncoupling of the respective speeds of sedimentation and 
the respective baleful effects of the two systems of expression. The result 
is that, far from being, as people always say, and as Sartre himself finally 
said at the time of Words, and then of The Family Idiot and his shift to 
Maoism, proot of a mistrustful attitude towards literature, this theory of 
commitment is, for the time being, whatever way you look at it, the exact 
opposite: a eulogy, an apologia, for literature itself. 

So what, then, is commitment? 
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How is it defined, in its real real being and its utterances? 

It What is Literature? tells us what it isn’t, what does it tell us about 
what it is? 

In reality, it says three things: it says (and this is much more exciting, 
and daring, than the catalogue of ‘militant’ platitudes generally attrib- 
uted to Sartre) that the problematic of commitment is the precise answer 
to three precise questions. 

The first question is: what does one write about? Answer: the present 
day. This time and no other. I was saying that Sartre made no specific 
recommendations. That’s not entirely true. For if he didn’t press writers 
to descend into the political arena and to defend, in their novels, one 
party line rather than another, he did, all the same, recommend that they 
embrace their time, a time which does press them. He exhorted them to 
open their arms to the period which is theirs, and which it would be 
literally ruinous to try to evade. He invited them, in a word, to come 
down from the ethereal heavens where literature usually takes its pleas- 
ure, so as to talk of what ‘places’ it in a firm context, and thereby places 
us too. Committed, for a novel, means the opposite of historical. To 
commit oneself, for a writer, means to refuse Aragon’s other temptation, 
symmetrical, at bottom, to the first: that of the historical novel which, in 
La Semaine sainte [Holy Week], claimed to be using another period to 
speak more clearly about our own. A committed novel is a novel which 
tells us, not about the Greeks, or the Middle Ages, or the century of 
Géricault or Delacroix, but about Bouville today, the smell of the metro 
and the night-clubs of Paris after the Liberation, the emotions of a 
teacher running around town trying to find an abortionist for his mis- 
tress, the confusion felt by a homosexual; about Munich and appease- 
ment, the proletariat, Jews, locomotives — that period, our period, the 
only one allotted to us, and which it is the duty of all of us writers to 
tackle head-on and not to mythify. This is so true, Sartre identifies the 
novel so closely with the living, incandescent period in which it is born 
and lives, he is so persuaded of the essential link between literature and 
circumstance, that he goes so far as to say that novels grow stale over the 
centuries, or even worse over the years, and that even The Silence of the 
Sea, for example, which had a meaning in Paris in 1941, the year of its 
publication, when France was still suffering from the shock of defeat and 
the first months of Occupation, no longer had the same meaning in New 
York, or London, or indeed in Paris the following year, in the context of 
an Occupation and a Resistance that had both become more radical: the 
public of Vercors ‘was the man of ’41’; as early as the following year, ‘the 
end of ’42’, he ‘had lost his public’ and, therefore, the book had lost ‘its 
effectiveness’....°” Take a living book. Take a book written by a living 
person, about the passions, the anger, the fears of a living person. Let a 
certain time elapse. Give it the time to go and join, on the dusty shelves of 
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a library, the great books of the past. It ‘falls back and collapses’. Before 
long, all that’s left is ‘ink spots on musty paper’. And its heroes of flesh 
and blood, its raw, restless characters, present as living people, will join 
the Swanns, the Bergottes, the Testes, in the vast cemetery of ‘exengplary 
feelings’ and allegedly eternal ‘values’....7° 

The second question is: for what, or rather for whom, does one write? 
Answer: the present day. For this time, and no other. For this same period 
which, we have just seen, the writer has chosen as his object. The 
committed writer is the one who, with firmness, resolution and clarity, 
decides to address himself, not to some future, distant and thus fanta- 
sized period, but to the very time whose contemporary he is. He is the 
one who, not satisfied with speaking about this time which is:his, takes 
the decision to speak also for it. He is the one who, not satisfied with 
thinking, with Balzac, that the ‘mission of books’ is to ‘point out the 
disasters produced by changes in manners and morals’, writes with the 
firm intention of having, in turn, an effect on the manners and morals of 
this time. There are writers who make the opposite choice. There are 
writers who say: ‘I write for a future, and as yet invisible public — real lite 
is elsewhere; so is the real tribunal; my work will be judged there, on 
appeal, only posterity counts.’*' And it sometimes happened, of course, 
that Sartre thought the same way; later on, he too would let his imagin- 
ation run on these stories of posterity, of a mystical pact with the great 
dead, of eternal fame; and there are many manifestations, in what I will 
call the ‘second Sartre’, or ‘the penultimate Sartre’, of this dream, this 
temptation, the way that he would eventually allow himself to be won 
over to the idea of a survival of works or even of souls. Witness John 
Gerassi, maintaining that ‘Sartre claimed not to be afraid of death 
because his writings would guarantee him immortality’.*7 The same 
Gerasst presents us with a Sartre cynically explaining his survival strategy: 
‘All T want out of the future, whatever there 1s, of it, is to be read,’ and that 
‘for that’, | have less ‘need of a Gorz writing the umpteenth conformist, 
orthodox book about me’ than a discussion partner, Benny Lévy, who 
might make people think that ‘I had all along been influenced by the 
Talmud, by the Kabbalah, by the Koran for that matter’.** Witness, too, 
the interview with Contat and Rybalka,” at the time The Family Idiot was 
published, in which, in answer to the question whether he has any fears 
about ‘the judgement of posterity’, he replies, with disconcerting and 
serene candour, ‘not at all’, then, as if he wanted to be certain of having 
made himself understood: ‘it’s not that | am convinced it will be favour- 
able. But I do hope this judgement will be made’; the ‘Self-Portrait at 
Seventy’ in which he repeats, ‘I hope I will still be read in a hundred 
years —- though ] am not sure they will.’ Or, finally, there’s a whole series of 
admissions, at the very same time he was engaged in dialogue with his 
Maoist friends: ‘I chose the writer’s profession against death and because 
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Thad no faith’; or, ‘This idea of literary survival, which I have completely 
abandoned since, was surely to begin with the centre of the energy 
I devoted to it’; 46 or again, in On a raison de se révolter, his interview 
with Gavi and Victor: people have sought ‘a whole range of ways’ to 
‘protect themselves’ against death, and it’s clear that 1 too have ‘poured 
out into my love of writing my desire for survival’.*’ But, for now, he 
didn’t believe in it. He didn’t want to believe. He was, indeed, this Sartre, 
the Sartre of What is Literature?, and of the first theory of commitment, 
the modern writer who did the most to kill off, in him but also in us and, 
at all events, in his contemporaries, the very idea of a work living on 
appeal, awaiting its definitive verdict. And he did this by means of a 
metaphor which recurs, in this book and elsewhere,*” with an extreme 
insistence: the metaphor of bananas. ‘I’ve always considered’, he says, 
‘bananas as dead fruit whose real live taste escaped me.’ Or, “To know 
what they — bananas — are, you have to eat them on the spot, where 
they’ve just been picked.’ Or, “The books transmitted from one period to 
the next are dead fruit. At an earlier time they had a different taste, bitter 
and sharp. You had to read Emile or The Persian Letters when they had 
just been picked.’ Or, finally, ‘it seems that bananas have a better taste 
when they have just been picked. Works of the mind should likewise be 
eaten on the spot.’ What was he getting at with all this talk of bananas? 
That literature, like bananas, is perishable. That literature, like bananas, 
dies if it is not consumed soon enough. That he wanted a literature of 
finitude, anchored in the here and now and expecting nothing from a 
time to come, in which all that will be left of books and bananas will be a 
musty aroma, a mouldy, stale taste. Here, as elsewhere, he refuses to see 
the world ‘with the eyes of the future’. He challenges the very principle 
which sustained the classical ages and which consists of giving oneself 
discussion partners ‘who have not yet been born’.*” Look at Nietzsche! 
he growls. And Baudelaire! And even Nizan! Look at them, these suicides 
of society, these desperate cases! Look at the ignominy of these ‘posthu- 
mous rehabilitations’ -- they ‘take one of us, they make him die of rage or 
sorrow and then, a quarter-century later, they set up a monument to him, 
and it’s the same people who make speeches to his effigy, the same 
jackals...’?°? No. Literature is written, must only be written, here, in 
the a for the instant, without any possibility of escape from ane 
closure of this instant and, thus, with no further right of appeal. Litera- 
ture is an essential activity, vital and all-consuming — it is worthless, it 
doesn’t catch fire at all, if it doesn’t catch fire here, immediately, ona 
‘first reading’ which, for him, is ‘the one that counts most’. » Every 
sentence, he insists, must ‘echo on every level of man and society’, and 
if it were ever to fail to do so, if it were to abandon the aspiration to be 
‘everything’, it wouldn’t be worth ‘an hour’s trouble’.’* But note well! It 
is none the less, and at the same time, a precarious, contingent activity, 
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since it is resolutely and entirely inscribed within the present moment. 
In short, ‘committed’, for a novel, means: turning its back on the illusions 
of timelessness. To go for ‘commitment’ means to resist the temptation 
of writing, as Valéry did in his own lifetime, ‘posthumous kooks’. 
Committed writers are those who are ‘living before they are dead’. 
To defend commitment is nothing other than to abandon the mirages of 
posterity. 

One last question: whom is one addressing when one writes? Answer: 
a big audience; the biggest possible; philosophy and, a fortiori, literature 
are again worthless unless they address the broadest public imaginable — 
ultimately, everyone. This is the media Sartre. This is the Sartre who 
loved newspapers. It’s the Sartre who read those newspapers, but it’s also 
the one who, like Marx on the Frankfurter or Hegel writing, almost 
single-handed, after his departure from Jena, his Bayiberg Gazette, telt 
the temptation to write newspapers, from Les Tenips modernes to Libé- 
ration, without respite and without getting disillusioned. It’s a Sartre who 
took the media, and thus the public, so seriously, that he wasn’t tar from 
believing, and saving, again in What is Literature’, that if one had to 
chose the noble genre par excellence, if it were absolutely necessary to 
name the genre in which one can find ample illustration of those virtues 
of finitude, immediacy and inscription in the present which were those 
of the literature he was henceforth to call committed, it would be jour- 
nalism — especially, it is true, when it has the style, and the tone, of 
Hemingway's literary reportages.... This Sartre was doubtless not the 
opposite of the “insecurely committed’ intellectual of the fellow-travelling 
period. He was already the writer who had lost his way and was running 
after the working class, or the younger generation, or both at once. He 
was that somewhat shamefaced intellectual who would spend half of the 
life left to him trying to expiate his origins, now judged heinous — by 
attempting, at all costs, to melt into the substance of the people; and then 
the remaining half of that time, once he’d realized he was chasing a 
phantom, imagining that he might give it all up and, since he couldn’t 
speak to everyone, no longer speak to anyone. And, finally, in this 
obsession with presence, in this way of dreaming of books which 
would manage to reduce almost to nothing the distance between the 
letter and its addressee, or between the letter and itself; in that idea of a 
letter which would be an act and an act which, as Derrida again might 
put it, would itself be without differance, pertectly replete, there was the 
temptation to abolish the distance we saw just now between literature 
and theatre, and so to align literary genres on the genre, or semi-genre, of 
Sartre’s boulevard theatre, and to align oneself with a conventional 
Rousseauism which to some extent prefigured the totalitarian delirium 
of the final pertod. (When he speaks of books which should be consumed 
on the spot, like bananas, isn’t it the example of Exile which he gives 
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each time?) But he hadn’t yet reached this stage. There was, for the time 
being, one really blissful moment when he just dreamt aloud of a power- 
ful, and demanding, literature, which would break out of the absurd 
enclosure into which its happy few confine it and whose principles would 
have to be defended with equal passion in Les Temps modernes and 
France-Soir. Here we have a philosopher outside the walls of the philo- 
sophical ivory tower, one who wrote in cafés, almost in the streets, and 
whom you could meet, every day, at the crossroads of the rue Saint- 
Benoit and the boulevard Saint-Germain, buying the newspapers he 
consumed in such quantities. Not satisfied with philosophizing on the 
celebrated apricot cocktail of Raymond Aron, he made it a point of 
honour to philosophize, apparently with pleasure, in the very places 
where the cocktail, like bananas, is consumed — a public writer of a 
new kind, accessible to all, open, no longer above the fray of the world 
but in the very thick of it; and there was nothing commonplace about 
this dream. It shows, again, a desire for transparency. A longing for 
light, ostentation and dazzle. The frenzied desire to stand entire in 
front of the gaze of a public invited to this permanent show, almost 
this exhibition, which his life and the staging of his glorious self had 
become. The strange but tenacious conviction, too, that to show, to show 
oneself, necessarily means, when you are Sartre, helping others to see, 
flooding with light a world full of darkness. But also — why not say it? —a 
real generosity, a superabundance of being, a prodigality - and hence 
a form of courage. 


The Maillarme-Debord axis 


I insist. There were, in the view of this early Sartre, two possible atti- 
tudes. On the one side, for the sake of clarity, Mallarmé and his plan for a 
religious, even sectarian literature, forbidden to what he called the 
vulgar; on the one side, this same side, Mallarmé’s descriptions of the 
mass public as a ‘sewer manhole’ discharging its vain and empty words, 
and the correlative idea of an ‘immaculate’ language, made up of ‘hier- 
atic formulae whose arid study blinds the profane’ and from which one 
would carefully ‘keep away the importunate’ (the modern version of this 
attitude is Debord asserting that ‘whatever the epoch, nothing important 
has been communicated by sparing the audience, even one composed of 
the contemporaries of Pericles’, and that, in this period in particular, ‘this 
public, so completely deprived of freedom, and which has put up with 
everything, deserves less than any other to be spared”? *). And then, on the 
other side, at the other end of the spectrum, there was Sartre the anti- 
Mallarmé who, long before his ‘Flaubert’, spent several years of his life 
pitting himself, if not against Mallarmé himself, at least against that 
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religion of obscurity whose father the era considered him to be and 
against which Proust, in a memorable article,* and using almost the 
same terms, drew up the indictment: Sartre, or — against Mallarme and 
hence, probably, against Debord (although, to my knowledge, there is no 
trace, anywhere in Sartre’s oeuvre, of a meeting with, or even of any 
mention of the name of, that other essential contemporary figure) — the 
desire, the commitment, to ‘spare’ the public. 

Things aren't so simple, you may say. True. And Sartre, in any case, 
had ‘his own ideas’** about the Mallarmé case. ‘Quite different’, he said, 
‘from the image of him that people have fabricated.’ A ‘furious man, 
master of himself to such an extent that he could kill himself by a simple 
movement of his glottis’. A man whose real dream was to ‘blow up the 
world’ and who chose the ‘terrorism of politeness’ merely for want of a 
better solution, because he knew that the other terrorism was forbidden 
him. In other words, there was a ‘commitment’ on Mallarme’s part. 
A ‘poetic? commitment, to be sure, but Sartre still called it a ‘commit- 
ment’, and seemed to hold it in great respect. Mallarmé, he insists, is 
someone whose dream would have been to write tor ‘the crowd’ or ‘the 
masses’. All he would have needed for that would have been another 
crowd. He would have needed a crowd ‘united to the people’. And then, 
given that crowd, given that ‘united’ crowd, that ‘people’, he would have 
consented to make ‘the obscure clear’. And indeed, isn’t that what he did, 
wasn't he moving towards ‘becoming clear’ in the years when this sworn 
enemy of ‘universal reportage’ launched himself, under the strange 
pseudonyms of Zizi, Olvmpe, Marguerite de Ponty, Miss Satin, on the 
strange adventure of his women’s magazine, La Derniére Mode |The 
Latest Fashion|? The tact is that, as yet, this crowd did not exist. The 
fact is that Mallarmé, faced with the failure of his dreamt-of crowd to 
materialize, abandoned La Derniere Mode and went on his ‘silent 
strike’.’° And Sartre, however much he qualified his condemnation, 
however greatly he admired the author of the Tontbeau d’Anatole 
| Tomb of Anatole}, however deeply he was influenced by his language, 
however close he sometimes was, so great was his empathy, to pure and 
simple pastiche (as in, to take one of many examples, that other fragment 
of the dialogue with Verstraeten’ where, trying to define his concept of 
‘communication’, and in the purest Mallarméan style, with the help of 
formulae that seem to be quoted, without quotation marks, straight from 
Verse and Prose, he argues for ‘words’ which, ‘through their reciprocal 
relationship’ and ‘through the way in which they light each other up 
reciprocally’, will give the reader ‘the table that is not there, not as a sign 
merely but as a resurrected table’) — this Sartre did after all write What is 
Literature? in opposition to the excessively aristocratic bent of what has 
to be called Mallarmé’s posture. The twentieth century, he says, with 
Proust, must not be the century of Mallarmé! Literature has no meaning, 
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and Mallarmé knows this well, unless, at least in principle, it is univer- 
sally transmissible! His ideal, in other words, was the reconciliation of 
the twofold figure of the amateur and the scholar, of the ordinary reader 
and the disciple — in the kind of thing another Mallarméan, Jacques 
Lacan, would call the matheme! 

To write about your period... For your period... And, in this period, 
to address yourself to the greatest number... It is easy to see the danger 
of formulations such as these. There is evidently no question of giving 
them some sacramental value. And we will refrain from having to 
decide, in absolute terms, between Sartre’s docility to the event, and 
the loftier attitude of the one ~ Debord — who, far from ‘changing 
his mind’ with ‘the changing of the times’, flattered himself that he had 
rather seen the times changing ‘according to my opinions’....°° But 
I am trying, quite simply, to foreground the disruptive force they had 
in their context. | am trying to set them within their period and to 
imagine, in that period, the immense and delightful scandal that they 
instantly provoked. 

We have to imagine the France of Anouilh and Giraudoux being told, 
‘It’s all over with the Greeks! It’s all over with solemn fables, the Ores- 
teia, the Trojan Wars! It was all right for Vichy! But it’s all over with 
Vichy, and literature is there to tell us about this world, in all its grandeur 
and its wretchedness!’ 

We have to imagine Gide, whose entire literary art, his whole will to 
classicism, consisted precisely in writing as little as possible for his own 
age. There was the Congo, admittedly. His return from the USSR. But are 
these still cases of literature? Don’t they enjoy, in his work, a status of 
literary extraterritoriality? And doesn’t Gide’s position on ‘real’ literature 
go completely against Sartre’s elevation of circumstance and the 
moment? The formula ‘to be judged on appeal’ comes from Gide. So 
too does the image of the tribunal of posterity. He was the one who 
thought, and said, that to write in the newspapers was to sell your pen 
and demean your talent. He was the one who, with others, founded the 
NRF ‘against journalism and Americanism’.’’ And we have to imagine 
the full scandalous force, to the ears of someone like Gide, of that 
philosophy of the finite, that literature of the present - we have to 
imagine, for absolutely any reader whose tastes had been formed in 
Gide’s school (as, indeed, in Péguy’s: ‘nothing is older than this morning’s 
newspaper, and Homer is still young....’), the incongruity of ‘this Jean- 
Paul’ who had just returned, precisely, from the USA with a theory of 
literature whose bottom line was a celebration of journalism and Ameri- 
can writers.... 

We have to imagine Benda, finally, the apostle of the Eternal, fastidi- 
ously in love with so-called transcendental, in other words, timeless 
values. We have to imagine him choking with rage when faced with 
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what he could only consider to be the latest, most hideous face of the 
treason of the clerks. Benda wasn’t just nobody in those days. Sartre 
never quotes him, it’s true. He quotes Gide, but not Benda. Yet Benda 
was the most hated intellectual of the century, until, and together with, 
Sartre.... That great book, so important, repeatedly commented 
on, decried or, on the contrary, pillaged for its ideas — such, at the 
end of the twenties, was The Great Betrayal...His own betrayal, in 
1947, when he began to voice his support, as did Sartre, for the last 
Stalinist trials... That other book, La Jeunesse d'un clerc {The Youth of 
an Intellectual] which cannot be ruled out®” as having influenced 
Words... Themes, entire motifs, which I can’t believe the indefatigable 
reader that, as we shall see, Sartre was, did not know and find inspiration 
in: among so many others there is the theme of the hatred of procreation; 
that agent provocateur in the grand style who, in the middle of the new 
moral order that dominated France in the thirties, with its ideology of the 
family and its drive to increase the birth rate, could say — and the words 
might have come from the Sartre of Nausea or The Roads to Freedom - 
that ‘the sight of a pregnant woman, of a child in nappies, of a mother 
breastfeeding, all repel me’, or that he ‘reveres the Cathars’ (this too is 
pure Sartre, as we shall see) ‘with their anathema on the act of repro- 
duction’.... Well, we have to imagine Benda’s reaction to the publication 
of What is Literature’, discovering, tor instance, the end of chapter 2, 
where he is picked out for quotation and mockery — ‘Is it a matter of 
acting as a guardian of ideal values like Benda’s “clerk” before the 
betrayal?’ — or the beginning of the next chapter, where he finds himselt 
explicitly described as talking ‘drivel’, speaking in ‘tine, rolling periods’, 
and without disturbing anybody, of ‘that eternal freedom which National 
Socialism, Stalinist communism, and the capitalist democracies all lay 
claim to’.°' ‘What a nerve!’, he chokes. What ignominy! And above all, 
what bad taith, worthy of the most mendacious of mendacious spirits! 
For Sartre could deploy as much cunning as he wanted. He could claim to 
his heart’s content® that, by militating for a living and ‘ever-renewed’ 
freedom, by conquering it in the teeth of the ‘passions’ linked to ‘circum- 
stance’, and thus taking sides in the ‘singularity of our times’, he was 
ultimately ‘showing us a glimpse of the eternal values involved in these 
social and political debates’ and ‘joining the eternal’. He was joking. He 
was turning his back — he admitted as much himself — on anything that 
might resemble an ‘intelligible heaven’. And this way of writing for his 
period, hence for the transitory, the perishable, the fleeting, is the surest 
means of turning your back on the values of the spirit which are — how 
very boldly! — placed in the same category as ‘principles arid, empty and 
insignificant enough to have been handed down from one century to the 
next’. 
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There we have it. In full. The whole Sartrean revolution les there. And 
it’s in this sense that I can say that the theory of commitment is part of 
that shock wave, that earthquake, which bear the name of Sartre. Im- 
agine you’re twenty years old in 1945: do you follow Benda the old 
Scrooge, with his resentments, his bitterness and his expression of an 
enraged pontiff — or do you follow that provocative trouble-maker, that 
madman, who says that books are consubstantial with lite? 


3 


TakiInG LEAVE oF GIDE 


But that’s not enough. What is a ‘great’ intellectual, from now on? 
What’s a ‘one-man century’? How was it that it was Sartre, and no one 
else, who took up Gide’s torch and thereafter dominated the period? 

There was this talent, to be sure, which enabled him to embrace all the 
genres available. The matter of style and attitude. The power of literature 
corrupted by philosophy, and philosophy broken by literature. Theatre 
conceived as a podium on which his philosophy could be staged, and 
journalism as an appendage to his theatre. There was his way, in a word, 
of multiplying voices and modes of utterance, the rules and speeds of 
intervention — and also of putting into circulation the theory of commit- 
ment which his contemporaries were doubtless awaiting. 

But there was also something else which no longer comes under the 
heading of rhetoric but of what Valéry, or Sainte-Beuve, would have 
called, before Sartre, his ‘situation’: there was his way of setting himself 
at the confluence, not just of the genres, but of the ideas of his time — his 
way of totalizing, not just the styles available, but the contents of differ- 
ent discourses, their visible and invisible intensities, their thought, what 
they left unthought, the imaginative energies invested in them, their 
sentiments and presentiments, their anxieties, their dreams, their energy, 
their secret lessons, their blunders — in short, his way of being at the heart 
ot the world-view of his own period, the period for which he wanted the 
writer to write. 

The ‘great intellectual’ is the one who, either by instinct or by calcula- 
tion, is able to station himself at that point of the spirit on to which 
converge the period’s most magnetic forces. 

The ‘great intellectual’ must have to a ‘great’ extent the art, even if he 
is unaware of it, of gathering into his own words the most influential 
words of a whole period. 
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Sartre was great, the greatest, because the world gravitates always and 
at every instant around an invisible axis — and, at the end of an alchem- 
ical transformation of which it is impossible to say how much it was 
causally determined and how much it owed to chance, but of which it 
ought to be possible, at least in principle, to recompose the doses, 
different movements, precipitations and operations, he was the one 
who, of all his contemporaries, found himself placed nearest this secret 
AXIS, 

Sartre’s alchemy. 

The archaeology of Sartre as alchemist. 

The series of operations that enabled him to swallow the substance of 
the period, appropriate it, transform it and disgorge it. 

The series of encounters (for these ‘operations’ always, in the final 
analysis, took the shape of encounters, and those encounters, each time, 
bore a proper name) which turned him into a résumé, so to speak, of his 
century. 

It is no longer possible to say that he ‘took the place’ of Gide. He 
constructed his own throne. Sculpted his own sceptre. He designed a new 
place of honour in the very movement he was creating, so that he could 
go and take his seat there. A beast without a species, a meteor arriving 
without advance warning — the great intellectual does not ‘succeed’ 
another. He does not come to sit in the place that had been occupied, 
before he came along and before they left it vacant, by Gide, Malraux, 
Mauriac ~ and why not Barrés while we’re on the subject? He is that 
inspired Jand-surveyor whose appearance has the effect, not only of 
designating the new site and, in the site, that new seat, but of reorgan- 
izing, step by step, the whole spatial arrangement of sites and seats 
around him. 

Chemistry, then, and an art of measurement. 

Alchemy, but also topography. 

But an inspired topography — no longer that of places, or institutions, 
but of words and utterances. 

It was this type of half-chemical, halt-topographical transformation, it 
was this ‘makeover’ of a soul at the same time as a site, which occurred, 
in their time, around the names Gide, Barrés, Zola, Hugo, Voltaire — 
those other ‘one-man centuries’ who, like him, were a condensate or 
résumé of their time. 

And he it was who performed anew, adopting the name and the voice 
of the last holder of the title. One dreams of a new ‘new criticism’, 
capable of narrating this itinerary, not of souls, but of books, and of 
thus setting out for our inspection, in whatever way it chooses, the 
journeys, wanderings, acts of piracy, textual hijackings and flights of 
which this story was the stage. One dreams of a chemistry of texts, 
attentive to the processes of combustion, composition, crystallization, 
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distillation, fusion and transmutation of which he was, in the domain of 
literature as in that of philosophy, the mysterious laboratory. 


The century of Gide 


Literature. 

In the beginning was Gide. 

Not only rivalry with Gide, but saturation by him. 

Not only the transfer of power, the accolade, but the fact that Sartre, 
like his whole period, and before becoming who he was, started by being 
born a Gidean. 

He was to be the modern writer pur excellence, the star intellectual of 
the fifties and sixties, the Marxist, the rival of the structuralists, the man 
who tussled with Freud and introduced Faulkner into France, the witness 
of the Chinese, Cuban and even Cambodian revolutions, the last of the 
humanists, the first of the post-humanists; but there’s one thing people 
never think of and which, when they do deign to remember it, changes 
the outlook entirely: if he did have one foot in modernity at its most 
advanced, he had the other in the thirties — indeed, in the very first years 
of the century: and to have a foot in those vears, to be born, as he tells us 
in Words,' ina France that was still in the pre-1914 period, to have been 
shaped by a grandfather who was a man of the nineteenth century 
haunted by ‘ideas current under Louis-Philippe’, in short to have his 
intellectual and moral roots in an epoch which — again according to 
Words -— came between two Russian revolutions, meant in his case 
(whether we like it or not, and however much he tried to tear himself 
away from the influence) to have been, and to be still, inhabited by, 
bewitched by, André Gide. 

One day, someone will have to write a history of Gideanism in France. 

They will have to describe the immense influence that the author of the 
Fruits of the Earth and Marshlands had on the century’s finest minds. 

They will have to — they would have to — try and remember the extent 
to which our national ‘great writer’ was the ‘exemplary contemporary’ of 
a period which was not limited - far from it — by the horizon of the 
twenties and thirties. 

They would have to be able to remind us of the extent to which the 
twentieth century was to be Gidean before it was Sartrean. 

An example. Gilles Deleuze. A contemporary thinker if ever there was 
one. The drifting author of Anti-Oedipus and A Thousand Plateaux. 
Listen to him speaking on the Arte channel, in one of the rare televised 
interviews he ever granted, broadcast after his death.” He is talking about 
himself. About his philosophical adolescence in Deauville. His first read- 
ings and his first fervent likes and dislikes. The viewer finds him a bit 
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heavy-going. A bit awkward. He looks a little like a mediaphobe trapped 
in that goggie-box he hated so much and which he has only reluctantly 
finally agreed to appear on. Unless it is his approaching suicide which 
gives to the on-screen Deleuze the mien of a polite, glacial ghost. But then 
he suddenly becomes more animated, turns back into the light-hearted, 
facetious, roguish Deleuze I knew — and it’s when he is evoking the figure 
of M. Halbwachs, the French teacher who entranced him when, on the 
dunes of Deauville, he read him The Fruits of the Earth. There is the 
modern Deleuze, the Deleuze who is a master of every suspicion. There is 
the young Deleuze, already a master, with — as Tournier related in The 
Wind Spirit — his extreme intransigence, his demonic drive to system- 
atization, his already terroristic temperament and, finally, his notorious 
outburst of anger the day in 1945 when the little group they constituted 
learned — I'll be returning to this — that Sartre had salvaged from the 
‘dustbins’ of history that ‘down-at-heel old fogey’, ‘humanism’. But here 
we see, in the evening of his life, at the final settling of accounts and the 
time for painful or liberating contessions, the image of that dreamy 
adolescent, a bit of a poet, in the sand of the dunes, gazing at the sea- 
spray: a Gidean... 

Another example. Jacques Lacan. The one who picked up where Freud 
had left off. Another of the inventors, with Deleuze — but also Althusser, 
Lévi-Strauss, Foucault - of philosophical modernity. The admirable ‘edu- 
cator’ — as Nietzsche said of Schopenhauer and as we said of Lacan 
himself at the end of the sixties — who helped an entire generation, 
mine, to give up humanism once again. There is a text by Lacan, pub- 
lished in Ecrits, called ‘Jeunesse d’André Gide’ [‘André Gide’s Youth’],’ 
which, disguised as a commentary on the book by Jean Delay, explains 
that Corydon is ‘more than a tract’, an ‘astonishing outline of the theory 
of the libido’, that its author is an ‘analyst’ of considerable ‘clinical flair’, 
a precursor of the doctrine of the splitting of the ego’, an admirable 
‘homo litterarius’ able to ‘make proper use of God’, or again showing 
how, in his relationship with the cousin he married, Madeleine Ron- 
deaux, he was the perfect example of that ‘love’ which consists, 
according to the consecrated formula, in ‘giving what you don’t have’ - 
in Lacan’s mouth, what a compliment! And how strange sounds, at the 
end of the text, the emotional evocation of ‘those lines that still buzz in 
our heads’! And then the homage to the ‘movement of that hand’ 
remaining ‘in these lines, mine, which here continue the ones that Gide 
wrote’! And how many of us at that time rushed back, furnished with 
these resources, to read Strait is the Gate and The Counterfeiters, in the 
belief that we would find there something of the truth announced by the 
author of the Ecrits, and hence the truth of our time! 

We should also mention Cocteau and the Léon Blum of La Revue 
blanche. Pierre Klossowki, Gide’s ‘assistant’, before he founded, with 
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Bataille, Leiris and others, the Collége de sociologie. Malraux meditating 
on the words put into the mouth of Prometheus by the older writer Gide: 
‘I don’t love man, I love what devours him.’ Valéry. André Breton. 
Mauriac’s surprise when, meeting for the first time General de (saulle, 
in August 1944, at the time of the Liberation, he realized that the General 
wanted to talk to him about none other than... Gide! Camus, the young 
Camus, suffering from tuberculosis, trying to draw strength from his 
illness and making of Anryntas his Bible: ‘I want to stretch out naked 
on the shore; the sand is warm, supple, light...,’ and then, later, pell- 
mell, his Gidean passion for happiness, Algeria, Dostoyevsky, lucidity, 
sensation, theatre.* We should mention Claude Roy, who obtained from 
him, between Maurras and Nietzsche, ‘the permission to enjoy a pleas- 
ure’. Klaus Mann, at the height of the Nazi period, labouring over his 
biography of André Gide and thereafter judging that he could go off and 
die. Céline, yes, Céline, whose whole art seems to have been formed in 
reaction against Gide and his obsession with fine words: but a first point 
to make is that it’s no insignificant matter to construct oneself in reaction 
against another, to seek in him what you no longer want and which 
becomes the negative of what you yourself are — and then there is the 
Travels in the Congo, one of the obvious sources of Journey to the End of 
the Night. We should also mention Bataille, who himself relates how his 
precocious reading of Gide, simultaneously with that of Nietzsche and 
Dostoevsky, was the instrument of his ‘conversion’ and how he was so 
dazzled by Marshlands that, in despair, thinking he would never equal 
such boldness and such beauty, he burned his first poems.° Maurice 
Sachs, entire chapters of whose Day of Wrath are constituted by ‘meet- 
ings’ with Gide, in the Villa Montmorency and then the rue Vaneau.” 
And then, finally, Barthes, the titular legatee, the official Gidean: it’s all 
there; all the Gides seem to have met in Barthes; for it’s the same with 
Gideanism as with certain legacies, they have to be divided out; there is 
the Gideanism of proximity, one is tempted to say a local Gideanism: 
tact, contact, a genial and gentle commerce; there is the planetary 
Gideanism: tracts, the ability to speak out, journeys to the USSR and 
the Congo; there is even the Gide of the final period: enigmatic, 
Goethean, a bit grouchy, a plaid over his shoulders or a loden cape, the 
piano in the rue du Bac, medicine bottles within reach, frail health, the 
odour of tea and biscuits, a mania for order; and it is Barthes’s virtue to 
have managed, in his own way, without a fuss, to gather serenely to- 
gether in his own person the broken pieces of the testament — the Barthes 
of the Fragments, that of the Brechtean period, and the ‘*Mummy’s boy’ 
of the last years. 
Gide as a monument. Gide as a huge, complicated adventure of 

language and thought, shot through with contrasts. Gide is a metro 
entrance, said Malraux to Sachs one day. And, as with the metro, 
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everyone uses it. A prophetic Gide, the perfect avant-garde writer, a guru 
living and dead who performs for his contemporaries, all his contempor- 
aries, hence even for Barthes, or Lacan, or Deleuze, the greatest service a 
writer can perform, since he reveals to them an unknown face not only of 
their time but of themselves. And at the heart of this Gidean century, in 
this period Gideanized in its innermost reflexes, its secret thoughts, its 
models, we find the first Sartre, the ‘young’ Sartre. 


A brief parenthesis on the paradox of the writer revealing to his contem- 
poraries and heirs their own face, hitherto unknown to them. It’s not 
certain, after all, that one should call it ‘an unknown face’. And possible 
that, on reflection, one should say exactly the opposite — namely, that the 
great writer (not the great intellectual but really, this time, the great writer 
in the proper sense of the term) is the one who, indeed, sets his mark and 
his seal on a face that is known all too well: the face of a great emotion or 
a feeling which existed before him but to which he has given a literary 
expression. Mauriac and faith...Stendhal and happiness... Barrés and 
the cult of the self...Camus and sensuous pleasure... Voltaire and free- 
dom... And, tor heroism, Malraux... Each time, the talent of associating 
one’s patronym and one’s oeuvre, irrevocably, with a great feeling. Each 
time the masterly ploy of associating one’s memory with one of the most 
beautiful, greatest and, above all, most widely shared passions of human- 
ity. The pure genius which consists in placing oneself there, just there, at 
the very site of the spiritual migrations of the species, at the entrance or 
exit of the great obligatory passages which, ever since the world has 
existed, men and women have travelled. The noble version runs: they 
are, those great writers, like the look-out posts of the Spirit, the sentinels 
of Being, and that is what we are gratetul for when we read and admire 
them. The trivial version: with this way of receiving dividends of grati- 
tude and fame on goods which belong to everyone, with that barefaced 
cheek which leads them, at the legal copyright department of the imagin- 
ation, to apply for patents for movements which are simply those of Being 
itself and, at the exit, to say: ‘each time that a man Is heroic, or free, or 
pious, or sensuous, it will be a kind of homage he pays me, a tribute which 
he will pay me, and I will take my cut’, they are, not the guardians, but the 
customs-officers of the Spirit, its oh-so-cunning counter clerks. In both 
cases, they reach the Universal. And this is, quite probably, the most 
indisputable definition of Universality in the realm of literature. 


A Gidean Sartre 


But I must return to Sartre. And to the place that Gide occupied in both 
his life and his work. 
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There was, in 1939, the plan for a text promised to Paulhan, for the 
NRE, on the talents as an ‘experimental novelist’ of the author of The 
Counterfeiters — in other words, on Gide’s modernity, his formal auda- 
cities, his liking for games with mirrors and constructions en abyne, the 
way all his novels bear their ‘own refutation’ within them, their art of the 
variation of points of view and multiple focalizations: the whole new set 
of techniques which were already, that same year, in the process of 
becoming Sartre’s own, and which he later claimed, when the moment 
came, that he had discovered either through his own means, or through 
the influence of Faulkner or Dos Passos, but which he clearly felt he 
could not adopt by purely and simply skipping over its Gidean version. 
Gide, the American. Gide, in the Mauriac generation, as an antidote to 
the spirit of Mauriac. Monsieur Mauriac was not an artist: André Gide 
was. Sartre shot down the naiveties of the former — with the second he 
seemed, already, more circumspect and knew that he would have to 
compromise. There was, after the war, the celebrated ‘Presentation’ of 
Les Temps modernes, so full of disdain and arrogance, in which Gide 
was, significantly, one of the few to survive the massacre perpetrated by 
Sartre, the inventor of existentialism now at the peak of his fame, and of 
his reign of terror. There was, again in Les Tentps niodernes, later on, a 
few months after his death, the magnificent essay ‘The Living Gide’, in 
which he addressed to the great, late writer this solemn greeting, as an act 
of gratitude and an acknowledgement of debt: ‘The same man dared to 
publish the profession of faith of a Corydon, the indictment of the 
Travels in the Congo’; the same man ‘had the courage to ally himself 
with the Soviet Union when it was dangerous to do so, and greater still, 
he had the courage to recant publicly, when he felt, rightly or wrongly, 
that he had been mistaken’; it was all this, it was this ‘mixture of 
prudence and daring’, it was this way of ‘embracing his time’ and 
‘analysing it’ which made this man so perfectly ‘exemplary’. And then 
there was, in the same text, even more important, in even closer proxim- 
ity, as a disturbing echo of the Sartre who was to write ten years later, in 
Words, that ‘atheism is a cruel and long-term undertaking, I think I’ve 
seen it through to the end’, this other homage: ‘what Gide gives us that is 
most precious 1s his decision to live to the finish the agony and death of 
God’ — what Gide brings his contemporaries and heirs is this atheism, 
‘slowly earned, crowning the quest of half a century’, which ‘becomes his 
concrete truth and our own’.” 

In the meantime, between this first homage and the last, came the War 
Diaries, which can be read in their entirety as a stunned commentary on 
Gide’s Journal, published in autumn 1939 and sent post-haste by Simone 
de Beauvoir to Sartre’s barracks. ‘I’ve received the Gide’, he noted on 17 
September, and it ‘enthralls me.’ Then, on the eighteenth, in a letter to the 
Beaver: ‘I’m really enjoying reading the Gide.’ Then again, as the months 
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went by and he worked on both the first version of The Age of Reason 
and the architecture of his already promised ‘great ethics’, there are a 
thousand remarks, in the War Diaries and his letters, expressing at times 
the extreme closeness of Gide’s ‘ethical affections’ to his (‘nothing irrep- 
arable ever happened to Gide any more than to me’), at times the no less 
extreme distance between their two ways of treating that store of pas- 
sions and destinies (‘struck, yesterday, leafing through Gide’s journal 
again, by its religious aspect’; a desire, therefore, to ‘come back to my 
own notebook’; I have seen, on this occasion, ‘Show much it diftered from 
Gide’s’), at times again, an extreme, almost dangerous closeness (‘this 
diary is a calling into question of myself, and, here again, it could be 
compared with Gide’s confessions’) and the subsequent desire to break 
the spell, to dissociate himself (‘but that’s just a superficial appearance’, 
for when Gide contides, it is ‘with groans and in humility’, whereas 
J, Sartre, do it ‘coldly and so as to make progress’) — a thousand remarks, 
yes, which are like the stages of a hand-to-hand combat in which we see 
this Sartre en route towards his maturity, thinking with Gide (‘I think 
more and more that, to attain authenticity, something has to snap’ — this 
is ‘the lesson that Gide drew from Dostoyevsky and that’s what I will 
show in the second book of my novel’), agaimst Gide (‘1 can clearly see in 
what ways this authenticity I am trying to reach is different from Gide’s 
purety’), with respect to Gide and on the basis of his thought (‘all these 
remarks’ are meant ‘to confront Gide’s moral upbringing with mine’), 
against Gide once more, but with more violence (‘Gide’s ethic’ is ‘the son 
of the rich grain merchant who becomes a banker’, it is ‘one of the myths 
marking the shift from the great property-owning bourgeoisie’ to ‘the 
abstract property of capitalism’), entirely against him (‘I wanted to copy 
a passage from Gide’s journal on the “lack of reality” and I was wrong 
not to do so’, for, in this contidence made to Martin du Gard on ‘the 
sense of reality that is missing in him’ and on the fact that ‘the most 
important events’ strike him as ‘masquerades’, therein resides the entire 
secret of ‘my frivolity’), in the direct line of Gideanism (that astonishing 
page of notebook V in which the future revolutionary extols the relation- 
ship to money shown by Larbaud’s Barnabooth, but also by Gide, in 
terms which, as we shall see, remained, right up until the end, his own: 
‘detaching oneself’? from goods and ‘dematerializing them’ ...swopping 
‘real possession’ for ‘symbolic possession’...exchanging ‘property 
wealth’ for ‘sign wealth’... keeping property, albeit in the shape of 
‘bundles of shares’, only in its ‘abstract aspect’... taking the dream of 
‘Gidean availability for anything’ up to the point of ‘not having your 
capital tied up’... ) — and then, sometimes, strange admissions, which we 
must bear in mind if we are to understand what it meant to him, a few 
years later, in Paris, to supplant Gide in the role of exemplary intellectual 
(‘reading Gide’s journal makes me constantly feel that I don’t know how 
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to write well’, my novel ‘really stinks’, my style has ‘an organic odour, 
like the laboured breathing of an invalid’, whereas ‘Gide’s fine sentences 
Ale CdOUnIESS: <.. |: 

In the meantime or later, throughout Sartre’s life and work, there were 
a thousand encounters, more or less essential, in which one senses that 
the author of Being and Nothingness never stopped letting himself fall in 
and out of love with Gide’s thought, going back to it as to his roots and 
then struggling free of it. There’s Crime passionnel whose argument takes 
up that of the only major political play ever written by Gide, Robert. 
There’s Lucifer and the Lord, whose variations on bastardy and betrayal 
seem inspired by the Journal of the Counterfeiters and The Counterfeit- 
ers. There is, in The Flies, the nostalgia for a real, decisive act, an 
irreversible and unrepeatable one; there’s the whole psychology of Ores- 
tes protesting, in the face of men and the gods, with his celebrated words, 
‘| have performed #7) act’, in which it is difficult not to recognize the 
echo of the ‘act’ of Lafcadio in The Vatican Cellars; and when Lafcadio, 
on the verge of the act which will lead him to kill Fleurissoire, murmurs, 
‘Now now, Cadio, no second thoughts,’ then, “You have no more right to 
take back your move than you do in chess’, how can one fail to hear in 
this ‘take back your move’ the exact anticipation, not just of a whole 
problematics, but of one of Sartre’s most famous formulas? There’s The 
Age of Reason, which he was announcing, at the end of 1938,” as a 
Gidean novel whose main character, driven by a ‘total, intoxicating 
freedom’, ripe for ‘the sensuous pleasure of the gratuitous act’, was 
expressly presented as ‘following on from Lafcadio’. There is, in The 
Age of Reason, the scene where Mathieu, in the ‘Sumatra’, sticks a knife 
into the palm of his hand (as in the crucial scene of The Vatican Cellars in 
which Lafcadio pierces himself with a pen-knife), or the one where 
Daniel catches young Boris in the act of stealing a book (there’s the 
same scene, in The Counterfeiters, then in the Journal of the Counterfeit- 
ers, between Edouard and young Georges; except that the stolen book is, 
in Gide, an old guide to Algeria and the theft is bungled, whereas in 
Sartre it’s a dictionary ‘as big as a sideboard’ and the theft is successful at 
the very last minute, and observed by Daniel — much, much later, in a 
1975 interview,'” Sartre acknowledged that he had indeed been directly 
inspired by Gide in this scene). There’s the very character of Mathieu, his 
‘freedom for nothing’, his refusal of ‘commitment’, his ‘bad faith’, his 
‘bad consciousness’, his ‘lucidity’, all features that are incomprehensible, 
indecipherable, unless we bear in mind the fact that Sartre was compos- 
ing his novel at the very same time he was discovering the Journal, 
devouring it, discussing it in his letters to the Beaver or his own note- 
books — it was his fetish book during the phoney war, his bedside reading 
in the barracks, his daily reading and daily prayer, and it’s only natural 
that it should have fortified, infiltrated and soaked his writing. There’s 
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the book’s plot, finally, the story of the pregnant woman whose not very 
loving lover is desperately trying to get her to have an abortion before 
dropping her and leaving her to console herself in the arms of an alibi 
friend — a reprise, once more, of one of the plot-lines, which he not 
surprisingly remembered, from The Counterfeiters.... How did his con- 
temporaries fail to realize more clearly the unbelievable nature of this 
closeness? Isn’t it stupefying that they didn’t immediately detect and 
comment on the number and precision of the borrowings? 

There’s Words, which, as has been shown,'! may claim to be finishing 
with literature as such, but really wants to finish with the literature of 
André Gide — the book ts a formidable palimpsest which, with its way of 
‘outdoing the neoclassical archaisms’, ‘rewriting’ them through a writing 
that is ‘second-hand twice over’, claiming ‘to win on points’ the battle of 
style against the great Gide, and, right up to the finale, taking inspiration 
from Edouard’s remark, in The Counterfeiters: ‘when I escape myself to 
become just anybody...’, finally appears as a pure settling of scores with 
If It Die or Theseus. A hypothesis: what if Sartre had, in the final 
analysis, lost the contest with If It Die? And had been definitively 
overwhelmed by the ‘stink’, the ‘organic odour’, the ‘laboured breathing’ 
of his style? And if this was one of the reasons why Sartre, after Words, 
had decided to shut up, had to some extent succeeded, and, as a matter of 
fact, never wrote another novel? 

There’s the Sartre who, in the variants, again, of Words, seems to see in 
Gide — just as in Montherlant and Ghelderode, the Flemish playwright, 
author of the Entretiens d’Ostende — the author of the worst ‘spiteful 
gossip’ or the worst ‘drivel’ of the period, the biggest bastard of them all, 
the misanthrope-in-chief of the human race,'* the cynical anti-humanist 
who, by letting a vulture hover, in Philoctetes, over the heads of men, 
could be seen as having made himself guilty of the greatest crime of high 
treason against humanity — but isn’t there, even in the violence of his 
words, in the affected offhandedness of the quotations, in the flaunted 
desire to insult the once revered master and drag his name through the 
mud. the admission of a perverse closeness which he had still, in 1963-4, 
not recovered from? 

There was, before all that, Nausea and its free, lucid hero, the fool of 
nothing and nobody — the first novel of the new age or the last novel of 
the pre-war years? An anticipation of existentialism, or the last pearl to 
come from the Gidean oyster? 

There was to be, in Saint Genet, a whole series of variations on a Genet 
rejecting ‘evil-through-resentment which is just a form of sulking’ and 
leaning towards a ‘gratuitous’ evil, whose ‘gratuitousness’ becomes its 
‘final cause’ and which smacks once again of Gideanism. 

There was to be, in The Family Idiot,'* and thus at the end of the 
journey and at the time of his life when Sartre would like to glimpse the 
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end of the long tunnel which, in his work and in the century as a whole, 
the literary and thus Gidean illusion had constituted — there was to be 
this last evocation, this kick from the donkey, at once frivolous and 
enraged, where you feel that, having run out of arguments, incapable 
of going further, aware too of the fact that however much time went by 
the question of Gide was still there, obsessive, haunting and, at bottom, 
intractable, Sartre resolved to attack him at his most intimate point, and 
to aim low: ‘[Gustave] would not have tried to hide in his mother’s skirts, 
crying like André Gide, “I am not like the others.” ” 

And then, finally, there is philosophy, the philosophy of the novels, but 
also of the essays — the vision of the world expressed, no longer just in the 
Notebooks, but in Being and Nothingness itself, the holy of holies of the 
metaphysical venture, a block of words and concepts that he claimed to 
have placed under the patronage of Husserl, Hegel and Heidegger - 
whereas a Gidean ear can hear in it only, once again, more than ever, 
the same echo: the apologia for ‘sincerity’ and the critique of ‘attitude’ is 
Gidean; the appeal to ‘improvisation’ against ‘habit’, to ‘the natural’ 
against ‘playing a part’, is Gidean; the problematics of ‘authenticity’ 
opposed as in Gide (or Bergson — but I'll come back to this) to ‘automat- 
ism’, is Gidean at least as much as Heideggerian; the denunciation of 
‘social masks’, those graveyards of truth (‘we live on conventional feel- 
ings’, said The Counterfeiters), or the idea, in principle hyper-Sartrean, of 
a being defined, marked out, structured by the gaze of the other (‘most of 
men’s actions, and even those not dictated by interest, allow themselves 
to be swayed’, said Gide, again, ‘by the gaze of the other, by vanity, by 
fashion’!'*) is Gidean; the passion of rebellion against an ‘ossified’ world, 
what Sartre was to call the ‘viscous’ and then, later on, the ‘practico- 
inert’, is Gidean; the love of self-invention, conversely, is Gidean; the fear 
of an unemployed freedom is Gidean; the decidedly obsessive references 
to Philoctetes that returned again, after Being and Nothingness, in What 
is Literature?, then in Black Orpheus, in Les Cahiers pour une morale 
{ Notebooks for an Ethics| in Saint Genet, a reterence presented (amidst 
references to Husserl and Schelling) as an explicit quotation of Gide’s 
play, this too is Gidean; and finally, the analysis of the ‘masochism’ of 
love or of the ‘ascetic morality’ of ‘self-surpassing’ between two lovers, 
supported by an explicit quotation from Strait is the Gate, is 
Gidean....'° 

Stendhal has been seen as the young Sartre’s master in the art of life. 
The great French moralists — Pascal, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld — 
have been identified as the sources of his highly individual style of 
lucidity. Agreed. But it is, first and foremost, the voice of Gide we hear 
in all these Sartrean texts. It’s of him, Gide, that one thinks — and that 
Sartre himself most definitely thought — when he debated endlessly the 
sense or nonsense of the purely literary venture. He, Gide, was the great 
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example behind Sartre’s agreement, in 1972, to the plan, presented to 
him by Astruc and Contat, of making for the cinema a follow-up to 
Words (following Marc Allégret’s film Avec André Gide, released in 
1950'°) and he was the counter-example, he — admittedly along with 
Albert Schweitzer — constituted the figure to exorcise, the absolute nega- 
tive pole, when, conversely, Sartre rejected the Nobel Prize (think of the 
spectre of Gide in old age, hungering for honours, and lost, he reflected, 
to the cause of youth and rebellion from the day he was crazy enough to 
accept this so-called consecration....). 

‘Just as’, he says in the pages of ‘The Living Gide’ in which he evoked 
the figure of the master of Cabris, ‘a Frenchman, wherever he goes, 
cannot take a step without also drawing nearer to or farther from France, 
so every movement of the mind either carries us nearer to or farther from 
Gide.’'” 

And, further on, that extraordinary admission, each word of which 
should be weighed: ‘all of French thought in these past thirty years, 
willing or not, whatever its coordinates may have been elsewhere — 
Marx, Hegel, Kierkegaard — must also be defined in relation to Gide.’ 

It’s clear. In the beginning was Gide. Sartre, he himself says as much, 
was born with and in Gide. Gide’s aesthetics and ethics were what were 
given him at that uncertain moment when, like all young writers 
‘marked’ — these are Sartre’s words — by ‘the literary habits of the century 
before’,'® he still did not know who he was, even if he was resolved to 
become that person. In consequence, the entire labour of Nausea, then of 
The Roads to Freedom, all the great literary oeuvre at the end of which 
Sartre would become Sartre (in other words the major, uncontested 
intellectual of his time), his formidable breakthrough out of the ranks 
of his contemporaries, the leap which enabled him to follow on from 
Voltaire, Hugo, Zola and thus Gide himself, all this could almost be 
summarized in the task — I don’t dare call it this ‘simple task’: to take 
Gideanism to its logical conclusion; tree himself from Gide’s thought and 
come out the other side; chase off the Gide who, in his mind, held him 
spellbound and prevented him from being Sartre — a long-term undertak- 
ing which, like that of atheism, would last his whole life long.... 


Dos Passos, Joyce, Celine 


How do you get out of Gide? How, concretely, can you escape from him? 
How, in the very process of writing, can you exorcise the Gidean sorcery? 
This escape can be summarized as a series of operations, all with their 
precise dates, each of which bear, yet again, one or more proper names. 

There’s the operation American novel. I refer to it once more simply 
for the record. It’s not certain that Sartre liked the great Americans all 
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that much — not as much as he claimed!” — but the facts are these. There 
was a Gidean route to literary modernity. There was also, be it said in 
passing, another Frenchman, Jules Romains, who was claiming, at the 
same time, and not without success, to introduce into literature the 
celebrated techniques of ‘analytical cubism’ and ‘simultaneism’. It’s just 
as if Sartre had used those Americans to bypass Gide (and Romains), to 
avoid the French, discovering by different means from theirs the prin- 
ciples of ‘fragmented’ narrative, and, above all, enriching them and, by 
enriching them, appropriating them for himself. Hemingway, for the 
dialogues and the theatrical side of The Roads to Freedom. Dos Passos 
and his kaleidoscopic techniques. Faulkner, ‘reactionary’, no doubt, too 
‘lyrical’, encumbered by a whole heap of residues from traditional ‘hu- 
manism’, which meant that Sartre would ultimately detach himself from 
him, but, on the other hand, incomparable in his depiction of violence, in 
his conception of literature itself as violence — and then, above all, the 
language, the incessant hum, the impersonal, uninterrupted murmur of 
that language which inhabits not only the characters but also the 
world... . Heidegger had had a philosophical intuition of this anonymous 
and deafening ‘one’, or ‘they’. Another contemporary, Lacan, who was to 
have with Sartre, as we shall see, closer relations — secret, mysterious, but 
none the less close — than people claim, goes even turther: ‘it, the id, never 
shuts up’, or ‘it talks even when it is silent’, or ‘the voice of the uncon- 
scious is low but it always says the same thing’. All of this Sartre found 
through the roads to freedom of the novel, with 1919 and Forty-second 
Parallel, those masterpieces, brandished like standards, quoted like pass- 
words. It was this Heideggerian-Lacanian lesson that he learnt, already, 
in art, by discussing Sartoris and then The Sound and the Fury. He used 
the Americans, so that he could write like Gide without saying so. The 
Americans, so as to put Mauriac behind him, but without thereby simply 
writing like Gide. The Americans, little soldiers of the internecine guerilla 
war he was waging against the French novel, in which victory, ex 
bypothesi, must above all owe nothing to André Gide. You have to 
take the rough with the smooth. All’s fair in love and war. 


The operation Joyce. Sartre was — with Larbaud, of course, and also, be it 
said in passing, with Gide — one of Joyce’s first French readers. Malraux 
didn’t understand him at all. Proust didn’t know his work (nor Joyce 
Proust’s). Claudel returned his autographed copy of Ulysses, describing 
the book as ‘diabolical’. For the most part, critics preferred to see it as a 
hotchpotch of nonsense and madness. Sartre read it. He discussed it. He 
drew from it, without saying so, some of his most fundamental intu- 
itions. In it he perceived, at the very least, the echo of very old, very deep 
preoccupations: the idea of paternity, for instance, which haunted him; 
his obsession, which he was to return to in Words, with an interrupted or 
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impossible line of descent; the notion, again in Words, of that ‘Anchises 
complex’ which linked him to a father who had died too soon, and the 
model for which I like to imagine he partly took from the reversibility of 
the father-son relation as incarnated, in Ulysses, by Bloom and Dedalus. 
And he drew, above all, two or three ‘formal’ lessons from it, which at 
least as much as the ‘American’ lessons, at least as much as the style of 
the fragmented narrative, would transform his writing and give shape to 
his art of the novel. First, the technique of the ‘silent monologue’, which, 
he had reminded his listeners in Le Havre, during one of those informal 
talks in the Salle de la Lyre at which he tried out his future critical 
articles, was born in 1887, when symbolism was at its apogee and the 
theory of the unconscious was stammering its first insights, with Dujar- 
din’s Bays are Sere — but it was, all the same, Joyce who, with Ulysses, 
gave it, technically, its full measure. Hence the monologues of Nausea. 
The monologues of Mathieu in The Age of Reason and Iron in the Soul. 
The interplay of the ‘I’ and the ‘he’, or the ‘IP’ and the ‘one’, which are 
applications of Joyce’s methods. That ‘raw realism of subjectivity, with- 
out mediation or distance’, the model for which he said, in What is 
Literature?, he had found in Joyce. Secondly, Joyce the scholar, the 
polyglot. Joyce and his novels woven out of fake quotations, the alluvia 
of former texts, shards of languages and styles, real or imagined books. 
Joyce, or the proof that you can be a writer of genius without leaving the 
enchanted universe of words or the library of grandfather Schweitzer, 
and indeed by turning them into the raw materials of your narratives. 
Joyce who plays, and makes no secret of it, with all the resources of 
knowledge and their infinite mise-en-abyme — what an opportunity for 
the young Sartre, a great lover of palimpsests! Joyce and the infinite 
variety of the novel’s raw materials — just what that devourer of the 
books of others needed! Joyce and his vocalized, gesticulated, indefinitely 
broken encyclopedia, stuffed with meaning — wasn’t he, too, one of the 
sources of the narrative style of The Reprieve? And where’s the authenti- 
cit? in all that? Where are the entrails, the guts, the insides, on the 
operating table of the novel? That’s just it. No more guts. Bad news for 
the birds of prey who like nothing more than to feast on the liver of 
Prometheus: Joyce, a war machine against the ideology of authentici- 
ty.... And then, thirdly, the intermixing, not just of languages, but of 
genres — genres mixed up, not just in the same work, but in one and the 
same novel. What is the genre of the novel? Its style? More precisely, 
which style could not in principle have found its place there? None, after 
Joyce and, consequently, after Sartre. For this is the great lesson, both 
of Joyce and of Sartre the reader of Joyce. This was the intuition that 
Sartre would, thanks to Joyce, deploy against the dogmatic certainties of 
Mauriac but also, this time, of Gide. The novel is a total genre. It’s the 
literary machine par excellence. It’s a machine whose richness, power and 
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genius go beyond, far beyond, the interweaving of philosophy and litera- 
ture. Dialogues, fantastic stories, the reinvention of the philosophies of 
the past, pieces of automatic writing, theatre, dramatized essayistic frag- 
ments, inspired meditations, lyrical dissertations, conversations, phe- 
nomenological reductions: no genre is foreign to it; it’s thé genre 
without a genre, it’s the genre which swallows up all the others; it’s the 
titanic effort to undermine the established genres, and so put a spoke in 
the wheel of the traditional conception of the work and its nostalgia for 
‘creat form’ that he would explore, practise, drive to exhaustion, in The 
Roads to Freedom; and this too he owed to Joyce. 


Finally, the operation Céline. 

Everyone remembers the judgement, lapidary to say the least, found in 
Portrait of the Anti-Semite: ‘the only reason Celine was able to uphold 
the socialist theses of the Nazis was that he was paid for it’.?” 

Everyone remembers, above all, the incredible violence of Céline’s 
response, sent to Paulhan, but turned down, and published by Albert 
Paraz at the end of his book Le Gala des vaches [The Cows’ Gala] with 
the title “To the hysterical screwball’ — and the portrait he painted of 
the man who had insulted him: ‘I drag around from my arse a certain 
number of those little Secondperiods... choking, hateful, yellow-bellies, 
double-died traitors, half-leeches, half-tapeworms...damned rotten 
arse-hole... shitty tapeworm, false tadpole... evil, filthy, coarse, hateful, 
pig-headed individual... flute-playing tapeworm...jeering, philosoph- 
ical tapeworm...”~! 

When you bear these two sequences in mind, when you then reflect on 
the long period of silence between the two men, their reciprocal ignor- 
ance of each other’s work, their mutual contempt, when you reflect that 
they would never speak to each other again and wouldn’t even talk about 
each other again, when you think, above all, of the fact that Sartre, who 
wrote so much about his contemporaries, who produced a plethora of 
critical studies, the gigantic prefaces, the rivers of homage, the ‘situ- 
ations’, of those of the moderns whose path he crossed, however briefly, 
never wrote about Céline, when you think, finally, of the few but terrible 
words, ostensibly definitive, which the Beaver, in her memoirs, devoted 
to the man who, in the meantime, had become the author of Bagatelles 
pour un massacre |Bagatelles for a Massacre], of Beaux draps [A Fine 
Mess| and L'Ecole des cadavres [The School for Corpses| (‘Death on 
Credit opened our eyes’ — there was, in this book, ‘a hateful contempt for 
ordinary people’, which was ‘a prefascist attitude’*”), when you put these 
elements together, it is difficult to imagine that there could have been, for 
the author of Nausea, a ‘Céline question’, a ‘Céline riddle’ and, a fortiori, 
a ‘Céline effect’ or a “Céline influence’. 

And yet... 
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One clue: a late sally of Sartre’s, which has, perhaps mistakenly, not 
been taken seriously: ‘perhaps Céline will be the only one of us to 
leetes 23° 

A second clue: Simone de Beauvoir’s admission, on the same page of 
her memoirs where she evokes Sartre’s disappointment, and hers, when 
Death on Credit was published, relating their delight the previous year 
when Journey to the End of the Night had appeared: ‘the French book 
which counted most for us, that year’; we knew heaps of ‘passages’ ‘off 
by heart’; we espoused its ‘anarchism’, its critique of ‘war’, of ‘colonial- 
ism’, of ‘mediocrity’, of ‘commonplaces’; Céline ‘had forged a new 
instrument: a writing as alive as the spoken word’. 

And then, one final clue: the unbelievable business of the epigraph to 
Nausea — borrowed, as everyone knows, from Céline: ‘He is a fellow 
without any collective significance, barely an individual.’ Why do I call it 
unbelievable? First, because Sartre isn’t, to put it mildly, much in the 
habit of using epigraphs: with the exception of Words — where we find a 
phrase from Chateaubriand (‘I know perfectly well that | am merely a 
machine tor producing books), but set right in the middle of a chapter, as 
an ‘intermediary’ epigraph — Nausea is the only one of his books which 
ever paid homage to that ritual, and he chose to do so under the sign of 
Celine. Secondly, because this was in 1938, shortly after the publication, 
not just of Death on Credit, but ot Bagatelles, the first of the three anti- 
Semitic pamphlets by the author of Journey to the End of the Night: 
given the book’s success, given the scandal it had just provoked, Sartre 
couldn’t but know that he was placing his literary début under the sign of 
an author who had cheerfully moved from the ‘pretascism’ stigmatized 
by the Beaver in Death on Credit to fascism pure and simple, indeed to 
the Nazism which, from Bagatelles onwards, would definitively mark 
Céline with opprobrium. And then, thirdly, because while everyone 
knows that the phrase itself is from Céline, what is less well known is 
that it is taken not, as is always said and as Sartre himself finally ended 
up believing, from Journey, but from L’Eglise |The Church], which ts a 
much less well-known text, and whose position, in the general economy 
of Céline’s oeuvre, is more problematic: it’s Céline’s very first text, 
written in 1927, rejected by the NRF and finally published in 1933 by 
Denoél; it’s a text generally presented as a sort of rough dramatic draft, a 
framework, for Journey; but it’s a rough draft that has the bothersome 
feature of being already, in 1933, an anti-Semitic text....Did Sartre, as 
he was to tell Contat, take this epigraph second hand, without knowing 
its context? Could the play itself, turned down by Jouvet and Dullin, with 
a run of 1,800 copies, have been too little known for him to have been 
apprised of it and to have known clearly where he was getting his 
epigraph from? Or should we believe Jacques Lecarme~’ when he says 
that the phrase quoted does not appear in any of the recensions of the 
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play published at the time, and that he was able to find it only by reading 
himself, first hand, the dreadful Act III, the worst, the one that shows on- 
stage, at the seat of the League of Nations, the omnipotence of the Jews 
Yudenzweck (‘director of the compromise division’), Mosaic (‘director of 
interim affairs’) and Moses (‘director of the indiscretions division’), as 
they carefully tend the seeds of war that are germinating in every corner 
of the world, with the sole aim of proving and enduringly establishing the 
necessity of their own power — it’s Yudenzweck who utters the words ‘he 
is a fellow without any collective significance, barely an individual’, 
aimed at the Gentile Bardamu, kicked out of the League of Nations on 
the grounds that his individualism could end up causing offence to the 
plans of the Elders of Zion....A list has been drawn up — again by 
Lecarme — of the other coincidences, of form and content, between the 
very text of Nausea and that of L’Eglise. Which shows how the finale of 
Nausea (the ragtime song, Sone of these days, plaved for the last time on 
the record-player in the Bouville café and bringing the narrator, as it 
points to the work he must write, the image of a possible salvation) is a 
near-plagiarism of that in L’Eglise (another jazz song, No miore worries, 
which has acted, like Some of these days in Nausea, as a leitmotif to the 
play and which is heard, similarly for one last time, in a café in the 
suburbs, while Elizabeth, the ‘Dancer’, comes to announce the reconcili- 
ation between Bardamu and the world). And I myself have two precise 
memories which I really must add to the file, since they point, alas, in the 
same direction. A conversation, in Geneva, with Albert Cohen, who was 
the first person ever to talk to me about L’Eglise and who, perhaps 
because he thought he recognized (in spite of chronology — but that’s 
another matter!), in the character of the ‘Jew Yudenzweck’, characteris- 
tics of his own character Solal or of himself, claimed that the play caused 
quite a stir at the time. And then, in 1991, at the Theatre national de 
Caen, where | really discovered, in the production by J.-L. Martinelli, the 
text of this forgotten play that had been rescued from limbo, | remember 
a feeling of intense unease during Act III; then, as the curtain fell, an 
impression of déja-vu which could indeed be explained by the closeness 
of the finale to those last lines of Nausea which I'd just been rereading; 
but also, before all that, overshadowing the unease and the sense of déja- 
vu, stronger than my own ‘nausea’ as I listened to certain formulas in the 
notorious Act IH, a bedazzlement, the word isn’t too strong, at the 
drollness, the clowning, the dramaturgical intelligence of a text which, 
evidently, was quite different from the abortive sketch for Journey to the 
End of the Night, the rough draft, the piece consigned to the bottom 
drawer which I, more than anyone, can imagine might well have de- 
lighted Sartre — since it was on that night, watching a performance of that 
text, that I finally decided to make my own début in the theatre. In short, 
I incline towards the second of the two hypotheses. I see no reason to 
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doubt that Sartre really read, and liked, this text which is, in its own 
genre, of the same quality as Journey. So | can’t imagine that he was 
unaware of what he was doing when he borrowed from that text the 
epigraph to his first book. And the question, then, needs to be asked all 
the more insistently: how great must the necessity have been, how strong 
the link, how immense and unpayable the debt, how keen the admiration 
and how vibrant the desire to pay homage, for Sartre to have overcome 
the repugnance that he too couldn’t help but feel for the author of Act 
WW ot Lhglise and that, notwithstanding his scruples, notwithstanding 
Yudenzweck and his despicable prating with Mosaic, notwithstanding, I 
repeat, all that Céline had already, by this date, become, he should feel, 
so to speak, required to borrow from him, not his producer, but the flag 
under which he was going to march into the domain of literature? 


There was a debt, then. 

What Sartre owed Céline. 

The trace, in the very body of the books (Nausea, then The Roads to 
Freedom, and even Being and Nothingness), of Céline’s influence on 
Sartre’s thought and novels. 

A political influence. That ‘anarchism’ mentioned by Beauvoir, which 
was indeed the distinguishing mark of the early Céline. That anarchism, 
not of the Right but the Left, to which Céline would remain, in a certain 
way, faithful right up to the end: didn’t he defend, even in his pamphlets, 
his notorious ‘Labiche communism’, and in any case should we really say 
‘even in his pamphlets’, when we know that it was there, in the very text 
of the pamphlets and, notably, of Bagatelles, that the lugubrious author 
of Journey, the one who thought there was no light, absolutely none, at 
the end of the century’s darkness, began to envisage a way out, a possible 
happiness in common — on condition, of course, that the social body be as 
a preliminary purged of that wretched Jewish virus which, at bottom, 
was making it ill? For the time being, we haven’t reached that point. It 
was the period when Altman or Nizan were, in L’Humanité, lauding to 
the skies Journey to the End of the Night. It was the period when Aragon 
and Elsa Triolet were taking the trouble to translate it into Russian and 
when Trotsky went so far as to write: ‘French genius has found its 
unequalled expression in this novel.’ It was the period when Celine 
himself made his Médan Speech and, in the course of this speech, uttered 
a homage to Zola which none of the great post-Dreytus minds would 
have repudiated. And it was the period when the young Sartre could 
pertectly logically identity with a ‘left-wing politics a la Cele’ in which 
figured the demand for equality, rebellion against authority, an acquaint: 
ance with poverty that had learnt about it at the best school, since it had 
been experienced first hand by a doctor who treated the poor, and then, 
in L’Eglise itself, the denunciation, to which Sartre and Beauvoir were, as 
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was anyone, necessarily receptive, of the double imposture of colonialism 
and humanitarianism. 

Then, the art of the novel. The mixture, once more, of fiction and 
essay, of autobiography and table, of the frenzied indictment of civiliza- 
tion, of the human race, the world and poetry. The definition of the novel 
as a total genre. The arrangement of varying points of view, uncertain 
and fragmented narratives. All those technical innovations Sartre in- 
voked, of which he was so proud and which enabled him to say farewell 
to a certain French spirit.... Maybe he owed those innovations, those 
rhetorical and theoretical shifts, to Joyce and Hemingway. And even if he 
owed only half of his innovations to them, by virtue of the well-known 
law — and, it seems, already in force in those years — according to which a 
dead writer or a foreigner are always worth more, on principle, than an 
all-too-alive Frenchman, he would still in any case have gone out of his 
way to make it seem that he owed them everything. But his contemporar- 
ies knew well that they also came from that Rabelais of the lower 
Meudon, that madman, who still sometimes got called Dr Destouches. 
They knew well, they derstood, everything which, in the voice of that 
newcomer, the author of Nausea, was taken from Céline’s cries of hatred 
and pain, his wild stormy outbursts of rage. Sartre against Mauriac — this 
too was Céline. Sartre against the French spirit — this too was the author 
of Journey to the End of the Night. Sartre did indeed dedicate his 
Situations to Faulkner and Dos Passos: but tt was perhaps via the crazed 
mewlings and pukings of Céline, shaking his bells like a black prophet, 
his hootings, the muck and mire of his landscapes, his magic lantern in 
the cesspools, his tongue of flame all howls and sobs, that he really read 
them and interpreted them. 

Language, precisely. That apparently ‘raw’ or ‘spoken’, but in reality 
immensely carefully written, language which the Beaver referred to. That 
broken, boned, trepanned syntax, even if it does secretly obey implacable 
rules. That obscene, refined style. Shouted out and over-written. That 
living, rhythmic style. That glossary in motion. Those calculated synco- 
pations. That musical, untouchable language. That ‘poet of the suburbs’ 
aspect, thunderous and bitter. That verve. That laughter. The extension 
of the domain of syntax, and lexis, to zones unknown to the literary 
struggle. ‘I’m a colourist of words,’ he said in a letter to Milton Hindus,”* 
in which he compared himself, strangely enough, to Mallarmé. It was this 
‘colourism’ which struck Sartre. It was this deconstruction of language, 
this enriching of its effects, this taste for proscribed words and, behind 
the words, for evil, for infamy, for filth, that he picked up to use in 
Nausea. ‘What a release,’ said Simone de Beauvoir again, ‘after the 
marmoreal phrases of Gide, Alain, Valéry! Sartre took a leaf out of his 
book.’ What a piece of good fortune, yes, when you’re emerging from the 
starched fine writing of traditional ‘bourgeois’ literature, with its spun- 
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out sentences, its affectations, its Byzantine elaborateness, its imperfect 
subjunctives — have we ever really emerged from it, in fact? — to see this 
fun-fair atmosphere, this slang, this mixture of graffiti and exquisitely 
dosed words, words in hordes and marching in step, irrupting into literary 
language!”° Céline as an antidote. Céline as an antibody. Céline as vio- 
lence done to language and, through language, to every thing that is frozen 
and dead in literature. There were two ‘schools’ of violence in the twenti- 
eth century — two ‘variants’ of that ‘certain state of fury’ which was the 
dominant atmosphere of the twenties and thirties. The surrealists: but 
Sartre was not one of them; he was even one of the very few contemporar- 
ies not to have felt, strangely enough, and not until Jate in his career, the 
importance of the surrealist revolution. And then Céline, the dark side of 
the period, the raging, black version of that taste for extremes, the man 
who, while Aragon was exploring the cosy little passage des Panoramas, 
was losing himself in the bloody labyrinth of the passage des Bérésinas.... 

And then, finally, metaphysics. Let’s admit — even if I don’t believe it - 
that Sartre, when he chose the epigraph for Nausea, hadn’t read L’'Eglise, 
and didn’t know that it was Céline’s very first anti-Semitic text. He had, 
on the other hand, read Journey to the End of the Night. He knew that 
end-of-the-world atmosphere with which Celine’s tretronal constructions 
are imbued. He knew his vision, so very dark, of a putrefied world, 
assailed by the miasmas and viruses of radical Evil, peopled with idiots 
and damned souls, with Faulknerian characters and figures from a circus. 
And he was inspired, unhesitatingly and shamelessly, by this Celinesque 
mixture of tragic clowning and comical malediction. 

All this would need closer study, of course. Item by item. We'd have to 
read Sartre’s novels in parallel with those of the senior writer. But 
ultimately, in the meantime, how can one fail to be struck by the asson- 
ances, the echoes? How can one not be staggered by the mind-boggling 
similarity between the two systems of metaphor? 

Sartre’s nausea: an echo of Bardamu’s retchings and the shipful of 
people all throwing up in Death on Credit. 

The feeling, in Sartre, of ‘contingency’ and ‘nothingness’: a reworking, 
if not almost a quotation, of some great pages in Journey: 


always (it’s Céline talking or, more precisely, Bardamu — but you'd think it 
was Roquentin) always I’d been afraid of being more or less empty, of 
having in short no reason for existing; now I had to face facts, fully assured 
of my individual nothingness; in this environment, too different from the 
one where I had my paltry habits, I had now dissolved; I felt really close, 
quite simply, to not existing any more; in this way, I discovered, as soon as 
people had stopped talking about familiar things to me, nothing was now 
stopping me from succumbing to a sort of irresistible boredom, in a kind of 
sugary, appalling catastrophe of the soul; a state of disgust. 
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The obsession with the ‘flabby’, with the ‘viscous’, which, as 1s well 
known, played a central role in Sartre’s erotics, but also in his metaphys- 
ics: there was the same obsession in Céline; the same ‘critique of the 
flabby’ in Death on Credit; and, even before the imprecations of Baga- 
telles against ‘the Blum army, a legion of maggots in viscous formation’, 
the young narrator of Death on Credit losing his virginity to a ‘fat, 
repellent, flabby woman’.... 

Women, precisely. The flesh of women and the saintly, the ‘Christian’ 
horror (this was Sartre’s expression, in reference to Genet) that it pro- 
duced in Sartre. But was this horror really Christian? Or Celinesque? The 
latter, of course. For it’s still Céline we tind when we see Sartre depicting, 
in no particular order (but this lack of order takes its rules and its 
principles from Céline’s novels): Marcelle pregnant, like a ‘swamp’; 
Marcelle and her ‘diarrhoeas’; the ‘frothy, cloudy water’ of Marcelle’s 
vomit; pregnancy, in general, similar to a ‘blennorrhagia’; that poor 
shapeless body of woman who ‘has sickness in her belly’ and is ‘gently 
rotting away under her skirts’; the ‘liqueurs’, the ‘elixirs’, the ‘efflores- 
cences’ of the female body; woman as ‘lukewarm and insipid’; woman, in 
the state of love, ‘flabby like a caterpillar’; she ‘pisses blood every lunar 
month’, does woman; ‘she’s as prolific as a skate’; ‘however much she 
washes’, she still ‘stinks’; a ‘“woman’s flesh’ can be ‘kneaded like dough’; 
and then there’s the ‘oesophagus’, the ‘liver’, the ‘intestines’, woman’s 
organs of ‘love’. Céline, all this? No, Sartre again. All in Sartre, especially 
in The Roads to Freedom. But you'd think you were listening to Céline. 
You'd think it was a Sartre who had entered Céline’s language and his 
vision of the world. 

But didn’t Sartre deny Céline? Didn’t he maintain, after Death on 
Credit, a discreet, constrained silence on the Céline question? When he 
quoted him — especially after the war, when the author of the ‘pamphlets’ 
had really become that accursed figure, that monstrous and almost sacred 
character, an untouchable with a name you barely dared utter, walled up 
alive in his abjection — wasn’t it, from then on, without saying that he was 
quoting him? True. And this attitude contrasts with that of an Aragon who 
also distanced himself from Céline but who, far from later denying this 
acclamation, far from being embarrassed by it, insisted, as late as 1968, on 
recounting how he had been able, in his youth, to dream of being pub- 
lished by Robert Denoél for the sole reason that he was the publisher of a 
first grandiose book from whose merits ‘the author’s later behaviour’ in no 
way ‘detracted’. The fact remains that Sartre was, at the start, imbued with 
Celine. The fact remains that ‘thanks to Céline,’ he said, everything 
suddenly became ‘permissible’: everything, starting with the grand en- 
trance of the body on to the stage of literature where (Gide again!) the 
elegant psychology of souls still held sway! The fact remains, in a word, 
that Sartre became Sartre as the result of a cyclone called Céline. 
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Literature is war 


One could also mention, in this genealogy of the early Sartre, Kafka, 
because of the ‘insidious metamorphosis’ mentioned in the author's blurb 
to the first edition of Nausea — and because, too, of the two 1943 articles, 
not on Kafka himself, but on Camus, then on Bataille, those rivals in the 
Katkaesque whom he impheithy dened had any right to appropriate the 
style of The Trial. 

One could mention Balzac, from whom he took, without saying so, his 
main invention, the idea of characters recurring from one novel to the 
next: Mathieu, Daniel, Marcelle, Jacques, Odette, Gomez, Sarah, Pablo, 
Brunet all returning, like Rastignac, Nucingen or Branchon, between | be 
Age of Reason and Iron in the Soul...a whole process of self-quotation 
which allowed him to reproduce, beyond the characters themselves, 
several emblematic scenes — such as the episode of Mathieu and his 
knife, inthe Sumatra... . 

One could draw up the list — indeed, it’s been done?® — of the near 
quotations (Eugénie Grandet, the Encyclopédie), the pastiches (Diderot, 
Descartes, Condillac, Racine, Baudelaire), the experimental rereadings 
(Proust), the real borrowings, the false rhymes, the disguised clichés, 
fragments of refrains and songs, cuttings and pastings, parodies, the 
poetry turned upside down, the more or less explicit reminiscences, 
that whole rainbow, that bazaar, that cascade of plagiarisms and visions 
which are scattered throughout Nausea, for instance, turning it into a 
formidable spider’s web crowded with secondary meanings. 

One could reread Nausea, indeed, one could reinterpret all the visions 
of horror in Nausea, its ‘chestnut trees’, its crab scenes, the moments of 
hallucination when Roquentin sees himself surrounded by animate 
matter, an animalized in-itself, creatures and objects, or both at once, 
assatling hin and proliterating so that the language suddenly sends up a 
howl of death — one could reread all this as a gleeful variation on 
Lautréamont’s Songs of Maldoror and their ambiguous bestiary: huge 
sucking crabs, octopuses with 400 suckers, voracious spiders, viscous 
fleas, carnivorous molluscs with claws and, at the top of the ladder, ‘man, 
that wild animal’ — are we reading Lautreamont or Sartre? 

It has often been said that this young Sartre ‘had no style’. 

It has been said, by Céline in fact: ‘Style is a rare thing; there are just 
one, two or three styles per generation; there are thousands of writers; 
they’re poor bunglers; they drag themselves from one phrase to the next, 
repeat what someone else said, but don’t have a real style that belongs to 
them’?’ — and so it has been claimed that this first-period Sartre was 
exactly in this situation and that, if he had any talent, it was for pastiche, 
imitation or, at best, resurrection. 
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It has also been said, by Valéry:** it’s ‘our period’ which has no style; 


no one ‘dare admit it’, but the very idea of style has become foreign to it; 
so we make for ‘a pastiche of languages’, ‘a combination of borrowings’; 
and it has been said of Sartre more than anyone that he was the ,pertect 
example of this state of affairs — sometimes he wrote like Joyce, at others 
like La Rochefoucauld, Bossuet, Chateaubriand or Pascal, then again like 
Dos Passos, or on other occasions like Malraux; does this mixture still 
resemble a style? Can we talk of style when whole sections of world 
literature sail through a book of his like ghost ships? What is this 
undecided, unsettled language, which never stops rocking, almost tossed 
about, from one shore of culture to the other? And, at bottom, ‘Roquen- 
tin’...isn’t the French word roguentin the name formerly given, 
according to the Larousse dictionary of the nineteenth century, to 
‘songs composed of fragments of other songs and sewn together like a 
cento, so as to produce as often as not bizarre effects through the change 
of rhythm and the lighthearted or ridiculous surprises in the sequence of 
thoughts? | 

Sartre himself was indeed probably not averse to this idea, this image 
of himself: after all, he tells us in Words how the boy Poulou, trying to 
seem like a writer and so please his mother, devotedly copied out what- 
ever he came across, ‘grim tales and carefree adventures, fantastic inci- 
dents and extracts from the encyclopedia’, and even, at the age of seven, 
‘La Fontaine’s Fables’, and he expressly says that he ‘adored plagiarism’ 
and deliberately carried it ‘to the extreme’.*” And when he depicted 
Tintoretto, he described him as the king of pastiche, the specialist in 
every category of ‘in the style of, the chameleon painter par excellence, 
Zelig — the only painter in Venice able, on demand, to produce a Vero- 
nese, a Titian or a Pordenone. 

The truth is that Sartre was here behaving like most great writers at the 
beginning of their careers. 

The truth is that he was behaving like Céline himself, whose Journey 
can also be read as a web of quotations: Ramuz; Freud; Barbusse (be- 
cause of the first hundred pages of Under Fire, their description of war, 
and the dialogues of the ‘Poilus’); Morand (‘...the first of our writers to 
jazz up the French language...a real goldsmith of style and a bloody 
good one at that...the discoverer of a style...a born writer...a very 
rare bird... 1 acknowledge him as my master...”°'); Dabit and his scenes 
of life on the outskirts of town, his sly, shabby characters, the greyness 
and boredom of his suburban houses; maybe Proust; ‘if I used to read 
him? oh yes, and how! everything I came across! novel or not! good or 
bad’. 

The truth is that Sartre behaved like Lacan, who, equally obsessed by 
plagiarism, an equally indetatigable reader, didn’t rest until he had signed 
his borrowings, Lacanized his thefts, becoming, so to speak, their ultim- 
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ate author — unless it was the other way round (but is it really the other 
way round? isn’t it rather the inverse form of the same operation?), and 
projecting on to his predecessors the style of his own inventions, turning 
Freud, Hegel or Heidegger into Lacanians avant la lettre and, of course, 
without them knowing it. Hence the famous formula ‘they do not know 
that we are bringing them the plague’ that he attributed to the author of 
The Interpretation of Dreams, when, with Jung, he sailed into New York 
harbour, in sight of the Statue of Liberty: this ‘historic’? formula which 
has been endlessly repeated ever since and the authenticity of which no 
one would ever dream of questioning — well, it’s probably he, Lacan, who 
invented it...°? 

The truth is that it takes a writer a long time to grow young, and a very 
long time to find or invent his or her style: people always imagine that 
writers are born just like that, fully armed, a miraculous voice capable of 
imposing itself decisively and, from the outset, resembling no other — but 
that’s not the case! it would be too simple! Writers at birth are, in general, 
much more timid! more derivative! and as a result, more ill-mannered! 
more loutish! they are predators, hoarders, used-car salesmen of the 
work of others, robbers of literary graves and shipwrecks, papivores, 
bloodsuckers of literature, cannibals; they are living alembics; bees; they 
are men-books, or men-words, made, as Beckett said and Sartre himself 
repeated, out of the books and words of others, living at their expense, 
their crochet hooks, interwoven into the intrigue of their sentences at 
least as much as into the warp and weft of things; the truth is that, yes, it’s 
rare for a writer coming on the scene and taking his turn to speak to 
make a clean sweep, disencumbering himself of those words that precede 
him and that will continue to be transparently readable through his own 
words for a long, long time. It’s his turn to speak. We should give its full 
meaning and its full weight to this idea of finding that it’s your turn to 
speak. We have to imagine, in all its reality, a pre-existing speech, a stock, 
an inventory of fixtures and fittings, of words, and a writer — Céline, 
Sartre — who turns up, takes stock of this inventory, inventories this 
stock, takes hold of it, chooses a panoply for himself in it, finds his 
own voice, blazes his own trail. We must imagine great writers as those 
founders of States that they also are — people whose business is not with a 
virgin language, or a virgin zone within language, but with occupied, 
saturated and thus hostile territories, that have to be fought for inch by 
inch, emptied of their first occupants, and colonized. We must take the 
full measure of this first crime which is the act of writing. We must clearly 
realize that this budding writer is a sort of literary animal that we see 
digging its hole, you might almost say its burrow, within the work of 
others, and, from this hole, from this interminable forcing, creating what 
is called a style — a life, sometimes! a long life! and, at life’s end, in 
advanced old age, the dice being rolled one last time, the work that has 
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finally come to pass, the real birth, Rascé, the Kant of the Critique of 
Judgement, Cézanne, Titian, the late Picasso, Ivens’s History of the Wind 
and also, as we shall see, the late, the last Sartre, on the threshold of 
death — those works of sovereign freedom. 

Any exceptions? Of course there are. A few poets. The anelaae ot 
glossolalias. Freud perhaps — the one at least that Sartre ‘dramatized’ 
and of whom Thomas Mann said, in a 1936 address, at the apogee of the 
movement, that he ‘trod the laborious path of his research entirely alone, 
in complete independence, solely as a doctor and an observer of nature, 
without enjoying the consolations and the comfort that great literature 
would have put at his disposal’ — he managed to achieve (‘by his own 
means’, almost without ‘reading’, ‘ignoring the anticipations’ of those 
who, like Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard or Novalis had ‘antici- 
pated’ his ‘views’) the ‘methodical conquest of his system’. 

But, essentially, the law is indeed as stated. 

Saturation and hostility are the two characteristics of a writer’s ‘situ- 
ation’. 

It’s not: ‘come in, make yourself at home, you are just the person 
language was waiting for’ — but: ‘language never waits; it 1s cantanker- 
ous; hostile; it is organized with the sole purpose of barring the writer’s 
way.’ 

The result ts that, faced with this, waiting to force his style and with 
the deliberate aim of really forcing it one day, he has no choice: there is 
no way out of this situation other than trickery, manoeuvring, the sudden 
strike, the putsch — wearing the mask of this one, sheltering behind the 
other, outwitting the vigilance of a third by pretending to form an 
alliance with him, gradually sidling on to the terrain of a fourth in the 
hope of establishing a firm toothold there, swallowing the living whole- 
sale, absorbing the dead, transforming the art of literature into a gener- 
alized and active palimpsest. 

Writers are, as has been said, at war. ** 

Ceaselessly at war, war to the death, so strong are the forces of every 
kind trying to stop them existing. 

But never more at war than then, at that first moment, when it is still a 
matter, not of persevering, but of making a first appearance — too many 
notes! too many notes already! and you expect, into the bargain, a round 
of applause to greet the birth of yet one more writer? 

And that’s why I am convinced that we should interpret all Sartre’s 
pastiches, his borrowings, his over-obvious allusions, his quotations 
without inverted commas, his wild interpretations of the great writers 
and philosophers of the past, as part of a logic that is military as much as 
it is literary. 

Lean on Céline to forget Gide... Prop yourself on Chateaubriand or 
Hugo to get rid, then, of Céline...Pay your respects to Camus, and 
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Blanchot, so as to whisk Kafka out of their grasp...Correct Ponge 
with Jules Renard and Jules Renard with Ponge...Besiege Faulkner 
and Blanchot...Play Camus off against Merleau then Merleau against 
Camus...Use Dos Passos against Martin du Gard... Malraux against 
Aragon...Send the Nietzsche regiment to attack the Bataille citadel and 
then use Bataille against Gide and Malraux... Parody, in The Reprieve, 
in the shape of Daniel’s monologue, the best pages of Bataille’s Inner 
Experience and recapture, in 1952, albeit in Saint Genet, the continent 
Bataille... Avoid Romains... Bypass Bourget... Sartrify Baudelaire so 
as to get rid of Flaubert more easily Not to mention the ‘thrillers’, 
those ‘bad novels’ that, during the phoney war, he asked the Beaver to 
send him in bundles, at the same time as Gide’s Journal, and that he 
consumed avidly all his life long: a remedy against a starchy style, an 
antidote to ‘genre’ literature. 

People think he’s doing criticism, he’s really planning his strategy. 

They think he’s writing prefaces and articles, they are war machines. 

They say: his books are pots-pourris, bric-a-brac, bonfires of the books 
of others, mirrors in which are reflected his and our libraries, imitations, 
forgeries. But they’re not. They’re tricky customers. Warlike. They’re 
commando-books in which he commandeers the words of others like 
Pardaillan leaping on the nearest horse he can find, exhausting it, riding 
it almost to death, and abandoning it, foundered, at the next relay. 

Flaubert — but also Ponge, Nathalie Sarraute, Genet — is a character in 
the life and war of Sartre. 

Baudelaire and Mallarmé — but Giacometti too — are extras in his 
literary epic, soldiers requisitioned into his true~—false war, for the (long) 
duration. 

Stendhal is his friend, his ally ~ his contemporary in spirit and, in his 
offensive against the horrible Chateaubriand, the best of his partisans, his 
irregular soldier, his sharpshooter. 

Chateaubriand, indeed, is a traitor. He is the marshal of the army of 
traitors. And we need to try and take seriously the punitive expedition 
launched, with the Beaver, on the coast at Saint-Malo, going to piss on 
the tomb of the felon:*? what passion in anger and hatred! an inexhaust- 
ible desire for war! Going, with the complicity of Beauvoir the beau voir 
{fine sight], to piss on the symbol of bel écrire [fine writing]! Finding the 
symbol of the marmoreal school of writing, of adulterated literature, of 
fine ‘balanced’ writing, so as to inflict on him, man to man, just like at 
the end of a western, such a definitive outrage, that makes a warrior, that 
says a great deal about the purpose behind his war and his writing! Even 
if we don’t go as far as Mauriac does,’® when he considers that ‘this 
micturition of Sartre’s is just as important, in literary history, as, for 
Goethe, the cannons at Valmy’, even if we don’t go as far as to say that 
an ‘era’ starts here, that of ‘spitting and peeing on famous tombs’, | hold 
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this libation to be more serious than the surrealist gesture of provocation 
of a group of tipsy medics swearing to slap the face of Anatole France’s 
corpse though their slaps were only ever paper slaps. 

Faced with those great works of past and present, Sartre is like Mal- 
raux, in the photo I like so much where you see him, at home in 
Boulogne, stretched out on the big carpet in his living room, very elegant, 
strapped up ina suit that’s too tight, with, all around him, a huge expanse 
of reproductions of his favourite works of art: he is nonchalant and 
absorbed; you feel that, more than ever, he is lost in his dreams and his 
secret quarrel; and there they all are, on the carpet, Cézanne and Fra 
Angelico, Poussin, the Gorgon’s head, Picasso’s Demoiselles, an Aztec 
god, Chardin, the bison of Lascaux, Michelangelo’s wall in ,the Sistine 
Chapel, Braque’s Doves, a bas-relief from Upper Egypt, a statue from 
Chartres, a detail of a ceiling by Chagall; there they are; they’re his; 
they're at his mercy and his disposal; he can, like the lead soldiers of his 
sons playing quietly up on the floor above, in their little bedroom, set 
them out, rearrange them, pick them up, move them about; he can, as he 
moves them about, create short cuts, dialogues, infinite metamorphoses; 
and thus I can imagine Sartre, faced with the works of the past and those 
of his contemporaries, just like his old enemy, in the invisible walls of his 
museum. 

And what about the philosophers, then? What about Sartre’s use of the 
great texts of the philosophical tradition? Pm just coming to that! There 
are two ways, at least, of reading a philosopher. There’s the academics’ 
way. Respecting what the philosopher said, faithful to the true body of 
his doctrine, logical, attentive, above all, to correctly discovering the 
order of his reasons and his system. And then there is the philosophers’ 
way, in other words the writers’ way, invoking another’s thought only 
because they don’t yet have the means (but will they ever?) of daring to 
affirm their own, to raise their voice, assume it, think in their own name. 
A wild reading, then. The reading of a pillager and, once again, of a 
warrior. Reading the thought of an older figure so as to find in it one’s 
own thought in gestation. Making up ‘your own personal ideas at his 
expense’ until, as the War Diaries put it, you ‘plunge into a blind alley’.*” 
Quoting Husserl or Heidegger to pick up relevant sallies, weapons, fresh 
supplies. Using each one to correct the other. To turn them both against 
Hegel. And too bad if the quotation is inexact. Too bad if you miss, 
thereby, the sacrosanct ‘movement’ of the philosophy quoted. Too bad, 
even, if you dehistoricize the meaning of that philosophy, if you install it 
in a kind of empyrean, detached from any context, that is from any 
system, from any history, or, as he himself would say: from any situation. 
And too bad if the philosophy starts to float, like literary texts, in that 
museum of books which is to him what the imaginary museum was to 
Malraux. You go into the works of the great dead as into a mill, and it’s 
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the mill in which is milled the thought of the great living. You take from 
the thoughts of others, dead or alive, the raw materials for your own 
thoughts, never completely finished, always pending your own changes 
of mind — this is the law of a thought in evolution. What was form for 
that writer will be matter for this. What he had finished, I spin on the 
wheel of my own infinite discourse. A philosophy which no longer 
pillages, no longer lies, a philosophy which stops behaving towards 
other philosophies like a philosophical pirate, vanquishing them by 
force of arms and injecting them in passing with the poison of its own 
philosophy, would be an unthinking thinking — a dead philosophy, a 
frozen thinking, the end of the great thoughts of great living thinkers. 

Sartre is that great living thinker. 

He is that wild man, that warrior, that burglar of words, who carves 
out of the living death of the art and thought of others the material from 
which to forge his own art and thought. 

Sometimes, the warrior goes so far, he affirms with such great arro- 
gance the rights of his reading and its omnipotence, that he absorbs, 
annihilates, nullifies the thought of the author he is claiming to be 
reading and, just like Baudelaire swallowing up Poe in his translations, 
or Mallarmé entombing Baudelaire, his favourite poet, in the cenotaph- 
poems he claimed to be dedicating to him, in fact flings his chosen model 
into the black hole of his own thought. Such was the misadventure of 
Genet, crushed by the homage Sartre rendered him, cannibalized, re- 
duced to nothing and more or less ceasing to write, and thus to exist, 
after the publication of Saint Genet, that mauseoleum of a book in which 
Sartre as it were buried him alive (and this even though Sartre accused 
Genet, with inimitable bad faith and sheer nerve, of being a ‘praying 

mantis’ who could only ever ‘devour his males’!). But such was also the 
tragic fate (proof of the fact that this wasn’t the only occasion Sartre did 
this, was indeed a dangerous recidivist, and that this kiss of death, far 
from being an accident, or an exception due to Genet’s personality, was 
one of the normal modes of his relationship with artists he admired) of 
the painter Lapoujade, to whom he devoted a magnificent, trenchant 
essay" — but Lapoujade never recovered from it either; it’s as if he 
couldn’t stand becoming, in the philosopher’s treatment of him, the 
immense and exemplary painter, the new Goya, the painter at once 
abstract and concrete credited with having the dual merit of ‘tearing 
away in his painting the artist’s mask’ and of ‘reducing painting to the 
sumptuous austerity of its essence’; and he stopped painting, yet another 
artist buried in his paper tomb. 

War’s tough. 

A portrait of the artist, and of the philosopher, as a warrior. 
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A ‘GERMAN’ PHILOSOPHER 


Philosophy. 

In philosophy too, Sartre had his Gide. 

In the order of thought, as in that of forms and styles, he had his 
author-source who held him back, bogged him down, and made him take 
a long time to turn into Sartre. 

And that author, source and obstacle, that intellectual practico-inert, 
that material thought which Sartre had to tree himself from in order to 
find his ‘true’ form, that philosophical equivalent of what Gide was in his 
life as a creative writer, was called Henri Bergson. 


A philosophical monument: Bergsonism 


Here too, the history of Bergson’s thought in France is not well known. 

No one remembers this other bolt of lightning that appeared in the sky 
(the sky, this time, of thought) at the end of the nineteenth century, this 
discourse which claimed to liberate philosophy, restore to it its sover- 
eignty, and thereby teach a lesson to both science and art. 

No one remembers the prestige of that discourse. 

No one remembers its dazzling success, though at the time it was pretty 
much unrivalled. 

No one remembers the ‘high society’ success of the lectures at the 
Collége de France, the crowds jostling to listen to him, the pretty 
women and the men of letters mingling with the students of the Latin 
Quarter, Marie Bonaparte and Anna de Noailles together with the public 
of the Cahiers [de la Quinzaine| - a climate of devotion equivalent, for 
the time, of what the ‘masses’ celebrated by Jacques Lacan at the Ecole 
Normale were to be in the sixties. 
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No one remembers the Nobel Prize, won in 1927: gosh! Gide, Bergson, 
Sartre, the club of the Nobelized... 

No one remembers, as in the case of Sartre, albeit to a lesser degree, the 
ad hominem attacks, the witch-hunts, Maurras’s insults, those of Mari- 
tain intervening with the Holy See to put Bergson on the Index. 

No one remembers that in June 1914 he was indeed put on the Index 
(well well! Bergson, Gide, Sartre — the three great Indexed writers of the 
century...) at the same time that he was crushed, or was soon to be 
crushed, beneath the weight of honours (French Academy, Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, Great Cross and Councillor of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour, and then the Nobel Prize). 

No one remembers the diplomat, the adviser of princes and princesses, 
the model of painters, the star, and at the same time the austere philoso- 
pher building up, in silence and tranquillity, a work of extreme rigour. 

And no one remembers, above all, what in modern philosophy, and 
even literature, proceeded from this speculative military strike, this gust 
of freedom and novelty — we don’t have, any more than a history of 
Gideanism, a history of Bergsonism following the traces, through the 
century, of a philosophy that people these days tend too easily to relegate 
to the limbo of mummified, conventional, out-of-date philosophies, 
when it was in fact, as Jean Hyppolite relates,’ the ‘new philosophy’ 
that was ‘dominant in 1925’.... 

Gide, for one. Gide’s acte gratuit (or motiveless act), that his contem- 
poraries were already comparing, on its first appearance, with the ‘free 
act’ of Bergson’s Essai. 

Proust. His conception of the ‘two selves’ in Against Sainte-Beuve. His 
theory of ‘involuntary memory’ in his novel Im Search of Lost Time. 
People were immediately reminded — everyone was reminded, at the time 
— of Bergson’s dichotomy between a ‘superficial self’, astray in the world 
of mechanical phenomena, and the ‘deep self’ identified with pure dur- 
ation. 

Georges Sorel. Philosopher of the ‘general strike’ and, more generally, of 
‘violence’. A friend of Péguy. A figure on the political Left. The bridgehead 
of Marxism into France and, later, a bridge to fascism. The Lenin—Musso- 
lini axis. Briefly a key player. A living, crucial meeting-place of the period — 
though this time in the order of politics. Didn’t he define himself, in the 
course of the numerous commentaries, five altogether, that he devoted to 
the Two Sources of Morality and Religion and gave for publication to Le 
Mouvement socialiste, as a ‘disciple’ of Bergson? Didn’t he define Bergson 
as a sort of ‘French Marx’ whom he would like to see abandoning the 
somewhat unproductive appheations of his philosophy to the natural 
sciences’ to tackle ‘the problems that it sheds such dazzling dlumination 
on’: namely, those of the ‘great social movements’? And as for the subject 
of these remarks, Bergson himself, however much he claimed that these 
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political conclusions ‘frighten [him] a bit’,? however much he insisted, 
just to keep him at a distance, on the ‘originality’ and the ‘independence 
of mind’ of a man he preferred to think was much too ‘free’ to ‘enroll 
under anyone’s banner’,’ including, therefore, his own, he recognized 
none the less, in the same texts, that this bothersome disciple quoted him, 
when he did quote him, ‘as a man’ who had ‘read [him] attentively’ and 
‘understood him perfectly’, and it was with pleasure that, on several 
occasions, he came across his own influence, not only in Sorel, but 
among certain of his comrades of an even more compromising kind, 
starting with Edouard Berth, the ‘Maurrassian of the extreme Lett’, the 
author of the celebrated work on Les Mefaits des intellectuels |The 
Misdeeds of the Intellectuals|, who opined that Creative Evolution con- 
tributed to Marxism the ‘philosophy of nature’ that it was lacking... . It 
was to Berth, no less, the founder of the *Proudhon Circle’ before 1914, 
the apostle of a ‘syndicalist monarchy’, the principles of which were to 
represent a fusion of Marxism with integral nationalism and Bergsonism, 
that Bergson sent the letter,? much later, in 1936, in which he did not 
flinch from recalling the ‘intellectual sympathy’ that had ‘always’ linked 
him to Georges Sorel and his followers.... 

Péguy. The author of the Note comjointe who borrowed from Bergson 
his critique of the ‘done and finished’ and the contrast he drew between 
‘supple morality’ and ‘rigid morality’. His former pupil at the Ecole 
Normale who, when Bergson was placed on the Index, published, in La 
Grande Revue, his ‘Note’ on ‘Monsieur Bergson and Bergsonist philoso- 
phy’ and then wrote him the celebrated letter: ‘in the total solitude in 
which they have managed to contine me, | have something of the feeling 
that you live in an even more dreadful solitude, since it is one invaded by 
tumult.” Peguy, that turbulent disciple, dying as a ‘saint’ and a ‘hero’, to 
whom, in January 1939, on the brink of that other war that he could see 
coming, he, Bergson, dedicated one of his last texts: ‘Honour to Péguy, 
glory to France’. 

Bergson’s influence, to give other examples, on Matisse (the Journal), 
Valéry, Russell, Bernard Shaw, Popper. 

His influence on the whole anti-Kantian, and anti-positivist, current of 
the thirties: in the shape, notably, of Jean Wahl, Gabriel Marcel, Janké- 
lévitch. 

The concept of ‘obstacle’ in Bachelard. The very idea of a thought that 
‘freezes’ when it ‘stops’ and becomes ‘false’ when it ‘freezes’. The very 
principle of Introduction to Metaphysics... Bergson’s definition of 
knowledge as continual progress, a process without an end, a necessary 
and incessant movement. 

Bachelard again. The same Bachelard arguing polemically, in Dialectic 
of Duration, against ‘Bergsonian continuism’ and its ‘inner certainty’ of 
an ontological continuity. But are ‘dialectics’ and ‘continuism’ such polar 
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opposites as he claimed? Wasn’t he holding up against Bergson’s ‘certain- 
ties’ something looking just like the theory of élan vital? And wasn’t the 
polemic all the livelier because it was entirely situated within the same 
Bergsonian space? Bergson versus Bergson. 

Canguilhem, a Bergsonian either critical (Etudes d'histoire et de phi- 
losophie des sciences [Studies on the History and Philosophy of the 
Sciences|) or spontaneous (The Normal and the Pathological). 

Merleau-Ponty belatedly discovering, in his Bergson se faisant 
[Bergson’s Development], all that his philosophy of the ‘flesh’, of the 
‘symbiosis’ of consciousness and world in the idea of flesh, owed to that 
‘new Heraclitus’. 

The primacy of ‘lived experience’, and of ‘interiority’, in the earliest 
works on the psychology of form. 

Deleuze, yet again. His philosophy of ‘Life’ and of ‘Immanence’, of 
‘difference’ and of ‘multiplicity’. His hatred of the dialectic. The notion 
of ‘image-movement’ and the philosophy of cinema. The article ‘Bergson’, 
in Les Philosophes célebres |The Great Philosophers], the collective work 
under the general editorship of Merleau-Ponty. The article ‘The concep- 
tion of difference in Bergson’ that he wrote for publication, a little later, in 
Etudes bergsoniennes. A double homage. A repeated allegiance. The 
acknowledgement of a line of descent, never denied, from the ‘discrete 
revolution’ of the author of Creative Evolution. 

And then, finally, Benda, Benda a contrario, since he never ceased to 
see in Bergsonism one of the three sources, if not the main source, 
together with Maurrassism and Marxism, of the celebrated ‘treason of 
the clerks’. The scientists who want to see their concepts ‘grasping reality 
in the mobility that is its essence’? An effect of Introduction to Meta- 
physics. The ‘dogma’, in the work of the ‘rationalist’ Brunschvicg, of the 
‘fluid concept’, capable of ‘embracing the real in its mobility’? An effect 
of Bergsonism and its mistrust of ‘rigid concepts’. The new ‘teaching of 
modern metaphysics exhorting man to pay but little respect to the 
properly thinking domain ot his being and co honour with all his worship 
the acting and willing part’ — that new anti-intellectualism that domin- 
ated the twenties? ‘Bergsonism’ yet again, the profound influence of a 
Creative Evolution whose ‘real formula’ had become ‘I think therefore 
Iam not’, or ‘I increase therefore Iam’. Modern morality? That so-called 
‘dynamic’ morality with its ideals ‘in movement’, caught up in a ‘perpet- 
ual becoming’, independently of ‘the nature of the goal’ and ‘perhaps 
without any goal’ at all — and this taken to the point of the ‘utilitarian’ 
romanticism of a ‘warrior instinct’ exalted ad nauseam? Bergson, again 
and again. And Bergsonian, finally — according to Benda, again — that 
‘other form’, ‘one of the most remarkable’ of forms, taken by the 
‘preaching of particularism’ and consisting (in the output of the ‘poets’ 
as much as in the recent currents of ‘literary criticism’, among our 
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‘historian-moralists’ as much as among the theologians of Christian 
‘dogma’) in ‘considering everything’ only in so far as It is ‘in time’, seen 
under the sole ‘aspect of the historical’ and the ‘circumstantial detail’. 
Doubtless, he conceded, there was something ‘Germanic’ in this “insist- 
ence on seeing everything in its becoming’. Doubtless, to evaluate this 
general tendency of saying of something that it is no longer ‘just or good’, 
but merely ‘of its time’ and ‘valid relative to a particular time’, you 
should take into account the importance, in France, of the German 
‘metaphysicians’ of Entwicklung. But the decisive influence remained, 
according to Benda, that of the French Hegel or Nietzsche, who was 
called, yet again, Henri Bergson. 

In short, in one sense or another, a colossal influence. 

A muffled, heavy saturation, filtering down — I have in mind Agathon’s 
investigation into L’Esprit de la Sorbonne nouvelle |The Spirit of the 
New Sorbonne| — into the deepest layers of French ideology and 
philosophy. 

And do you want a definitive proof? Do you want clinching evidence 
of the presence of Bergson’s thought at the heart of the first half of the 
century? You can find it in the fact that he is mentioned — perhaps one 
should say dismissed — in the most important book of the epoch, the most 
innovative as well as the most radical work, the one that already an- 
nounced and embraced all European philosophy of the second part of the 
century — the one, too, which would be used to bury Bergson, render him 
out of date, relegate him to the margins, indeed the outer darkness, of 
philosophical prehistory: Being and Time. To be sure, Heidegger men- 
tions only Bergson’s Latin thesis, Ouid Aristoteles de loco senserit | Aris- 
totle’s Doctrine of Space|. And he refers to it only in order to attribute to 
its author the idea, not only bizarre in itself, but absurd in the eyes of 
anyone who has read the Time and Free Will, that time can be subsumed 
under space. But what other modern writers did Heidegger bother to 
quote? Among these moderns — and with the exception, of course, of 
Sartre — what other French writer? And the very fact that he applied 
himself to this task, the fact that he felt the need to dismiss, even in such a 
superficial, inaccurate, and at all events summary way, this upholder of 
the French ideology, the fact that he should choose him, above all others, 
to enter into a discussion with and to act as a representative of the chaos 
to which he would contrast his own philosophy, is this not proof that he 
held him to be one of his adversaries, and, if not the most respectable, at 
least the most redoutable? 

The century was Bergsonian. 

It was Bergsonian just as much as it was Gidean. 

Bergsonism, however strange this may appear, however difficult it may 
be to conceive of, was the unsurpassable horizon of a whole epoch of 
thought, literature and political history. 
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And in this Bergsonian century, in the midst of this numerous and 
ill-defined posterity, at the heart of this family just as improbable, if 
not more so, than the Gidean family, we come to the case of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. 


Bergson, Gide and company 


Sartre, a Bergsonian? 

The hypothesis may appear strange. 

It flies in the face of the fact, notably, that he, Sartre, just as much as 
his contemporaries, made of Bergsonism the symbol of the philosophy 
which they were intent at all costs of breaking away from: a ‘watchdog’ 
for Nizan...a subject of sarcasm for the young Merleau-Ponty...‘a 
philosophical parade’ for Politzer, who, not satisfied with finding Berg- 
son’s ‘fine writing’ ‘comical’, and his philosophy ‘weak’, went so far as to 
say that the ‘irrationalism’ of the theory of the élan vital inspired, ‘with 
perfect justification’ the ‘ideologues of Nazism’” (a pretty feeble accusa- 
tion when one remembers the admirable firmness of Bergson’s 1937 
‘testament’: ‘I would have converted [to Christianity] if | had not for 
several years seen the rise of the formidable wave of anti-Semitism that is 
about to sweep over the world’; thus it is that | have ‘chosen to remain 
among those who tomorrow will be the persecuted’)... and finally Sartre 
himself, who devoted a whole chapter of Imagination, plus various 
allusions scattered throughout the rest of the book, to demolishing a 
Bergsonism that, to his way of thinking at the time, was indistinguishable 
from the very worst that philosophy could offer: the spiritualism of Le 
Senne and Lavelle. 

And yet I believe that his philosophical venture simply cannot be 
understood unless we see, in his work too (as in Proust and Sorel, in 
Deleuze and Merleau. as in Charles Schwettzer, his grandtather, of whom 
Words tells, in the mode of a legendary memory, how one day he crossed 
‘the Lake of Geneva with Henri Bergson’’), the presence of that Bergson- 
ism which, like Gideanism, was ‘given’ to him, which, like Gideanism, 
was one of the main elements of his ‘situation’, and which, moreover, he 
confessed had been his ‘ideal’ at the very time he was trying to tear 
himself away from it.’ The spectre of Bergson. A hand-to-hand combat 
with the shade of Bergson. A Sartre who practically never ceased, even 
and especially when he didn’t quote him, to argue with Bergson and, at 
times, to think within his ambit. 

The notion of ‘Existence’, for example. There’s Heidegger, of course. 
But, before Heidegger, there was Bergson. Now when we are aware ~ and 
I'll be coming back to this — of the eccentricities, to put it mildly, of 
Sartre’s reading of Heidegger, when we bear in mind, especially, the time 
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it would take him to become the Heideggerian he did, how can we avoid 
reflecting that he drew much more on the French writer than on the 
German one, and that what is taken for Heideggerianism is perhaps, in 
fact, simply Bergsonism? . 

The concepts of ‘authenticity’ and ‘bad faith’. Aren’t they copied 
exactly from Bergson’s contrast between ‘time’ (spatialized, socialized 
and thus inauthentic) and ‘duration’ (full, creative, inventive, continu- 
ous and thus ‘true’) at least as much as they stem, here too, from 
Heidegger’s distinctions? And aren’t we falling prey to the same retro- 
spective illusion when we attribute to a Heidegger he probably hadn’t 
read before Being and Nothingness something that he could just as easily 
have found in the Bergson who was the dominant figure inthe French 
university system at the time of his philosophical apprenticeship? 

The problematic of ‘comedy’. There was Gide, to be sure. But also, 
again, Bergson and his distinction between the ‘mechanical’ and the 
‘living’. 

The influence of Bergson, again, when, in contrast to the ‘analytical’ 
method which reduces man to the sum of his states, he insists on the idea 
of a psychological totality that would go beyond the sum of its elements 
and transcend it. 

The influence of Bergson, yet again, in the reversal Sartre claimed to 
bring about in our very perception of the idea of nothingness: no longer, 
he says, ‘in the beginning is nothingness and it is in the void of this 
nothingness that being appeared’; but ‘in the beginning is being, and it ts 
against the background of this being, in the heart of plenitude, that 
nothingness comes to stand out’ — a pure reprise of the meditations in 
Creative Evolution on a nothingness the idea of which would be ‘the 
hidden spring, the invisible driving force of philosophical thought’. 

The distinction between the ‘in-itself? and the ‘for-itself’, the frozen 
world of things and the freedom of consciousness: of course, Bergson was 
not so dualist; in principle, he wasn’t dualist at all; and Matter and 
Memory insists, oh how it insists, on the ‘infinity of degrees’ which are 
involved in the transition ‘between matter and mind’, and thereby invali- 
date the conventiona! metaphysical distinction between ‘subject’ and 
‘object’; but Sartre’s distinction none the less echoes the ‘matter is neces- 
sity, consciousness is freedom’ of Mind-Energy; it is the repetition — 
dualism apart — of the eternal conflict, staged in Creative Evolution, 
between life (duration, élan, energy) and what resists it (matter, nature, 
the way the human race incessantly relapses into matter and nature). 

The very definition of this nature. Sartre’s obsession with a nature 
always described as heavy, doughy, viscous — a disquieting presence, an 
amorphous mass, a stifling plenitude, a vegetative and asphyxiated 
thickness, a gelatinous slumping, gluey, overflowing: are we so very far 
from Bergson’s definition of matter? 
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The nostalgia for things or, more precisely, for a new encounter with 
things that Sartre was to find, of course, in Husserl’s phenomenology, 
then in Heidegger, but which Merleau saw as the living heart of Bergson- 
ism. Here too it’s impossible to believe that Sartre didn’t know this. 
Impossible to believe, given the nature, yet again, of academic life, the 
Zeitgeist, the state of mind of his teachers at the Ecole Normale, that 
he didn’t have Bergson in mind as much as Husserl or Heidegger when he 
mulled over the plan, as we shall see, of letting things speak. 

Does Bergson add that however much matter and freedom ‘oppose 
one another’, life always finds ‘a way of reconciling them’, for ‘life is 
precisely freedom inserting itself within necessity and turning it to its 
advantage’? That’s exactly what Sartre says in Being and Nothingness. 
It’s the exact position — Bergsonian, inevitably Bergsonian — of that 
dissident Husserlian who, come hell or high water, however much he 
liked ‘things’, would maintain that freedom would always have the last 
word against things. 

The love of ‘lived experience’ and the hatred of the ‘stereotype’. 

The very concept of ‘lived experience’ which replaces, in The Family 
Idiot, the old concept of ‘consciousness’, and which he would turn into 
the principle — against Freud’s theory of the unconscious — of his existen- 
tial psychoanalysis.” 

The idea that an idea perishes when it becomes ‘mineralized’ or ‘petri- 
fied’. 

The hatred of ‘reification’, of ‘stasis’. 

The critique of language (a classical move in Bergsonism!) which led 
him to say in an early text: ‘I would have liked words of my own; but 
those I have at my disposal have been hanging around in J don’t know 
how many consciousnesses; they fall into patterns in my mind all by 
themselves as the result of habits they have picked up among others’” — 
and which, especially, runs through Nausea. ‘Oh, how can I put that in 
words?’ exclaims Roquentin, after the scene with the chestnut tree... 
Further on: ‘I felt the word subside, empty itself of meaning with an 
extraordinary speed.’ Thirty pages earlier, those words from his book on 
M. de Rollebon which, no sooner have they been written, have ceased to 
belong to him — that ‘sentence’ he had ‘thought out’, that had ‘been a 
little of myself’ but which, once ‘engraved in the paper’, ‘had taken sides 
against me’ and frozen.... Earlier still — the memory of Mekneés — that 
‘word’ he has seen ‘poking through the web of sensations’, that he senses 
‘is going to take the place of several i I love’ — ‘straightaway I stop 
and See think of something else; I don’t want to tire my memor- 
ies...’. And again: words, those ‘skeletons’, that machine for ‘fixing’ 
memory — the very formulas that he used again, but this time naming the 
author who had inspired them, in What is Literature?, when he referred 
to ‘the author’ who, ‘at the beginning of this century’, discovered that ‘he 
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no longer knew how to use’ words and that ‘in Bergson’s (sic) famous 
formula, he only half recognized them’.'° 

The love of events — that is, of the unpredictable. 

The very definition of ‘alienation’: Sartre would take a long gime to 
become — to some extent — a Marxist; he was one of those who, mean- 
while, thought that to be ‘alienated’ means to be ‘reified’, or ‘frozen’, or 
coagulated’ — Bergson again! 

His entire politics, in tact. 

All his analyses, right up until the final texts, of the role of conscious- 
ness in the constitution of ‘class’, then of the ‘party’ which must be its 
expression. 

The fascination for violence, that ‘impatience for freedom’. 

The love, yes, for a violence which he was able to endorse to such a 
degree simply because he saw in it an élan, a dynamism, an ecstasy, the 
hatred of stagnation, a creative risk, the movement through which the 
species transcends itself, opens itself up to its future: Bergson again; 
Bergson much more than Lenin; however much he cautiously distances 
himself, in the preface to The Wretched of the Earth, trom ‘Sorel’s Fascist 
chatter’, it is none the less the shadow of Sorel, and thus of Bergson, that 
hovers over his cult of a violence that acts as midwife to history and 
liberator. 

The idea of ‘revolution’, seen as that which wrenches things out of the 
world of the in-itself, the practico-inert, seriality — a victory of flow over 
the stockpile, of movement over the frozen. 

The very idea of ‘oppression’, still identified, from Being and Nothing- 
ness to the Critique of Dialectical Reason, with the frozen, the mineral — 
Bergsonian ideas, yet again. 

An antt-intellectualist temptation which is neither the main vein of 
Sartre’s thought nor, as I will show, his most likable side: but still, it is 
there; it runs from The Transcendence of the Ego (the contrast between 
the ‘concrete flow’ of phenomenological consciousness and the clumsi- 
ness of ‘transcendental’ knowledge) to the Maoist texts of the end (the 
disappearance, in ‘Communist society’, of the ‘intellectual of the classic 
kind’ in favour of the notion that ‘everyone will be a philosopher’, that is 
‘manual-intellectual’!'), by way of Orphée noir [Black Orpheus] (from 
Haiti to Cayenne and Tananarive one witnesses the emergence of an 
‘Orphic’ poetry whose first function will be to break down the walls of 
the Western ‘culture-prison’!*) and even Being and Nothingness (‘there is 
only intuitive knowledge’'*); and it is difficult not to hear in these 
formulas the echo of Bergson’s analyses of the poverty of abstract Jan- 
guage, of ready-made expressions, of formalism — in short, of an intelli- 
gence powerless to expand, lose itself in things, and join the élan of life. 

The same applies to the group in fusion, the theory of the collection of 
atomized individuals, like ‘peas in a jam jar’, suddenly coming together 
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as a group to form ‘a living, creative whole’, which is, as people used to 
put it, ‘not to be found in Marxist theory’, but the conceptual matrix of 
which becomes much more visible if you agree to change the paradigm 
and look towards, yet again, Bergsonism and its conception of the ‘living, 
creative whole’. 

The idea that I am always free of the meaning given to my facticity, 
that I am free at every step of the way, at every minute. 

The idea that I can, right until the end, change the meaning of my past, 
detach myself from it, and, in the same élan, transform into a choice what 
the weight of the world imposed on me as destiny. A Heideggerian would 
tend to think the opposite. Much heavier, in his eyes, would be the weight 
of ‘facticity’. If Sartre can make this choice of freedom, if he can, against 
Heiuegger, ands evenat the height of his Heideggerian period, prepared 
to make that marvellous wager on our ability to tear ourselves away from 
the banality of the merely existent, it’s because there survives in him, even 
if he won’t admit it, the trace of a Bergsonism in which the denunciation 
of the anonymous ‘one’ and its ‘mechanical murmur’ was also a recurrent 
theme: vitalism versus the philosophy of the ‘forgetting of Being’... 

It is possible, of course, to trace this vitalism to other sources. 

It is possible to link it to Schelling and his vision of a world governed 
by the dual forces of release (matter) and expansion (mind). 

It is possible, in other words, to reinforce the official version and 
fabricate for Sartre a genealogy that is nobler and more legendary, 
because it is German. 

But since French academia was, as I’ve said, the way it was, since the 
scanty philosophy it possessed and dispensed was, if we are to believe 
The Watchdogs, a ‘very French’ spiritualism of which the other great men 
were, let’s not forget, Boutroux, Blondel and Brunschvicg, ‘* it’s so much 
simpler, and convincing, to name the French Schelling, our Schelling, 
who is also our Heidegger and the unsurpassable philosopher of that 
period — it’s so much more plausible to suppose that the main intuitions 
that Sartre was to reformulate, later on, in a Heideggerian or Husserlian 
mode, were, to begin with, Bergsonian intuitions. 

Sartre was, in this respect too, a man of the nineteenth century. 

He was a man of the nineteenth century whose whole activity would 
consist in an effort to wrench himself away from that nineteenth century 
in order, as Foucault put it, to ‘enter the twentieth century and think it 
through’.'° 

And just as his literary venture could be summarized as a series of 
strikes aimed at extracting from that literary section of the nineteenth- 
century prison that bore the name of Gide, so likewise his philosophical 
destiny can be recounted as a series of raids, offensives, commando 
operations aimed at loosening the grip ot that philosophical equis alent 
of Gideanism that was Bergsonism. 
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The nature of things 


Husserl, to begin with. ; 
‘Operation Husserl’. 

The *bedazzlement’, the ‘wonderment’, the ‘stupor’ which bear the 
name of Husserl. 

It was Hyppolite who said it: ‘when our teacher Léon Brunschvicg 
announced, in 1929, Husserl’s lectures at the Sorbonne on “Introduction 
to Transcendental Phenomenology” and alerted us to the fact that this 
was an event of a kind rarely encountered in the history of philosophy, 
we read with all due care and attention the programme of these lectures,’ 
but ‘I have to confess’ — it’s still Hyppolite speaking - ‘my astonishment 
and my incomprehension at this new language and this way of philoso- 
phizing which did indeed remind me at times of classical philosophy, and 
yet was so very different from it. 

It’s a known fact that Sartre, who was at the time a student at the Ecole 
Normale in the rue d°Ulm — hence really close to the Sorbonne — strangely 
missed these four “historic? lectures which were to be the foundation of 
the Curtesian Meditations. 

But there exist, on the other hand, three accounts of his encounter, a 
real encounter this time, with the text of Husserl — and if it’s not easy to 
decide between the three versions, if it’s even more difficult to discern, as 
so often with Sartre, the relative proportions of reconstruction and truth, 
ot legend and memory, we are obliged to admit that all three agree on the 
shattering character of the discovery. 

Here is Aron’s version, as reported by Simone de Beauvoir in her 
memoirs: 


we spent an evening together at the Bec de Gaz in the rue Montparnasse. 
We ordered the speciality of the house, apricot cocktails; Aron said, 
pointing to his glass, “You see, my dear fellow, if you are a phenomenolo- 
gist, you can talk about this cocktail and make philosophy out of it! Sartre 
turned pale with emotion at this. Here was just the thing he had been 
longing to achieve for years — to describe objects just as he saw and touched 
them, and extract philosophy from the process. '‘ 


Here is Levinas’s version, a correlate of the preceding one, and re- 
counted both by Sartre himself (‘I had come to phenomenology through 
Levinas’!’) and, on the same page, by the Beaver. Aron, at the end of the 
conversation, is said to have advised his ‘young friend’ to read La Théorie 
de Tintuition dans la phénoménologie de Husserl |The Theory of litu- 
ition in the Phenomenology of Husserl], the first book by an unknown 
writer named Emmanuel Levinas and the best introduction, in his view, 
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to that stupendous philosophy that was the thought of Husserl; Sartre 
rushed to a bookshop on the boulevard Saint-Michel; without waiting, 
out on the pavement, he began to cut the book’s pages; it was a shock, 
says the Beaver; the feeling, all at once, that someone had ‘cut the ground 
from under his feet’; and, much later, in their last dialogue in Adieux: 
‘you had a moment of utter dismay and confusion because you said to 
yourself “Oh, he’s already discovered all my ideas.”’ 

And then the Gerassi version, Fernando Gerassi, who, before being, in 
real life, the young general, the defender of besieged Madrid, the hero of 
the Spanish Republican army who was the inspiration for the Gomez of the 
Roads to Freedom, was the co-disciple of Heidegger at Edmund Husserl’s 
course: he was, says his son John,'* one of the few friends with whom 
Sartre would tolerate discussing philosophy; he was, this combatant, this 
painter, one of the very rare interlocutors with whom a philosophical 
exchange of views seemed possible; and one day when Sartre is said to 
have confided in him that he ‘wanted to describe a stone philosophically’ 
without ‘burdening it with references to spiritual or metaphysical cat- 
egories’, he is supposed to have said: yes indeed! you’ve got it! That’s 
‘exactly’ what Husserl is ‘in the process of doing’. 

For this early Sartre, at all events, the reading of Husserl was to be a 
discovery as decisive as it was staggering. 

Before, during and after Berlin, he would spend years, he later ex- 
plained, soaking himself in this thought, incorporating it. 

And from this essential and liberating encounter, from this shock of a 
violence that, when all’s said and done, is really quite rare — Nietzsche 
and Schopenhauer... Hegel thinking that he can, across the centuries, 
hear again the ‘cry’ of Hume and the empiricists... - we find, in the very 
economy of the texts, at least four kinds of effect. 


1 The thing. Get back to the thing itself. Forget, at least in appearance, 
all the schemata, idealist, criticist or, above all, Bergsonian, that may give 
the impression that this ‘thing’ could be a mirage (Berkeley), an unreach- 
able abyss (Kant), an emanation of duration or a pure virtuality (Bergson). 
Rediscover its materiality. Open yourself to its ‘horror’ or its ‘charm’. Save 
things, in other words. Treat philosophically (that is, from the point of 
view of a ‘phenomenological ontology’ of which Husserl was the master 
and he, Sartre, the developer) the ‘objectivity’, the ‘existence’, the ‘appear- 
ance’ even or the ‘self-manifestation’ of those objects which immanentists 
of every stripe — starting, once more, with Bergson — have an unfortunate 
tendency to turn into pure effects of consciousness. My ‘cup of coffee’ 
elevated to the status of a philosophical object! My ‘apricot cocktail’! The 
‘contingency’ of the tree in Nausea! That ‘white sheet of paper lying on my 
table’! But also, of course, the wretchedness of the working class, the 
camp of deportees, the humiliation of the Jew or the colonized, the revolt 
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of those forced to inhabit a ‘third world’ — how wonderful! how revolu- 
tionary! and how far we are from idealism and its ‘watchdogs’! 

2 Subjectivity. A strange subjectivity, to be sure. A subjectivity which, 
as we shall see, and even if this is only a tactic so that Sartre cquld be 
completely sure of ‘saving’ the ‘right to the things themselves’ (‘zu den 
Sachen selbst’), he never ceased to empty of its interiority, its unity, its 
identity. A subjectivity much more ‘modern’, at all events, than is habit- 
ually thought, and wrenched free of all the prejudices of those ‘philoso- 
phies of the subject? which, from Descartes to the Kantian critical 
philosophy, from the ‘inner life’ of the Maine de Biran type to the 
psychologism of Le Senne or Lachelier, mapped out the landscape of a 
‘humanism’ that he also broke away from: didn’t Sartre, in The Tran- 
scendence of the Ego, reproach Husserl himself with not having taken his 
intuition to its logical conclusion? Didn’t he regret the fact that the 
Husserl of the last period, that of the Ideas, regressed in comparison 
with the Husserl of the first writings, falling back on a monadism of 
consciousness, closed in on itself, like an independent substance? But, 
after all, a subjectivity none the less. An element of subjectivity that 
resists things, opposes them, refuses to reconcile itself to them. That 
element of consciousness which the founder of phenomenology never 
ceased to claim repeatedly, from his first texts right up to the Ideas, was, 
in the final analysis, the sole ‘originary constitution’ of things, and by 
virtue of this, it possessed an ontological ‘pre-eminence’: 1f you ‘strike out 
nature, notes Ricoeur in a discussion of Husserl, ‘there still remains the 
self who strikes it out in the movement of reduction; strike out mind — 
nature collapses, for lack of a conscience for whom and in whom its 
movement is articulated."'” So Sartre keeps the hypothesis. He uses 
Husserl to maintain, as best he can, this hypothesis of consciousness. In 
the face, particularly, of a Bergsonism which always tends to relapse, 
either into things, or into the grand oceanic movement of life, in the face 
of all the vitalisms, whether they derive from Bergsonism or not, which 
tend, right up to the last part of the twentieth century, to drown ‘the 
Whole’ and ‘the Self’, the ‘ontological’ and the ‘psychological’, in the 
same ‘plane of immanence’, he takes over from Husserl this wager on a 
consciousness, fragile to be sure, almost empty, but, although fragile and 
empty, untouchable, irreducible, sovereign. 

3 Things and consciousness... Things against consciousness and 
consciousness against things... Husserl is useful to him in both of these 
operations. With Husserl, and Husserl’s weapons, he fights on both 
fronts: the evanescence of the world and subjectivity. Unlike all his 
contemporaries and even his predecessors, he says: 


[ refuse to choose between realism and solipsism, materialism and idealism 
~I refuse this sterile confrontation which persists throughout the history of 
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philosophy, between those who support the idea of a world without con- 
sciousness and the fanatics of a consciousness without world. How can one 
believe in the materiality of things without believing that what we perceive 
of them is entirely dictated by them and is merely the reflection of a truth 
written into their substance? How can one believe in the labour of con- 
sciousness without, conversely, drawing the necessary conclusion that it is 
this labour which confers on things the essential part of their truth and 
their meaning? 


So there we have it. Husserl. It’s the recourse to Husserl which allows us 
to solve the equation. Bergson had tried, in his way, to solve it. But it was 
an unsatisfying solution. Simply because it was a solution. In other 
words, a liquidation. He couldn’t manage to keep the two terms and 
overcome the opposition between them other than by collapsing them 
into one another and, in the proper sense of the term, liquidating them. 
Sartre refused Bergson’s solution. He wanted a ‘real’ thing, a ‘real’ subject 
and, between the two, a dialectic that went beyond the sterile confron- 
tation between thing-based objectivism and subjectivism. And it was 
Husserl who, against Bergson, helped him to do this. 

4 The question, finally, of the alter ego. Husserl says (‘Fifth Medita- 
tion’): this ‘first in-itself’ that is ‘my other self’. He also says (The Crisis of 
European Sciences and Transcendental Phenomenology): this space of 
intersubjectivity which also has its materiality and is formed by the ‘un- 
limited plurality’ of egos. He postulates a sort of ‘social subjectivity’ or a 
world ‘perceived in “common”’ for which the philosopher, now trans- 
formed into a ‘civil servant of humanity’, is deemed to be responsible. 
Usually, philosophy goes from the subject to God. It goes — and it is exactly 
this movement which is called ‘transcendence’ — from the human to the 
superhuman. At that time, in the thirties, in phenomenology as it was 
reaching its complete formulation, transcendence remained. Except that it 
opened on to the experience of the Other — on to the ‘constitution’ of 
concrete, living, lived transcendences, which ‘arise as others’, go beyond 
what ‘properly belongs to the ego’, are even the condition of possibility of 
this ‘world of the not-self’ which is the other name for the ‘objective world 
in the usual sense’, and which, in a double manoeuvre of fusion and 
exclusion, of kinship and foreignness, form, properly speaking, the plane 
of immanence-transcendence of my alter egos. All of Levinas starts out 
from him. All his humanism of the other man, of the face, etc. But also all 
that celebrated Ethics which Sartre never managed to write but never 
stopped thinking about, which runs silenth through his published works 
and which the example of, almost a nostalgia for, Husserl merely became, 
his whole life long, a permanent source of remorse and desire. ‘The 
responsibility of the for-itself is crushing,’ he says. Or, ‘the individual 
is responsible for everyone and everything’. Or, ‘there is no inhuman 
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situation’. Or again, in Action, in November 1944, ‘each of my acts puts at 
stake the meaning of the world and man’s place in the universe’. All these 
formulas are unintelligible so long as one remains within a Bergsonian 
framework. They would be unutterable in the language of Bergson and his 
vitalism. They start to become meaningful, and fully meaningful, only 
when they are related, for instance, to The Crisis of European Sciences. 
And when, right at the end, disabused of the political illusion and its 
bloody fairy-tales, he went back to ethics, when, in his last interviews, 
he said, ‘There it is; ve got it; now perhaps...in the time left to me...’. It 
was that memory of Husserl, sailing along a very old forgotten canal, 
obstructed and unused by freight for a long long time, that, as we shall sce, 
made the operation possible....Be patient. For now, just remember: 
Husserl yet again, Husserl from start to finish, Husserl the first and last 
companion on that crossing that had barely started and was setting out, 
once more, on a journey to the end of the century. 


It scarcely matters, in this respect, whether Sartre did or didn’t under- 
stand Husserl ‘correctly’. And it’s all too easy to criticize him for this or 
that detail of interpretation, this or that way of playing off the Logical 
Investigations against the Ideas or the no-go area that he chose to make 
of an entire part of Husserl’s work: its logical, mathematical part — the 
part which, at bottom, exceeds the pathetic, or romantic, vision he had of 
it. What does one ‘remember’ of a ‘philosophy that leaves its mark on 
you’, Levinas asked, in connection, as it happens, with Husserl, in his 
1959 text, written on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of 
Husserl’s birth? The truths of an ‘absolute knowledge’? Or ‘certain 
gestures’ and other ‘inflections of the voice’ which form ‘the face of an 
interlocutor that is necessary to all discourse, even interior discourse’? 
The answer, for Sartre, is not in doubt. It is no more in question than it 
was in the case of a creative writer. For it’s still the same logic of piratical 
appropriations. It’s still, on the basis of a few inflections, freely chosen, of 
voice and language, the desire to forge one’s own language, one’s own 
voice, one’s style. Husserl — a certain Husserl — against the weighty 
influence, in itself and at that period, of Bergsonism. To play a dirty 
trick on Husserl — as Deleuze would put it — and to turn this trick into an 
agent of anti-Bergsonian subversion. That’s just what Sartre did. 


Sartre and Heidegger 


‘Operation Heidegger’. 

The other ‘bedazzlement’, the other ‘wonderment’, the other ‘philo- 
sophical stupor’ which, for Sartre, but not only for him, bore the name of 
Heidegger. 
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Think of an intellectual, Henry Corbin, the very same one who would, 
thirty years later, introduce, Iranian mysticism into France, and who, as 
early as 1930, back from Berlin, noted in his diary these simple words 
that resound like a revelation, ‘Been reading Heidegger’, and who, over- 
whelmed by fascination and joy, undertook to translate the first frag- 
ments of Being and Time. 

Think of another intellectual, Alexandre Koyré, an exemplar of those 
cosmopolitan intellectuals who, during those years, chose to settle in 
Paris, a great Hegel specialist, involved in the celebrations (and pretty 
modest they were) of the centenary of the death of the author of the 
Great Logic, the sworn enemy of the provincialisms and conservatisms 
that cast a grey pall over French academia, still dominated as it was by 
Bergsonism or, conversely, neo-Kantianism — there he was, prefacing, in 
1931, in the last number of the review Bifur, Corbin’s translation.~° And 
he too was enraptured: Heidegger was ‘the first’ to have ‘dared, in this 
post-war period, to bring philosophy down from heaven to earth, to 
speak to us about ourselves’; he was the first to have been bold enough 
to speak to us ‘as a philosopher’ about things as ‘simple’ as ‘existence’ 
and ‘death’, ‘being’ and ‘nothingness’; the first, ‘with incomparable 
freshness and force’, in a veritable ‘liberating and destructive catharsis’, 
to have ‘managed to resolve’ the ‘eternal dual problem of any real 
philosophy, the problem of the self and the problem of being: what am 
I? and what does it mean: being?’.2! What a liberation, yes! what a 
revolution! 

These were people who were not put off either by the difficulties of 
access to the text, nor its essential obscurity, nor, before too long, by the 
fact that its author agreed to take on the functions of rector of the 
University of Freiburg, and allied himself, not only professionally, but 
also politically, ideologically and even philosophically, with Hitlerism. 
Of course, it would be twenty years before a first, still partial, translation 
of Being and Time, by Boehm and Waelhens, would be made available. 
THen another twenty years (Martineau in 1985, Francois Vezin in 1986) 
for the work as a whole to be accessible. But there it is: in those years, in 
that neo-Kantian, Cartesian, Bergsonian France, there was a real first 
‘Heidegger moment’. 

Did Sartre participate in that moment? 

Was he one of those who, like Koyré, but also Lacan, Bataille or even 
Merleau-Ponty, immediately realized the importance of that philosophy, 
and commandeered it? 

The German copy of Being and Time was, between 1928 and 1934, the 

: 22 
book most frequently requested from the library of the Ecole Normale. 
Was Sartre among the Normaliens who neither would nor could wait for 
the definitive translation? 

He later claimed so. 
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He always said that he had plunged into the text, not exactly at the 
Ecole Normale, but a little later, in Berlin. 

And he even tried to accredit the thesis of a miraculous, almost 
predestined encounter: the two of us were made for each other... every- 
thing in me was just waiting for this...everything in him prefigured 
me...if Corbin translated What ts Metaphysics?, it was for me, almost 
because of me, because ‘I had, among others, freely constituted myself as 
a public awaiting his translation’...what would have become of my 
philosophy without him? can I even ‘imagine’ what would have 
happened to it without the ‘providential’ influence of those two Heideg- 
gerian ‘notions’, ‘authenticity’ and ‘historicity’? ... 

The reality is that he probably waited some time, until the years 
1940-1 and the period of his captivity in the Stalag, at the time of writing 
Being and Nothingness, before having, for the first time, the German text 
in his hands. 

He would have been better placed than anyone, in fact, to have had it 
much earlier, right at the start of the thirties, since the issue of Bifur in 
which appeared, in 1931, both Corbin’s translation and Koyré’s preface, 
was the very same one which, by an incredible chance, also contained, 
thanks to Nizan, Sartre’s own Légende de la vérité, his first text — but, 
strangely, thanks to that very same compulsion of belatedness that we 
have just seen in operation at the time of Husserl’s Sorbonne lectures, and 
that we'll soon observe being applied, in the same way but with com- 
pletely different effects, in the area of politics — thanks to that ‘missed 
rendezvous’ aspect which appears, clearly, to be an elementary structure 
of his relationship to the world but also to books — he started by ignoring 
him and, in the proper sense of the term, passing him by. 

The reality is that, above all, when he finally had access to the text, 
when he decided, belatedly, to see Heidegger, to become aware of his 
existence and to read him, when he made him, in the Stalag, the topic of 
his long discussions with Marius Perrin, or Paul Feller, the priests who 
were his fellow-prisoners, for whom he would write Bariona, his first 
play, it was a strange, cavalier reading, to put it mildly, and one marked 
by a series of misunderstandings even more shocking than those that 
affected his reading of Husserl. 


The notion of ‘Dasein’, for example. He translated it as ‘human reality’. 
More precisely, he used the translation of Henry Corbin who, in con- 
formity with the tradition, after all, and in conformity, for example, with 
the translation, in the Critique of Pure Reason, of ‘Dasein Gottes’ by 
‘existence of God’, had said, for ‘Dasein’, ‘existence’, and then ‘human 
reality’. But he thereby subjectivized ‘Dasein’. He reinscribed it in the 
humanist perspective from which Heidegger’s whole project was, pre- 
cisely, designed to detach it. And he missed the dimension of ‘arising’ and 
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of ‘presence’ attached to the word in Being and Time. Is ‘Dasein’ the 
same as ‘the subject’? No. It’s the ecstasy of the subject. Its ek-sistence. 
Corbin wrote (and this was his way of underlining the difficulty, and the 
possibility of a misunderstanding): its ‘ex-sistance’. It is the subject, at a 
pinch, but in so far as it is not only born in the element of Being, but is the 
place in which the question of this Being can be asked and developed. It is 
the place in which man himself stands, and has meaning, only as a mode 
of the ‘appearing’, or of the ‘clearing’, of Being. It’s the same word — 
‘Dasein’ — which allows us to think that we have moved from the 
question of the truth of the subject to that of listening to the truth. 
These are all factors which the translation as ‘human reality’ obviously 
prevents us from understanding. They are all factors of which Sartre, as 
he discovered Heidegger, had only a vague inkling. Even if there is a text, 
the second chapter of What is Literature?, in which it seems that, all the 
same, he’s finally understood: ‘each of our perceptions is accompanied by 
the consciousness that human reality is a “revealer”, that is, it is through 
human reality that “there is” being, or, to put it differently, that man is 
the means by which things are manifested.’*”... 

Humanism. Heidegger’s radical critique of humanism. There is, in 
Being and Time, the celebrated paragraph 10 where it is said that 
‘fundamental ontology’ finds itself in the paradoxical situation 
of ‘being’ and of ‘not being able to be’ a ‘philosophical anthropology’. 
But ‘not being able’ is of much greater weight, in the circumstances, than 
‘heing able’. And Heidegger's ontological projeet simply cannot be under 
stood unless it is realized that the aim of the inquiry into ‘historicity’, 
almost its target, is the destruction of everything that might resemble an 
anthropology — it simply can’t be understood if this ‘detail’ is omitted: 
namely, that the heart of the book is the elevation of the question of Being 
to the status of the philosophical question par excellence and the decision 
to think the subject, no longer in relationship to its ‘self’? or in the 
relationship between this ‘self? and the ‘world’ (from Plato to Hegel 
and even |Nietzsche, this was precisely the tactic of humanism) but in 
relation to ‘Being’, of which it is the ‘dwelling’, or the ‘shepherd’ or the 
‘mission’. ‘We are precisely in a situation where there are only human 
beings’, says Sartre. To which Heidegger responds, in French, and in that 
curt tone he reserved for his bad students, ‘we are precisely in a situation 
where principally there is being’.** Sartre was not, to be sure, a ‘banal’ 
humanist. And we shall soon be seeing how much he distanced himself 
from the traditional Cartesian, and even Husserlian, models. But what 
did he do, meanwhile, with the Heideggerian idea that Man can now 
represent, at best, only the place of truth, its event and its advent? What 
did he do with that fiat which made of man, of what one could still, but 
only out of habit and provisionally, call man, ‘a poem that Being has 
begun’’’ and which is either pursued or, alas, as often as not, frittered 
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away in the course of his all-too-human prose? Nothing. He didn’t 
understand. Or, perhaps, he didn’t want to understand. And he continued 
to see in Heideggerianism a post-metaphysical form of humanism and to 
situate Heidegger's manoeuvres within the horizon that was most famil- 
iar to him, that of Husserl. Heidegger wanted to be the heir and’ devel- 
oper — the sole heir and developer — of Heraclitus and Aristotle; here we 
see him transformed into a sort of German equivalent, at best of Kierke- 
gaard, at worst of Saint-Exupeéery. .. 

The question of time. The whole Heideggerian project, the best part, at 
all events, of that project, that part, at least, of the enterprise which went 
beyond his political commitment of 1934 and which consequently sur- 
vived it, involved, here again, freeing the idea of time from the ‘vulgar’ 
representation that was born with Christianity, persisted until Hegel and 
is still, in our time, formulated in the language of ‘decline’ and ‘twilight’, 
of ‘origin? and ‘end’. But Sartre didn’t understand this either. He 
remained caught in an interpretative schema derived, at bottom, from 
Kojeve’s Lectures, one which situated Heidegger as a sort of somewhat 
more sophisticated developer of the Phenomenology. Sartre, it may be 
objected, unlike Merleau, the young Lacan and Breton, didn’t attend 
Kojéve’s ‘lectures’. True. But they were part of the Zeitgeist of those 
years. They became the philosophical cutting edge at the time he was 
starting to conceive the plan of Nausea and even of Being and Nothing- 
ness. And it’s clear that when he talked about Heidegger’s ‘historicity’, 
when he reread his own notebooks and, on 9 January 1940, ina letter to 
the Beaver, noted with melancholy that all those hundreds of pages on 
‘his war’, all those ‘bits and pteces’ he was trying to articulate were 
merely ‘rehashes’ of Heidegger and that all he had been doing, for 
months, was to ‘develop laboriously’ what Heidegger says ‘in ten 
pages’, in short when he contrasted the ‘vagueness’ of his ideas, their 
inoffensive ‘niceness’, with the Master’s brilliant analysis of ‘historicity’ 
or when, again, in Being and Nothingness,°° he discusses Heidegger’s 
view of ‘brute things’ or ‘brute existents’, in other words, at bottom, of 
existents ‘without historicity’, he talks of this ‘historicity’ as if it still 
referred to the time of human beings, the time of consciousness and its 
anguish — as if Heidegger’s whole effort, the very meaning of his activity 
and the philosophical revolution that bears his name, were not an at- 
tempt, once more, to escape all the traps of anthropology and thus, in 
consequence, the trap of historicism. 


Heidegger didn’t wait long before reacting to these misunderstandings, 
and the others which followed them. Already, in his 1931 letter to the 
French Philosophical Society, he had given short shrift to Jean Wahl’s 
existentialist interpretation of his thought. But now, confronted with the 
Sartrean operation and the considerable echoes it was awakening, he 
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went even further, and laid down the law in no uncertain way. There 
were the polite concessions on the one hand: a letter of January 1944, for 
instance, in which he pretended to be grateful to ‘an independent thinker 
who knows intimately the domain which my thought begins from’. But 
there was the work, on the other hand, and here, all at once, the time for 
pleasantries was past. ‘Ail this’, he said in his Nietzsche,** all this 
theoretical effort that bore the title Being and Time, was situated, and 
must still be thought of as situated, ‘outside the philosophy of existence 
and existentialism’. And, in the ‘Letter on Humanism’: ‘nothing’, not ‘the 
least point in common’, between what I meant, in Being and Time, by 
Existenz and what Sartre understands by ‘existence’. Did | say, in para- 
graph 9 of my book, that ‘the essence of Dasein lies in its existence’? Yes. 
But ‘Eksistenz’ didn’t mean ‘lived experience’ or ‘existence’ in the French 
sense, but referred to ‘man in the Opening’, the ‘clearing of being in 
which he stands in the midst of the existent’.2” And as for the word 
‘essence’, It was in italics, and these italics changed everything — they 
should have stopped the young /ittérateur, the adept and latest inheritor 
of the metaphysics of subjectivity, from translating it in such a ridiculous 
way by ‘existence precedes essence’! 

Heidegger, Frédéric de Towarnicki tells us, read ‘a few pages’ of Being 
and Nothingness, perhaps the pages on skiing. He would be ‘impressed’, 
he admitted, by ‘the literary talent of his descriptions of human behav- 
iour’. He would also, of course, express the wish to meet the author, 
whose visit, if it had taken place in 1945, would have been of great help 
to him. But the text, essentially, was one he found unreadable. And in 
fact he cut only forty pages or so of it.*” The French book of the moment? 
He had time for only one, which Beaufret also gave him and whose 
margins he covered with notes: Saint-Exupeéry’s The Little Prince. The 
contemporary French philosopher he respected and felt quite close to? 
Certainly not that Sartre, with his absurd agitation, his repetitive 
homages, that way he had of talking all the time about him when nobody 
had asked him to - would he ever stop doing him an injustice? comprom- 
ising him? Wasn't there already enough to keep him occupied, with the 
‘big mistake’ of Nazism, the trials, the generalized ill-will, the whole 
sinister post-war atmosphere, without having to get tied up, in addition, 
with that Cartesian diver? And then there was The Roads to Free- 
dom... how could anyone have the idea of calling a novel The Roads 
to Freedom? Didn’t you have to be totally inconsistent to appeal, on the 
one hand, to the authority of someone who likes only Holzwege, the 
‘roads which lead nowhere’, and on the other to invent that idiotic 
formula of the ‘roads to freedom’? No. If there was just one, if there 
was someone who, at a distance, seemed to him to have some worth, it 
was Merleau, yes, Merleau, that guy he hadn’t read either and who 
hadn’t really read Heidegger and was developing his own thought 
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completely independently of his. But never mind! Or rather, so much the 
better! He even preferred that, he preferred that very French thinker who 
confused him with Bergson (that magical triangle of modern philosophy 
whose summits, for the author of Signs, were Heidegger, Husserl and 
Bergson. ...) or Husserl (*...the whole of Being and Time springs from 
an indication given by Husserl and amounts to no more than an explicit 
account of the “natiirlicher Weltbegriff”...°°>'), to that over-zealous 
propagandist who irritated him. And so it was Merleau whom, not 
without cruelty, he acclaimed, rather than this other interlocutor (who 
was completely taken aback), as ‘his most faithful French disciple’,’* the 
best living French philosopher: be was ‘a free and independent spirit’! a 
guy who knew ‘what the business of thinking involves and what it 
demands’! a ‘friend’ (he had never met him; Merleau, unlike Sartre, 
had never made the trip to Freiburg; but so what! be was the real 
‘friend’!), a friend, that is, “who has never been affected by the noise 
and commotion of mere speculators’. 

Heidegger would react similarly to Lacan after the latter, bewitched in 
his turn by the oracular tone of his meditations, had glorified their power 
and their style:*® ‘you too will have certainly received Lacan’s big book’, 
he would write to the psychiatrist Medard Bross; ‘for my part, I can't 
manage, for the moment, to read anything in this self-evidently baroque 
text’ which, it appears, ‘is making a stir in Paris similar to that caused 
some time ago by Sartre’s Being and Nothingness’; then, to the same 
correspondent, a few months later, ‘I’m enclosing a letter from Lacan; it 
seems to me that the psychiatrist needs a psychiatrist.’’* At all events, it 
would have been difficult to have caused greater affront to Sartre than he 
did. It would have been difficult to dissociate himself more radically from 
that intrusive younger colleague. And Sartre finally got the message. He 
went to see him in 1952 at his home in Freiburg and returned, according 
to Cau, ina really bad temper, probably mortified, or exasperated — ‘just 
not on the same wavelength...’, Heidegger looked like ‘a retired 
colonel’...and like ‘the old man in The Magic Mountain’...‘1 was 
talking to his hat: the hat of a chamois hunter... .’ 

From this date onwards, Sartre understood. From then on he kept 
almost totally silent on the subject of Heidegger. A few words, not even 
that, a footnote in The Problem of Method: ‘the case of Heidegger is too 
complex for me to discuss here’ ** — giving short shrift, you will agree, to 
the Heidegger question, especially his relation to National Socialism. 
Another remark, in 1961, at a lecture given at the Ecole Normale, in 
which he admitted that, at the time, he had ‘completely misunderstood’ 
the author of Being and Time. Another, the same year, in his homage to 
Merleau-Ponty, *° to say that he ‘felt’, in the ‘German philosopher’, in his 
‘sole preoccupation’ with ‘Being’, something resembling an ‘alienation’ 
and to say, also, that ‘at the end of his life’, Merleau, his friend, did 
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indeed come closer to the author of Being and Time but that this rap- 
prochement should be ‘qualified’ as an effect (sic) of his mother’s death, 
of ‘his childhood {...] abolished with her’, of his loss and of the new 
confusion, brought about by this loss, of ‘absence and presence, Being 
and Non-Being’.... The same word ‘alienation’ appeared in the dialogue 
with Verstraeten®’ in which, pursuing his argument with ‘the literary 
trend represented by Tel Quel’ (which he confused, in passing, with 
structuralism and the New Novel), he distanced himself from the modern 
‘tendency’ to ‘found’ a ‘conception of writing on the philosophy of 
Heidegger, or at least on the final trend in Heidegger’s philosophy in 
which Being is understood as often as not as writing itself or as language’: 
this ‘represents for me an alienation’, he repeated; ‘any retrograde rela- 
non with Being, er any opening to Being which presupposes Being behind 
and in front of the opening as conditioning that opening, strikes me as an 
alienation’. Still in the same dialogue, in response to a question on the 
critiques that were directed, at the time of Being and Nothingness, at his 
way of translating into French the big Heideggerian notions, a series of 
general and, at bottom, pretty banal considerations on the ‘equivalences’ 
between languages, the ‘violence’ you have to inflict on a language to 
get it across into another and the fact that there was no other choice, 
at the time, than to translate “‘Dasein’ by ‘human reality’. And then 
one further remark, in The Family Idiot,** on that Heideggerian nur- 
vorbeilagen which is the other name for the ‘dreary and cold consistency’ 
of the environment which, ‘little by little’, revealed itself to Flaubert 
and which is a strong point in his analysis. But, apart from that, 
nothing. Or next to nothing. After so many articles, allusions, declar- 
ations, exercises of admiration and appropriation, after those years 
spent in a state of supposed ‘bedazzlement’, a silent severing of ties, a 
separation. 

That said, and once it is admitted that Sartre, here as elsewhere, read as 
he read, in other words crookedly, in a selective and predatory way, once 
itis stated that he read like Benda, diagonally, ina cavalier fashion, often 
just browsing casually to ‘fish out’ the quotations he needed to support 
his own ideas;°” once it is established that Heidegger, like Husserl, was 
what he called, in his evocation of the immediate post-war years, the 
‘best on offer’*? and that no one is obliged to be ‘faithful’ to ‘the best on 
offer’; once it is recalled, in other words, that this question of faithfulness 
is not, yet again, the essential question and that, moreover, Heidegger’s 
real imprint on his work was, however you look at it, less profound than 
has been claimed, there remains the other question: that of Knowing what 
he did after all concretely draw from it, and to what use he put it — the 
question of the reasons why he needed, at this precise moment, at this 
time of his life and work, to call himself a Heideggerian, in order to 
become the person he was. 
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| The privilege accorded to things. It was Husserl, of course, who 
talked of returning ‘to the things themselves’, and he apparently had no 
need of Heidegger to hear that watchword. Except that there’s Husserl 
and Husserl. There’s the final Husserl, of the Crisis and the unpublished 
works from the end of his life, who spoke of an ‘unmotivated springing 
forth of the world’ but whom Sartre could not, by definition, at that time 
know. And there’s the other one, the earliest one, who posits as the 
principle of all knowledge a ‘transcendentally reduced’ consciousness 
which, as we have seen, remains in many respects a prisoner of the 
schemas of the metaphysics of presence and consciousness. Sartre, in 
one sense, was delighted by this fact. But he could not tail to see, at the 
same time, that in the zero-sum game between subjectivity and things, 
what is given to the one is taken from the other. And then, on the other 
hand, there’s Heidegger. Take the Husserlian Heidegger, who radicalized 
the position by bringing to completion the ‘reduction’ of the self and 
giving additional weight to things. The thickness of things, he said. Their 
power. That ‘selt-declaration’ of things which start to speak and invite us, 
the ‘there’ of this act of speaking, to assume responsibility for them in our 
statements. That initial word which obliges us, puts us in its debt, calls us 
in the sense in which one calls a witness. That double ‘upwelling’, into 
language and being, of things whose privileged status is reaffirmed by the 
author of Being and Time. No longer a being-there that would give voice 
to words or, worse, would lend its voice to them — but the ‘there’ of the 
words themselves, their eloquent depth. Was Heidegger a super-Husserl? 
In one way, yes. Perhaps not the real Heidegger. But the one Sartre read. 
The one he made use of. The one who, from 1936 onwards, enabled him 
to think ‘the coloration and brilliance of things themselves, the green of 
the leaf and the yellow of the wheatfield, the black of the crow and the 
grey of the sky’*! — the one who enabled him to express, with Husserl and 
atter him, the charm and the horror, the savagery, the resistance, the 
anger of things themselves. 

2 The idea of *facticity’ - Sartre also calls it ‘contingency’. The idea 
that a subject becomes subject, and remains so, only on the basis of a 
foundation, unfounded and unfoundable, of contingency or facticity. 
This element of contingency was exactly what Sartre called ‘situation’. 
It was the starting point from which would begin the pro-ject, the leap 
into the future, the tireless becoming for oneself that he called ‘commit- 
ment’. But it was also that Geworfenheit, that ‘thrownness’, the fact of 
being ‘always already’ thrown into a world of which Heidegger had 
made one of the decisive structures of Dasein and that the first transla- 
tors had rendered as ‘dereliction’. That the two concepts are not syn- 
onymous, that the Heideggerian ‘fallenness’ into the anonymous ‘one’ is 
an unavoidable dimension of Being, while it is, in Sartre, imagined as 
always being reversible, that the subject remains, in his work, indefinitely 
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free of the meaning given to its facticity, whereas for Heidegger it is 
impossible to extract oneself from it absolutely, that the two systems of 
thought thereby diverge as to the meaning to be given to ‘nothingness’, or 
to the phenomenon of ‘anguish’ (a category of the inner life for the one, 
the ‘slipperiness of beings’ for the other; ‘the reflective apprehension of 
freedom by itself’** for the first — the ‘swallowing up’ of this whole 
existent and its collapse into the very ‘worldliness’ of the world*? for 
the second) is certain. But the fact remains that there is, between the two 
problematics, a common movement of thought: this relation between 
‘commitment’ and ‘facticity’ or ‘situation’, this idea that commitment has 
meaning only in relation to a ‘being-there’ which, reversible or not, 
precedes it and represents the givenness of the human condition, was 
clearly conceptualized by Sartre on the model of what he thought he had 
found in Being and Time, and on the response, in Being and Time, of the 
Ent-wurf (‘pro-ject’) to Geworfenheit (thrownness’). 

3 Finally, the meaning of the future. The intuition, so very Sartrean, 
that the destiny of a man is played out on the basis not of his past but of 
his future. The definition of the subject as ‘being’ which, unlike the ‘in- 
itself? which ‘is only what it is’, is perpetually, for its part, ‘what it is not 
yet’. Hence the idea of a ‘human reality’ which is temporalized only on 
the basis of a ‘forward momentum’, in the ‘anticipation’ of oneself, in 
‘projecting oneself towards a possible’** that will become its ‘project’. 
The idea, to put it in yet other words, that being is time, that it must be 
entirely rethought on the basis of time but that, far from the past being, 
as in Bergson, the dimension of that time which gives its force to the 
future, far from it nourishing the future, futurizing it and inspiring it with 
its energy and its meaning, it’s the opposite which happens: the future 
lends its force to the past; it magnetizes it, gives it its meaning, and, in the 
order of being, precedes it....Of course, we can always tell ourselves, 
once more, that Heidegger’s concepts are being distorted by Sartre. We 
can — we must — say and repeat that he reads them through the Berg- 
sonian prison of a metaphysics of presence and élan. The fact remains 
that if he finally smashed the prism, if he emerged from this initial 
Bergsonism, if his ethics, his politics, his conception of revolution or 
rebellion, finally ended up, when it came to the crunch, as something 
after all different from a mere variation on the Bergsonian notions of 
‘élan vital’ or ‘movement’, this was because of the retroactive effect of 
Heidegger’s text, even if it was misread and misunderstood. It was 
Heidegger who gave him the initial idea of that credo quia absurdum 
of a being which unfolds in its present only because it has been able to 
project itself into the future. It was his definition of Bemg as destination’ 
or as ‘sending’ which, even if it was misunderstood, enabled him to 
define man as a being with a future to come (‘a-venir’). And this is, 
furthermore, literally stated in Being and Time, in terms that needed 
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simply to be literally copied by Sartre: ‘human reality is always already in 
its being in advance of itself’; or, ‘if destiny constitutes the originary 
historiality of Dasein, then History’s essential centre of gravity is neither 
in the past, nor in today and its link with the past, which springs from 
Dasein’; or again, ‘the arising of History |Geschehen der Geschichte] is 
the arising of being to the world...’*° 


One can, I repeat, go on arguing indefinitely about the validity of this 
reading. It would be possible to add to the list of Sartre’s gaffes and 
mistaken readings. One can even, as Alain Renaut does in a penetrating 
book,*® make a more sophisticated point, wondering whether these 
misunderstandings weren’t all deliberate and whether the, author of 
Being and Nothingness didn’t go out of his way to ‘put out of action’ 
Heidegger’s concepts. That’s not the issue. That’s never the issue. Wasn’t 
it Heidegger, this time, who wrote: ‘great thinkers never really under- 
stand one another properly, precisely because each time they want the 
Same, in the shape of the greatness proper to them’?*’ He talks, in this 
text, of the Hegel-Schelling relationship and the impressive series of 
misunderstandings which separated — or united — them, right up to the 
death of Hegel. But doubtless he was also reflecting, without saying so, 
and like Levinas, on his own relationship with Husserl, the master he had 
denied. And it is impossible not to think, after him, of his relationship 
with Sartre, and of Sartre’s reading, cobbled together haphazardly, of 
Being and Time. 

Sartre wasn’t ‘the French Heidegger’. Being and Nothingness isn’t a 
‘Heideggerian’ book. The fact remains that if this book is a great book, if it 
consummiates the way its author broke loose, in a partial and unfinished 
way, to be sure, but broke loose nevertheless from the tradition of ‘first 
philosophy’ of which Bergson was, for him, the last avatar; if Sartre, 
subsequently, was able to read Marx, if he encountered the work of 
Freud or — but it all boils down to the same thing — engaged in polemics 
with him, if he had with Hegel the extremely idiosyncratic type of argu- 
ment, of spiritual hand-to-hand combat, whose stages we will have to 
examine, and which explains, in large measure, his final ‘confusions’, if he 
was obsessed by the mystery of freedom and by the ‘moment of choice, of 
the free decision which commits you to a whole ethics and a whole way of 
lite’, if he was able to believe that ‘man’, even ‘thrown into the world’, 
constrained to assume responsibility for ‘what he did not want’ and to 
‘give himself the given’, can remain ‘free’, if he was able to say that man ‘is 
nothing other than what he makes of himself’, that he ‘first exists, encoun- 
ters himself, emerges into the world’ and ‘defines himself’ only ‘after- 
wards’, if he believed in historicity, if he said and repeated, up to and 
including the Critique of Dialectical Reason, that the practico-inert is 
itself historicized, that we never encounter any matter, anywhere, which 
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is not always-already humanized and that not even the volcanic eruption 
at Herculaneum failed to bear witness to that ‘being-for-man’ of the most 
apparently imbecilic matter,** if he was able to multiply the formulas, 
and many others, which are the mark of Sartreanism and which all 
express, at bottom, the inextricability of facticity and project, he owed 
this, in spite of everything, to his missed rendezvous with Heidegger. 


A Nietzschean Sartre 


And then, finally, there was Nietzsche. 

Canetti says that it ought to be possible to rewrite the whole history of 
contemporary philosophy following this single criterion: who read 
Nietzsche and who didn’t? Whom did Nietzsche inspire with ideas, and 
who had ideas without any help from Nietzsche? And, among the former, 
among those who were unable or unwilling to resist the radioactivity of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, this other distinction: between the ‘apes of Zara- 
thustra’ on one side and those whom Nietzsche really enriched, fertilized, 
overwhelmed.... 

In the case of Sartre, the young Sartre, it’s clear enough. He barely 
quotes Nietzsche, it’s true. He quotes him less than he quotes Husserl, 
Heidegger or even Kierkegaard. But what does that prove? Does Lacan 
quote Nietzsche? Does he quote Bataille? And does the fact of not being 
quoted prevent both Bataille and Nietzsche from being present, not just 
in the spirit, but in the letter, of the Lacanian text? So there ts the case of 
that Sartre of the earliest period, and that first novel, Une Défaite, 
inspired by the triangular love relationships between Nietzsche, Cosima 
and Richard Wagner — the author identifying himself, visibly, with 
Nietzsche. There is the twofold evidence of Aron recounting how it 
was in a paper given at Léon Brunschvicg’s seminar and entitled ‘Is 
Nietzsche a Philosopher?’ that his ‘little comrade’ formulated for the 
first time, long before his discovery of Heidegger, his ideas on contin- 
gency — and how it was ‘on the basis of Nietzsche’ that, one evening 
when, as he often did, he was ‘trying out’ on him one of his new concepts, 
he developed his contrast between the ‘for-itself’ and the ‘absurd inertia 
of things’. There are scattered references, allusions, up to and including 
the later periods: this mention, for example, of a Nietzsche who ‘willed 
to will his moral solitude, his literary failure, the madness he could feel 
growing in him, his near-blindness and, through all the alls that beset him, 
the universe’*’ — or else, in 1966, in Un Thédtre de situations |A Theatre 
of Situations|, the invoking of the great split, as Nietzschean as they 
come, between the ‘Apollonian’ and the ‘Dionysian’.°” There are, con- 
versely, summary — even superficial — judgements, that you could say 
were designed to mark, all of a sudden, a certain distance — this one, for 
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example, in his critique of Brice Parain’s book: ‘Parain has not drawn 
back from quoting a lamentable analysis of the cogito that he found in 
The Will to Power; everyone knows Nietzsche was no philosopher; why 
does Parain, a professional philosopher, bother with this nonsepse?””! 
But there are above all the texts themselves, his great texts, starting with 
Nausea, published in 1938, which sometimes makes one feel that they 
are — just like Being and Nothingness, indeed, or The Roads to Freedom — 
stuffed with coded, unacknowledged (unacknowledgeable?) quotations 
from the author of Zarathustra. 


There were several ways of being a Nietzschean in 1938. 

There was Gide’s Nietzsche — the one implicit in the Fruits of,the Earth, 
then the New Friits and explicit in his Letter to Angéle or Dostoevsky: a 
‘fierce’ and ‘rebellious’ Nietzsche, demolisher of all ‘idols’ and accepted 
‘values’; a Nietzsche who felt ‘horror at repose, of comfort, of everything 
which proposes to life a diminution, a drowsiness, a slumber’; a 
Nietzsche who ‘demolishes’, who ‘undermines’ all things — ‘but not out 
of a sense of discouragement, rather out of ferocity; nobly, gloriously, 
superhumanly, as a new conqueror does violence to things that have 
grown old...?*> 

There was the Nietzsche in the manner of Bergson — but note well, a 
freer Bergson, more of a trouble-maker, with a whiff of the diabolical 
about him; a Bergson who, in plain and simple terms, presents all the 
advantages of the real Bergson (‘perspectivism’, the rejection of abstract 
‘intelligence’, a declared anti-Kantianism, élan vital now rechristened 
‘will to power’, the possibility of a struggle against the principal enemy 
of the ‘free spirits’ of the period, namely ‘Durkheimianism’) without any 
of the disadvantages (the institutional side, the watch-dog and professor 
at the College de France, the pomposity, the ceremony, the over-subtle 
clarity, the darling of the salons). Didn’t Nietzsche’s own biographer, 
Charles Andler, present him as the ‘precursor’ of a philosophy which 
‘followed him’, which ‘goes beyond him’ and which is that — yes indeed! — 
of the author of Matter and Memory and Creative Evolution??? 

There was the German Nietzsche, rooted in German thought, and 
discussed by other Germans such as Karl Jaspers, who saw, in The 
Genealogy of Morals, the rudiments of a ‘great politics’, tragic and 
anti-Fascist: for certain people (the intellectuals linked, closely or not, 
with L’Action francaise’*), this was evidently a major defect, and Jam- 
poons were soon flying around, directed against Nietzsche as an example 
of a noxious romanticism, hostile (sic) to French clarity, to its common 
sense, its classicism, its sense of proportions; for others (Jean Wahl,>° 
Groethuysen,’° the rebels of academia, mavericks) this was, on the 
contrary, his virtue, his merit, and an additional reason to iminerse 
oneself in his work — for them, there was a good way of using 
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Nietzscheanism which, just like Hegelianism, or Heideggerianism, or the 
philosophies of Simmel and Dilthey, helped to explode the provincial 
conformisms, the philosophical xenophobia, of the French universities. 

There was the socialist Nietzsche of Henri Lefebvre (1939) who was 
doubtless already that of Jaurés in the celebrated lost lecture given in 
Geneva before the First World War. 

There was a libertarian Nietzsche, the titular theorist of political 
anarchism, whom the period did not hesitate to compare to Bakunin 
and, especially, Max Stirner.° ’ 

There was the Nietzsche of the snobs. That of Jules de Gaultier. There 
was the Nietzsche, the immoralist and cause of scandal, whom no one 
read properly but who was terribly fashionable, especially among the 
younger generation. 

There was the Nietzsche, of course, of the Fascists. That of Elisabeth, 
his sister — the only serious argument, as he said himself, against the 
theory of the Eternal Return. That of the French who used Nietzsche to 
distance themselves, while staying within Maurrassism, from Maurras — 
and this was the occasion for the book by Thierry Maulnier, in 1933, 
published by Rieder; or L’'Homme qui vient |The Coming Man| by 
Georges Valois; or Drieu, opposing the founder of L-Action francaise 
with the ‘enigmatic link’ he discerned, following Nietzsche and in ac- 
cordance with his views, between ‘evil’ and ‘life’.°* And then too, more 
complicated, there was the Nietzsche of the ‘Sorelian’ and ‘left-wing 
Maurrassian’ Edouard Berth, founder of the ‘Proudhon Circle’ and, as 
we have seen, a disciple of Bergson.” 

But there was also, in the opposing camp, that of the radical anti- 
Fascists, the offensive launched by the avant-gardes of the thirties whose 
watchword was to leave nothing to the Nazis, to cut the ground from 
under their feet and above all not to abandon Nietzsche to them. They 
included Caillois. Bataille. The four issues of Acéphale. Their reissue, in 
1945, with other texts taken from the Cahiers d'art, under the title On 
Nietzsche: the will to chance. The works of the Collége de sociologie. A 
whole war of fierce, pitiless appropriation, in which the name of 
Nietzsche became the prize to be played for, and of which Europe, and 
France, in the thirties became the scene. Bataille concealed none of 
Nietzsche’s critique of democracy. He insisted on Nietzsche’s denunci- 
ation of ‘humanitarian squeamishness’ or ‘liberal idealism’. He sang out 
loud and clear his rejection of the ‘stagnation’ or ‘beatitude of the herd of 
professors of moral philosophy’. Except that he showed how all these 
themes had to be — and could be — taken up in the general context of an 
anti-Fascist strategy. 

Sartre, in 1938, was at the junction of all this. 

He was at the junction of Gide, Bergson and all the attempts to escape 
from Gideanism and Bergsonism. 
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He was in contact with Groethuysen, Jean Wahl and, via Nizan, 
Letebvre. 

He had relatively little to do with the members of the Collége de 
sociologie, but | can’t imagine that he didn’t hear an echo of that sqruggle 
to wrest the ‘great thought’ of the Superman, the overcoming of nihilism 
and the Eternal Return from the philosophical terrain of the Nazis and 
Elisabeth Forster's attempts to harness her brother’s ideas. 

And the fact of the matter is that Nausea is a text suffused with 
Nietzscheanism; and, even over and above Nausea, during this early 
period but also, sometimes, much later, there were all Sartre’s texts 
which bore the mark, however discreetly and, as I have said, without 
explicit quotation, of that youthful adhesion to Nietzscheanism. 

Examples? Roquentin’s political atheism. His hatred of society and all 
communities. His vision of man as solitary, perched atop a hill, at a 
distance from the Sunday crowds and their obscene swarming. The 
obsession with, and horror of, number. The idea of a ‘selection’ that 
would work in favour, not of the solitary man, but of the greatest 
number. Men are born free and separate by right. They come into the 
world alone, and everywhere they are in a herd. Atheism pure and 
simple. That great adventure of atheism which was one of the great 
adventures of Sartre’s life and which he credited Gide with having lived 
‘to the bitter end’; didn’t he add, in the same text, that Gide, in doing this, 
had learnt the lessons of Nietzscheanism? And didn’t he repeat, five years 
atter Nausea, in a rarely mentioned text from his critique of Bataille’s 
Inner Experience.°” how extremely interested he was in Nietzsche — ‘an 
atheist who, for his part too, harshly and logically draws all the conse- 
quences of his atheism’? The rejection of universalism. The hatred of 
procreation. The apologia, up to and including his Baudelaire, but pre- 
sent also in Bariona and The Roads to Freedom, for sterility. The desire, 
as in Swift, Sade, Schopenhauer — but it is Nietzsche’s words that we hear 
— to be the man in whom the hideous law of the species would be 
interrupted. Innocence as a crime. Pity as an illness of the spirit. That 
vision, so strange when we think of the future Sartre, the great Sartre, the 
Sartre of the commitments of his maturity, of a community of desolate 
men who literally find themselves and each other insufferable — and it’s 
better like that! To be a man, said Duns Scotus, is it not ‘to experience the 
ultimate solitude’? 

The unctuous humanism of the Autodidact, and his ‘priestly psych- 
ology’. The haughty aristocracy of Roquentin, which would later be that 
of Mathieu and which was, on his own confession, that of Sartre himself 
in his Nizan period. Their ethics and mine. My freedom, their gregarity. 
The love of separateness and flight. The disgust for fatherlands, values, 
religions. Mistrust. Irony. The radical lack of social belief. Irresponsibil- 
ity raised to a principle. The art of making yourself unpopular. The 
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superman. Yes, the word is there. Not just the idea, but the word. Sartre, 
the great Sartre, the future Marxist and fellow-traveller of the Commun- 
ists, the man who would place himself entirely at the service of the 
working class, did indeed talk, in his youth, of the ‘superman’. He did 
so in connection with Nizan: ‘I can see now that it was our period of 
incubation in superhumanity which brought Nizan and me to this point 
[...] ] can see, too, that our contempt for men was decreeing we should 
withdraw from their ranks, so we were losing our humanity in one fell 
swoop.””' He did so, again in connection with Nizan, in the preface to 
Aden Arabie, in which he mentions the day on which, ‘at sixteen’, his 
friend had ‘proposed that I should be a superman, and I accepted 
eagerly’®* — then the one on which the ‘supermen-at-large’ climbed the 
hill of the Sacré-Coeur to address to Paris the ‘Hey! Hey! Rastignac’ 
which in their minds was to show the measure of their knowledge of 
literature at the same time as their crazy ambition. The word is in 
Erostrate, that youthful text whose hero, Paul Hilbert, lives his life as a 
superhuman who, one day or another, at the end of his ‘dark life’, will 
light up the world ‘with a flame violent and brief as a magnesium flash’ 
(Nietzsche, Human, All-too-Human, Il, §66: ‘Extreme Erostratism — 
there could be Erostrates figures who would set their own time on 
fire... °°°). It is there, again, in The Family Idiot ~ not to such advantage, 
it’s true: ‘the idea of the superman, the inverse of a hatred of man, the site 
of a conjunction of mechanist transformism and the internalized myth of 
progress....’°* 

Superman or not, advantageous or disadvantageous, it doesn’t matter: 
in the description of the ‘bourgeois’ of Bouville, in the hilarious but 
terrible picture of that town of mud, or of cattle, peopled with ‘bastards’ 
who, with their ‘ass’s jaws’, their ‘bloated’ and ‘drooling’ flesh, their poor 
‘stinking breath’, nauseate Roquentin, in that extremely ferocious por- 
trait of those living dead who would like to express their love and their 
warmth and succeed only in giving voice to their lousiness, it is difficult 
not to recognize Nietzsche’s ‘last man’, the ‘most hideous’ one, the one 
driven by the ‘will to vengeance’ and ‘resentment’. And in the converse 
image of the great ‘immoralist’ who is his own model and who dares to 
say (it’s still Roquentin speaking), ‘I belong to another species’; or, 
‘I loathe thinking that I’m going to see their thick, self-assured faces 
again’; or, ‘I dream of sticking my knife in that kindly vacant eye, in 
which there floats a soul that loves mankind’; it is not difficult to 
recognize the representative of those ‘noble’ or ‘truthful’ souls, of 
which a fragment of The Will to Power said that their ‘great health’ 
does not need to ‘conceal itself’. The dream, again, of a perpetual self- 
invention. The project of sculpting the self, of re-creating it at each 
instant, of going beyond the ready-made, the masks, the comedies. 
Gide? To be sure. Bergson? Of course. But Nietzsche too. Nietzsche 
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first and foremost. Just as it is always Nietzsche who springs to his mind, 
and ours, when he defines subjectivity as a selt-production, uninterrupt- 
edly pouring forth. The same applies to the whole debate, which runs 
through The Age of Reason, between a ‘freedom for nothing’, eternally 
suspended, which has committed itself neither to Spain nor to Marcelle, 
nor to the Communist Party, and which is seemingly being kept in reserve 
for a cause which never comes (Mathieu’s view of freedom), and a 
‘positive’ freedom, a ‘freedom for’, even if this ‘for’ is a ‘for the Com- 
munist Party’ (Brunet’s view of freedom): an inevitable echo of the 
parable, in Zarathustra, of the camel, the lion and the child. Up to and 
including the famous watchword of ‘thinking against yourself’ which he 
never abandoned, and which he was still appealing to in Words and The 
Family Idiot: how can one fail to hear in these words the Nietzsche of the 
Mixed Opinions and Sentences®’ — the very same one who spoke of 
‘coming out against oneself; our supporters never forgive us when we 
come out against ourselves’? We are far from Nausea. Far from the young 
Sartre. But so powertul was this imprint, so tenacious this Nietzschean 
tropism, that something of it remained right into the severest and most 
dogmatic part of his life, the one which, beginning with The Communists 
and Peace, extended until the Maoist period. 

The Marxist Sartre is a familiar figure. So is the Heideggerian and 
Husserlian Sartre who used Heidegger and Husserl to return to the things 
themselves and escape trom Cartesianism. Here we have another Sartre, 
less self-aftirming, more secretive — 1 don’t know whether we should call 
him an aristocrat, a dandy, a definitive rebel, an out-and-out individual- 
ist, an artist, an aesthete, a heretic, a romantic, a demolisher of idols, a 
tragic character, a free man, an emphatic anti-philistine, a resolute anti- 
Kantian, a relaxed pessimist, I prefer to say a Nietzschean — as haunted 
by Nietzscheanism as his contemporaries Leiris, Caillois or, especially, 
Bataille: indeed, his polemic with Bataille will remain incomprehensible, 
and we will miss the deep meaning of the debate evidenced by Sartre’s 
articles published in 1943 in Les Cahiers du Sud,°° then Bataille’s re- 
sponse, reissued in his Ow Nietzsche, and Sartre’s writing of Baudelaire 
and Saint Genet, just as we will miss the essential features of that 
interminable dialogue, much longer and more loquacious than those 
with Camus, Merleau, not to mention Aron, unless we keep in mind 
this proximity to and in Nietzsche. 

The fierceness of Sartre’s attack on that ‘martyr-essay’, Inner Experi- 
ence: “There he is in front of us, funereal and comical as an inconsolable 
widower who indulges himself, dressed all in black, in the solitary vice in 
memory of a dead woman...’ 

The aggressiveness, the cruelty, of that way of psychiatrizing his adver- 
sary: “The rest is a matter for psychoanalysis; no one should cry out in 
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protest at this; lam not thinking here of the coarse and suspect methods 
of Freud, Adler or Jung; there are other psychoanalyses...’ 

The sarcasm, above all, aimed at that ‘panting disorder’, that ‘passion- 
ate symbolism’, that ‘tone of prophetic preaching’ which ‘seem to have 
sprung from Ecce Homo or The Will to Power’ and which thus impreg- 
nate Inner Experience... 

This desire, finally, to turn Nietzsche’s own arguments against the 
Nietzschean Bataille, this way of calling him a ‘visionary of the back- 
world’ — in other words, to put it more clearly, a Christian — and thus 
hurling at him, in Nietzsche’s own words, one of the worst of Nietz- 
schean insults — this lesson in Nietzscheanism addressed to the man who, 
ever since he had, in the thirties, taken control of the ‘reparation to 
Nietzsche’ enterprise, was his official representative in France... 

No doubt about it. It was Nietzsche who was at stake. There was a 
‘Nietzsche affair’, decisive in the process of constitution of Sartre’s 
thought. There was a battle for control of the Nietzschean continent at 
least as essential, in the eyes of this first Sartre, as the battle over Husserl 
and Heidegger. It was on this third victory that depended the enduring 
occupation of the throne of the absolute intellectual. But it was this 
victory, which, more than any other, set the tone for this ‘early’ Sartre, 
the one before the period of Communist fellow-traveller - the Sartre 
who, I now intend to show, was freedom itself. 


5 


Note ON THE HEIDEGGER QUESTION 


But first, a final word or two about Heidegger. 

There was Sartre, then, who owed to him, with or without Nietzsche 
(and as much as he owed it to Nietzsche and to Husserl), his emergence 
from Bergsonism. 

But there was also Foucault, who, even if he was, like Sartre, more 
Nietzschean than Heideggerian, read Nietzsche through Heidegger, and 
never tailed to reter to the latter as the source of his anti-humanism. 

There was Lacan taking the trouble, in 1955, to translate Logos, 
Heidegger’s commentary on Heraclitus’s fragment 50 and hailing, in 
Heideggerianism, ‘the most lofty philosophy in the world’, its ‘sovereign 
significance’. 

Derrida, who, in 1972, declared in Positions that he owed everything, 
really everything, to Heidegger, starting with the critique of logocentrism 
and the theme of the overcoming of metaphysics. 

And Barthes, announcing — still in the wake of Heidegger — the ‘death 
of the author’. 

And Char, affirming his ‘sidereal fraternity’ with the man who, just a 
few years earlier, had compromised himself with the regime that Char 
was to fight against. 

And Althusser, who, wishing to describe, in The Future Lasts a Long 
Timte, the ‘philosophical conjuncture’ in which he was ‘led to intervene’, 
mentions the Letter on Humanism ‘which was not without influence on 
[his] theses on the theoretical antihumanism of Marx’.? 

And Levinas, named by Beaufret’ as the first who, in his 1932 article, 
in the Revue philosophique, introduced Being and Time into France — 
Levinas, whom no ‘Heidegger affair’ ever persuaded to break his link 
with the German philosopher: in 1933, he said, and ‘perhaps even 
earlier’, I became aware, thanks to the ‘late lamented Alexandre 
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Koyré’, of ‘Heidegger’s sympathy for National Socialism’; but that did 
not prevent me, immediately after the war, from continuing to see in 
Being and Time ‘the great novelty in contemporary ontology’ — however 
greatly | was subsequently led to distance myself, whatever the argu- 
ments I was constrained to develop against an ontology which ‘subordin- 
ates the relation with an other to the relation to Being in general’ and 
which thereby reintroduces a ‘tyranny that is not the pure and simple 
extension of technology to reified human beings’, I never regretted nor 
disowned that youthful admiration.* 

It was a whole period, in other terms, which appealed to the authority 
of a thinker who was known, straight after the war, to have entertained a 
certain ‘sympathy’, as Levinas puts it discreetly, for National Socialism. 

It was a whole philosophical age which recognized itself in an author 
whose errings and strayings were perhaps not known in detail (for the 
details, for the Nazi badge proudly worn on his jacket lapel by the 
‘greatest philosopher of the twentieth century’, for the letters that 
ended, year after year, with the formula ‘Heil Hitler!’, for the subscrip- 
tion to the Party paid right up to the very end of the war, we had to wait 
for the books by Hugo Ort and then Victor Farias), but who was known, 
right from the start, to have been well and truly ‘enrolled’ in the Party, 
and to have been, at least during the so-called rectoral period, a zealous 
Hitlerian, seeing in the movement which was then setting Europe ablaze 
the hope of an ‘inner union’ and a ‘renewal’ of the German people ‘under 
the aegis of Adolf Hitler’ (cf. the articles of Koyré published, at the 
Liberation, in Critique — then the polemic conducted in 1946 in the 
columns of the first three numbers of Les Temps modernes in which 
there was a confrontation between, on the one side, for the prosecution, 
Eric Weil and Karl Lowith and, on the other, for the defence, Alphonse de 
Waelhens, Frédéric de Towarnicki, Maurice de Gandillac...). 

It was a whole period, which we are far from having put behind us and 
which, if you consider all the different trends, including Levinas, and 
even Hannah Arendt, agreed to recognize as its master a man who, not 
content with having embraced the most criminal ideology of the twenti- 
eth century, not content with having never uttered, for this crime, a single 
word of regret or repudiation, maintained, up to the end not just of the 
war but of his life, positions which, to put it mildly, never expressed the 
slightest remorse: a radical critique of the modern world; an oft-repeated 
repugnance towards the ‘cultivated’ (die Gebildeten), the ‘intellectuals’ 
die Intelligenz), the ‘uprooted’ (die Boderlosen): his constant aversion to 
liberalism, pacifism, projects for perpetual peace, universalism, cathol- 
icity, the Communist Internationals, in short everything that was con- 
sidered to spring from the priestly ideal of the democrats and to turn 
its back on the vélkisch spirit that he never abandoned the hope of 
seang trramph: and tinally bis denunciation of the democratic teal as 
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such ~ didn’t he reaffirm, in his 1966 interview in Der Spicgel, that he 
was still ‘not convinced’ of the capability of ‘democracy’ to reply to ‘the 
decisive question of knowing how it is possible to find a political system 
which can correspond in general to the age of technology, and which 
system this might be’, and, in 1974, in one of his last letters, addressed to 
his disciple and friend, the art critic Heinrich Wiegand Petzet, wasn’t he 
still quoting a sentence from Burckhardt in support of his conviction that 
‘our Europe’ was ‘disintegrating under the influence of a democracy that 
comes from below’ ?* 

That all this is problematic is obvious. 

That there was, at the heart of Sartre's philosophy or, more precisely, at 
the heart of Sartre’s century, a ‘Heidegger question’, as burning an issue 
as — if not more so than — the ‘Marx question’, seems to me clear. 

This question is one that I want at least to mention. | want, over and 
above the case of Sartre, and by seizing this opportunity of travelling 
through Sartre’s century, to tarry over the twofold mystery of the Nazism 
of Heidegger and the need the period felt, including and especially in the 
person of its least dubious masters, to recognize itself in the thought of a 
man who was known to be a Nazi. 

Atter Marx, Heidegger? And a Heidegger who, now that Marxism has 
lost its prestige, could, in the economy of the period's different dis- 
courses, resume, in part, his function of critical thinking, expert in 
suspicion, etc.? Perhaps. So we need to clarity the issue. And to clarify 
it in ways that are not simply content, as was Arendt, for instance, in her 
Heidegger at Eighty, with invoking the precedent of all the philosophers 
who, before him, had compromised themselves with ‘tyranny’: as if 
Hitler were another Dionysius of Syracuse and the Rectoral Address a 
modern and only shghtly more hard-hitting version of the memorable 
better VII... 


Exhibits 


First, the facts. They are, as I said earlier, well known. They have been for 
a long time. And I will recall just those facts that are contested by no one, 
and which not only Sartre, but Levinas, Foucault, Althusser, Lacan, 
Derrida, were always aware of. 

There was the first period, the so-called rectoral period. The great 
philosopher sang the praises of the triple ‘service’, of ‘labour’, of ‘know- 
ledge’ and of ‘defence’, which fell to the professors if they really felt 
an equal responsibility for the ‘honour’ and ‘destiny’ of ‘German 
Dasein’. He addressed appeals to the students invited (in the speech of 
12 November 1933) to build ‘the future university of the German spirit’, 
to show themselves ever more ‘hard’, ‘clear’ and ‘sure’ in their ‘rejection’ 
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as much as in their ‘loyalty’ and ‘will to follow’ (Gefolgschaft), to 
participate, in a word, in the ‘ongoing revolution’ alongside a ‘Fuhrer’ 
who ‘alone is the present and future German reality and its law’. He 
celebrated the ‘soldier Schlageter’, that young volunteer of the First 
World War who in 1918 joined the ‘Freik6rper’ opposed to the French 
occupation of the Ruhr, was arrested for sabotage and subsequently shot, 
in 1923, in Diisseldorf by the occupying forces: the ‘soldier Schlageter’ is 
‘the’ emblematic figure of the early years of Nazism; he was, as Hitler - 
who had worshipped him ever since Mein Kampf — categorically stated, 
‘che first German National Socialist soldier’; and so here was Martin 
Heidegger, the author of Being and Time (soon to be followed by his 
magisterial Nietzsche) celebrating, just like any of Hitler’s propagandists, 
the ‘young German hero’ with his ‘hard will’ and his ‘clear heart’ who, 
‘alone’, ‘drawing on his own inner strength’, ‘defenceless before the 
French rifles’, in ‘darkness, humiliation, betrayal’, ‘died the most difficult 
and the greatest death of all’.° He denounced to the Nazi authorities the 
professor of chemistry and future Nobel Prize winner Hermann Staudin- 
ger. He composed, and addressed to the Fihrer of the National Socialist 
Professors of Géttingen, the infamous ‘Baumgarten report’, in which he 
revealed that ‘Dr Baumgarten’, his neighbour in Freiburg, his friend, 
‘comes, through his family, from the circle of liberal-democratic intellec- 
tuals gathered around Max Weber’, that he had become ‘closely linked 
with the Jew Fraenkel’, and that it therefore appeared unthinkable to see 
him ‘either in the ranks of the SA or in the education system’. He called 
for the revolutionizing of the universities, in the service of the ‘new 
Reich’ and its ‘will to exist’. He rejoiced to see ‘expelled’ from the 
aforesaid universities ‘the vaunted academic freedom’ which was in fact 
merely an ‘inauthentic, negative freedom’. He supported the movements 
of solidarity with the ‘eighteen million Germans’ who, ‘despite being part 
of the people, do not belong to the Reich because they live outside its 
borders’ — a barely disguised appeal for the annexation of the German 
territories of Czechoslovakia and Poland. He approved the decision of 
the ‘Fithrer’ to ‘withdraw from the League of Nations’, the sole condition 
on which ‘the take-over and mastering of destiny by our people’ could be 
ensured — another, clearly political gesture of support for the regime, its 
strategy, its war aims. In short, far from waiting for the storm to blow 
over, far from doing his job as an intellectual, or even as a professor, 
while otherwise providing a sort of minimum ideological service, he 
committed himself body and soul, he issued countless notes, messages, 
speeches to workers and students, articles, impassioned directives and 
enthusiastic declarations — he showed an activity, or rather an activism, 
worthy of a ‘great’ Hitlerian rector. 

In the subsequent period, following that key date of 30 June 1934, the 
date of the ‘Night of the Long Knives’ but also — it was Heidegger himself 
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who would insist on this fact, just after the war, in the autographed 
memoir with which he entrusted his son Hermann — the time at which 
he saw the unravelling of his ‘illusions’ regarding both the ‘possible 
consequences’ of his ‘resignation from the rectorate’ and the truth behind 
the appearance of the people ‘to whose cause’ he had ‘committed him- 
self’, in that long period in which he was no longer rector and when he 
was supposedly distancing himself from a regime that he had made the 
‘stupid mistake’ of serving for a year, the picture is almost more damning. 
The very choice of the date, to begin with, the insistence with which he 
underlined it — his way, in other words, of linking his fate with the ‘R6hm 
circle’ that was the most hard-core wing of Nazism and to which he was 
indeed attached via, especially, Heinrich von zur Mihlen, Fithrer of the 
storm troops of the students of Freiburg — all of this would tend to prove 
that he was a Nazi of the most radical kind: what bothered him was less 
the fever than its decline, less the ideology than its normalization — he 
started to move away (this is the thesis of Farias, and it is difficult to 
quarrel with it) when he felt, not that the Nazi leaders were becoming 
more deeply entrenched in Nazism, but, on the contrary, that they were 
deviating from it, betraying its founding principles, becoming bourgeots. 
And then, above all, distancing himself from the movement didn’t pre- 
vent him from continuing to give lectures, alongside Goring, Goebbels, 
Rosenberg or Rudolf Hess, at the Deutsche Hochschule ftir Politik in 
Berlin, the most important political institute of the regime; it didn’t 
prevent him from becoming, and remaining, friends with the war crim- 
inal Hans Franck or with Eugen Fischer, director of the Institute of 
Anthropology and Racial Hygiene in Berlin, who was responsible for 
the worst ‘medical’ experiments of the SS, whose assistant was Josef 
Mengele’ and with whom he would stay in touch up until the end of 
the fifties; it didn’t prevent him from agreeing to his wife, Elfriede, 
publishing a text of pure National Socialist inspiration in which she 
called upon the ‘German woman’ to assume responsibility for ‘the pre- 
cious racial inheritance of our Germanity’ and denounced ‘the fateful 
mistake of believing in the equality of all human beings’, where ‘the 
diversity of races and peoples’ is the rule;* his apparent aloofness hardly 
troubled him at all, and changed his way of life so little that when Karl 
Lowith came to exhort him to take back his words of support, to confess 
the error of his ways, he replied that he had nothing to take back, 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to confess; I have only one regret, he ful- 
minated, his Nazi badge on prominent display: it is that those fine 
‘gentlemen’ of academia should think themselves ‘too refined to get 
involved’, and that I should have found myself ‘entirely alone’ in my 
attempt to clean up the Nazi revolution;’ he continued imperturbably to 
write to a disciple, Carl Ulmer, enlisted at the Eastern Front, that it was 
he, Ulmer, who was right and was leading the only existence ‘worthy of a 
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that he believed, to the very end, that Hitler, having assumed, in 1933, 
‘responsibility for the whole people’, would be up to ‘his Western respon- 
sibility’;'’ he continued to believe — and to write — that he had only ever 
had one aim, when he committed himself to Nazism, and that was to 
work for the ‘salvation’ of the West! 

Anti-Semitism? It is generally accepted that Heidegger was not anti- 
Semitic. Heideggerians, for fifty years, have been dinning into us the fact 
that the philosopher of ‘being-there’ and ‘care’ could only dissociate 
himself from a discourse which interpreted in terms of ‘blood’, ‘race’ 
and ‘the measuring of craniums’ the ‘vélkisch’ figure of the German 
community. The very idea of biologism was foreign to him, they repeat. 
It could not but be foreign to him, conceptually caught as it was within 
that ‘metaphysicai subjectivism’ that was his main theoretical enemy. The 
whole of his Nietzsche, furthermore — the whole of that immense medi- 
tation undertaken between 1936 and 1941 — had the precise object of 
denouncing that ‘biologizing’ temptation to which even the author of 
The Will to Power succumbed and to which the Nazis did not fail to 
appeal. And it has even been claimed — Jacques Derrida, in Of Spirit - 
that the insistence, in some of his most compromised texts, especially the 
‘Rectoral Address’, on the idea of a German Geist, or ‘spirit’, called on to 
regenerate Europe, his way, in these texts, of omitting the scare quotes 
that, in his properly philosophical texts, surrounded and relativized that 
so un-Heideggerian notion of Geist, his way, in a word, of availing 
himself of a banal spiritualist concept that the real Heidegger, the one 
of before and after the ‘stupid mistake’, would have been the first to 
make fun of and that he would never, obviously, have admitted into his 
theoretical City — that all of this was a ‘crafty’ war machine aimed, with 
whatever materials came to hand, against a State-sponsored racism 
founded on biologism and thus naturalism. Fair enough. But what are 
we to think, then, of his acts of informing? What are we to think, for 
instance, of that remark of Petzet’s which, in a book duly revised by 
Elfriede, told of his repugnance towards the ‘worldly spirit of the Jewish 
circles which dominated the major capitals of the West’?'* Should the 
few Jewish friends he did in fact help, the names of Professors Tannhau- 
ser and von Hevesy, those two ‘Jews of merit’ (sic) whose exclusion he 
tried to demonstrate (in a 1933 letter in which he took pains to point out 
that he was in no way questioning ‘the law relating to the reorganization 
of public services’) would damage the reputation of German scholarship 
as well as that of the new Reich and its mission,!* or the name of his 
pupil Héléne Weiss, or his refusal to join in the auto-da-fé and agree to 
the Judenplakat poster compaign — should all these things allow us to 
torget the Baumgarten case, or that of another pupil, Max Muller, whom 
he thought it his duty to point out was not ‘favourable to the regime’, or 
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that terrible letter, antedating the triumph of Nazism, but made public in 
1989 by the weekly Die Zeit, in which the author of Being and Time 
talks of the necessity of opposing the growing ‘Jewification’ ( Verjudit7g), 
‘in the narrowest and broadest sense of the term’, of ‘German spiritual 
life’? How are we to interpret the fact that he approved of the first 
measures of ‘dis-emancipation’ brought into force by the Third Reich, 
measures which he applied in Freiburg, without enthusiasm but without 
resistance either, the directives on the automatic forced retirement of 
Jewish teachers? And the ban on Jewish student associations? And 
the circular that deprived of their advantages the Jewish students whose 
fathers had, in 1914-18, shed their blood for the fatherland? And 
the withdrawal of the dedication of Being and Time to Husserl (the 
only one of his actions which he was prepared, right at the very end, to 
describe as a ‘weakness’ or ‘lapse’)? And his strange allegiance, all his life 
long, to Abraham a Santa Clara, that Augustinian monk of the twelfth 
century who was a preacher at the court of Austria and violently anti- 
Semitic? And, in the ‘Rectoral Address’, the assertion that the ‘spiritual 
strength of a people’ does not reside simply in ‘the superstructure of a 
culture nor indeed in any arsenal of utilizable knowledge and values’, but 
that it ts well and truly ‘the deepest force of conservation of its forces of 
earth and blood — erd- und bluthaften Kratte’? 

All of this, all of thts anti-Semitism which, however unorthodox, was 
none the less real, and virulent, Heidegger never repudiated. Not content 
with refusing to repudiate a single thing, he preserved, in 1952, when he 
published, under the title of Introduction to Metaphysics, his seminar of 
summer 1935, the terrible phrase on the ‘inner truth and greatness’ of the 
National Socialist movement — this was in 1952, seven years after 
the liberation of the camps and the revelation of the gas chambers, and 
he could still go on talking about ‘inner truth’ and ‘grandeur’ in connec- 
tion with the National Socialist movement! More, as late as 1966, when 
he gave to Der Spiegel his very last interview, to be published after his 
death, and which counts to some degree as his testament!* and in which 
we find the mention, relative to Husserl, of a ‘weakness’, a ‘mistake’ 
(Versagen), he continued to say: if it is true that the whole problem of the 
period lay in ‘the situation of man in the world of planetary technology’, 
if it is true that the urgent task was to ‘help man to establish a satistactory 
relationship’ with a ‘technology’ that had, basically, two faces, that of 
‘Americanism’ and that of the ‘Communist movement’, then ‘National 
Socialism did indeed go tn that direction’ and had an undeniable ‘inner 
truth and grandeur’. As for the Shoah itself, many were the people who, 
atter the war, raised their voices in vain, and vain too were the many 
pressures brought to bear on him to extract a word, if not of retraction, 
at least of compassion: he would yield neither to Paul Celan, nor to 
Hannah Arendt, nor to Maurice Blanchot, nor to Franz Rosenzweig. At 
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the most he came out with a brief remark to Marcuse on the Allies who 
treated the East Germans just as badly. In 1949, in one of his four Bremen 
lectures on technology, he came out with another, terrible phrase: ‘the 
production of corpses in the gas chambers and the extermination camps’ 
was, ‘in its essence’, the ‘same thing’ as the ‘reduction of countries to 
famine’, the ‘production of hydrogen bombs’, or ‘the mechanized food 
industry’. !> 

That the Extermination was an industrial as well as political phenom- 
enon, that it owed part of its specific nature to the fact that, to see it 
through, unprecedented technical, and thus industrial, means were mo- 
bilized, that this incredible mobilization, this invention of technical 
arrangements never seen before, the appearance of gas lorries and gas 
chambers, for instance, in the universal history of massacres, oblige us (as 
Lanzmann saw and demonstrated in his admirable Shoah) to emphasize 
the question ‘how’ at the expense of the question ‘why’, which is insol- 
uble and, as often as not, obscene — all this is evidently perfectly true. But 
to reduce the one to the other, to adopt on this event a merely industrial 
and thus technological point of view, to say nothing, for example, of the 
fact that it was the first time also, in the history of humanity, that plans 
were made to exterminate a whole people without the slightest reasons, 
political or even military pretexts or arguments, to stay silent, in other 
words, about the insane desire to bring about an annihilation which 
would leave, not only no remainder, but no trace and no memory — 
wasn’t this adding insult to injurious silence? Wasn’t it to take the road 
to a trivialization that would, at other times, have been described as 
revisionist? And wasn’t it, even from the point of Heideggerianism itself, 
to bypass what did indeed make of this event the truth, ‘technological’ or 
not, of a ‘West’ that had reached the acme of consummate nihilism? 


An Against Sainte-Beuve for Heidegger? 


So much for the facts. These facts, these deeds — of which I have men- 
tioned only those with which no historian, including those contemporary 
with Sartre, would dream of quarrelling — are what they are and suffi- 
cient, as Les Temps modernes put it in the introductory remarks preced- 
ing Gandillac’s first account, to disqualify a man whose ‘courage’ and 
‘political Jucidity’ were definitely ‘not up to much’. That leaves the other 
question, the real one and to some extent the only one: the question 
either of the influence on his work of his Nazi commitment, or of what, 
in his work, was able to induce, produce and programme that commit- 
ment. It leaves the question, raised in the same introductory remarks 
(probably composed by Sartre) of ‘what, in Heidegger’s existentialism, 
could motivate his acceptance of Nazism’ or of what, conversely, his 
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acceptance of Nazism might have injected into his existentialism. It 
Jeaves, in other terms, the problem raised (again in Les Temps modernes, 
but two months later) by Alphonse de Waelhens, wondering if ‘his 
philosophy’ is ‘intrinsically linked to National Socialism’, if it ‘logically 
leads to it’, and does so ‘even leaving aside the felicitous or infelicitous, 
just or unjust, coherent or incoherent, heroic, cowardly or criminal 
personal reactions of a private individual’ - or whether, on the contrary, 
the two areas, that of philosophy and that of politics, remained funda- 
mentally and fortunately ‘separate’. 

For one could imagine, after all, that the private individual and his 
philosophy occupied two different watertight compartments. 

One could suppose a twofold biography: that of the private man, the 
rector, etc., branded by the worst ignominy (Sartre, again: ‘Heidegger has 
no character, that’s the truth of the matter’); that of the great philosopher, 
lost in his dreams, his head in the clouds, and ending up, like Thales, 
falling into the well of the ‘stupid mistake’ of Nazism but without, of 
course, his dreams being sullied thereby (Sartre, again: from the fact that 
Heidegger had no character, could one make so bold as to ‘conclude that 
his philosophy is an apologia for cowardice’? Do we have to ‘condemn 
the Social Contract because Rousseau exposed his children’?'®). 

One could say — it would be nice to be able to say — of the real 
Heidegger, the philosopher, the colossal author of Being and Time, 
what he himself said about Aristotle: ‘he was born, he worked, he 
died’; it would be nice to agree with those who, like Diogenes Laertius, 
would like to reduce the biography of philosophers to a few ethereal 
details and solemn clichés — the rest, all the rest, including his commit- 
ment to Nazism, appearing as an epiphenomenon, an accident on the 
‘road to thinking’, a contingent matter. 

One dreams, and it isn’t, on the face of it, absurd to dream, of a new 
Against Sainte-Beuve, proving that philosophers too function on two 
levels: a superficial self which, in everyday life, joins the Nazi Party 
and, when the case arises, signs occasional texts that justify, accompany 
and orchestrate that commitment — and then a deep self that is intact, 
preserved from contamination, marvellously free and capable, above all, 
ot producing texts that will be signed by the same name only by virtue of 
a misunderstanding duly catalogued in the history of literature and 
finding here, in the order of philosophy, a new and spectacular illustra- 
tion. This would render intolerable the manoeuvre of those who pretend 
to be unaware of that invisible but impassable border. ... What hatred of 
thought, what odious demagoguery, on the part of those who conclude, 
from the private follies of the author, that they are authorized to burn his 
books.... Ah, how convenient it all is! How fortunate we are to be able 
to make one person bear a shared responsibility: thus Adorno, who, 
questioned about a text published in June 1934 in Die Musik, the ‘official 
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review for those directing the younger generation in the Reich’, in which 
Heidegger defended the idea of a ‘new romanticism’ explicitly placed 
under the authority of the ‘romantic realism’ of Goebbels, counter- 
attacked by denouncing the much more serious case of the philosophy 
of Heidegger, ‘fascist right down to its most intimate components’!! ’ 
How splendid it is, what a piece of good fortune, when you ‘can’t attack 
the reasoning’, but can attack, as Valéry put it, ‘the reasoner’:'* hence, 
each time that the eternal ‘Heidegger affair’ resurfaces, as it has for fifty 
years now, and almost always in the same terms, each time that the same 
exhibits in the same dossier are brought out of cold storage, the same 
simpletons make a huge song and dance, relieved that they have found, at 
last, a ‘real’ reason for not reading him. 

The only problem is that in Heidegger’s case, with all due respect to the 
Heideggerians and to Heidegger himself, who have often quoted this 
adage of Valéry’s, this schema doesn’t work. 

And if it doesn’t work, if it’s impossible to appeal to it, it’s for the very 
simple reason that, unlike other philosophers, even unlike other writers, 
unlike Céline for instance, in whom the two registers are, in the final 
analysis, quite miraculously separated and whose novels (those from the 
start of his career, but also Rigodon, North or From Castle to Castle, 
written after the anti-Semitic period), were, with the exception of The 
Church, spared the delirium that infeets the three pamphlets, Heidegger 
has the distinction of being, in the same texts, in the same tone of voice 
and, at bottom, in the same words, a philosopher of genius and a Nazi: his 
Nazi remarks are not found in circumstantial writings, written for that 
purpose, and to the side of which grew, at a serener pace, in the ether of 
pure thought, his ‘true’ philosophical work — it is in that work itself, at the 
heart of his most admirable texts, interwoven into the best, the noblest, 
the most fertile and most apparently disinterested part of his conceptual 
productivity, that his declarations of allegiance to Hitler crop up, with his 
committed commentaries on the timeliness of war and the construction of 
National Socialism in Germany — in a word, ignominy. There is no change 
of tone. No change in the direction of thought. But an astonishing, unique 
mixture, in the majority of his great texts (except, perhaps, the writings 
on Trakl and Rilke, and his What is a Thing? of 1935), of the most 
demanding thought and the most vile applications: and this happens, | 
insist, at the turn of a page or the drawing of a deduction, without 
warning, and without the applications thereby really attecting the quality 
of the analysis in which they are, so to speak, embedded. 


Some examples.'” 
The phrase about the ‘inner truth’ and ‘grandeur’ of National Social- 


ism that crops up, not, as one might expect, in a piece of propaganda, but 
in the Introduction to Metaphysics. 
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In the same Introduction to Metaphysics, in the great text which raises 
the question of the ‘Being of beings’ and thus of ‘fundamental ontology’, 
the hymn to ‘the historic mission of our people set at the centre of the 
West’, or the anathema proclaimed on ‘Russia and America’, considered, 
‘seen metaphysically’, to be ‘the same’ — the two faces of the same 
‘hopeless frenzy of unchained technology’, of the same ‘rootless organ- 
ization of the average man’. 

The lectures on Holderlin, in summer 1942, in which, in the course of 
a powerful meditation, between two inspired and themselves poetic 
commentaries on this or that Leitieort of Hélderlin’s, he comes out 
with the statement that ‘Bolshevisny’ is (sic) a variant of ‘Americanism’. 

The lectures on Heraclitus of summer 1943, where we can read — again 
in the context of the same odyssey of Being: ‘the planet is in flames, the 
essence of man is completely out of joint, world-historical reflection can 
come only from the Germans, if, that is, they find and defend their 
Germanness.. 

Again, the critique of Americanism in Roads that Lead Nouwbere. 

Again Heraclitus, fragment 33, in which, right in the middle of a 
theoretico-poetic discussion of war conceived as ‘the fatherhood of all 
things’, he says (this is in 1934): ‘really to understand these phrases of 
Heraclitus, we needed to gain an awareness of the existence of man and 
the people different from that which had prevailed until last year’ — we 
needed 1933, the coming to power of Hitler, the triumph of Nazism. 

The analysis, in Holderlins Hymne |H6lderlin’s Hynims| once more, of 
America’s entry into the war: ‘shame’ on the USA, he says (and how can 
we fail to sense at this point, in the very acceleration of the phrase, the 
choice of words, the accent, that it’s another voice being raised, slipping 
past the original voice, drowning it out tor a moment, then withdraw- 
ing), shame, then, on the ‘absence of historicity’ (Geschichtslosigkeit) 
and the longing for ‘self-destruction’ (Selbstverwiistung) of this people 
that deserves only a ‘contemptuous stare’! Glory to the ‘authentic 
German community’, that ‘metaphysical people’ par excellence for 
whom the hour of ‘decisive victory’ is perhaps at last sounding! 

That other page in his Heraclitus where he warns the Germans that 
‘the greatest, most authentic ordeal’ is yet to come: are they ready, ‘over 
and above being prepared for death’, to join ‘the truth of Being’? Will 
they be able to save ‘the initial in its modest adornment’ (‘das Anfang- 
liche in seiner unscheinbaren Zier’)? Do they know that the soil of 
Germany at war is neither more nor less than the ‘sacred heart of the 
peoples’ of the West? 

In Parmenides, and thus, yet again, at the very heart of that ‘vast 
interpretation of pre-Socratic thinking’? which the interview with Der 
Spiegel claimed was, in that year (1942-3), the essential part of his 
‘work’ and whose fine austerity was sufficient, in his estimation, to 
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widen the gap between himself and ‘the events’ — in Parmenides, there is 
that strange page, in which he refers to the approach of a ‘moment of 
history’ in which ‘what is at stake’ goes far beyond the ‘Being’ or ‘Non- 
Being’ of a ‘historical people’ or a ‘European culture’, ‘concerning as it 
does Being and Non-Being in its essence, in the truth of its essence’ — and 
this, these fine words, this orgy of impeccable philosophy, this form of 
analysis familiar to true Heideggerians, this poetic rigour, this prophetic 
poetry, this tone of meditation and almost prayer, refers to... the defeat 
of Stalingrad! 

The lectures on Nietzsche, delivered between 1936 and 1940, polluted 
by a page tn which a piece of ‘filmed reportage’ on parachute jumps over 
Scandinavia is raised to the status of a ‘metaphysical process’ — Heideg- 
ger, on this page, does exactly the opposite of what Bataille did before the 
war: instead of clearing Nietzsche and setting him free, instead of telling 
the Nazis ‘hands off! don’t you lay a finger on the philosopher!’, he hands 
him over to them, he himself enrols Nietzsche under their banner, and he 
does it in the very language, again, of the most demanding philosophy. 

There’s that other passage, also in Nietzsche, in which appears, against 
the background of ‘tanks’, of ‘aeroplanes’, ‘broadcasting apparatuses’ — 
yes, yes, it is indeed Heidegger talking! we're still in the middle of 
Nietzsche, and it’s well and truly a question of tanks, aeroplanes and 
broadcasting apparatuses! — the question of the victory of Germany over 
France in 1940: it’s the victory, he says, of ‘complete and active nihilism’ 
over ‘incomplete nihilism’; it’s the advent of a ‘new humanity’ — no less! — 
which ‘goes beyond man as he is now’ and rises ‘to the level of 
unconditioned mechanical economy’; the ‘complete motorization of the 
Wehrmacht’ is not a proof of ‘technicism’ or ‘materialism’, it is an 
essential ‘metaphysical act’; and the defeat, contrariwise, of France, 
stems from the fact that she was not able to rise ‘to the level of the 
metaphysics that sprang from her own history’. 

What distinguishes the latter technology from the former? In what 
sefise do German tanks and aeroplanes participate in a more active 
nihilism than the French broadcasting apparatuses? The question isn’t 
really raised. But it is basically of no importance. Other quotations could 
be adduced. They could be found almost everywhere. The problem could 
be looked at from the opposite point of view, considering the directly 
political texts whose publication Heidegger's disciples put off for so long, 
and which show that they are just as full of philosophy as the philosoph- 
ical texts were chock-full of politics.7” We could have another look at the 
‘Rectoral Address’ properly speaking, which ends with a quotation from 
Plato (‘everything that is great stands in the storm’). The appeal for the 
plebiscite of 12 November 1933 in which, in connection with Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations, he adds a gloss on the ‘will to 
know’ that ‘delimits the demand for knowledge’. The ‘Appeal to German 
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Teachers’, another circumstantial text, stolidly and openly political, in 
which he none the less finds the means to carry out a scholarly and subtle 
analysis of the ‘modern form’ of work, of the ‘ontological’ break it 
reveals, of the contrast between ‘technology’ and ‘poeisis’, of authentic 
‘being-for-work’ and ‘being-absorbed-in-the-existent’: all this go that, 
returning to the exigencies of the hour, he can finally take up a position 
in favour of the first ‘labour camps’ in which he sees, for his part, a 
school of ‘solidarity’ and ‘sacrifice’, a place in which is abolished the 
distinction between ‘manual’ and ‘intellectual’ labour — the ‘revelation’, 
on the ruins of bourgeois society, of the authentic ‘people’s community’. 
This list is devastating. For, whichever way you look at it, the law works 
the same way. It is the law, within the twofold history of both thought 
and ignominy, of an absolute, unreserved interweaving of the two 
threads. It is that of a twofold voice, coiled around itself, speaking in 
two indissociable tones. 


A parenthesis. I sit reading and rereading that ‘appeal to German 
teachers’ on the ‘modern form of work’. I sit reading, and rereading 
too, the text supporting withdrawal from the League of Nations. And 
then again the Speech to the Workers of 22 January 1934. The exhor- 
tation to overcome the split between ‘manual’ and ‘intellectual’ work... 
The conviction that the ‘young comrades belonging to the university’ are 
ready, says the rector, to bring their ‘knowledge’ to the workers... The 
fact that they are also ‘ready’, in his view, to listen to the ‘questions’, the 
‘needs’, the ‘difficulties’ and the ‘doubts’ of the workers, to ‘reflect on 
them’ together and, ‘in a common endeavour, to bring them to a state of 
greater clarity’... That ‘living bridge’ that was to be built between ‘the 
manual worker and the intellectual worker’... The fact that, on that day, 
the day the bridge is finally built, ‘what we used to think’ with such 
words as ‘knowledge’ and ‘science’ will gain ‘another meaning’... The 
speculative decentring that will give ‘another meaning’, yes, to ‘what we 
meant by the words “worker” and “work”’...The change in the status 
of science which has always been, up until now, ‘the property of a 
privileged class of citizens’, whereas ‘the workers’ and ‘those who possess 
an authentic scientific knowledge’ are not completely separate categories, 
and the knowledge of a scientist ‘is absolutely not different in its essence 
from the knowledge of peasants, that of the woodcutter, the man who 
works in the fields and the mines, the artisan’... The certainty, finally, 
that ‘each worker is in his way someone who has an authentic know- 
ledge’, and that ‘it is only in so far as he possesses such a knowledge that 
he can, when all is said and done, work’... This text is a Nazi text. It 
ends with a resounding ‘for the man of this unprecedented will, our 
Fuhrer Adolf Hitler, a triple Sieg Heil’. Now anyone with ears to hear 
cannot fail to detect in all this, after a while, a familiar and more recent 
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rhetoric. It is impossible not to recognize an echo of what was to be said, 
thirty years later, in Paris, in Leftist, or Maoist, circles, on the necessary 
‘establishment’ of the literate and the abolition of the boundary between 
intellectual and manual workers. It is impossible, behind this martial, 
radical rhetoric, in its very tone, its turns of phrase, the roll of the phrases 
which enjoin scholars and scientists to contribute their knowledge to the 
people, not to recognize the music of those celebrated ‘Lectures on 
philosophy tor scientists’ that Louis Althusser gave at the Feole Normate 
in 1966 and in which, in the stentorian and warlike tones he was fond of 
at that time, spinning out a metaphor that deceived no one, he exhorted 
the ‘philosophers’ to go to the ‘scientific workers’ like the ‘intellectuals’ to 
the ‘proletariat’. And it is impossible not to think, above all, of the 
themes, the slogans and the ultimately bloody dreams of another 
revolution that, forty years after Nazism, but on the other side of the 
world, aspired to redefine the idea of science, to abolish the separation 
between intellectual and manual work, to bring together the know ledge 
of the woodcutter and that of the manufacturer of concepts and to get 
rid, once and for all, of that excessive knowledge scandalously extorted 
from the former by the latter — the project culminating, as everyone 
knows, in another genocide. Was Heidegger the distant inspiration of 
the followers of Po! Pot? Was he the theorist, avant la lettre, of the ‘Red 
Guard’ line, then that of the ‘Khmers Rouges’, and hence of the Cambo- 
dian tragedy? Of course not. Put like that, the parallel would be mean- 
ingless. But all the same... Does anyone really know how great thoughts 
make their way through the world? Is it really unthinkable that the 
broken shards of a text might scatter and gleam far away from their 
original source, mysteriously? Heidegger’s last trick... The real cunning 
of his strategy... 

Let me make myself clear. I’m obviously not criticizing the actual 
principle of the mixture of political and philosophical genres. I have 
nothing against the face that a philosopher should show interest in the 
problem of labour camps — any more than in Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations, the complete motorization of the Wehrmacht, the 
advance of tanks into France in 1940, the parachute jumps over Scandi- 
navia or the battle of Stalingrad. And I am well aware that Hegel, to 
mention just one, the Hegel who considered that reading the newspaper 
was the philosopher's morning prayer and who saw in Napoleon riding 
by under his windows a major metaphysical event, was passionately 
interested, at the time of the Bamberg Gazette, in events as ‘this-worldly’ 
as the battles of Friedland and Jena, the capture of Danzig, the French 
expedition to Portugal, the bombardment of Copenhagen by the 
French navy, the interview at Erfurt, or the peace of Tilsit. No. My 
problem is that first and foremost, of course, Heidegger's commiurments, 
his this-worldly events, his Erfurt, his Tilsit, always led him in the worst 
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possible direction. But it is also, above all, the highly idiosyncratic 
structure of his texts and thus of his soul or, to use Proust’s words, of 
his two souls — it’s the fact that the two veins are so tightly interwoven 
that it is impossible, as in Hegel or even in Marx, to make distinctions 
and isolate his Nazism. . 

I must insist even more. Heidegger sometimes defended himself by 
presenting his Hitlerian professions of faith as feints. He trotted out the 
old argument — Spinoza, Hegel again, so many others — of the imperious 
need for dissimulation, duplicitous language or duplicitous philosophy, 
which is the lot of the philosopher who writes under the gaze of the 
barbarians. And he said, for example - to the Israeli researcher 
S. Zemach,”! in a letter of March 1969 - that those phrases on the defeat 
of France, the truth and grandeur of Nazism, the parachute landings in 
Scandinavia, were so many attempts at disinformation addressed to the 
Nazi spies who might be present in the lecture halls and that, as for the 
rest, he knew what to think. The argument, basically, wasn’t inadmis- 
sible. And one could well have imagined a text with two entrances: the 
entrance for the barbarians — that is for the censors — and the more secret, 
far less frequently used entrance, the one he reserved for the devotees of 
‘philosophia perennis’. Except that, here again, it just won’t wash. You 
come up once more against the obvious fact of a text with many streams 
that remain absolutely inseparable. You come up against this structure 
that is, | must insist, unique in the history of thought, of a text which 
ceaselessly shuttles between Idea and Thing, the most elaborate concept 
and the most contemptible political allusion. You are confronted with the 
extreme singularity of this conceptual rhapsody in which (quite unlike 
what happens, as I said, in the oeuvre of Hegel or Marx, or in Céline, or 
Aragon, or any other writer or philosopher who in their lifetime dallied, 
more or less seriously, with the abject) the two ways merge, lead imper- 
ceptibly into one another and become, when all’s said and done, impos- 
sible to distinguish. 

Was it the philosopher or the Nazi who defined the German people as 
‘the metaphysical people par excellence’? Was it National Socialism 
which transmuted ‘fundamental ontology’, or was it ‘fundamental ontol- 
ogy’ which programmed National Socialism when he saw in the Hitler 
‘movement’, ‘above and beyond its inadequacies and its coarseness, an 
element of much wider scope which could perhaps contribute one day a 
meditation on the Western, historical essence of what is German’??? 
There was only one Heidegger: that’s the truth of the matter. He wrote 
in one kind of ink. Spoke in one single voice. Or, more precisely, there 
were perhaps two. It is impossible, if you insist, to continue to maintain 
that there was, ‘on the one hand’, the philosopher and, ‘on the other’, the 
Nazi. But the border doesn’t pass between books. It passes through and 
within each book. More: it passes, within each book, through every page 
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and even every word or, at least, every concept. It is impossible to draw a 
line. Impossible, even, to think it. If there were ‘two Heideggers’, they 
cohabited not only under the same name, within the same skull, but in 
the same figures of language and thought. And this is what makes it 
impossible, and absurd, to try and wriggle out of it by saying: ‘let’s drop 
the Nazi, and keep the philosopher; let’s forget the informer’s letters, and 
remember the meditations on the poets; let’s take the ruses or the private 
acts of cowardice into account — but that still leaves those immortal texts 
without which it would be the tasks of thought that would find them- 
selves, for a long time to come, compromised.’ 
Heidegger is a block. 


How is it possible to be at one and the same time the 
greatest philosopher of the twentieth century and a Nazi? 


One last question, then. 

What is a block, in philosophy? 

How does it work, this block, in the concrete labour of thought? 

What is the mystery of this philosophy whose very concepts are 
crossed by such a dreadful frontier: bifid, bitrons, one face turned to- 
wards ignominy, another towards the exigencies of thought -— and even 
then, isn’t it going too far to say he was speaking in a two-faced manner, 
since it was the same statement and, in a certain way, the same face? 

How did the twentieth century (Althusser, Foucault, Lacan and first 
and foremost, of course, Sartre) manage to deal with those concepts 
which, in one sense, inspired thought and which, in another, made you 
think of the very worst? And how will the new century (the same 
thinkers, plus a few others) be able to deal, find it necessary to deal, 
with this twofold imperative of not being able to think without Heideg- 
ger and of not being able to think with him either? 

Some examples. 

Some words, then, or, better, some concepts. 

I will choose four, which are the most crucial figures of this extrava- 
gant machinery. 


(1) The question of the subject. The speculative decentring brought 
about by Heidegger, in Benrg aid Time, which has the twotold effect ot 
bringing to light the metaphysical presuppositions of the notion of Subject 
and of reminding us that the philosophical question par excellence is not 
thar ot the Subject” but that of ‘Being’. *Aletheia’, not Dasem, he says. Or 
else ‘Dasein’, but on condition it is understood in a rigorously non- 
anthropological sense — on condition that the break is made complete 
and that the Sartrean kind of misunderstanding is cleared up once and 
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for all: an anonymous ‘Dasein’ without consciousness; a “Dasein’ which 
no longer designates what is ‘proper’ to man, since this ‘proper’ no longer 
exists; a ‘Dasein’ freed, in a word, from the dangers of humanism. 

This move is modern. All contemporary anti-humanism, as I have said, 
starts here. The whole philosophical trend which tells us that ‘mah ts not 
the oldest problem, nor the most constant, which has confronted human 
knowledge’, that he is an ‘invention’, whose ‘recent date’ and ‘immanent 
end’ an ‘archaeology’ would easily show, here finds its exvoi. Forget 
Heidegger. Forget those simple words: ‘being-there is nothing other 
than being-time — Dasein ist nichts anderes als Zeit-Sein’. It’s this 
whole modern tradition of thinking which becomes unthinkable and 
impossible. It’s the names of Foucault, but also Lacan, Althusser, Barthes, 
Lévi-Strauss, which vanish from the twentieth century. It’s half of con- 
temporary French philosophy which is undeniably eftaced ‘like, on the 
edgetontheseawattace of sand ox. 

This move is political and, politically speaking, quite auspicious. First 
of all for this reason: to say that the enthroning of the subject and the 
transformation of man into a ‘beast of burden’, the agent of a ‘techno- 
logical becoming of the planet’, concerned only with increasing his 
power, result in a form of ‘desolation’, or ‘devastation’, unknown in 
former ages is obviously not false — everyone, every day, can see this all 
around them, to their own cost. Secondly, what remains of the ‘human’ in 
‘Dasein’, once the prestige attached to the ‘substantial Self? or the ‘tran- 
scendental Ego’ of Kant and Husserl, what remains of the ‘subject’ in a 
world stripped of all its subjectivist and essentialist nostalgias, becomes, 
thereby, extraordinarily singular, branded by what Heidegger himself 
called the je-meinig, the ‘each time mine’ — so that the idea of a subject 
without definition or property, the notion of an individual without the 
idea of the genus or the species whose modality it would be, has the 
doubtless paradoxical but none the less inevitable effect of reinforcing 
the rights of extreme subjectivity. Last, but not least, because totalitarian 
regimes have always relied on the idea they fabricated of what is ‘proper’ 
to man, of his ‘essence’, of his ‘truth’, so as to try and cleanse, purify, 
remodel the part which, in concrete humanity, did not conform to this, it 
is not absurd to think that a coherent Heideggerian politics, by depriving 
Stalinism, or Hitlerism, of their ideal definition of Man, would have 
made it conceptually unthinkable to carry out operation ‘New Man’ 
that was at the heart of their twofold project. 

But this move is at the same time perilous. It is auspicious, and 
perilous. For this man without substance, hence without qualities or 
properties, this decentred Subject of which we can no longer say either 
what it is or what it wants, or what in it is still sacred — what is there to 
preserve of it? What guarantees that it will not be violated? In the name 
of what can we guarantee that it will not be tortured, martyred, killed? 
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To this question, the ‘bad’ Heideggerian Sartre replies, as we shall see, by 
‘saving’ a minimal figure of the Subject, completely freed, of course, from 
the horizon of essentialism, but working as a buttress against the will to 
murder. The neo-Heideggerian Levinas replies with the image of an 
‘elect’, even ‘inspired’ subject, inscribed within a temporality no longer 
‘historical’ but ‘prophetic’, and inhabited by the idea of the infinite. The 
structuralist thinkers have no answer, but they worry about it, and 
J remember Foucault anxiously wondering, with Clavel, about the para- 
dox that made him, the announcer of the ‘death of man’, defend, under 
the rubric ‘the rights of man’, the rights of a dead man. For Heidegger the 
question doesn’t arise. It can’t be asked. That humble scrap of autonomy 
required by the Subject so that it find a place, for instance, within some 
framework of Law, is something he rejects even in principle, for the 
reason that it would open the way to the triumph of the ‘will to will’ 
and ‘uncontrollable technology’. And it is thus that the same Heidegger- 
ianism which helps us, and will continue to help us for a long time to 
come, to conceive of the intractable singularity of a subject freed from 
humanist generality and abstraction, prevents us, in the same texts and, 
as I have said, the same concepts, from granting this singular subject a 
place in the space or time of what is called democracy. 


(2) The question of history. The blindness of the West to its own 
historicity. The long, strange naivety which made it consider as eternal, 
or natural, what was epochal in character. That metaphysical innocence 
which made it ‘forget’, in other terms, the relation between each person 
and history, between history and itself, and between each epoch and an 
‘eidetic’ which prescribes for it the rules of what will be, for it, audible or 
inaudible, visible or invisible. 

Everything is history, replies Heidegger in substance to those naive 
thinkers. Everything. Man, of course. His words. The values in which he 
believes and that he was naive enough to project into some strange 
heaven of pure idealities. But also the world around him. Nature. Yes, 
nature itself is historical, he writes, in one of the finest pages of Being and 
Time. To be sure, ‘it is mot historical [...] in so far as we speak of 
“natural history”; but Nature is historical as a countryside, as an area 
that has been colonized or exploited, as a battlefield, or as the sight of a 
cult’. And he adds: ‘these entities within-the-world are historical as such, 
and their history does not signify something “external” which merely 
accompanies the “inner” history of the “soul”. We call such entities “the 
world-historical” 

This too is a modern move. Foucault, of course, and his ‘epistemes’. 
Althusser explaining, in For Marx, but in proximity to Being and Time 
much more than that of Capital or the Grundrisse, how it falls to each 
epoch ro structure the field within which the visible and the mvistble wilh 
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for it, be demarcated. The principle of epistemology, and even of the 
work carried out by the contemporary sciences: no ‘knowledge’, says 
modern science, no ‘theory’, nor even any ‘fact’, which are not known to 
be historically constituted and thus subject to revision. Forget Heidegger 
here too. Erase those simple words: ‘everything is history — alt things 
(Man...the State...belief in God and the Devil...values...land- 
scapes...the theories of gravity or relativity...the concepts of negative 
mass, of matter, of antimatter...) had a date and birth and will have a 
date of death’ —- and once more it’s the whole of the sixties that is erased, 
structuralism, Lacan, modern anthropology, epistemology, science. What 
a shipwreck! 

This too is a political gesture. First of all, because this historicization of 
all things has liberating effects: if all is history, it puts paid to the masters’ 
pretence to eternalize their own mastery! There is no longer any order or 
state of things that is not similarly marked, and thus made more fragile, 
by this constitutive historicity! We can draw from Heidegger, in other 
words, an ontological justification for the spirit of rebellion — as did, 
indeed, not just Sartre, but the movements of students, intellectuals, etc., 
who, with all the ambiguities proper, once more, to the desire for ‘radi- 
calness’, inspired the sixties and led to May "68. Because if everything is 
history, if every subject, every people, are what they are by virtue of what 
history has made of them, doesn’t this mean — inter alia — the end of 
naturalism? And thus the dismissal of a biologism, which was, and 
remains, the most solid basis of all fascisms, past, present and to come? 
And if Heidegger wasn’t able to remain consistent, if he was unwilling or 
unable to take his political gesture to its necessary conclusions, if the very 
logic of the work made him repudiate, at the very moment he was 
uttering it, that rejection of a racial anti-Semitism of whose resolute 
opponent he in theory was, against Krieck, Baumler, Rosenberg, and all 
the ideologues of the SS, how can one fail to see that it is none the less on 
this basis, on the basis of this segment of Heideggerianism and on its 
basis alone, that the rest of the century — Sartre, again, if only in his 
Portrait of the Anti-Semite — was able to articulate the principles of his 
refusal, the tenets of his anti-racism and his anti-anti-Semitism? How can 
one fail to acknowledge the weight of that ‘all is history’ in the theoret- 
ical mechanisms that will, tomorrow, prevent the return of horror? 

But here too, beware! It’s an ambiguous move! Duplicitous! First of all, 
because if all is history, if not only ‘men’ but the ‘values’ they appeal to, 
are branded by this historicity and, hence, this relativity, it is no longer 
possible, again, to see in the name of what can be founded, for instance, 
the ban on killing — it is no longer possible to see what will save the ek- 
sistent from being treated as what it should precisely no longer be, 
namely a simple ‘thing’, withdrawn from history, and as perishable as 
anything else. Also, ‘historicity’ can be used in at least two senses. [t can 
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mean the individual, doubtless. The singular being-there. But also — and 
how can this be prevented? — that other ‘historical unity’ that is called a 
people and which Heidegger is right to say is just as ‘concrete’ as the 
historical unity assembled in one body and one brain, that it is no less 
precisely ‘determined’, and that it contrasts just as much with the ab- 
stract universality of a human race without a history and thus empty. 
So how can one prefer the former to the latter? What reason can 
one adduce, when ‘historicity’ is erected into a supreme principle, for 
choosing the historicity of ‘personal being-there’ as it emerged from the 
existential analytic over the historicity of a ‘populo-statist being-there’ 
which is deemed to be its ‘destiny’ and which in turn will set peoples 
against individuals, the particular against the singular, the pathos of 
Gemeinschaft (‘community’) against the passion of Jemeinigkeit (‘mine- 
ness’)? Nothing, no, the truth is that nothing, in the formula ‘all is 
history’, enables us to ward off that terrible slippage in meaning which 
begins, indeed, with Being and Time. When subjectivism, for example, is 
seen as an ‘aberration in the inessential’,** nothing can prevent the ‘new 
units of rootedness’*’ being played off, so as to save the ‘essential’, 
against the ‘dereliction’ of ‘man in the midst of the existent’. Nothing, 
nothing at all, can now prevent peoples being played off against subjects 
(as we might say in today’s language), difference and particularity against 
subjectivity... And then thirdly, and finally, this principle of historicity 
forcibly brings about a last slippage which is itself absolutely cata- 
strophic. What can be done, then, asks Heidegger, when we are con- 
fronted with a ‘historical situation’ marked by a growing mechanism, a 
materialism, a technicism — in short, a levelling down of all that makes up 
the historicity, not just of individuals, but of peoples? What can be done 
when the planet dedicates itself to what Thomas Mann called the ‘pure 
culture of utility’ and turns its back on the historicality of existents? All 
that is left is to restore this historicity. To reproduce or even produce it. 
And to recognize the people which, placed as it is, like the Hellenes 
according to Aristotle, in the ‘central position’ or, more exactly, as 
Burckhardt put it, in the middle of those ‘two kinds of barbarians’, the 
Russians and the Americans, has the vocation of becoming the ‘historical 
people par excellence’, the ‘fatherland of historicity’ and, thus, the sa- 
viour of ‘the West’. All that is left is to sing the praises of a German 
people of which the early Thomas Mann, the spokesman of ultra-nation- 
alism, was already saying, twenty years before Hitler’s coming to power, 
that it was ‘the people of metaphysics’ and that it alone was capable 
of resisting the uniformizing pressure of Western Zivilisation and 
its ‘Esperanto’. This is what Heidegger did, twenty years after Mann. 
This is what he resolved on — but at the very moment that the ‘people 
of metaphysics’, hypnotized, driven mad, hailed, as we know, the 
barbaric Ubu. 
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(3) ‘The question of language. 

The brilliant idea, again, of a language that is no longer a ‘tool’ but the 
element of Being, its dwelling, my dwelling, the fabric of which I am 
made as well as that from which all things are woven: isn’t it the same 
word that means thing (Dig) and saying (dichten)? Is there atty other 
way of ‘unveiling’ the Being of beings (things, but also the beings that 
subjects and conscious minds are) than to bring them forth into the 
daylight of the word? 

The idea of a language which is thus, by definition, older than those 
who inhabit it. I say ‘I speak’ as if it were the ‘T which did, acted, was at 
the command post, and as if it possessed its language as its own property. 
What a mistake! says Heidegger! What blindness! It is language which 
possesses me. It is language which speaks through me. It ‘is language 
which uses me, not I who use language. I speak, yes, if you like. But this 
speaking is always secondary. It replies to a speaking which has always 
already preceded it. I live, in fact, in a rustle of wandering words, an 
uninterrupted murmur without real interlocutors — and it’s this murmur, 
this ceaseless buzzing, sometimes broken by one singular word which, 
once again, constitutes me. 

So we have the idea of a rich language. A living language. The idea of a 
language whose words are like objects constituted by history, full of a 
meaning that has been laid down in them and which maintains contact 
with the lost being of things. The idea, to speak like Aristotle reread by 
Heidegger, of an apophantic function of language which is now the house 
of Being, the shelter of the Open, the place of revelation of the truth. 
Should we cross through language? No. Stand there. Stay there. Take 
words literally, for it is there, in the word, that the genius of the world 
resides. 

There are, to mention just the Greeks, two opposing attitudes which 
induce, said Lacan, two completely distinct traditions on the relation 
between language and the real. On the one side Protagoras, Gorgias, the 
Sophists, who, 2,500 years before Saussure, insisted on the arbitrary 
character of the signifier, the absence of any link with its signified, the 
contingency of a language reduced to its pure ludic surface. On the other, 
‘the Cratylus of that fellow Plato’, made — in Lacan’s words — of ‘the 
effort of showing that there must be a relation’ between the ‘signified’ 
and a ‘signifier’ which ‘means, in itself, something’ and which can thus be 
treated as a fully-fledged philosophical material: a work on words, 
breath-taking etymologies, a native complicity between things and 
phonemes, between things which reply to the summons of their name 
and names which, conversely, have all the density of real things. 

Well, Heidegger was a Cratylean. With his mania, too, for fabulous 
etymologies, the way he adopts the demeanour of a Pythian priestess 
allowing to rise up to him, like an oracle, the message liberated by a well- 
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turned etymology, with his almost poetic way of practising philosophy, 
his desire to open the word to itself, to fracture it, force it, perforate it, 
rape it, mug it or extort a confession from it, seize it by the throat, force it 
to cough up or, contrariwise, shove meaning down its throat, with his 
rage for interpretation, his conception of interpretation as torture, the 
way he blows words full of holes, breaks through them, with his ability 
to make the latent, forgotten energy gush out of them, to substitute 
meaning for truth, the category of interpretation for that of theory, 
with his practice of dialectic replaced by the practice of exegesis — he 
doesn’t say exegesis exactly but hermeneia, or Aus-legung, which means 
the deciphering of a veiled, latent, obscure but ‘exhibited’ meaning — he 
represented the latest, and most fertile, attempt to realize the old Craty- 
lean temptation. Gorgias or Cratylus? Saussure or Heidegger? That’s the 
whole question, it’s the whole debate that runs through modern philoso- 
phy and, even within the ‘great linguistic turn’ of Frege, sets Lacan 
against, for instance, Foucault. With the result that we see, here again, 
all that, without Heidegger, is lost: not Foucault now, but Lacan; the best 
of Lacan and thus of Freud; all those who have made of language the 
privileged site for the revelation of history and truth. 

But again, beware! 

From this starting point there are two ways of concluding and, basic- 
ally, two possible routes — which are, both of them, to an equal degree, 
taken by Heidegger. 

There’s sometimes a Heidegger who, faithful to the principle of histor- 
icity, says: there is no ‘natural’ language; no originary or essential lan- 
guage belonging to some supposedly ahistorical human nature, deprived 
of any destiny; languages, to be sure, draw on a fund, and this fund is a 
common fund; but ‘common fund’ isn’t the same as ‘language’; for a 
‘language’ to make its appearance, we have to have gone beyond the 
‘fund’; hardly has language emerged, hardly has it become the language 
of a subject, or even of an assembly of subjects and a people, than it 
starids out, a date, an event, a piece of history, and thereby escapes the 
merely natural; one date in this order of things is as good as any other; 
one event is as good as any other; and there is no means, between 
languages, of marking any privilege or hierarchy. 

There’s sometimes another Heidegger who says: oh yes, there is! 
Perhaps there is no ‘natural’ language, but there are languages that are, 
if not more natural, at least more ‘ancient’ and ‘authentic’ than others; 
there are languages which are richer, more alive, fuller of meaning and 
memory; there is one in particular, the language of Cratylus and Gorgias, 
Protagoras and Aristotle, which was the language par excellence and 
which is the very language of historicity, of the experts in historicity; 
and by virtue of the principle according to which anything that ‘has been’ 
can, by definition, ‘be again’, by virtue of the simple idea which states 
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that what ‘was’ but has been ‘lost’ can, and must, be ‘found again’ by the 
labour of thinking, here we have that other Heidegger who listens atten- 
tively to the Greek language, makes himself the high priest of that almost 
sacred language — and who, on another level but impelled by the same 
momentum, sets off in search of the traces of this Greek langiage, its 
heritage, its heirs, and little by little, but quite naturally, finds them 
among the Germans who are thus promoted to guardians of the only 
language to maintain a link with that forgotten Greek language. 

There is a people, says Heidegger firstly, which, despite the principle of 
historicity that I was promulgating just now, is more historic than others, 
more expert in historicity: the Greek people. There is a language, he says 
secondly, which, despite the same principle of epochality, despite the 
principle according to which a ‘people’ is never a ‘subject’, has become 
the reservoir of the best that the language of the Greek people has been 
able to leave behind: this language is the German language. It’s all there. 
It’s all in this twotold move and this Berlin—Athens axis. It’s all in this 
idea of a German resurrection of Greece and of a remnant, in the visible 
German domain, of the now invisible Greek world. We can condemn this 
question-begging argument, of course. We can treat it with mockery. Just 
as we can condemn, and mock, the assertion, in the 1966 interview 
with Der Spiegel, that when a French person starts to think, they 
speak...German! It can’t be erased. Nor can we pretend that it never 
was. It was this dream of a German avatar of the pre-Socratic world and, 
what made this dream possible, the confusion between Mitsein and the 
so-called ‘substance’ of a people called upon to enact that resurrection, 
that resulted in Heidegger’s system collapsing into abjection. 


(4) Finally, the question of Being. 

The very question of Being which is the question par excellence of 
Heideggerianism, but where the same collapse occurs. 

Here too it all starts off well. 

Philosophy, up until Heidegger, had always only been able to ask the 
question of the existent, and when it raised, or imagined it was raising, 
what Aristotle called the question of ‘Being as being’, this Being it was 
raising as a question was only ever one existent among other existents — 
the first, no doubt, the most eminent, but after all just an existent: not, 
says Levinas in From Existence to the Existent, ‘being-Sein’, but ‘being- 
existent’, not the secret of being, the secret which enables beings to be, 
but beings, men, the micro-secrets of the world, its mysteries — in short, 
as Brentano put it, ‘the manifold meanings of the existent’. 

Well, Heidegger asked, for the first time, the question of Being ‘in its 
meaning and its truth’. He asked the question of a Being that is no longer 
either a cause, or a foundation, or a God, or even a thing in itself hidden 
behind the phenomenon, and, in no way, an existent. His field of investi- 
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gation was no longer, as with Husserl, the relationship of each existent, 
however eminent, to this or that other existent and even to the existent 
that it itself is, but its relationship to the ‘being’ of other existents, even to 
the ‘proper being’ of the existent that it too is. And the real problem, 
then, the riddle he tried to solve, was the forgetting of that question of 
Being, or indeed, the even stranger forgetting of that forgetting in a West 
which has not ceased, since its origin (the Greeks), to decline. 

It is possible not to be a Heideggerian. It is possible to be repelled by 
the pathos, or the meditative style, of the master of Freiburg. We just 
have to be aware that he was the only one, since the Greeks as he said, to 
have found the means of asking this question of Being and its forgetting — 
we just have to be aware that he was the only contemporary philosopher 
to have asked himself, and with such rigour, that question of the ‘onto- 
logical difference’, and hence of the ‘fold’ of ‘being’ and of the ‘existent’, 
which is the very question of philosophy. 

So we are faced with a choice. Either we take seriously the desire of 
philosophy and its object; we realize, for instance, that this single ques- 
tion of Being distinguishes philosophical discourse and distinguishes it, in 
particular, from technical and philosophical discourse — in this case we 
have, one way or another, to go through Heidegger, and it’s too bad 
about his oracular style, the sacred, the ‘stupid mistake’ and the rest. Or 
else we reject the very idea of thinking with Heidegger, we disqualify on 
principle (because of his personality, his biography, his style) the ques- 
tions he raised, and then we will have to bid farewell to the very idea of a 
philosophical mode of questioning that would be something other than a 
form of technicism, we will have to resign ourselves to Kant’s application 
of the brakes to the history of philosophy, we will have to resolve to call 
philosophy a modest discourse relegating the question of Being to the 
order of the impossible or to what Bergson called ‘pseudo-problems’ — we 
will have, in a word, to become Bergsonian once more. 

Except that from now on there are two routes we can take. And, 
supposing that we answer ‘yes’ to the question, supposing we judge 
that the future of philosophy is well worth a Heideggerian mass and so 
decide to block off the aversion that can be legitimately induced by what 
is known, not just of the author’s ‘commitments’, but of the full and 
entire ‘commitment’ of his work in the ‘epochality’ of Hitlerism and the 
echoes of it that remain even in the finest, most powerful pages of his 
oeuvre, there are, again, two solutions which appear and correspond to 
the awo ways he has of asking this question of Berng and its forgetting or, 
more precisely, to the twofold use he makes in his texts of the metaphor 
of ‘Greece’ as ‘native soil’. 

On one side there’s a Heidegger who assures us that it’s metaphorically 
speaking that he refers to the time of the Greeks and, above all, the pre- 
Socratics, as the moment when the springing forth, and then forgetting, 
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of Being occurs. What I say is: in the beginning were the Greeks — so he 
pleads. But let’s not confuse the chronological order with the ontological. 
Let’s not forget that this ‘origin’ is a moment in Being, and not in time. 
And let’s not present as a ‘restoration’ or a ‘renaissance’ this return to the 
Greeks that I am advocating. The distress is always there. The d&cline is 
structural. This decline is an ‘existential’ which, like the two other 
existentials, ‘existence’ and ‘facticity’, is the ‘mode of being’ of every 
‘Dasein’.*° It was right at the start, in fact, in this very same place of the 
supposedly Greek origin, that originated the forgetting of the origin and 
the withdrawal of being. And it is the whole history of philosophy which, 
not just among the Greeks but afterwards, attests to this tangle of the 
authentic and the inauthentic, of what belongs properly to ‘Dasein’ and 
what does not — of what, in it, is opened to Being and what, conversely, 
obstructs this breakthrough of Being which the philosopher so ardently 
desires. In other words, it wasn’t all good among the Greeks: they too 
missed the origin; they too were bad shepherds. And, conversely, it’s not 
all bad among the moderns: they too, like the Greeks, sense the question 
of Being, and there are in all great thinkers, albeit drowned in the 
obscurity of an overwhelmingly nihilistic thinking, ‘forest paths’, ap- 
proaches, gaps, which show the way towards the ‘clearing of Being’: 
Kant and the ‘transcendental’, Husserl and his ‘reduction’, the transform- 
ation of metaphysics into ontology in Hegel, not to mention Nietzsche's 
effort to go beyond nihilism.... There is no comparison between this 
first Heidegger and any sort of nostalgia for the ‘good old days’. That’s 
the mistake made by those who make of Heideggerianism yet one more 
variation of the theorem of lost purity. It’s the misunderstanding made by 
those who understand literally the notorious ‘step backwards’ (Schritt 
zurtick) involved in ‘the return to the foundations of metaphysics’. And 
thus the rejection of any politics that would claim to find, hic et nunc, the 
right agent for that return to a fatherland that it is no longer anyone’s 
mission to find, since it is imaginary. 

And then there are other texts — or the same texts, but read, empha- 
sized and, at bottom, written differently — in which the theoretical 
landscape suddenly changes completely. There’s the ‘Rectoral Address’ 
in which the German people is asked to place itself ‘once more under the 
power of the beginning (Azfang)’, it being understood that ‘this begin- 
ning is the opening breach (der Aufbruch) of Greek philosophy’ and that 
it is ‘already 2,500 years behind us’ (although it is also said that the 
beginning ‘stands before us’, ‘ahead of all that is coming and working 
through us already’). But there are other texts which are not necessarily 
texts from the period of the rectorate and in which, as on the first page of 
Being and Time, Heidegger says that it is ‘today’ that the question of 
Being, ‘once openly disclosed’, has ‘sunk into concealedness’; that it is 
starting from its ‘Greek birth’, and really from its Greek birth, that it 
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‘declined into a tradition’; and that it is easy to imagine, for this reason, a 
new epoch of Being that would not be simply just a new mode of its 
withdrawal and which would make it possible to remedy that forgetting 
by reviving this tradition. The origin, for this second Heidegger, was 
really an origin. There was one true primordial moment, and this 
moment was really Greek. There was a real, miraculous community, 
which was the community of the first Greeks and which was a real 
community. There was a real fall from then on (Verfall, Verfallenbeit, 
Hinfall, vergehen), which was a real catastrophe with real stages, a real 
history and, at bottom, real culprits. And since all that is historical is, by 
definition, reversible, it is perfectly possible to interrupt the process, to 
block the mechanism of decline; it is perfectly possible, for instance (this 
is the whole theme of the lectures on Holderlin of 1940-2), to take the 
‘great decision’ to cleanse the figure of the ‘Logos’ of the dross built up in 
it by Christian tradition, and thus to break away from all the interpret- 
ations of the word in terms of ‘order’, of ‘command’, of ‘word’, to revive 
the originary sense of a word which for the Greeks — that is, the Perfect 
Ones — meant ‘Being’ or ‘Phusis’; it is conceivable, in other words, that 
we can become the shepherds of Being that we were at the time of those 
earliest Greeks, and that only our negligence has dissuaded us from 
remaining; and nothing prevents us, if we are to achieve this, from relying 
on the ‘metaphysical people par excellence, the fatherland of historicity’, 
a movement which just as in the case of language, historicity and 
the subject, topples over into a metaphysical justification of its most 
political pretensions. Wasn’t Heraclitus already, according to this 
Heidegger, a sort of German (‘an originary power’, he said, ‘of historical 
Western-Germanic existence’ — ‘Urmacht des abendlandisch-germa- 
nischen Daseins’)? Wasn’t it the same ‘sacred heart’, the same ‘destined 
power’ (das Schickliche), the same love of the ‘Initial’ (das Anfangliche), 
which, according to the 1942 lectures on Holderlin, impelled the Greek 
‘Polis’ and the ‘German fatherland’? And didn’t the lectures on Parmeni- 
de$ inform us that the final victory, not only of Germany, but also 
of Germanness (das Deutschtum), was rendered inevitable by an eschat- 
ology of Being? Here we see, one more time, one of the greatest philoso- 
phers of the twentieth century fulfilling the cruel prophecy of Nietzsche; 
you set out in quest of the Greeks — and you find Germans; you set out 
in guest of the primordial, and you fall into the trap of those who, in the 
first century of our era, claimed that the moon of Athens was superior to 
that of Corinth — even though Hitler’s Germany wasn’t Pericles’ Athens! 

More Greek than the Greeks? The Germans. 

The ‘extreme Greece’ of his dreams? Germany. 

Here again, and perfectly naturally, the ‘loftiest meditation’ sinks into 
barbarity. 
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Let's summarize. 

There are, in a sense, two Heideggers. 

There is, if you like, a ‘good’ and a ‘bad’ Heidegger. 

Except that they are no longer any more ‘the politician’ and ‘the 
philosopher’. i 

They are no longer the filthy Nazi and the gentle Thales, lost in his 
dreams, indifferent to the horror of the epoch, and who should be, as Les 
Temps modernes claimed, wrested from the claws of the former. 

The division runs through the middle of his philosophy. 

The contest, the real contest, is played out within his meditation. 

And it is two philosophies of Heidegger which, like a couple of forces 
moving in contrary motion, are fighting over the same texts and, as 
I have said, the same concepts. 

On the one hand there is a pessimistic Heidegger, terribly gloomy, who 
believes that the decline is irremediable — a Heidegger who is obviously 
not ready, since there is no way out, to grant any privilege whatever to 
this or that regime of history or philosophy. The planetary deployment of 
technology is never, for this Heidegger, more than the ante-penultimate 
effect of a metaphysics of subjectivity which begins with Plato and comes 
to an end, provisionally, with a National Socialism that is itself merely 
the effect of this effect, the latest link in the chain. This National Social- 
ism would indeed have liked to be a ‘new Greek start’. But there it ts. 
There never was a true beginning. How could there have been a true 
beginning? Nazism is then merely an avatar, perhaps the last, perhaps 
not, of the age-old forgetting of Being. If there is little hope of vanquish- 
ing it, and hence few reasons for fighting it, there are scarcely any more 
reasons for giving it one’s allegiance. This first Heidegger is much too 
gloomy, in short, to back, even for a moment, the ‘regenerative’ role 
claimed by the Nazi revolution. 

And there is, on the other side, a more positive Heidegger, more 
determined and all at once no longer willing to resign himself to the 
eternity of decline as he has just evoked it. It’s the same Heidegger, 
describing in the same terms the ‘planetarization of technology’ and the 
‘spiritual decadence of the earth’, It’s the same great philosopher com- 
menting on the forgetting of Being and the fact that humanity, because of 
this forgetting, continues to languish in darkness. Except that it’s just as if 
he, suddenly, were no longer satisfied with this dismal tableau — as if he 
saw in this pessimism a form of morose delectation and, in this delec- 
tation, an effect of that nihilism of which he had himself drawn up the 
indictment and whose desert never ceased to grow. Should I, too, let 
the desert grow? No, he seems to say. I’m tired of the desert. And he takes 
the ‘great decision’ to inflect his discourse very slightly, to ask if there 
couldn't be a way of beginning, even if barely, imperceptibly even, to 
climb back up the slope down which we have fallen into forgetting: he 
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abandons what he had established in the analytics of ‘Dasein’; he back- 
tracks on his doctrine of historicity, his theory of language, his concep- 
tion of a forgetting written into the very opening of Being; and he 
recognizes in Germany and, within Germany, in Nazism, the vehicles 
that will allow him to set out on the path towards the Greek dawn of 
thinking. 

It’s when he’s an optimist that Heidegger becomes a Nazi. 

It’s when he starts to think that the decline is reversible, that the 
catastrophe can be undone — it is when he becomes a progressive that 
he throws in his lot with Hitlerism. 

Heidegger’s Hitlerism was not a dark night of the soul, it was a 
moment of light — the moment when, in the night of the century, he 
decided to introduce a ray of hope and clarity. 

Such is the principle of separation between the two I Ieideggers. 

Such is the principle of that distinction, that ‘critique’ in the proper 
sense of the term, that Sartre and the others carried out on the facts, 
without necessarily formulating it as such. 

Such is, yes, the form of critique that we will have to apply if we in turn 
wish to escape from the impasse formulated in these words: it 1s impos- 
sible to be Heideggerian, it is impossible not to be. 

Such, finally, is the lesson of this critique: what it tells us about the 
century which has just ended; what it tells us about the one that has just 
begun; and the fact that totalitarianism — as Sartre had clearly under- 
stood — has always been a child of the day rather than of the night. 


PART Il 


JUSTICE FOR JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


EXISTENTIALISM IS AN ANTI-HUMANISM 


But it is time for me to get back to Sartre. 

I want to return to Sartre’s earlier thinking, that which draws on 
Heidegger, and Husserl, and Céline, and in particular Nietzsche, so as 
to tear itself away from Gide and Bergson. 

I want to return to the Sartre of before the alignment with the Com- 
munist Party, before Marx, before the great Cuban, Soviet and Maoist 
distractions. 

I want to return to that philosophy which Ill call that of the ‘first’ 
Sartre without, however, really being able to say where exactly it begins 
or, above all, where it finishes, for these kinds of development are 
obscure, and these genealogies mixed up. 

But return | must. [ even want to dwell on this period. | want to try and 
get a good grip on the outlines of this philosophy, to give it back its 
proper density. I want to restore its logic in a way that doesn’t involve 
seeing it as the sketch, or the anticipation, of another Sartre, the ‘great’ 
Sartre, the canonical figure, the Sartre of maturity and the major distrac- 
tions. And I want, in particular, to begin with the absurd legend, fuelled, 
from the start of the fifties, by two sources, the ‘materialist’ critique of 
the Marxists on the one hand and the attacks of the Heideggerian 
devotees on the other, which made of this first Sartre a mere philosopher 
of the subject — old-fashioned, Cartesian, naively dualist, deaf to the 
progress made by philosophical modernity, so perfectly obsessed by his 
precious ‘consciousness’ that he turned out in the end to miss the encoun- 
rer with the things themselves that ought to be the first preoccupauon ot 
a consistent Heideggerian — to begin with, I want to try to clear up the 
misunderstanding which turned the author of Nausea and Being and 
Nothingness into the paragon, in short, of a ‘spiritualism’, or a ‘human- 
ism’, which the twentieth century condemned. 
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The nature of things 


First, then, the question of things. : 

That there was a form of dualism in this first Sartre is certain. 

That, in the duel between things and conscious minds, he was more 
tempted to take the side of conscious minds, is quite possible. 

And that there are, in Being and Nothingness, and even later, pages 
which express how the subject is wrenched away from anything that 
might dissolve it into the reign of matter and the in-itself; that we find 
here the glorification of a consciousness seen as free and, as it were, 
detached trom the world; that Sartre retused to think of this eonscious- 
ness as a res, even cogitans; that there are texts in which we can see him 
saying: ‘without consciousness there is no meaning; so without a subject 
there aren't really any things; the thing, in order to exist, has to await 
consciousness’; that there was a Sartre who, up until the end, continued 
to see man as that ‘volatile illusion which flutters over the movements of 
matter’, a dream he attributed to Mallarmé! — all this is incontestable, 
and it was the very reason for his disagreement with Heidegger. 

But we must remember this. Sartre — and therein lay his greatness — 
immediately corrected the potentially naive or lazy aspects of this 
question-begging argument. Sartre — in other texts, or in the same ones 
— reversed the perspective or, at all events, complicated it so much as to 
make it difficult for us to label it ‘idealist’ or ‘humanist’. 

Doubtless, he insists, consciousness does have that dignity. Doubtless it 
is that eminence which retuses to allow itself to be dissolved in the 
continuum of things. But things exist too. They exist, not simply inde- 
pendently, but prior to the consciousness that registers them. And if, for 
example, he insists, as against Merleau-Ponty, on the rock of his subject- 
ivity saved trom shipwreck in the ocean of things, he none the less agrees 
with him that the perceived being precedes the perceiving being and that 
nothing is, in this respect, more deceptive than the Husserlian concept of 
a ‘transcendental Ego’ with its propensity to overvalue the work per- 
formed by consciousness and to de-realize, concomitantly, noemata and 
thus things. No things without a conscious mind? True. But no conscious 
mind without things, either - even truer, one might say. So things, 
without consciousness, have a massive, mute, amorphous materiality? 
True. But they do have a materiality all the same, whereas consciousness, 
without things, is an empty place, a nothingness — it needs things in order 
to exist, whereas things need merely themselves. ‘Being is prior to noth- 
ingness,’ it clearly says in Being and Nothingness. And, far from it 
needing ‘nothingness in order to be conceived’, it is of this ‘nothingness’, 
hence the subject, that we rightly say that it has a ‘borrowed existence’ 
and that ‘it gets its being from being’... .* 
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Furthermore, which of the ‘thing’ or the ‘subject’ can claim, not merely 
anteriority, but the highest level of being? To which of them, if there were 
an ontological privilege to be granted, would this privilege go? Sartre, on 
this point, is very clear. He believes in consciousness, of course. He 
affirms and reaffirms its prerogatives. But, not content with telling us 
that it is secondary, belated, not content with telling us repeatedly that 
things were there before its ‘arrival’, he assures us that it is, in particular, 
poorer and that it’s to the other side, that of the in-itself, in other words 
to the side of things or bodies, that the weight, the plenitude, the dignity 
and the richness of being have flooded back. ‘Being’ of things, ‘nothing- 
ness’ of consciousness...‘Excess being’? of the world, ‘unbeing’ of a 
pc which exists only by making the nothing grow all around 

. Negativity of man, that ‘being of nothing’ — and positivity, con- 
oii, of a massive, almost obscene body, which he never gave up 
turning, whatever people may say, into the centre of being... This is 
the Heideggerian side of Sartre. It’s Heidegger being played off, in Sartre, 
against Husserl. It’s Sartre’s very free reading of Heidegger, who posited, 
in Introduction to Metaphysics, ‘the prior and profound belonging to- 
gether of bemg and thinking and the primacy, not just chronological but 
also logical, of being over consciousness. When this Sartre talks, in Being 
and Nothingness, of the ‘ontological argument’, it’s not to return to some 
conventional ‘Cartesianism’: it’s to say that ‘consciousness comes into 
being borne on a being which is different from it’ and which possesses, 
once again, all the dignity of ‘that which is’. And when, in the evening 
of his life, finishing his ‘Flaubert’, he returns one last time to the 
very principle of his project and, over and above this book, to the very 
definition of the genre to which, starting with his Genet, his Baudelaire 
and the outline of his Mallarmé, he is perhaps attaching his name and 
his method, he writes these strange words: ‘a biography ought to be 
written from the bottom up, from the feet, from the legs that keep us 
upright, from the sex, in short from the other half of the body’;’ and 
he adds this remark which evervone will admit barely tits with his alleged 
spiritualism: ‘it’s thus that I would have liked to write a biography, that 
of Flaubert, placing his books on top, like a summary of his whole 
body....’ 

Furthermore, things are violent. Untimely. They are not merely that 
‘given’ in advance of a consciousness that has to align itself on their 
presence and their calm assurance in be-ing. They are a given full of rage. 
Ravaging. They are “harsh voung forces’, almost savage, which assail the 
subject, leap at its face, rape it, do it violence. And it’s not even sure, 
moreover, that this word ‘given’, with its connotations of passivity, even 
of peace, can continue to be a suitable description of that effervescence ot 
a world peopled, in Nausea, with crabs, with crawling monsters, with 
roots that have gone crazy, with undergrowth that has come alive, with 
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trees vomiting out their foliage and their colour, with swarming insects, 
with hands that resemble ‘fat white worms’, with fantastic forks, with 
door latches or knife blades which are like living beasts let loose, with 
scraps of greasy paper blowing in the wind transformed into sheds of 
rotten meat — to mention just a few. Things are ‘so foreign’, Frédéric, the 
hero of Une Défaite, his unfinished 1927 novel, was already saying! So 
‘hostile’! And they are at the same time, because they are hostile, so 
delicious! He would breathe in the exhalations of a dustbin. He would 
take delight in that ‘faint ugly odour of earth, peelings and dampness’. 
And he would feel an almost orgasmic pleasure — the word is not too 
strong — in that spring stroll through a landscape of things which leapt at 
his face, smiting him with their ‘agitation’, assaulting him. Well, Nausea 
persists. It continues, but this time without naivety, that great novel, dark 
and joyful, of the anger of things. It prolongs — just as does Being and 
Nothingness — that hymn to the inexhaustible diversity of being, un- 
leashed against the subject. That there is another Sartre, that there 1s, 
up to and including Nausea, a Sartre who depicts being ‘before freedom’ 
as a massive positivity, a glue, a ‘flabby’ presence, a ‘coarse pap’ weighing 
down conscious minds, | am well aware.” That there is even a Sartre the 
same Sartre who, on the same page of the same chapter of Being and 
Nothingness devoted to the relations between ‘indifference, desire, 
hatred, sadism’,’ talks about the ‘clogging of a consciousness by its 
facticity’, the ‘ensnarement of a body by the world’ and then, in a note, 
mentions the ‘coefficient of adversity in things’, their ‘rudeness’, their 
‘cacophony’, their “harshness’, is evident. But there is also a quite differ- 
ent Sartre. There is the Sartre madly in love with things at the same time 
as terrified by them, fascinated by their ‘charm’ and their ‘horror’ almost 
more than by the mystery of human beings. There is this materialist who 
is never as talented as when he describes the effervescence of being, its 
incessant overflowing, its turbulence — the unpredictable upwelling of 
things as they mount an assault on the conscious mind. 

And what, now, is the nature of these things? Their relation to a 
consciousness? Aren't they at least linked together by a secret pact? A 
community of essence, of substance? Given that they are, in the order of 
being as in that of existence, anterior to consciousness, and that this 
anteriority can affirm itself only with this unforeseeable savagery, how 
does it stand with the congruence of the two orders? Of the way they 
might fit together? So that consciousness may be, although the junior 
partner, consciousness of those things, so that it may check them out, 
know them, get them sorted, must they not at least be related? cut from 
the same cloth? in league with each other? No, says Sartre again. I don’t 
need this hypothesis either. And this is even his other idée fixe — it’s his 
other conceptual military strike, right up to the end, against all the 
optimists, that is, as we shall see, all the humanists, who, either out of 
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idealism (things are what 1 see: their being is indistnguishable trom the 
representation | make of them; I adjust myself to them all the more 
because it is from me, and from me alone, that they draw both their 
meaning and their truth) or out of positivism (the truth of things, their 
meaning, is written into their materiality, their body; it is enough for 
consciousness, if it is to take cognizance of them, to trace those mute 
words, to listen attentively to them, to translate them), wager on an 
implicit kinship between the thing perceived and the consciousness that 
perceives it.° The otherness of things. The absolute discordance of their 
time and that of men. They are ‘two absolutely separate regions of being’, 
‘incommunicable’, with no kind of ‘ontological tie’ between them.’ So 
this so-called idealist, this man who supposedly puts the soul in the 
command post and, in this post, in a position to keep the whole world 
under surveillance, is the contemporary philosopher who doubtless 
went furthest in creating a breach between the two orders. Things, as 
the Frédéric of Une Défaite put it again, are not merely ‘hostile’ to me, 
they are ‘foreign’; not content with ‘leaping on me’, ‘assaulting me’, they 
are made of a substance which has nothing to do with mine; and if I love 
them so much, if I take pleasure at the spectacle of those ‘speckled 
egg shells’ and those ‘rotten carrots’, it’s because they and I have ‘no 
kinship between us’ and that I can, in consequence, ‘love them without 
committing incest’. It was all pre-ordained. The outcome, here too, was 
a foregone conclusion. To the advantage of consciousness? No. The 
privilege, rather, went to things, whose irreducible autonomy was seen 
to be affirmed. 

Would the breach ever be healed? Wouldn’t things, even though made 
out of that other fabric, indefinitely free, bouncing with life, ultimately 
submit to the technical poetics (techne, poiesis) of consciousness? And 
isn’t this just what we mean when we talk about our consciousness 
grasping things: reducing, taming, domesticating, inspecting, assimilat- 
ing, a prior and possibly tenacious strangeness, but one soluble in con- 
sciousness? No, yet again. No, and again no. Nothing, once again, 1s 
more foreign to this first Sartre than a ‘digestive philosophy’ that swal- 
lows this strangeness of things. Nothing is more opposed to this ‘phil- 
osopher of consciousness’ than the idea of a thought expressing some 
kind of ‘juice’, or ‘white lava’, that spurts out of things and constitutes 
their essence. This idea of things that would ‘let you have your way with 
them’ was, he says, the big mistake of someone like Jules Renard. It’s 
probably even, over and above Renard, the most exact definition of 
really bad literature. What tedium — and what a misunderstanding — on 
the part of those poets who, blind to the ‘trans-phenomenality’ of Being, 
think they are describing the ‘thing itself’ when they are merely stating 
the obvious facts of common sense. His position is that of the Stoics 
deciding on the detimeunve heterogeneity of the signified and the thing. Tras 
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that of Mallarmé making fun of the Parnassians who ‘take the thing 
entirely and show it’ and, thereby, ‘miss the mystery’. His doctrine is that 
of the poets — Ponge, for example — who say: ‘there is a secret of things; 
there is a part which, in things, is forever impenetrable; we can,yto be 
sure, approach it; we can, when we describe the “secret blackness” of 
milk, tell ourselves that we have taken a step outside the circle of 
appearances and obvious facts; but to approach is not the same as 
to penetrate; and however much genius poets have, they will always 
come up against that fraction of opacity that no act of naming will ever 
force open; there is something unnameable -— and, between this unname- 
able and the effort, ever recurring but always in vain, to try to name It, 
the war is eternal and merciless....’ 

What, finally, is the source of this impenetrability? And how is it that 
consciousness, even that of the poet, doesn’t after all have the power to 
make contact with the secret of things? Sartre, on this point, mobilizes 
two kinds of explanation. Sometimes (his texts on Ponge) he talks of a 
heart of darkness, an intimacy immanent to the thing, a poetic density 
that eludes human grasp. But sometimes (his texts on Husserl) he says 
that ‘the in-itself has nothing secret’, that it is ‘solid’, that it ‘does not 
enter into any connection with what is not itself’, ‘can encompass no 
negation’, knows no otherness> — and this strangeness is the sign, on the 
contrary, of what has to be called a transcendence. It is here that the 
reversal is most spectacular. It is here that Sartre, casually, goes furthest 
in his deconstruction of idealist schemas. Traditional idealism — he him- 
self, when he played the idealist — had talked of ‘transcendence’ in 
connection with the subject, consciousness and the ego. But he does the 
opposite. There is that other Sartre who, radicalizing Husserl’s position, 
pushing to its limits the concept of a thing irreducible to its outlines, rich 
with an infinite potential number of manifestations and phenomena, 
reverses the relation and scrambles the philosophical codes. The real 
transcendence is that of things. It’s no longer, as it had been for Kant, 
but also Husserl, consciousness which is transcendent, it’s the thing. He 
calls ‘thing’ that absolute otherness, that capacity for producing itself in 
an infinity of appearances — that way of opposing consciousness in 
accordance with an inexhaustible game of potentialities and resistances. 
1 know of no better definition of a consistent materialism. Sartre isn’t a 
spiritualist, a fanatic of consciousness, of subjectivity, of Man — he’s the 
great materialist philosopher of the twentieth century. 


Jean Cavailles, Resistance fighter on logical grounds 


The question of humanism. 
Doubtless there is a ‘humanist’ Sartre. 
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Doubtless there is a Sartre who, at a certain moment in his life story 
and for reasons that we will have to elucidate, became that humanist. 

And he was the first to have protested, at the Liberation, in a famous 
lecture, that ‘existentialism’ was a humanism. 

But was that all he said? And must we, here as elsewhere, take his word 
for it? I don’t think so. For this question of humanism is, in Sartre, and in 
particular in the first Sartre, at least as complex, paradoxical and contra- 
dictory as the question of things and their materiality. 

A preliminary remark. I continue to think, almost thirty years later, 
that Althusser was not wrong to say, in his Reply to Jobn Lewis, that 
Stalinism was, at base, an offshoot of humanism. What, after all, 
was Stalinism, exactly? What did it say? How was its discourse articu- 
lated? We can choose. Either we can judge that it said nothing, that it had 
no discourse at all, and that it was nothing more, like Hitlerism, than a 
barbarian outburst, a pure force, a vulgar police state, in which case 
Althusser’s statement is indefensible — either odious or idiotic. Or we can 
pay attention, on the contrary, to what the totalitarianisms of the century 
claimed to say; we can practise listening, as Faye did to Hitlerism, to the 
great totalitarian languages, including that of the Stalinists; and in this 
case, yes, Althusser was right. For what exactly did the Stalinists say? 
What were they dreaming of at the very moment that they were unleash- 
ing their massive, tremendous massacres? The idea was to manufacture a 
new man. It was to make a clean sweep of the old man so as, on his ruins 
and his remains, to bring about the advent of tomorrow’s man. The 
camps, of course. The Gulag. The archipelago of terror and horror. 
Doubtless, most of the time, it was a pure love of cruelty and murder. 
But also, at least as a memory, or a machine to increase tenfold the 
terrorist energy of the apparatuses of repression, there was the idea, 
originally Leninist, of replacing the bad man by the good, and of curing 
the human race of a long illness called bourgeoisie, class struggle, class 
state, alienation. That this discourse was, as often as not, a lie, a piece of 
propaganda, is, as I have said, quite probable. That real Stalinism was, 
first and foremost, a bestial enterprise for the bestializing of human 
beings can and must be admitted. But then...One can also listen to 
what the murderers say. One can try to take them seriously when they 
feel the need to ‘tell stories’ (another Althusserian formula) to their 
victims. There’s no Stalinism, say the Stalinists themselves, without a 
redefinition of man. There’s no Stalinism (and, what’s more, no Maoism) 
without the desire to change man in his deepest characteristics. There’s 
no communism, in general, without the project of redesigning (the 
human race itself) which, if the words have any meaning, deserves to 
be called humanist. If we agree to call ‘humanism’ the appeal, when 
confronted by the congenital impurity of the human beings of real 
history, to a purer essence or to what the humanist Sartre would himself 
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baptize a ‘better-quality man’, then the Communist totalitarianisms, and 
hence the Stalinisms, have all in fact been particularly perverse varieties, 
but varieties all the same, of humanism. 

A second preliminary remark: what is true of Stalinism is true, sufatis 
mutandis, of its asymmetric double, Hitlerism. Hitlerism, a humanism? 
The formula, put like that, is obviously obscene. And it is obscene when 
Lévi-Strauss, for example, explains ‘the extermination camps’ by the fact 
that ‘man’ has ‘isolated himself from the rest of creation’, and hence has 
‘deprived himself of a protective buffer zone’, and that, no longer know- 
ing ‘any limit to his power’, he has reached the point ‘of destroying 
himself’.” But that there was, in Hitlerism too, the project of a new 
world, and thus of a new man; that there was, here too, the ambition 
of beginning the history of the world all over again; and that ‘gangster- 
ism’ or sheer ‘madness’ were not the last words of the enterprise is 
unfortunately indisputable. And that there was a ‘metaphysical’ proxim- 
ity between the Nazi idea of improving the species and the great hypoth- 
eses of humanism, that there was an assonance between Hitlerist 
eugenics and the humanist faith in another world in which the ancestral 
curses on humanity would finally be vanquished, is what we have just 
verified in the analysis of the Heidegger case — and it would be sufficient 
for us to read the texts in which the Nazis, and Hitler himself, verbalized 
their delirium, if we needed further persuading. The hatred for the Jew, 
no doubt. The desire to drive out the bacillus, the virus, the harmful 
insect that the Jew was, most evidently. But it was a hatred which, as 
always, could affirm itseif so openly only because it was, or claimed to 
be, the necessary reverse side of a love: the love that was dedicated to the 
new man, v6lkisch and Nazi. The mechanism ts implacable. You identify, 
in the figure of the ‘Aryan’, the humanity worthy of perpetuating itself. 
You identify as your inhuman Other the Jew, who must be annihilated so 
that the Aryan can rise and prosper. You set up, in other words, a 
frightful machine that could produce the same only if it started off 
producing the other, which could churn out the One only if it first 
multiplied monsters — a machine for eliminating a whole section of 
humanity, swallowing it up in the night and fog of its abject transmuta- 
tions, so as to see the birth of that ideal, purified, refined man, that man 
with a capital letter, that man with a big M, who would henceforth be 
Nazi man. 

A third preliminary remark. If this is really the case, if Nazism and 
Stalinism are hideous variants of humanism, if they are forms of delirium 
but these forms of delirium are sustained by the image of a new, or ideal, 
man or simply of something proper to man for which they claim to have 
found the right formula, what is the use of setting one ‘proper’ quality 
against another, a good ideal against a bad one; what is the use of 
responding with a lyrical definition of the human to its black programme 
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— what is the use of getting trapped in that metaphysics of the proper 
which is the metaphysics of totalitarianisms as well as of humanism? 
Here too, Althusser was right. Here too, he had, just like Derrida in fact, 
the right reflex. And to this reflex, to the structuralism I learnt at the age 
of twenty, to the Althussero-Derridian lesson and its suspending of the 
protocols of humanism, I continue to be faithful — 1 continue to think 
that, because it gets away from the illusion of a better, or improved, or 
regenerated humanity, because it distances itself from a ‘progressivism’ 
whose presuppositions have remained those of every kind of facism and 
communism, this critique of humanism is a definite philosophical step 
forward. Should we pack it in our bags as we set out on this new century? 
Is it something which, on our journey, must be preserved from that so 
cruelly defamed ‘philosophy of ’68’? There’s this at all events. A decided 
mistrust of all those madmen who have claimed, and will continue to 
claim, to tell us exactly what man is. And hence the unequivocal and 
irrevocable choice of a theoretical anti-humanism. 

A fourth preliminary remark. There were, to be precise, two, or even 
three, anti-humanisms in the twentieth century. Those anti-humanisms 
were not foreign to each other. Their genealogies are interwoven, overlap 
or echo each other. But in the final analysis, no method is bad when it 
comes to drawing up the balance sheet for trying to distinguish between 
them. There was Hegelian anti-humanism, whose principles would stil! 
be those of Heidegger, and which deprives man of his powers on the 
pretext that he is merely an instrument of the Idea, a provisional mani- 
festation of Being or the Logos: neither an End, nor an Absolute, but the 
place in which the Absolute, and the End, understand themselves and 
come together, the mouthpiece given them to speak through, their neces- 
sary but precarious manifestation, one doomed to expire at the very 
moment of its greatest brilliance. Hegel: truth and reality, reflective 
reason and existent reason, the ‘soul’ as a pure theatre on which is played 
out the great adventure of the Spirit. Heidegger: ‘man’ conceived as the 
one who ‘sojourns’ in the openness of Being, submits to ‘the control, the 
demand and the injunction of a power which is manifested in the essence 
of technology and which he does not himself dominate’ — in ‘great Art’, 
for example, the artist remains something indifferent, ‘more or less as if 
he were simply a conduit for the birth of the work, one which self- 
destructs in the act of creation’. Mallarmé, as glossed by Blanchot: ‘the 
poetic word is no longer the word of a person speaking it; in it, nobody 
speaks and what speaks is nobody, but it seems as if it were the word 
alone speaking...’ There is, secondly, a Spinozist (in other words, in the 
language of the twentieth century, Deleuzian) anti-humanism, which 
feels that it is still to surrender too much to the subject to offer it this 
role in the dramaturgy of Being: the subject isn’t even a place, says this 
version of anti-humanism; not even a mouthpiece; even less a ‘sojourn’ or 
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a ‘shepherd’; and that final privilege which consisted of being nothing 
more than an opening to Being must also be abolished, men must be 
persuaded to abandon it —- we must get man to melt into ‘substance’, 
immerse himself in his ‘planes of immanence’; there remains, then, a 
pulverized subject, thus an impersonal subject; there remains an impalp- 
able subjectivity in which the celebrated ‘self’, as a body or separated 
soul, loses all consistency. I have already denounced, in Barbarism with a 
Human Face, the effects of this radical move; I haven’t changed my mind; 
I continue to believe that the world is inhabitable only if we wager on the 
other side and maintain the hypothesis (the fiction?) of a sort of subject 
that still lingers on, floating, or pretending to float, in this indifferent 
plane of immanence....And then there’s that third anti-humanism, a 
more modest one, whose ontological modesty is indeed its principle, 
and which that paradoxical Marxist Althusser basically defended: no 
Man with a capital letter; nothing proper to Man; above all, no future 
for Man, no superman, that would be the destiny, or the truth, of the men 
of the here and now; a dispersed humanity; a pure dispersal of human 
beings who are definitively improper, impure, imperfect; and to think 
these men, to think their definitive impropriety, even to act and to 
intervene, to think their destiny, that of their neighbours and that of 
those who live far away, to deploy, in the service of these human beings, 
good strategies of protest or resistance, to think these resistances and 
understand them, we will need concepts, of course, and conceptual 
strategies; but these strategies will no longer operate through the coarse 
concept of Man; they will bypass the enormous and naive machinery of 
moralizing metaphysics — Nietzsche called it ‘moraline’ —- which always 
tells us more about the inventors of the equipment, their unavowed 
motives, the forces that dwell in them, than about what happens in the 
head, and the body, and the life, of a Resistance fighter. 

One last remark, finally. I'll take the case of Jean Cavaillés.’° Pll take 
the case of that Resistance leader, a member of the committee of Libé- 
ration-Nord, code-named ‘Marty’ in his underground existence, or 
deerve , or Chennevieres, or “Carriere, or “Charpentier. | think of 
that maquisard with his ten faces, wildly daring, indefatigable, who 
was made responsible, in particular, amidst a thousand missions, each 
one more perilous than the last, for sabotaging the Reich’s fleet and 
destroying the German radio beacons installed on the French coast. 
Cavaillés was a Christian. He had conducted, at the end of the twenties, 
on leaving the Ecole Normale, where he was linked to the ‘tala’ group of 
Catholic students, a long inquiry into Christian missions in Germany. But 
he was a no less fervent mathematician, capable, between two trips to 
London, or two secret meetings with the leaders of Libération-Sud, of 
writing to Albert Lautman, another great Resistance fighter, asking him 
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to get books by Gédel, Husserl or Du Bois-Reymond sent to him. He was 
someone who, more exactly, lived his research on abstract set theory, the 
infinite calculus, the expansion of functions, the transfinite and the 
continuous, with the same fervour and, at bottom, the same confidence 
in the final parousia of the truth as in his youthful quest for God. And 
what is most impressive is the fact that due to the joint effect of that 
twofold faith in God and in mathematics, due to the twofold constraint 
of divine transcendence and that other transcendence contigured by what 
Jean-Toussaint Desanti would call, after him, ‘mathematical idealities’, 
he had ended up developing a theory of knowledge which no longer left 
room for ‘consciousness’. A desubjectivation of being. A deconstruction 
of the ‘constitutive mathematical subject’ and of the subject of know- 
ledge in general. ‘We are, in all things, led along’, he would say in his 
youth. And, in a certain way, in another way, this was what he still 
believed during that terrible period of the struggle against Nazism. 
Deportation, underground activity, torture, underground activity again, 
suicide missions, twelve interrogations which didn’t extract a single word 
from him, imprisonment in Fresnes, torture again, and then, finally, the 
firing squad in the fortress at Arras, a common grave — he continued to be 
‘led along’, and I can imagine the stupor of his torturers when, having 
interrogated him one last time on the nature of the motives that could 
impel him, a wealthy bourgeois and a brilliant mind too, a first-class 
academic, one of the nation’s élite, to risk his life in this way, and to lose 
it, in desperate combat — when they saw the beautiful swollen face regain 
composure for a moment, adopting again the air of benevolence and 
wisdom he had probably shown when explaining to his students, in days 
gone by, the subtleties of set theory, and replying to them in substance: 
the truth...the demon of truth...I have realized, in my struggle, the 
profound thought of my German — yes, indeed, German — masters who, 
like Edmund Husserl, have taught me that the service of truth is the only 
one worth dedicating your life to.... Georges Canguilhem devoted a text 
to what he called the ‘resistance on logical grounds’ of Jean Cavaillés."' 
He meditated on the paradox of this man who thought, like Cantor, that 
‘the essence of mathematics is freedom’, and who, as he set out to defend, 
weapons in hand, against the barbarism confronting them, the concrete 
men and women of France crushed under the jackboots both of the Nazis 
and of the Vichy regime, had no need either of a philosophy of conscious- 
ness or the person, or of a Kantian categorical imperative, or even of the 
hypothesis of a transcendental and constitutive subject. And ies true that 
we haven’t done with meditating on this strange and so very instructive 
adventure: a man who didn’t believe in ‘Man’ but, none the less, was one 
of the most noble heroes of the Resistance; a moralist who retained of 
Kantianism merely the dream of a thought ‘pure’ and thus ‘sure’ but 
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who, none the less, took the most senseless risks; a stern mathematician 
who loved only the truth, and loved it as a Husserlian, but who did more 
than anyone to save what could be saved of the humble honour of the 
human race; and then, starting out again from this thought, ‘by the 
narrow paths of logic alone’, with the weapons of a philosophy from 
which man, with his train of virtues, passions and heroism, was, Can- 
guilhem repeatedly said, ‘radically absent’, this way of going as far as the 
‘passage from which there is no return’, and, mission accomplished, the 
tranguil courage of a living man who — this time it’s Cavaillés himself 
speaking ~— ‘saw death approach in the same way that he saw all things, 
face to face, with the serenity and the asceticism of those who have 
sought for truth in accordance with the Platonic precept, not with the 
mind alone, but with the entire soul’. 

I mention this figure Jean Cavaillés because Sartre met him and be- 
cause, of all the Resistance fighters whose paths he chanced to cross in 
the years 1943-4, he was, according to witnesses, the one who most 
impressed him. Hence the scene, comical and retrospectively so moving, 
recounted by the producer Raoul Lévy, at the time one of Sartre’s stu- 
dents at the lycée Pasteur, in Neuilly.'* In the rue du Val-de-Grace, at the 
hotel des Terrasses, there was a clandestine meeting between the two 
men. Sartre felt awkward. Cavaillés was kindly, and tried to put him at 
his ease. But no. Nothing would work. The ascendancy of the latter over 
the former was irreducible. Levy couldn’t get over it: this was the first 
time, he said, that he saw another philosopher have this effect on Sartre; 
the first and last occasion on which he saw Sartre intimidated. ... 1 could 
also quote Albert Lautman, the man who kept Cavaillés supplied with 
books by Husserl. Or even Spinoza wanting to put up, after the murder 
of the De Witt brothers, the little placard stigmatizing the ultimi barbar- 
orum, Wasn't Spinoza a better example of a refractory temperament 
than, say, Kant? And will I be reproached with reading history, and the 
lite of Cavailles, too tendentiously if | say that he might not have had that 
bold lucidity, that determination without optimism, in short, that he 
might not have been that hero, if he had cobbled together for us, instead 
of his ‘logical science’, a nice little humanism based on responsibility and 
the rights of consciousness? 

It is to this third anti-humanism that I remain faithful. 

It is of this form of anti-humanism that | continue to think, thirty years 
later, that it is the one that, precisely, makes me think. 

And it is this too which, even if it is not exempt from perverse effects, 
even if it comes with the risk of relapsing into a positivism that, in the 
name of a ‘break’ which as every epistemologist knows is as often as not 
imaginary, contrasts the cutting edge of pure science to the approxima- 
tions of ideology — it is this, then, which allows me to understand, for 
example, the concrete functioning of resistances and of the Resistance. 
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An Althusserian avant la lettre? 


Now what does Sartre have to say on all this? 

What does that ‘official’ humanist, that ‘existentialist-who-is-also-a- 
humanist’, have to say of these modern questionings of humanist meta- 
physics? 

What does he say, basically, about humanism itself? What does he say 
of the philosophy of Man that has been denounced, in act or in their 
books, by Cavaillés, Althusser, Derrida, among others, and of which he 
has been accused of being the last rampart? 

He was the author of a book, Nausea, which, ten years before Being 
and Nothingness, twenty years before the Critique, and at all events long 
before the celebrated and perhaps regrettable lecture Existentialism is a 
Humanism, painted the most hilarious but almost the most ferocious 
portrait of what he himself called humanism. 

The scene is set in Bouville. 

Roquentin ts in the restaurant Bottanet. 

Near him, ‘the Autodidact’, who gazes at him, ‘his mouth open’, ‘with 
his foul breath’, ‘panting’ slightly, with his ‘appearance of a stubborn 
sheep’ and his ‘prodigious intensity’. 

Around them, a travelling salesman, two ‘stocky, red-faced’ men who 
are ‘eating mussels and drinking white wine’, fake lovers made languid 
by the heat, a stupid serving girl and a woman ‘staring open-mouthed’. 

The conversation has been tackling ‘elevated’ subjects: painting, litera- 
ture. 

The Autodidact, in confidential mood, has taken out the little black 
leather notebook in which he habitually notes down quotations that 
impress him. 

And, emboldened, with ‘soulful eyes’, he starts to recount his captivity 
in Germany, in 1917 — the big wooden shed, the 200 prisoners squashed 
together, the stench, the noise of breathing, the promiscuity, the darkness, 
the sense of suffocation, the rain, and then, in spite of (because of?) 
all that, the ‘tremendous feeling of joy’ rising within him, the impression 
that he will ‘faint’ with pleasure, almost a sense of ‘ecstasy’: ‘I felt I loved 
those men as brothers,’ he says to Roquentin; ‘I would have liked to 
kiss them all,’ enter into ‘communion’ with them; I felt that I was now ‘at 
one’ with those bodies ‘surrounding me’; it was there, monsieur, it was in 
that flthy and wonderful shed that | discovered the “depth of my love for 
people’ and the ‘strength of the feelings which carried me towards them’; 
it was there that I discovered the ‘sacred’ character of my love for the 
human race. 

Roquentin listens. 

He says nothing, he listens. 
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But, confronted by the clammy obscenity of this declaration of love, 
confronted by this empty, solemn eye which gazes at him, too, with an 
absurdly amorous expression, he feels a ‘tremendous anger’ overcoming 
him: his hands are trembling; the blood rises to his face; the most 
murderous desires pass through his mind; he would howl, if he could; 
he would give the Autodidact a real thrashing; he would be capable, if he 
had any sense, of sticking his cheese knife into his eye; he contents 
himself, in his thought, but with a physiognomy which we have to 
suppose betrays him, since the Autodidact ‘scents the enemy’, with 
parading past his mind’s eye, and cursing, all the different faces of the 
humanists he has known. 

There is the radical humanist, ‘the special friend of civil servants’. 

The so-called Left-wing humanist who is, ‘in general’, a ‘widower’ 
weeping at anniversaries. 

The humanist who loves life, and hence animals, and whose love even 
includes cats, dogs, all the ‘higher animals’. 

The ‘Communist’ humanist who has loved men ‘ever since the second 
Five-Year Plan’. 

The Catholic humanist, ‘the latecomer’, who ‘writes long, sad, beauti- 
ful novels, which frequently obtain the Prix Femina’. 

The ‘humanist philosopher’ who ‘bends over his brothers like an elder 
brother’ and who ts ‘conscious of his responsibilities’. 

The humanist who ‘loves men as they are’, the one who ‘loves them as 
they ought to be’. 

The one who ‘will save them in spite of themselves’, the one who 
‘wants to save them with their consent’. 

The one who wants ‘to create myths’, the one who ‘is satisfied with the 
old myths’, 

The one who loves ‘man for his death’, the one who ‘loves man for his 
life’. 

The ‘happy’ humanist who always ‘knows what to say to make 
people laugh’ — the ‘gloomy’ humanist whom you ‘usually meet at 
wakes’. 

The humanist who loves mankind, and the ‘misanthropic humanist’. 

In short, a whole ‘cloud’ of ‘roles’, each one more grotesque than the 
others, and the mere thought of which provokes, in Roquentin, rage, 
hatred, despair, and, finally, the return of his ‘nausea’. 

Who exactly does Sartre have in mind? 

The engineer Mancy, no doubt. Nobel laureate Albert Schweitzer. 
Perhaps also, as has often been said, the writer Jean Guéhenno. The 
fact is that no one had ever seen, since Théodose de la Peyrade, the 
hero of Les Petits-bourgeois, the untinished novel by Balzac, such a 
gleetul massacre carried out on the verv figure of humanism. 

Existentialism, a humanism? 
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No. Of course not. It is the first manifestation of contemporary anti- 
humanism. There is a first-period existentialism which draws up the 
indictment, as never before (and in a manner much more radical than 
all the representatives of ‘the philosophy of ’68” put together), of every 
kind of humanism. 

Or, more exactly, we must again draw a distinction. 

Doubtless there seems to be a first meaning of humanism, which this 
early Sartre is not thinking of and which, implicitly, he salvages. It’s the 
celebrated last words of Words: ‘a whole man, made of all men, worth all 
of them, and any one of them worth him’. Sartre, the equal of anybody? 
Yes indeed. Part of him believes this. Part of him dreams that it’s true. 
This part of him continues to think, like Gide, that every man is ‘born to 
bear witness’, and that, even if a man is worthless, one nothing is worth 
another, and each life, however insignificant, or infamous, has its grand- 
eur and its dignity. In praise of the ordinary man. An apologia for this 
subject outside the subject of which Spinoza would have said: ‘in its 
fashion, it lacks nothing; it is, like every individual reality, perfect; it 
thus equals, in dignity, the other realities’. There is also a reminiscence 
here of that ‘Man’ of Mallarmé who wants ‘to equal God and anyone 
else’, and whose really remarkable mixture of ‘pride’ and ‘humility’ is 
within the grasp, he says, of ‘anyone who wants it — you or me’.'> When 
Sartre says ‘a man made of all men’, he means two things, and it’s in this 
twofold meaning that he can still be considered a humanist. In every man 
there is the full gamut of human being; in the worst of bastards there are 
glimmers of sainthood; in the most saintly of saints there are traces of 
wickedness. And in addition: equality between subjects; equal access to 
that becoming-subject which we will see is, for concrete subjects, the 
riskiest and most chancy venture, but also the most enthralling; in 
everyone there is a possible channel for truth; in every man, the possibil- 
ity, at least once, of behaving as a subject. 

But there’s all the rest. There are all the other humanisms which he 
catalogued and which all come down to saying, basically, that man is 
Man, that he is so in essence and permanently, that this essence and this 
permanence are the rarest possession, the most precious capital, the 
honour of real men — and that this ‘honour of being a man’ is the centre, 
the heart, the measure of all things. That humanism he attacks without 
pity. He condemns it with all his soul. It is even a theme which will never 
completely disappear, as is attested, at the beginning of the seventies, by 
the sarcastic reference to the well-known words ‘a man, that has a proud 
ring’ uttered by Gorky at the very moment when his bureaucratic friends 
‘were deciding (sic) to send certain men into administrative detention’. ie 
And I wonder how I was able for so long to think that the indictment 
drawn up by my masters and, first and foremost, by Althusser was really 
anvthing new when Falready had, in my hands, in those admirable pages 
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of a Nausea that I had probably not read, or not read properly, an 
extraordinary anticipation. What, in plain and simple terms, did Sartre 
object to in humanism? First: thought is not the same as psychology; we 
always imagine it to be a matter of pure psychology, whereas theye is in 
it, in its very mechanism, much more than pure psyche. Secondly: there is 
an inhumanity in the human, which the human never takes into account 
— what is the value of a vision of ‘Man’ that fails to face up to the 
inhuman? What is the worth of a humanism that declares sex, crime or 
their occult complicities to be off-limits? Thirdly: is it such a big deal to 
be a man? Such an honour and privilege? Didn’t the war have one merit, 
which was, say the War Diaries |...], to hasten ‘the total loss of all 
human dignity, which is, in principle, not such a bad thing’?!” Fourthly, 
and finally: we know man only in a state of suspense; always still to 
be made and constructed; et route towards that project whose pro- 
gramme he took, or thought he took, from Heidegger; how could a 
‘project’ have an ‘essence’? How could he who is without an end be the 
end of the human race and the world? Not to mention — fifthly, but PI 
come to this —a theory of the subject that is much more original than the 
legend has it, and which will function as the most radical contradiction of 
the metaphysics of humanism. 


Attached note on the Althusser case 


Can I content myself with saying, just like that, without any more ado: ‘] 
remain faithful to Althusser. ..] continue to believe, like Althusser, in the 
virtues of theoretical anti-humanism...’? 

Can I carry on as if nothing had happened to Althusser: murder, 
madness, suffering, death, and then, after death, rising from beyond the 
grave, the account — so strange, the first example of its genre — of that 
season in hell which ended up in murder? 

To put it clearly, doesn’t the sequel of his lite, of his work, everything 
that we have Jearned since about the real subjectivity of Louis Althusser, 
his distress, his panics, that manic-depressive psychosis that made of him 
the brother in suffering of Antonin Artaud — doesn’t the publication of 
The Future Lasts a Long Time written after the crime, in order (in 
Althusser’s own words) to start to lift up the ‘tombstone’ of the ‘case 
dismissed’ which had made his existence a ‘death-in-life’, and also the 
publication, later on, of those magnificent Letters to Franca written 
throughout his life, in the years of philosophical activity and happiness, 
doesn’t all that, all that cargo, sometimes normal (the Letters), some- 
times pathological (The Future), but at all events human, so very human, 
of agitation and suffering, contradict the proud proclamations of ‘theor- 
etical anti-humanism’? 
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Or maybe the reverse is true: aren’t the two in fact linked? Isn’t it 
logical that the herald of anti-humanism should have been, in life, that 
poignant and suffering human being? Isn’t it natural that a man who 
knew himself to be inhabited by such demons should have protected 
himself by decreeing that the subject does not exist? And if that is 
‘natural’, if there is between the doctrine and the life that macabre and 
paintul link, if theoretical anti-humanism was thought out as a remedy 
against the death looming on the horizon, if all those fine declarations on 
the ‘process without a subject’, man who ‘is nowhere to be found in 
Marxist theory’, are so many ruses of a reason assailed by the spectres of 
madness and trying to hold them at bay, if the question of humanism was 
lived, not as a ‘problem’ but as a ‘response’ (Sartre would have said a 
‘way out’), invented by that doomed man in an attempt to get a bit of 
sleep at night and do a little work in the daytime, if then it is true that in 
the beginning there was this fear and this hatred of himself, and if is true 
that there is, laid down on the fear and the hatred, this first slab, this very 
first tombstone, before the tombstone of the murder and the case dis- 
missed, if anti-humanism is that slab and the trial of the subject that 
tombstone, if the whole of Althusser’s metaphysics is that concrete 
poured over Chernobyl supposed to contain the malign radioactivity of 
madness, how can all those wonderful theoretical constructions be taken 
seriously? It’s so hard to resist, isn’t it...So terrible to keep ‘all that’ at 
bay... He knows them so well, the phantoms that harry him... He can 
sense them so intensely, those spectres that menace him each time he 
finds himself alone confronting, not his passions, like Rancé, but his 
maaness, like a character out of Dostoevsky...Then, to drive them 
away or, at least, keep them at arm’s length, telling them to be quiet 
and stifle that uninterrupted buzz of unhappiness in his head, to try, if 
only for a moment, to play at being Althusser, whether the real one or the 
fake one he no longer knows, but Althusser after all, the guru of a 
generation, its impeccable theorist, there is the anti-humanist fable, the 
doctrinal theoreticism, there’s that wretched subject buried under con- 
cepts and deemed to be non-existent: is it going to shut up, at last? pipe 
down? leave me alone, give me a bit of peace and quiet? 

I can still see Louis, at the Ecole, in the little office crammed with 
books and papers that was another tomb, where, on his good days, he’d 
let his students come in with a conspiratorial air: ‘Is this a good time?’ 
we'd ask, our voices trembling with emotion; and he, in the tone of 
someone for whom it isn’t actually a good time, but who, like the good 
teacher he is, takes care not to give the least sign of the fact: ‘I was 
working actually; but never mind...since you’re here...come in, let’s 
have a bit of a natter...’ 

I can still see his untidiness, always the same: papers that never shifted; 
the same books opened at the same pages; the same page machine, 
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plugged into the Japy, creating the impression of interrupted work; 
I remember, more precisely, the day I finally realized (but after how 
many years? after how many visits, my heart racing?) that it was on 
the same machine, plugged into the same socket, in the same little 
Japy, on which, according to the legend, he had once typed, all in one 
go, in the train, on the return trip from his house in Gordes, the 
manuscript of his contribution to Reading Capital; | remember my 
incredulity that day; what? a false life? dead objects? fingerprints lett 
there in the dust of the shelves, but which are perhaps not even his? a 
Pompeii of the spirit, | said to myself... I think | even wrote as much... 
I turned this Pompeii into the setting for a scene in Le Diable en téte |The 
Devil in Mina|...0d chosen the wrong metaphor, of course...1 said 
‘Pompeii’ instead of ‘Chernobyl’... but it was betore Chernobyl... and, 
above all, above all, | was a hundred miles away from imagining 
the deadly violence of the radiation that emanated from that feverish 
cranium. 

I can still see him on those days, pensive, terribly silent, sitting in his 
varnished wooden armchair, opposite me. I thought, in my naivety, that 
this grave demeanour was the sign he was listening to me, judging me. So 
I took pains to play the Althusserian: see how anti-humanist I am, old 
master! see how convinced Iam that the concept of man is an ideological 
concept, nowhere to be found in Marxist theory! | bumped into Garaudy 
that afternoon, in the café Balzar, I called him a filthy humanist; I saw 
Mitterrand the other day in the rue de Biévre, and | am in a position to 
confirm to you that he is taking lessons in Marxism with the super- 
humanist Kanapa; and as for his proposal to join, so as to take on the 
self-management dossier, the notorious committee of experts that he 
brings together every other Wednesday, in the whores’ district otherwise 
known as Malesherbes and which - from Rocard to Pisani, from Béré- 
govoy to Hernu, Fabius, Edith Cresson — includes all those in the new 
socialist generation who are young social traitors and out-and-out revi- 
sionists, well, [ need your advice to make my mind up about it: I can 
clearly see the benefits for him, old master; I can clearly see the interest he 
may have in playing one of us — I delighted in that ‘us’, revelled in it — 
against the young Chevénement who is overtaking him on his left and 
whose hobby-horse this whole business of self-management seems to 
be; but, for us...1 repeated this ‘for us’ several times over...1 took all 
due delight in that flattering and delectable ‘us’... for us Althusserians, 
it would have the advantage of entryism, but wouldn’t it also involve 
the risk of losing a bit of our souls, compromising ourselves? Louis 
was nodding. He neither agreed nor disagreed. Just that profound 
gaze which meant, in reality — but I didn’t know this: ‘Talk, talk... 
say anything at all, but above all don’t stop talking... Mitterrand... 
Garaudy...Kanapa...Mitterrand...anything at all, yes, I beg you, 
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anything at all, so long as I don’t have to think any more about Héléne 
who is waiting for me, and tomorrow’s electro-shock session, and... 
onmele. . 

I remember him talking of the ‘break’ and the ‘line of demarcation’, of 
the need for ‘self-criticism’ and the ‘cutting edge of theory’. | remember 
the only lecture of his I ever attended (and even then it was the year 
preceding my entering the Ecole! For this professor at the Ecole Normale 
did hardly any teaching, and [ was able to spend four years of higher 
education in the rue d’Ulm without ever hearing him outside his little 
office padded with leather and unhappiness), I remember that lecture, 
then, in which, within the general framework of an epistemology reduced 
to the single thesis, trotted out a thousand times in every conceivable tone 
of voice, of the four continents opened up, one (mathematics) by the 
Greeks, the other (physics) by Galileo, the third (history) by Marx and 
Engels, the last (the unconscious) by Freud, he was speaking in favour of 
a redefinition of philosophy now understood as a representation of 
politics to the sciences and simultaneously a representation of the sci- 
ences to politics. | remember his clear, luminous phrases. | remember 
those concepts that rang out like slogans. Who would have believed this 
thinker, this living block of theory, this anti-subject capable, we thought, 
of crushing anybody who let themselves go so far, in front of him, as to 
show an ordinary emotion — a moment of disgust, of fear, affection or 
desire for a woman... ~, who would have believed that he in fact had 
that other life, subterranean, very black or, on the contrary, full of 
euphoria, which was the life of his cyclothymia? Who would have 
supposed that at the very same moment that he was wondering on 
what philosophical and political conditions Marxist-Leninism would 
enter the sure and certain path of science, that supposed despiser of 
psychologism and, we thought, of love and its devotions could write to 
a woman, ‘My beautiful love of shadowy amber, my beautiful love of 
sand and shadow’;'® or, ‘If only you knew how beautiful you can be on 
this photo, you take my breath away, break my arms, stop my heart, 
there you are’ — or, even stranger, ‘Now that I am emerging from the sea 
covered with seaweed like an old shell transformed into a dog’, here ts 
‘the second wind of life, more urgent than the first’, here is ‘the longing to 
live really fast’? which takes hold of me ‘to such an extent that my throat 
and my heart touch’ — ‘are you here, are you there, I advance, the walls 
echo the sound of my voice back to me and, across the threads it weaves 
in the room, my eyes blindfolded, I seek the point where they will be 
broken: you in fact who will be there, waiting; it’s difficult, don’t you 
know, taking each other by the hand? difficult, don’t you know, when the 
hands by taking hold of each other know they will lead to all the 
rest... ?’!” Who among us could have imagined him, the day betore or 
the day after those fiery declarations, relapsing into his delirium and 
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strapped on his hospital bed, foaming at the mouth, vomit staining his 
strait-jacket, with a gag between his teeth to prevent him from biting his 
tongue off? 

I remember those mornings when we would go for a stroll aroynd the 
Ecole’s fish-pond or in the first courtyard, outside the infirmary, the very 
place he would take refuge in, ten years later, in the minutes following the 
death of Héléne, waiting for the police and the doctors to arrive. He had 
phoned me at dawn, enigmatic and imperious. ‘Come over, we need to 
talk...’ Tcame. We talked. More precisely, he did the talking — walking 
heavily, his brow concentrated, his hands in the pockets of his big 
woollen check dressing-gown: left, right... left, right...I was a valiant 
little soldier of victorious Althusserianism...I was here to pick up my 
travel warrant...my mission orders... Lecourt was on the University 
front...Debray in Bolivia...Armogathe or Brague in the Catholic 
Church...andI...oh! I was the youngest of his soldiers and, in a certain 
sense, the most mobile: so | could be sometimes with Mitterrand, some- 
times in publishing or journalism, sometimes sent to the Te/ Quel front to 
find out what Sollers was plotting... we were a great army on the move, 
he was its imaginary general, and ‘philosophical war’ was our common 
destiny... Another image, while I think of it... Not of Althusser, this 
time, but Debray... We are in 1973, in Grenoble, in a café, on the fringes 
of the Socialist Party Congress... He is wearing — this is my first image of 
him — a khaki shirt with big pockets, military-style trousers...He is 
endowed, in my mind, with the radiant prestige of the ‘companion of 
Che Guevara’... A group of very young people are pressing round him: 
Colliard, Chevéenement, Benassayag... And suddenly there he is, martial 
manner, moustache bristling with warlike ardour, as if he were still in the 
Bolivian jungle, unfolding across two tables pushed together a staff map 
of the fine city of Grenoble... What was the sense of this map? Of what 
future battle was it to reveal the secret? And what are philosophers 
thinking of when they play soldiers on a café table? For that’s the real 
question: what was Althusser thinking of in those moments of extreme 
euphoria when he sent me, among others, to launch an assault on the 
State Ideological Apparatuses? And how, as I listened to him, could I fail 
to see coming what I know now: the trepanation undergone the day 
betore; the mindless state brought about by neuroleptics; the hospital 
smell in his nostrils; the cries of the mad in his ears; his own howlings on 
account of Heléne and her martyrdom to come; the vomiting of blood; 
vertigo again; and then, before long, the hand that would grip tight; the 
eyes becoming mad; her eyes, panic-stricken, demented too; and then 
the peace; the abandonment and the peace; no more need to ask her if 
he loved her? 

1 know all that. 

1 know now that Althusser led two lives. 
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I know that there were two oeuvres: For Marx and Reading Capital, 
on one side, and on the other, that nocturnal, often secret, at times 
posthumous oeuvre, to which The Future Lasts a Long Time or the 
Letters to Franca bear admirable witness. 

I know that there were two souls — the fanatic about theory, the poet 
crazy and in love — lodged in that same body, but that those two souls 
were but one, and that they were destroying each other, hating each 
other, indissolubly linked. 

In the texts of the theoreticist period, in the pages on Lacan for 
example, or on Freud, | am learning to hear the muffled voice, inaudible 
at the time, of his poor mortified body. A certain mystical tone in the 
discussion of his ‘materialism of chance’. A certain reference to the 
‘extraordinary adventure’ which, ‘from the time of birth to the liquida- 
tion of the Oedipus complex, transforms a little animal engendered by a 
man and a woman into a little human child’. A certain vibrato, in the 
book on Lenin. A certain strangely romantic note in the Reply to Jobn 
Lewis. A certain text from 1964 which, with the benefit of hindsight, 
I am staggered didn’t alert us, and in which, thinking of ‘the situation of 
those rare few whose name he venerates, Spinoza, Marx, Nietzsche, 
Freud’, he refers to that ‘tombstone’ which ‘conceals reality’ and the 
‘enormous thickness’ which they had to lift ‘in order to write what they 
left behind them’: a tombstone! the very word which, twenty-five years 
later, would express the status of the man walled up alive that he became 
after the crime! And then, in those same canonical texts, the great texts, 
I can finally understand the meaning of the reference to Spinoza that had 
always seemed to me, let’s be trank, enigmatic: a piece of provocation? 
the whim of a master? coquetry? No; the cursed speak to the cursed! 
there is an International of the accursed and the proscribed; Spinoza’s 
‘stupefying conception of the body’; Spinoza the thinker of a ‘body a 
number of whose powers are in fact unknown to us’ and whose ‘idea’ 
suited him ‘down to the ground’.... That Spinozism didn’t perhaps 
match my Marxism, he would say in The Future Lasts a Long Time; 
but in it I could ‘find again’ my ‘experience’ of a ‘body at first broken up 
and lost’, of an ‘absent body, made of immeasurable fear and hope’: ‘that 
the body could think, in and through the deployment of its forces’, 
that was something which ‘dazzled me’ like ‘a reality and a truth that 
I had experienced and that were mine’ — even if it was Spinoza who 
thought them. 

On the other hand, in the texts from beyond madness, even from 
beyond the grave, I can hear today — and this is almost even more 
shattering — those remnants of theoreticism which reveal, against the 
background of an unchanged rhetoric, a Louis Althusser who is broken 
but who has, in the final analysis, never laid down his arms: an old 
intractable who, in The Future Lasts a Long Time once more, between 
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the account of the grey November day on which, kneeling near Helene, 
bent over her body, he massaged her in silence and strangled her, and the 
admission of the ‘extreme revulsion’ that physical contact not only with 
Héléne but also with other women provoked in him, he still has the guts 
to explain to us that classical philosophy is an ‘ideological imposture’, 
that historical materialism is the ‘great philosophy’ of our time, and that 
‘not to tell stories to ourselves’ remains, in his eyes, as at the time of For 
Marx and the Reply to John Lewis, the only definition of materialism. 
Indomitable, yes. Impenitent. Thinking — an illness from which you never 
recover. 

So — should we liquidate Althusser? 

Should ] dump that philosophy, on the pretext that | know the obses- 
sions of which it was, in reality, the reverse side? 

Of course not. Definitely not. And that’s why, at this turn of the 
century and in the middle of my own life, | continue to say, as at twenty, 
as at thirty: Louis Althusser, my master; the one who taught me to write 
and to think; the sponsor of my first book, Les Indes rouges (India, 
really? youre going to India? Well you ought to go and see Bettelheim, 
my correspondent in the order of the real! he'll guide you! with any luck 
he will even have a few concepts in his storeroom for you!’ Bettelheim 
and his ant’s eyes; Bettelheim who, in my memory, resembles Heléne 
more and more); the one of whom I said in my following book, Barbar- 
ism1, and of whom I continue to say, as those things are difficult to unsay: 
‘| almost owed him everything’; everything? yes, everything! my Marx- 
ism and my anti-Marxism; the love of breaking off and interrupting; the 
sense for events; temporalities that are multiple, layered, hierarchized; 
the end of dialectic and the end of the end of history; the reactionary idea 
of progress; historical pessimism; the process without a subject which 
was also the trial of the subject and the rejection of everything that could 
resemble a collective subject of history; the rejection of thoughts of 
the origin and the end; the rejection of eschatologies (even when they 
are democratic and liberal) and their replacement by Messianism (but 
the true version, that of Maimonides and the Maharal of Prague — the 
one that announces to us a Messiah without a face, without any real 
appointment with the world, and who is, in the proper sense, arriving at 
every moment); in short, a liberation of thought that I now know coin- 
cided, for him, with the worst dread, but which several of us are indebted 
to; and, at the end of the day, inevitably, theoretical anti-humanism. 


Wheat is a subject? 


But I must return again to Sartre. And in Sartre to the central question, 
that of the subject and its relationships with things. What exactly 
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does he call ‘subject’? What is he saying when he says ‘subject’ and 
contrasts this saying with the stodgy minerality of things? How does he 
define this subject, and how is his definition combined with his anti- 
humanism? That’s the real question — and that’s where the misunder- 
standing, the weight of legend and cliché, have probably done the 
most damage. 

It all begins with this perfectly simple little phrase, quoted a hundred 
times, which opens The Transcendence of the Ego: ‘all consciousness is 
consciousness of something’. 

Sartre indeed says ‘all consciousness’. 

He indeed says: there ts no consciousness which is not directed at 
‘something’ which is different from it and will confer its being on it. 

He insists — this is, from Being and Nothingness to the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason, one of the rare points of doctrine on which he will 
never waver — on the idea that consciousness never exists in a pure state 
and that, in order to produce itself, it needs to ‘project itself mercilessly 
into the world’, to cast itself out on the ‘perilous roads’ of the planet, in 
short to represent to itself something which is radically foreign to it. 

This is doubtless Husserl’s idea. It was already, in one sense, Hegel’s, 
when he presented his laborious, transformative subjectivity, which 
exists only through the objects it gives itself. It was even the idea of 
Malraux (a man is ‘the sum of his acts’) or of Jules Romains (‘men are 
like bees, their products are better than they are’). In short, it was a 
widespread idea at the time. But this widespread idea, this naive and 
unsophisticated idea of a subject lost in its objects, was to be given its full 
formidable repercussions by Sartre. 

This subject, firstly, no longer has any interiority. It is the thing that it 
is directed towards. That very thing. It is the very act of being directed at 
the thing, the fact of throwing itself or projecting itself towards it. But let 
it try to disentangle itself, says Sartre, let it try to forget for a moment 
those things so as to coincide with itself, to settle down, ‘in the warm, 
behind closed shutters’, in the intimacy of a consciousness that is no 
longer the clammy place from which the next incursions are prepared, 
and then it effaces itself, dissolves — Sartre says ‘is annihilated’.'* That’s 
the meaning of his celebrated words: ‘so, that delivers us from Proust’ 
and ‘at the same time from the inner life’. It’s the meaning of the quite 
unfair attack on Im Search of Lost Time: ‘The psychology of Proust? it’s 
not even that of Bergson, it’s that of Théodule Ribot!’ Not that Sartre had 
it in for Proust. On the contrary. Didn’t he often say — notably to John 
Gerassi — that he ‘knew Swann and Charlus’ inside out, that ‘their every 
thought, every mood, every desire’ were immensely familiar to him and 
that he even, more than once, ‘played at being one of them’ (what an 
admission!)?'’ But there it is. He doesn’t believe in an intimate self. 
He believes in a self emptied of itself, banned from entering itself. 
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‘Consciousness has purified itself,’ he raps out, in the same 1939 article 
on Husserl; ‘it is as clear as a great wind, there is nothing in it apart from 
the movement ot fleeing from itself.” A consciousness without an inside. 
A consciousness deemed to be nothing other than the priceless ‘refusal to 
be substance’. It is this refusal which the philosopher must bring to 
completion. It is this refusal, and it alone, which programmes his out- 
bursts of aggression against Proust but also against Amiel. Kull interiority, 
he shouts! Open fire on the headquarters of the interior! This is the first 
Sartrean war. This is the first move in that long-term war which begins at 
the start of the thirties and which, in one sense, ends with Being and 
Nothingness. 

The subject no longer has an identity. I can clearly see this subject, 
directed to this thing. | can clearly see that subject, busily directed to that 
thing. But if the theory is correct, if to be a subject is nothing more than 
the movement directed to this or that thing, then I can nowhere tind any 
super-subject capable of unifying, including, bringing together those 
scattered subjectifications linked each time to a definite object. We can 
act as if this were the case, of course. We can, in order to have some peace 
and quiet, or in order to facilitate life in society, posit a continuity 
between these scattered subjectifications and name this continuity ‘per- 
sonality’, or ‘temperament’. We can also, to guard against vertigo, cling 
to that ersatz subject called a character — and this is doubtless one of the 
reasons why Sartre accepted the circus of celebrity whose dreadful and 
perverse effects he showed in the text on Tintoretto. But it’s one thing to 
pretend, and quite another to believe in the pretence. It’s one thing to act 
as if this continuity existed, it’s another to believe it and bestow real 
density on it. It is one thing, finally, to endow oneself with that imitation 
subjectivity that is the self of the media, the social self, the character, the 
mask, those homonyms of the deep self that appear on the front page of 
the papers or, in the streets, selling La Cause du peuple, and of which 
Proust said, as Sartre might well have done, that they were ‘a creation of 
the thought of others’ — it’s another thing to test them out, to coincide 
with them. You can postulate this subject, says Sartre: it’s a ‘pseudo- 
object’ whose sole serious property is to be unattributable, elusive. You 
can talk about it; it will still be a flatus vocis, a convention, it will still be 
(an effect of his Nietzscheanism) a fable, a mirage, a comedy, a habit, a 
hypothesis — Sartre almost goes so far as to call it a politeness, an 
imposture. The self is not a place, and no more is it a ‘little God” living 
in that place and possessing its freedom as a metaphysical virtue. The self 
has no interiority, and no more does it have any unity that would drum 
up its scattered selves. Sartre’s conviction is that if we are to be rigorous, 
we should speak of the subject only in the plural: not consciousness, but 
consciousnesses; not subjectivity, but subjectivities; an infinity, for each 
one, of consciousnesses and subjectivities out of which, for the sake of 
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convenience, life sometimes makes a subject; and, indexed on this infin- 
ity, linked to this foundational dispersal, the disparity of styles and 
writings which, as we have seen, was a characteristic of Sartre’s litera- 
ture. 

The subject no longer has any stability. For this is the other conse- 
quence: if the subject is not that essence which begins by being and then 
exists, if it is not that substance of which existence, and thought, are the 
attributes, if the subject’s very being resides, in other words, in an 
existing and a thinking which in themselves have no being except in so 
far as they are opened up to the thing and the world, then we can no 
jonger talk in terms of the conventional image of the subject waiting in 
limbo for an opportunity to exist. Being a subject is nota state. It’s an act. 
A movement. It’s a series of acts and movements, Althusser would have 
said of ‘processes’, and Sartre, basically, would have been perfectly able 
to adopt the idea of the process of the subject which is, in reality, a 
process without a subject. You are not born a subject, you become one. 
There’s an incessant becoming of the subject which has no end and no 
origin, and which 1s characteristic of being a subject. And it is even going 
too far to say that it ‘becomes’, for this becoming presupposes a sort of 
essence, or of truth, which, since they are not given, untold over duration 
~ now this is again exactly what Sartre is wary of. No substance. No 
substantive. No fixed point, nor any centre, kernel or principle. A subject 
that is literally anarchic. A bottomless, and thus restless, subject. Often, 
humanists say of the subject that it is the foundation — the measure? — of 
all things. Sartre’s reply is: no! How could it be a foundation when it is 
itself bottomless? We often say to ourselves: everything is moving, except 
for me, who remain motionless. But no, that’s even more incorrect! 
I move at the same time as everything else which moves! And in any 
case the whole itself moves only in so far as the self perceiving it moves 
first! No promises. No pledges. In praise of infidelity, of incoherence, 
almost of betrayal. It’s perfectly simple, concludes this first Sartre — 
mockingly: ‘Each time someone seems struck by the permanence of my 
self, am perplexed and disquieted.’ 

The subject, finally, no longer has any permanence. It is, at this 
moment, because it is directed at this thing. And at that moment, because 
it has turned to that thing. But let’s imagine that it is directed neither at 
this thing nor at that, nor at any other. Or let’s imagine — more realistic- 
ally — that it is directed at a thing, but weakly, without the strength or the 
intensity that it had, just now, for the preceding thing. Well, in the first 
case, there is no longer any subject at all: I am subject at this minute, 
I wasn’t at the preceding minute, I won’t be at the next minute — 
subjectivity has gone out in me, like a blown light-bulb. In the second 
case, there is a subject, but it’s a feeble, almost bloodless subject: | am 
more or less subject; | am not so at every minute of the day, with the same 
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strength or the same insistence; | am not so entirely — a part of me can be 
so, the other is so no longer, or is not yet so. The subject’s fragility. The 
intermittence of the desire to be a subject. It comes and goes, being a 
subject. You're not a subject on a full-time basis, or 100 per cent. I here’s 
an uneven progress in being a subject. There is, depending on the iten- 
sion of the subject, a sort of sliding scale of subjectification. Can we 
calibrate this scale? Calculate the variations in intension? This will be the 
whole object, for better or worse, of Sartre’s politics. For worse: the 
theory of the ‘group in fusion’ which is an effect derived from the idea 
that the subject is a moment and that this moment is rare (long silent 
expanses of ‘serial’ history and then all at once, in the heat of the event, 
the series melts, coagulates into a different shape, and emgenders a 
collective subject). For better: the meaning of, the love of, a rebellion 
that is possible only if, in this case too, the same law of the event and the 
wildness of its irruption applies to the individual (there is a long history 
of assent; the even tenor of a life in which the practico-inert dominates 
and then, all of a sudden, that breach which makes a man say ‘No’, or ‘T, 
and thereby shake otf the yoke). Subjectivity is this accident. Subjectivity 
is this moment. This accident and this moment are a miracle, a source of 
dignity. 


Sartre and the moderns 


Sartre casually abandoned Husserl and his hypothesis, already rejected 
by Cavaillés, of a transcendental ego which, although caught up in 
things, continues to hang over them. I do not need this hypothesis, he 
says. He finds it, above all, inconsistent. Why didn’t Husserl take the 
epoché as far as to include that ego? Why didn’t he reduce that final 
figure of the traditional consciousness too? The ‘TP is OK. So is the 
illusion of continuity which makes me say, on the pretext that J hate X, 
then Y, that this hatred is the symptom of a predisposition and that I am 
therefore a ‘misanthrope’. But this misanthropy, as I have said, is a 
deduction, not a constitution. A synthesis, not a thesis. And if I can see 
clearly how much practical use this synthesis, or this hypothesis, will be 
in everyday life, I none the less know that neither one has any kind of 
truth or foundation in Being. 

Even more: he broke with the philosopher who had been his master, 
Descartes, and with that long certainty of the cogito which for so long 
had been self-evident to philosophy prior to him. I think, therefore | am? 
Well no. | can think without being: my consciousness can be criss-crossed 
by thoughts, shot through with ideas or reflections, but this does not 
mean that I am thereby given that interiority, that stability, that identity, 
that permanence, that are the attributes of being — this is the lesson of 
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The Childhood of a Leader which says, literally, ‘cogito ergo non sum’. 
I can be without thinking: there are different ways of being than thinking: 
emotion, for example, imagination, sensation, hallucination or dream- 
ing, and also — why not say it? — that non-thinking, or hatred of thinking, 
which we must all the same try to think: this is the lesson of the century 
and its barbarities. Cogito without ego. Ego without cogito. Sartre, let’s 
agree, never abandoned the idea of the subject. To the total dissolution of 
the subject he opposed, as we shall see, the hypothesis of a subject which 
ought to ensure, in principle, that men are never treated as beasts or as 
things. One might almost say that he insisted on it more than ever, and 
that this subject was all the more precious to him, the more fragile and 
precarious he knew it to be, menaced at every moment by non-existence — 
a flow, a flood, a deluge of emotions, of dreams, of ‘scraps of thought’. 
But it’s no longer the Cartesian subject, that’s all. It’s no longer that man, 
‘master and possessor of nature’, that the official version tells us about. 
It’s no longer the self-proclaimed substantial subject the illusion of which 
had been created and maintained by the whole philosophical tradition, 
and which had become, from his point of view, a useless and parasitic 
appendage. 

The result is that, if he has any accomplices or contemporaries, they 
are neither Descartes nor Husserl — even less Kant or Schelling. If this first 
Sartre has any kinship, it is with none of these classics to which he has 
been misleadingly reduced and whose systems philosophy textbooks 
claim he is repeating or completing. On the contrary, it’s with the 
‘moderns’. It’s Wittgenstein, for instance, writing to Russell that ‘Identity 
is the very devil’ and signing his letters, ‘Yours as long as there is such a 
thing as L.W.’?° And in particular it’s with those well-known representa- 
tives of ‘the thought of ’68’ who, from Savage Thought to The Archae- 
ology of Knowledge and the Reply to John Lewis, attacked it with the 
utmost violence, turning anti-Sartrean rage into their most widely shared 
feeling and arousing on his part no less brutal ripostes — all despite the 
fact that, basically, and on this issue of Man at least, it was he who, quite 
casually, had anticipated their most productive moves: twenty or twenty- 
five years in advance! What a huge, immobile gap, and what a brilliant 
harbinger! Are there that many examples of this in the history of 
thought? 

Althusser, for example. The ‘theoretical anti-humanist’ of the Reply to 
John Lewis and For Marx. Isn’t it Sartre who is meant each time Althus- 
ser attacks the myth of man supposedly ‘making’ history? Isn’t it Sartre 
he is thinking of, though without necessarily saying so, when he claims to 
be setting out to do battle with the implicit humanism of the surrounding 
‘petit-bourgeois’ ideology or that of the official thinker of the French 
Communist Party, Roger Garaudy? And when he goes for the obscure 
British Communist, John Lewis, when he does him the honour of writing 
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his historic brochure against him, doesn’t he give the game away when he 
says bluntly that Lewis’s secret master is called (sic) Jean-Paul Sartre?! 
Now this anti-humanism adds little to that of Nausea. It takes its place, 
more exactly, in the taxonomy of anti-humanisms as drawn,up by 
Rogquentin. And it is difficult to understand the reason, other than mere 
proximity or mimetic rivalry, why Althusser would thus make Sartre his 
target of choice. 

Lacan. Jacques Lacan, the reader of Freud and the theorist of a divided 
subject foreign to itself and constituted by this very split. Isn't this what 
Flaubert says when he is disturbed, according to Sartre, by his ‘thou- 
sands’ of lives, his inability to totalize them, the intermittence of his 
perceptions and emotions, that ‘native wound’ that ts his supposed 
identity? Isn’t it what Sartre himself says, but in his own name, when, 
commenting on the case of Flaubert, he speaks of the self as a creation, an 
alien product, a pure structural effect induced by the gaze of the other, 
and when he recalls that the only moment of coincidence with self, the 
only moment at which the young Flaubert has the feeling of pulling 
himself together a bit, of rediscovering himself, of having an intimate 
relation with himself and of overcoming the wound, or the crack, Is a 
moment spent in front of... his mirror? And tsn’t it, again, what he 
repeats, but in the opposite sense, complicating the mechanism even 
more, when, commenting, in his marvellous ‘Venice from my Window’, 
on the disquieting resemblance between the two banks of the Grand 
Canal, he writes: ‘Imagine going up to a mirror; an image appears in It: 
your nose, your eyes, your mouth, your suit. It’s you; or, rather, it should 
be you. Yes there is something in the reflection — something that is not 
exactly the green of the eyes, or the shape of the lips, or the cut of the suit 
— something that makes you exclaim: there is another person in the 
mirror, in place of my reflection.” Or else the famous opening of Nausea: 
another mirror scene, another fragmenting of a face trapped in its mirror 
and, confronted with this mirror, approaching so close to the glass that it 
touches it, ceases to resemble itself and dissolves, ‘an immense, pale halo 
slipping in the light’. Or Philippe, in The Reprieve: ‘He saw himself in the 
mirror, he could have remained sitting there gazing at himself and 
listening to this music for a whole eternity...at ten o’clock he would 
get up, he would take his image in his hands, he would tear it out of the 
mirror like a dead skin, like a corneal opacity... mirrors undergoing an 
operation for cataract...’ The mirror stage and anti-stage. Sartre with, 
or against, Lacan. ‘I do not know Lacan’s work very well,’ Sartre would 
tell Contat and Rybalka*> when they asked him, at the time The Family 
Idiot was published, about his relationship with the author of the Ecrits; 
J didn’t think of him ‘when I described Flaubert’s make-up’. But that 
doesn’t stop him quoting him when, a few pages later, in the same text, he 
confesses, admittedly in an enigmatic fashion, that he has ‘assimilated 
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certain ideas through indirect reading, as in the case of Lacan’;7? or 
already in 1969, at the time of the episode known as ‘The Man with 
the Tape-recorder’, when he refers to the feeling of ‘strangeness’ suddenly 
experienced by the analyst; or, three years earlier,°* when, pressed to 
specify the relationship he was establishing with the Lacan of conscious- 
ness ‘as a negation of the discourse of the other’, he replies that ‘Lacan 
has clarified the unconscious as a discourse which separates through 
language or, if you prefer, as a counter-finality of the spoken word’, 
and says that he ‘agrees’ with that Lacan. This doesn’t stop the author 
of the Ecrits, conversely, from paying his spectacular homage to the 
philosopher who, ‘in one of the most brilliant passages of Being and 
Nothingness’, theorizes the gaze as ‘object little a’. This doesn’t stop 
Sartre being acknowledged: ‘The gaze as Sartre conceives it is the gaze 
which takes me by surprise — in so far as it changes all the perspectives, 
the lines of force of my world, which it orders, from the point of 
nothingness where J am, in a sort of radiating reticulation of organisms.’ 
And, further on: ‘The gaze has such a privilege that it can go so far as to 
make scotomize — as I gaze — the eye of the person looking at me as an 
object...’*° This much is certain: The Transcendence of the Ego was the 
book in which, forty years before the work on Flaubert came out, there 
appeared for the first time this idea of a subject cracked, split, coming 
late to its unity, its organic nature being merely a specular effect of the 
gaze of the other, and it was published in 1936 — that is, the same year of 
the first public discussion, in Marienbad, of the theory of the Mirror 
Stage. What’s also certain is that the first published version of this same 
Mirror Stage, in 1949, after the Sixteenth International Congress of 
Psychoanalysis in Zurich, explicitly mentioned, even if Sartre’s name 
wasn’t quoted, ‘the contemporary philosophy of being and nothing- 
ness’.?° Is this what Foucault meant in the famous text in which he 
describes them both as ‘alternate contemporaries’? 

Foucault, precisely. Yes, Foucault, who, to the ‘lefty and cack-handed 
reflections’ of Sartre, would claim to oppose merely his notorious “philo- 
sophical and thus to some extent silent laughter’*’ — whereas Sartre, on 
his side, not wanting to be outdone and raising the pitch one tone higher 
in the scale of violence and, it has to be said, vulgarity, replied with a 
denunciation of Foucault’s thought as the ‘last barrage the bourgeoisie 
can still erect against Marx’.?® Doesn’t Foucault deploy a rigorously 
Sartrean discourse when he posits the primacy of historicity over es- 
sences, that of practices and productions over substances, or when he 
understands by subject that which ‘produces itself at a given moment’, 
the outcome of a multiplicity of ‘processes, practices, protocols, strategic 
mechanisms or events’? Foucault, at the outset of his oeuvre: my whole 
effort will consist in fragmenting the I who speaks, ensuring that it ts 
dispersed and scattered*” — but this is Sartre’s very project. Foucault, at 
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the end: ultimately all Pve done is to ‘produce a history of the different 
modes of subjectivation’ and of the way they ‘transform human beings 
and subjects’*” — isn’t this, once more, exactly what Sartre had an- 
nounced and, to a great extent, carried out? People were sometimes 
astonished to see Sartre and Foucault, after May °68, coming together 
as fellow-activists. But the reason is that they were already quite close. 
They already had been close, in secret. And Sartre knew it — he envisaged 
that he would write the last volume of The Family Idiot, the analysis of 
Madame Bovary, using so-called structuralist methods and techniques. 
Foucault also knew it — he had, throughout his lite, relationships of 
extreme ambivalence with the author of the Critique of Dialectical 
Reason. Sometimes he would claim that he didn’t want to know about 
this proximity — but with a suspiciously brusque and brutal tone of voice: 
for instance, on the day of the great man’s funeral, when he replied 
to Daniel Defert, ‘Why should I go? I don’t owe him anything!’, after 
which he of course went along, mingling with the crowd, doubtless 
moved?! ... Sometimes, on the contrary, he paid him homage and, espe- 
cially in the last interviews, *~ stated what he owed to the Sartre of The 
Transcendence of the Ego: and nobody was more capable of detecting the 
extraordinary tension between, on the one hand, the ethics of authenti- 
city in the Sartre of the final period, the self-adequation it presupposed, 
and, on the other hand, a ‘practice of the self? at once ‘complex and 
multiple’, which constrains us — still in Foucault’s words — to ‘constitute 
ourselves, manufacture ourselves, impose order on ourselves like a work 
a 

And then, finally, Deleuze, of all the moderns the one who went 
furthest in this attempt to dissolve a subject transformed, in the wake 
of Fourier, into a sort of fiction, artifice or allegory — and the one whom 
people tend to imagine, therefore, as the furthest removed from Sartre, 
the most foreign to his preoccupations and his universe. And yet... That 
there is a Sartre—Deleuze axis, and an axis specifically dominated by their 
shared adherence to an anti-humanist tradition, can be learnt from 
Tournier telling, in The Wind Spirit, of Deleuze’s, and his own, disap- 
pointment when they learned in 1946 that their revered master, the 
prince of the philosophical younger generation, had just, in his declar- 
ation urbi et orbi that existentialism was a humanism, pledged his 
renewed allegiance to the outmoded philosophy of the subject when he 
had been the one who had taught them to wean themselves from it. That 
this axis endured, that it was maintained at least out of nostalgia, 
remorse and distant gratitude, to be read between the lines, we learn 
from Deleuze himself confiding to Claire Parnet in 1978: ‘fortunately 
there was Sartre; Sartre was our Outside, he was really the breeze from 
the backyard; he was the unique combination that gave us the strength to 
put up with the new return to order; Sartre never stopped being that, not 
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a model, a method, or an example, but a bit of fresh air, a breeze even 
when he came to the café Flore, an intellectual who put a strange new 
spin on the very idea of the intellectual’.’’ And I myself have a precise 
memory: the period, a little earlier, when Deleuze and I still used to see 
each other; a late afternoon drink; his flat in the rue de Bizerte, both 
middle-class and untidy; his face already worn; his strand of dry hair; his 
hands, very beautiful but rather alarming with their very long finger- 
nails, which he never cut; the mischievous and rasping voice; and his 
greedy way of cross-questioning me about that ‘weird machine’ I was 
setting up, called the New Philosophy: ‘Go on...now tell me...how 
does this one get on with that one? and with that one? and then that one? 
and this slogan: “philosophy renewed”, do you really believe in it? Go 
on, but it’s too comical...that’s all over...there’s no philosophy left, 
never will be...the last philosopher was Sartre and, you see, we owe him 
everything....’ I am taking the context into account. And, first and 
foremost, the possible provocativeness. But, at the same time... Wasn’t 
there after all, in Sartre, the prefiguration of Deleuze’s beloved ‘molecu- 
lar’ identities, existing outside the great ‘molar’ constitutions? And 
hadn’t Sartre said everything about that rejection of the ‘person’ seen — 
in Deleuze’s words — as an allegory or a fiction? When Deleuze says, 
furthermore, that what exists is never ‘a’ consciousness but fragments, 
haecceities of consciousness, isn’t he merely embroidering an old intu- 
ition of Sartre’s at the same time as he is drawing, as he says, on the 
concepts of Duns Scotus? This is not a question. It’s obviously true. The 
century was Deleuzian only because it started out by being Sartrean. 
Sartre was at the origin, here again, of the entire modern tendency to 
dissolve the subject and the certainties of humanism. 


The Leibniz—-Spinoza—Merleau-Deleuze line against the 
‘ Descartes—Husserl-Levinas~Sartre axis 


But, at the same time, he split away from that tendency. 

And such was his genius, so immensely great was his strength and, in 
my eyes, his enormous merit that he stopped, not midway, but just before 
reaching the final stage of that trajectory and, having gone so far in the 
theoretical deconstruction of the subject, having said so much about its 
necessary humiliation, he turned round on himself one more time and 
interrupted the indictment he was himself drawing up = it’s pust as af this 
same Sartre who is, of all modern thinkers, the one who went furthest in 
the exploration of that inhumanity which is the real weft of humanity, 
suddenly pulled up short before the abyss and, if not exactly backtrack- 
ing, took a step sideways. 

Some examples, once again. 
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Three series of examples — and of texts — located and related to one 
another by one of the best commentators on Sartre’s work. * 

What did he criticize in Dos Passos? And how are we to explain the 
fact that, while borrowing his narrative models, he never completely 
adhered to his vision of the world and the subject? His transtixed char- 
acters, he says, caught in the murmur of the big city. His heroes at once 
talkative and mute. They seem to talk, it’s true. But it’s not really them. 
It’s an anonymous ‘one’ talking in their heads. It’s the ‘crowd’ expressing 
itself through their mouths. And the only noise rustling in their mouths 
and their heads is that of the incessant but empty words of the anonym- 
ous chorus of the big city. He criticizes him, to tell the truth, for having 
created subjects that are too perfectly Sartrean. He criticizes him, in 
short, for having taken the anti-humanist indictment he had himself 
drawn up to its logical conclusion. He criticizes him for men so perfectly 
dehumanized that there remains in them not the least shred of freedom. 

Faulkner? His empty, almost hollow consciousnesses again, inhabited 
by the murmur of the species or of the earth. His insignificant, almost 
moronic souls, chained to some very obscure and very ancient fate. He 
reads As | Lay Dying and Absalom. He celebrates them, invokes them, 
plays them off against the narrowness of the French-style novel (psycho- 
logical passions, bourgeois drama, inner life, etc.) on which he has 
declared war to the death. But he never misses an opportunity to mention 
what, in these great and so very dark novels, is none the less foreign to 
him: those ‘idiot’ characters, submerged in the turbulence, not of things, 
but of humans beings; those great stirrings of race and night in which the 
subject has been eclipsed; those opaque and terrible flaws; those secret 
but constitutive cracks; those absolute anti-subjects; those subjects which 
have so efficiently bid farewell to the illusions of subjectivism that here 
too there is no more room for even the hope of any freedom. 

And Ponge, finally? What has he got against Ponge? And how are we 
to explain the tact that, despite a very close kinship, he finally, here too, 
dissociated himself? The problem is, yet again, the mineral dream of a 
fusion of men and objects. It’s the vision, essentially Ponge’s vision, of 
man fallen into the world of stones and overcome by a slow but sure 
petrification. He criticizes Ponge, in words that are Ponge’s but could be 
his, not for having taken the side of things but for allowing them to win, 
the attempt to let the poem be assassinated by its object, the submerging 
of human language by an original language which is also an ‘initial 
storm’, the storm of things. The whole ‘secret of happiness’, says Taking 
Sides with Things, lies in the ‘refusal to consider as a defect the invasion 
of the personality by things’. Well, no, replies Sartre. And here again he 
pulls up short, braces himself — here he recoils in fright when faced with 
all the possible effects of that privilege that he too gave to things when he 
stripped the subject of its old pretensions to unity, stability and identity. 
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What does he criticize all three for? Where and when does he separate 
himself from those three great names which are the names of his masters 
but who rapidly ceased to sum him up? This way of allowing the 
inhuman to triumph over the human. This erasing of the boundary 
between things and words, world and consciousness. He, Sartre, didn’t 
say that! That’s not what he wanted! And, above all, that’s not why he 
broke with Bergson. The result is that there is a Sartre, the same Sartre, 
who, without taking back a single word of his indictment of humanism, 
without denying or regretting a single aspect of that pulverizing of the 
subject-form to which he had proceeded, reaffirms, in extremtis, the rights 
of a subjectivity that is doubtless in ruins, minuscule, as empty as it 
possibly could be, but still directed at things and hence not reducible to 
them — still the Husserlian idea of intentionality. ... 


There are, if we want to look at things from a loftier point of view, two 
great traditions. 

The mountain ridge which leads to Deleuze but by way of Spinoza and 
Leibniz and which, to a certain extent, is that of Merleau-Ponty: a 
homogeneous being, they say; a continuous stream of existents creating 
as it were a teleology of meaning born in the animal sphere before 
unfolding itself in that of human beings; a sort of chain, leading from 
the humblest to the most complex, at least to the most animate; and there 
is no privilege for the subject; no specificity in relation to other existents; 
a subject melted and mingled into the soft dough of things. ... Leibniz: 
proceeding, says the Monadology, by nuances and gradations, without 
gaps or jumps, the chain begins with ‘vegetal torpor’, continues with 
‘animality’, culminates in consciousness and memory. Merleau: we 
shouldn’t even say ‘begins’, or ‘continues’, or ‘culminates’, so much are 
these existents mixed together, the different states interwoven, sense and 
nonsense interlaced, subtle bodies and lived consciousnesses, world and 
spirit reciprocally made savage, ceaseless compromises between an ‘I 
think’ endemic in the universe of the pre-human, and a world inhabited, 
conversely, by a sort of mental substance, of fumbling and shapeless 
thought. And then, at the end of the chain, an inheritance from both 
Leibniz and Merleau, Deleuze’s planes of immanence, their generalized 
machinery, those arrangements of desire such that we can no longer tell 
what stl belongs to atfect and what bas plugged itself ito matter, those 
becoming-women, becoming-children, becoming-animals, becoming- 
flowers which the preface to Guy Hocquenghem’s L’Aprés Mai des 
faunes said are the height of desire — that ‘chaosmos’, that ‘ecosophy’, 
into which, as a result, the exercise of philosophy resolves itself. | think? 
No. There is thought. I am less its author than its mouthpiece. Less cause 
than effect. What is true of desire is also true of thought, so that no one, 
and especially not I, can say where, when, how or with what this thought 
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begins. Speculative decentring. This enlarged reason the exploration of 
which — Merleau again — remains the task of reason. This body of 
thought, this flesh of the idea, which is - Merleau again — the great 
adventure of thought. The subject, for this triad Leibniz-Mgrleau- 
Deleuze? No subject at all. A myth, a dream and a representation. 

And there is a second mountain ridge which leads from Descartes to 
Levinas passing by way of Husserl and Sartrean existentialism, and the 
message of which, in Sartre, becomes: perhaps there is indeed a chain; 
perhaps there is, in each subject, this temptation (this risk? this inevitable 
result?) of becoming-thing in the midst of things, of the fusion of the 
subject and things; perhaps it isn’t so easy to draw a line between things 
and subjects, the hell of infra-psvchology and that of psychology; and 
what's certain in any case is that we have to get rid of His Majesty the Self 
of the philosophies of Man and Consciousness; but at the same time, be 
careful! Beware of the effects of this confusion if you let it go to its logical 
conclusion! Beware of turning us into petrified men, become-flowers, 
bicycles, etc. I, Sartre, say: however unthinkable the subject may be, 
however much I believe it to have succumbed to the powers of disinte- 
gration, we must do everything we can, none the less, to re-establish it as 
a hypothesis and a fiction! The subject as hypothesis. The subject as a 
stop valve. The subject as a stitch in an unravelling piece of knitting or as 
an interruption in the chain of existents of Leibniz and Merleau-Ponty. 
Festasy of this subject. Its necessary ex-istence and eminence. Act as if - 
yes, as if! — it were possible to make a subject arise from that layer of mud 
in which, as the members of the triad say, there germinate together 
thoughts without consciousnesses and consciousnesses that have barely 
opened out. Wager (yes, wager: the subject is no longer a being, it’s a 
wager) on a dialectic of desire which, as in Hegel, will drag us from the 
torpor of the universe of animals and things so as, little by little, to give 
birth to the Spirit. There is the Hegel of whom Merleau said that he is ‘at 
the origin of everything great that has been done in philosophy for a 
century’ and, in particular, the imperilling of subject—object duality. But 
there is also the Hegel invoked by Sartre and who, in spite of that 
ceaseless movement transforming things into consciousness and con- 
sciousness into things, finally re-establishes the ultimate privilege of the 
Spirit and, through the Spirit, of something which in the end more closely 
resembles consciousness than it does a thing. There is thought, said the 
Leibnizo-Deleuzo-Merleaupontians: and I heard in that ‘there is’ (the es 
gibt of Heidegger) the great murmur of the word made thing, the triumph 
of the ‘one’ of the non-person, or — why not? — of opinion, that ‘con- 
sciousness of a saurian’, that ‘rudimentary consciousness’ of which Mal- 
raux’s interlocutor speaks in Lazare. There is thought, echoes the 
Sartrean: but he insists on the ‘there’ of ‘there is’; he takes a running 
jump up to the ‘there’; it’s a high jump to make; he gives this ‘there is’ all 
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its vigour, restores its hidden strength, its upwelling power, its violence; 
he says ‘there is’, and there wells up, yes, the very upwelling of the word, 
its untimeliness, its event — there wells up the humble splendour of a 
subjectivity that has torn itself away from the universe of chores, ex- 
tracted itself from opinion, the words of others and a worn-out culture so 
that there may dawn real outlines of thought, flashes, flickers, a light 
stronger than the night, a word that roams and strays, but is authentic 
and prepared to take risks. 


Sartre and Merleau, then. 

We can say for the sake of simplicity: Sartre against Merleau, and vice 
versa. 

There is part of me which cannot fail to hear Merleau (and thus 
Deleuze) when he sees in the erection of this subject melodramatically 
raised against the world the source of a great peril: and what if it were 
here, he says, if it were in this final subjectivism, that lay the real source 
of totalitarianism? What if the great, the very first mistake, was to 
separate out the worlds of the ‘in-itself’ and the ‘for-itself? and thus to 
give the ‘for-itself’ all power over an ‘in-itself’ which has, today, the face 
of matter but tomorrow will have, and with the same effects, the face of 
other faces, and hence that of other ‘for-themselves’ or other conscious- 
nesses in so far as they wear faces? What if it were in this final madness of 
the cogito, in this face-to-face between a consciousness that has again 
become sovereign and a world rendered shapeless by that very sover- 
eignty — what if it were in this radical separation between two orders 
doomed to meet only in the form of shock or catastrophe, that was born 
the temptation of fanaticism, of intolerance, and the temptation to turn 
the Party into an absolute? In short, what if Sartre had here opened the 
way for his future totalitarianism? 

Worse: this part of me cannot fail to give the same Merleau (and hence 
the same Deleuze) all the credit for complex, sophisticated, modern 
thought — it cannot fail to side with them when they say, what is the 
meaning of this final salvaging of the subject? What is the meaning of this 
face-to-face, senseless as it is, with things? Isn’t there any intermediary 
world? Any symbolic middle ground of history? Is the universe that rigid 
space, without cross-overs or passage ways, between the domains of in- 
itself and for-itself? Isn’t this a terribly simple vision? a naive one? Don’t 
we thereby shut off access to the one thing which matters, that flesh of 
the world, half in-itself, half for-itself, which is the true real that we all 
have to do with? Don’t we shut ourselves off from that ‘third order’ 
which is neither that of things nor that of souls, but that of the in- 
between, an edge, on which ‘philosophies of inner and outer’ falter, for 
‘inner becomes outer’ and vice versa, in a link ‘without concession’ 
between orders that a Sartrean would declare to be disjunct?’? Isn’t it 
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Merleau, in a word, who opens up the most productive paths when he 
compares, for instance, the mystery of history to that of the Incarnation 
(a history in which the subject is all the more at ease the more it is always 
already kneaded into a prior subjectivity which has, so to speak, sedi- 
mented itself in it), or when he says that there is a knowing of the body 
and, within this knowing, many different regions of this knowing, so to 
speak, a knowing of the eye, of the hand, of the skin, of every organ, or of 
every fragment of an organ (the thing is a correlate of the body, he 
explains; of the soul but also of the body; and it is difficult not to accept 
all the novelty that this simple thesis introduces into the traditional 
philosophies of the subject) or when finally he says (in an admirable 
phrase) ‘all thought known by us occurs in and to flesh’? 

But there is another part of me that can only be horrified by the very 
idea of this univocal being, without difference or transcendence, in which 
men, plants, things, animals are placed on the same plane surtace — this 
‘plane’ where there no longer exists anything but a swarming of ‘folds’, 
equivalent ‘singularities’, dispersed, pure ‘haecceities’. Does it really 
represent progress, this vision of a world in which psychology becomes 
a region of physiology and ethics a variation on the old mechanistic 
schemas? Is it lovable, this philosophy capable of telling us that the 
avatars of a tick lying in wait can have more sense and importance 
than the suffering of a Kosovar or a Chechen? On this point I haven’t 
changed my point of view since Barbarism with a Human Face. 1 con- 
tinue to have a holy dread of all the forms, however sophisticated, of 
naturalism and vitalism. 

This second part of me cannot fail to be tempted, either, to reverse the 
indictment for totalitarianism drawn up by Merleau against Sartre: isn’t 
the first totalitarianism, as Levinas said, the one which decrees that Being 
is tull, without a flaw, saturated with itself? Isn’t there an ontological 
totalitarianism which precedes all the others and is that of the night of 
‘there is’, the impersonality of the /ogos, its murmurous and all-enveloping 
silence? And isn’t setting up a subject to confront this Being, wagering 
on its excess, imagining that it can be the source of an utterance which 
begins and ends with it, the anti-totalitarian move par excellence? Sartre 
or the hypothesis of the subject. Sartre or the primacy, despite everything, 
of the ‘soul’, or consciousness, over all things. What is a thing? he asks. It 
is to be belated with regard to consciousness. What is it for this thing to 
exist? It is to have this status of object of a consciousness or an act of 
knowing. And what, then, is it to be a subject? It is to become conscious, 
to become knowing — without ever becoming confused with the thing 
known or conceived. You can say what you like. At the end of an age 
which was so ready to treat bodies as things, confronted by the century of 
Auschwitz and the Gulag (which is, after all, the century in which men 
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were reduced to zeros, or rubbish, or mere products), the message de- 
serves a hearing. 

In short, there is a second part of me — the essential part, at bottom — 
which would like to see Sartre recognized for having the dual merit of 
modernity and moral sense: an unprecedented enterprise in opening 
people’s philosophical eyes, a breath-taking anticipation of the most 
productive intuitions of structuralist thought and the human sciences, 
the first and not the least of the deconstructions of humanism in the line 
of Heidegger (up to and including the ‘death of man’ or his ‘imminent’ 
disappearance, which he, too, constantly referred to, long before Fou- 
cault, if only in his texts on Mallarmé);°° and then, as if, as early as the 
thirties and the text on intentionality on which, to tell the truth, every- 
thing hinges, he had understood the use that certain bastards could make 
otf a world in which it had been decreed that man is really dead, the wager 
on a ‘subject’ to whom, since he is no longer an ‘existent’, there remains 
the resource of being an idea — but that’s already a great deal, an idea! it’s 
a principle! it’s the rule of an ethics! it’s the possible ground on which 
rights can be established! it’s what makes a man, even if he is no longer 
the image of Man, subject to the jurisdiction of the rights of man! The 
circle is squared. That is the merit of a philosophy which wagered, as 
i have said, on both intelligence and virtue. How can we ensure, after the 
death of man, that the rights of man are not the dead rights of a dead 
man? Well, the answer is before our eyes. Sartre. Old Sartre. We had 
stopped reading him. But, armed with the single idea of ‘intentionality’ 
and his mind-blowing encounter with Husserl, he had long ago solved 
our equation for us. 


4 


2 


Wuat is A MONSTER? (BIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS) 


Autobiography People are always wondering: why didn’t Sartre write 
his Ethics? Why did he keep referring so constantly to that ‘great Ethics’ 
announced at the end of Being and Nothingness, though he only ever 
published ‘notes’ for it? No less interesting, though rarely raised, is the 
other question: why, apart from Words, which stops at his twelfth year, in 
other words at the decisive event of his mother’s remarriage, did he leave 
no real ‘Memoirs’? There’s the biographical explanation: this very event, 
the unspeakable brutality of this remarriage in the eyes of the child-king 
who had planned, when he grew up, to marry his pretty mummy;! and 
the fact that this pain was probably the unspeakable part of his life - 
evoked, to be sure, albeit indirectly, through the astounding kinship of 
destiny with Baudelaire, and otherwise unspoken, methodically stifled, 
thereby arresting a biographical enterprise which, being unable either to 
think the event or to skip over it, remained irremediably blocked at the 
threshold of that twelfth year. But there is the other explanation which is, 
of course, not unlinked to the first: for someone to tell the story of 
themselves, there must be a self whose story can be told; to compose 
memoirs, you need a memory that works and 1s prepared to act itself out 
or put itself at risk; but Sartre had no memory; he had fewer memories 
than if he were twelve years old; that was the way he was made, that was 
the way he made hiniself, the ‘T that he ‘was’ was so programmed, by the 
family saga and the rest, that the very idea of telling his life story, 
of totalizing its episodes, simply had no meaning. Whose life? Mine? 
But who is this ‘I? Where is it supposed to get its identity from? And 
what coherence, above all, is there between the I telling the story and the 
I whose story 1s told? He did, it’s true, write Words. He produced, via his 
pretace to Aden Arabie, his essay ‘Merleau-Ponty’ and his innumerable 
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interviews, bits and pieces of that impossible autobiography. But the 
grand narrative which would totalize that existence, his Confessions, 
his Manhood — that’s what both his neurosis and his system prevented 
him from ever writing, right up to the end. 


Introspection Sartre, then, was the author of Words. And he was al- 
ready, before Words, the author of the War Diaries. But these diaries, 
precisely, say: ‘I went more than fifteen years without looking at myself 
living’, ‘I didn’t interest myself at all’, and, what’s more, ‘I don’t think 
there’s any advantage in spending one’s whole life delousing oneself’. 
Then, a bit further on, observing that he has apparently changed and 
that, on account of the war, he’s in the process of changing his principles: 
‘after the war I shall no longer keep this diary, or if I do so, I shall no 
longer speak about myself in it. ] don’t want to be haunted by myself till 
the end of my days.’* And even later on, much later on, while he was 
immersed in the writing of The Family Idiot, this phrase from Flaubert 
which delighted him and seemed to justify, once again, the pledge not 
to tell his life story: ‘you are without the least doubt like me, you all 
have the same terrible and boring depths’.’ He almost kept his promise. 
With the exception, once more, of Words — but we shall see how, 
why and in what context — Sartre would never indulge in the vertigo of 
introspection. Know yourself, said the humanism of the Amiel tendency. 
Do not know yourself, replied Sartrean anti-humanism. Why should you 
know yourself, why should you exhaust yourself in vain introspection, 
since the inside is an empty place, a being of reason, a breath of wind, a 
flow? The self isn’t hateful, it isn’t anything. It isn’t vain, it’s without 
density. No need to put on airs, to adopt tragic, vengeful, Pascalian 
accents to vituperate the horror of the self and its vertigo. It’s enough 
to realize that there is, literally, nothing to be gained from observing it. 
This is what Nietzsche says when he talks about ‘liquidating the inner 
livestock’. It’s the position of Lawrence when he attacks, even before 
Malraux, the ‘dirty little secret’. And it’s basically the opposite of Freud, 
who for his part speaks of ‘the unconscious’ as one of those black holes 
the existence, and extreme density, of which were discovered by the 
astronomy of the period. Nietzsche (and Lawrence) against Freud. Sartre 
was, with Nietzsche (and Lawrence), one of those who most valiantly 
fought against the ‘personological’ temptation. Thought against psych- 
ology. The liking for thought against the love of the self and its various 
doings. What is of interest in the self — Sartre will never budge from this — 
is only what goes beyond the self, exceeds the self, implies the world. The 
only thing deserving to be retained, in a soul, is what allows us to break 
anchorage with ‘ego-cracy’ (Lacan), with the ‘old and illustrious [ 
(Nietzsche, again). 
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Transparency There’s nothing to hide, says Sartre. Nothing to store, so 
nothing to hide. No interiority, so no secret either. No subjectivity, no 
fold or recess of the consciousness — so no need for a realm of shadow 
or any intimacy to be protected. This is the limit — but at the samt time 
the consequence — of Sartre’s anti-humanism. It’s what, in this anti- 
humanism — in other respects so fertile — has always seemed to me 
terrifying. To Bianca Lamblin, who, the first time they went out together, 
wanted, as you will remember, to draw the curtain of the room he had 
taken her to, he said: ‘what we [are] going to do should be done in broad 
daylight’. The demon of sincerity. An intoxication with limpidity. See 
everything. Show everything. And, regulating the non-relationships be- 
tween non-subjects, an imperative of visibility which dangerously recalls 
Foucault’s great panoptical schemes. This is the Sartrean variant of the 
will to purity. It’s the point of contact between this first Sartre and his 
future totalitarian temptation. It will be one of the sources of his most 
deadly fantasies. Except that we haven't got there yet. There is a history 
of the will to transparency in the life, and the work, of Sartre. There is a 
Sartre for whom this will is absolute, imperative, without limits and, 
thus, political. But for the first Sartre, the artistic, Nietzschean, rebellious 
Sartre, for this young Sartre and for his aristocratic ethic, transparency 1s 
valid, as is the rest, only between equals — which is as much as to say, 
between Simone de Beauvoir and him, or between him and a few rare 
intimate friends. As for the rest, as for the others, all the other women 
and men he came across, the witnesses of their two lives, the more or less 
docile objects of their desire, transitory lovers and mistresses, ephemeral 
friends and comrades, they deserved to be talked to, as among the 
Gypsies, in the language of the enemy. Say everything? Really everything? 
Come off it! Sartre would spend his life, like everyone, lying, lying to 
himself, outsmarting this woman, gaining time with that one, pushing 
them in turn back into a kind of obscurity and thereby compartmental- 
izing his triple, quadruple, quintuple life: women of shadow and light, 
contingent and necessary — what an admission! 


Psychoanalysis A priori, of course, mistrust. Resistance. For private 
reasons, first and toremost: here’s a man who halted his autobiography 
at twelve because it was the age at which his mother came and told 
him that there was another man, and she loved him, and that none the 
less it would be best if he called him his ‘uncle’ — how could he have 
had a simple relationship with psychoanalysis? But there are also (above 
all?) theoretical reasons: here’s a philosopher who wagered on the tran- 
scendence of the ego, its existence, its final rising from the nauseating 
marshlands of the in-itself, its ultimate dignity — how could he fail to be 
bothered by a doctrine which, not content with plunging us into the 
abysses of personology, not content with being, more than any other, 
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obsessed with the pile of secrets and the means of disclosing them, argues, 
to crown it all, for the immanence of the aforesaid ego, immersed in an 
ocean of instincts that govern it without it being aware of the fact? Ah, 
the horror of this black soul, crawling with fantasies and moods, reptil- 
ian, impenetrable! Oh, those sallow faces, those indecipherable wrinkles, 
the spiders of misery and time, the slums of the soul, nasty intoxications, 
all that the first Sartrean philosophy dreamt of being able to sweep away 
on the wind of his cherished freedom and of whose terrible reality 
Freudianism reminded him! I imagine Sartre during those years. I im- 
agine him, at the café de Flore, reading in the way he read — in other 
words, leafing through — the treatises Pontalis passed on to him. He could 
read as fast as he wanted to. He had, like all warrior philosophers, an 
infallible detector, attached to the end of his philosophical rifle, which 
immediately alerted him to his mortal enemy. No, but tell me, Ponta- 
lis... This business about the unconscious... This way of telling us we 
are acted on, subjected, dependent on this, prisoners of that... He’s not a 
philosopher, your Freud, he’s a cop... He’s not even a cop, he’s a discip- 
linary batallion... You have to choose, old man... It’s him or us... His 
ethic or ours... Discourse against discourse ...our emporium or his... If 
he’s right, Pm wrong; if I’m right, he’s the one who’s wrong...So I'm 
declaring total war on him, without mercy... 

Hence, at all events, some definitive declarations: ‘I don’t believe in the 
unconscious.’* Remarks that are so categorical as to be puerile: my father 
having died young and having given me the chance to be, for ever, that 
‘dead young man who did not have time to be my father and who could, 
today, be my son’, has by hastily retreating given me the advantage of a 
‘very incomplete Oedipus complex’, so that, as an ‘eminent psychoana- 
lyst’ puts it, I find myself in the thoroughly unusual situation of having no 
super-ego.” Judgements like cannon shots, so peremptory that we don’t 
know whether to laugh at them, get angry or worried about them — or 
treat them, not as judgements, but as symptoms: ‘psychoanalysis has no 
principles, it has no theoretical foundation [...] it accompanies — as in 
the work of Jung and in certain works of Freud — a completely innocuous 
mythology’.® There’s also the story of the man with the tape-recorder. 
The episode I have already mentioned of that patient who broke the 
contract by bringing a recording apparatus into his analyst’s study with 
the intention of unmasking his fake knowledge, his appetite for power, 
his sordid instincts that made him behave like a policeman. And the 
malevolent pleasure Sartre took in publishing the transcription of the 
ensuing exchange in Les Temps modernes, against the advice of Pingaud 
and Pontalis, lending his hand to that acting-out which in his enthusiasm 
he did not hesitate to describe as a stroke of genius. The man with the 
tape-recorder, Jean-Pierre Abrahams, says: you can’t cure people, ‘you 
can only pass on your problems with your father, which you can't 
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resolve; and from one session to the next you drag victims along like that 
with the problem of your father’. Dr X, panic-stricken, running out of 
expertise and arguments, and unable to find a way to recover his lost 
ascendancy: ‘I’m going to phone 609 and have you taken away, 609, the 
police, and they'll throw you out.’ The man with the tape-recorder: “The 
police? Dada? That’s it! Your dad’s a policeman! You’re going to phone 
daddy to come and get me!...’ It is in vain that Sartre protests that he is 
not a false friend, but a fellow-traveller of Freudianism. It is in vain that 
he adopts his most roguish tones to say, ‘I have no intention — and what is 
more, no means — of making |psychoanalysis| look ridiculous,’ I’m just 
presenting a document, a humble raw document, ‘a benign and beneficial 
provocation to controversy’. The fact remains that he really lends a hand 
to carrying out an act — the first of its kind — of anti-Freudian terrorism. 
The fact remains that he really takes sides with the theses of the ‘Man 
with the tape-recorder’, described as ‘a subject in the sense (sic) that 
Marx says of the proletariat that it is the subject of history’: the violence 
of the analytical relation...the feudal relation of analyst and analy- 
sand... prostration...a weekly or bi-weekly abdication...an intoler- 
able dependence...and now, liberation...it’s not Abrahams talking 
but Sartre himself, in his fervent, passionate presentation of this ‘psycho- 
analytical dialogue’. There remains the guerilla war, underhand or furi- 
ous but in any case never-ending, of which this episode is a particularly 
spectacular illustration, but which was to find, as the years went by (at 
the time, for instance, of the appearance of the British anti-psychiatry of 
Laing and of Cooper), a thousand other arenas of activity. There remains 
the ambition, crazy, but formulated as such and experienced as suffi- 
ciently important to occupy the whole of the last part of Being and 
Nothingness, of replacing that empirical psychoanalysis by a new psy- 
choanalysis of which he would be the Freud, in which the Genet case and 
then Flaubert would be the Dora and Schreber cases, and the principles 
of which would be opposed, term for term, to those of an authoritarian, 
insecurely based, detestable psychoanalysis: on my right (Freudian psy- 
choanalysis) the unconscious, the complex, the alarming libido, the 
struggle against influences, the opacity of self to self, the shackling of 
the subject to obscure forces, the law of the past, enslavement to the 
given, perhaps enslavement as such; on my left (Sartrean psychoanalysis) 
the dream of transparency, the fundamental project and free choice, 
lucidity and bad faith, the intractable freedom of the subject, the face- 
to-face relationship between analyst and analysand, perhaps the end to 
the analytical couch — in short, another psychoanalysis, luminous, trans- 
parent, a joyful hubbub, is that OK for you, Mummy? 

And at the same time it’s not so simple. 

For this crazy project, this way of saying to us: ‘I, Dr Sartre, am 
speaking...’, can be assigned two very different meanings. 
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We can say to ourselves, for instance, what a misunderstanding! how 
pathetic! the laborious home-made quality of this existential psycho- 
analysis by comparison with the opening, by Freud, of a new continent 
of Science! Is it really valid, to begin with? Does it carry weight? Isn’t this 
very idea that the Freudian unconscious enslaves us to some obscure, 
natural, instinctual, even animal part of man completely absurd? Doesn’t 
it gO against everything that any serious readings of Freud, starting with 
those of Lacan, have managed to tell us about a practice whose first 
priority is discourse, and, to put it simply, culture? And wasn’t Thomas 
Mann, for instance, infinitely more clear-sighted when, thirty or forty 
years earlier, in the middle of the rise of the Nazis, he contrasted the fine 
lucidity of Freud’s lesson to the wave of obscurantism that was beginning 
to submerge Germany and Europe?” Didn’t Sartre thereby miss the great 
enterprise of the twentieth century? Didn’t he cut himself off from a 
whole period which — while he was saying that the subject was nothing, 
just a flux, or a word, and that the unconscious in turn was a shapeless 
knot of vipers, vaguely primitive and obscene, which he didn’t ‘believe’ in 
— was starting to explore, in major theoretical breakthroughs, the play of 
the libido and its effects on language? And isn’t this the key, much more 
than his attacks on Foucault, or structuralist Marxism, or semiology, or 
Lévi-Strauss, the real reason for the decline of his influence from the 
sixties onward? And then, finally, does anyone have the right to behave 
like this? Isn’t it heart-breaking to see him, on the pretext that it doesn’t 
square with his theory of freedom, treat so casually that monument 
which is Freudianism? Isn’t he ridiculous, this writer who, turning his 
intimate necessities into a philosophical virtue and, being tongue-tied by 
an unspeakable family romance, dared to write, bang in the middle of the 
twentieth century, ‘Among the Aeneas figures that bear on their backs 
their Anchises, I pass from one shore to the other, alone, and detesting 
those invisible progenitors saddling their sons all their lives long’, or 
wlto, later, at the height of the Lacan vogue, and after he had failed to 
get the project of his Freud Scenario accepted by Huston, finished — and 
in what a tone of voice — by laying down his arms: it was impossible for 
‘me, a Frenchman, from the pure Cartesian tradition, and imbued with 
rationalism’ to ‘understand Freud’?’ Sartre and his freedom... Sartre and 
his philosophy of the subject... Why didn’t he just tell us, straight out: 
‘there we are! it’s perfectly simple! I wanted to be free! and there were, 
blocking my path, those Freudian schoolteachers, those bogeymen, those 
inigidiiigures...°? 

But there is also another way of taking things. We can, first, decide that 
he paints a very appealing picture of Freud as a young insurgent, rising 
against his masters, uncertain, tormented, as he appears in the Freud 
Scenario,’ based on the Jones biography and whose real tarling was not 
thatit was bad, or unfaithtul to the spirit ot Freudranism, but simply thar 
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it lasted five hours. We can note, secondly, that Sartre’s position with 
regard to Freudianism evolved over the years: ‘it’s incontestable’, he said 
himself, that he had ‘felt in youth a profound repugnance for psycho- 
analysis’; this repugnance, he insists, was similar to his ‘blind igrlorance 
of class struggle’, of ‘dialectical materialism’ and Marxism; so that to say 
it like this and in this tone of voice, to evoke that distant time in which 
the idea of the ‘unconscious’ could only shock the ‘Frenchman’ he was, 
brought up in the pure ‘Cartesian tradition’ and ‘imbued with rational- 
ism’, inevitably leads us to think that this time is over and that a second 
period, that of existential psychoanalysis, has succeeded it. We can 
observe, thirdly, that this existential psychoanalysis, though it may 
seem hard to believe it, doesn’t invalidate as much as he says the theoret- 
ical presuppositions of so-called empirical, that is, Freudian psychoanaly- 
sis. Sartre agrees, for instance, with the place given to childhood in the 
breaking in of the human animal; he isn’t far, in The Childhood of a 
Leader, and in the description it presents of the becoming-Fascist of a son 
of good family in the thirties, from an orthodox analysis in terms of 
identification, introjection, projection; when he says that ‘today psycho- 
analysis alone enables us to study the process by which a child, groping in 
the dark, is going to attempt to play, without understanding it, the social 
role which adults impose upon him’;'' when he repeats that psycho- 
analysis, and it alone, ‘will show us whether he stifles in his role, whether 
he seeks to escape, or is entirely assimilated into it’; when, finally, he 
assigns it the role of seeking the ‘crucial event of childhood and the 
psychic crystallization around that event’, he 1s doubtless thinking of 
‘his’ psychoanalysis, but it is hard to see what a Freudian would find to 
object to in these formulations; and as for his analyses of bad faith, as for 
the description of the young woman who pretends to have left her hand 
in her suitor’s without noticing it, in what way does it contradict the 
Freudian hypothesis of false consciousness or the unconscious (whose 
importance he did after all recognize, for instance in his Le Havre lecture 
on the birth of the interior monologue: ‘the unconscious, an unknown, 
unexplored world, the unconscious, a great wave of which consciousness 
is only the foam....’)?'? And then, fourthly and finally, we can above all 
come to the conclusion that the author of The Transcendence of the Ego, 
the excessive phenomenologist so profoundly attached to the idea of an 
ego that is pure activity, the anti-humanist resolved to track down (even 
in Husserl — so why not also in Freud?) the residues of mechanism, 
biologism — in a word, substantialism — that infect modern thought and 
are evidence that it is still rooted in the closed world of the nineteenth 
century — we can conclude that this man is, on the contrary, liquidating 
the residues of personology which subsist, either in Freud’s original 
theory, or in what his disciples have thought proper to make of it: what 
else does he say when he calls into question the psycho-biological use of 
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the notion of libido,'* or the notion of the complex,'* or the excessively 
concrete, almost too materialist figurations, of Freud’s dual topic? What 
else is he doing when he contrasts the ‘desire’ of Being and Nothingness, 
and then the ‘need’ of the Critique of Dialectical Reason, with the 
‘instinct’ which Freud on occasion said should be interpreted only in 
‘physiological or chemical terms’?!” Is it a commonplace anti-Freudian 
expressing himself when he declares himself shocked, in Freud, by the 
‘recourse to physiological and biological language’ used to articulate the 
most revolutionary and most fertile aspects of his discovery?'® The 
situation, in this case, is reversed. It is he, Sartre, who is in advance in 
the modernity stakes. It is he who tracks down, in psychoanalysis, the 
last alluvial deposits left by the withdrawal of the black tide of occultism. 
And then, this can, once again, be said in two ways. 


1 There would be a major modern critique of psychoanalysis, that of 
Deleuze and Guattari, which criticizes Freud, broadly speaking, for the 
excessive simplicity of his mechanisms: the productions of the uncon- 
scious, explains the Anti-Oedipus, are so much richer than you would 
think from their imprisoning in the conventional notions of id, ego, 
super-ego, phallus, name-of-the-father! The real functioning of desire 
becomes so much more fascinating when you examine its collective 
organizations, its productions, its machinations — in short, once you 
agree to envisage the way in which it is organized, not internally, but 
with the outside! Now this is more or less what Sartre was already 
saying. This is one of the possible meanings of his critique of psychology 
and metapsychology. It’s the basis of his denunciation of the perils of 
egology and personology. It is, above all, another way of expressing an 
anxiety that was already that of phenomenology and the structural link it 
established between consciousness and the world of the outside. Hence it 
is no coincidence if the episode of the ‘man with the tape-recorder’ was 
taken up by Deleuze and Guattari as one of the major scenes they 
invoked — nor if Sartre, in his introduction to the document, alluded to 
a ‘new generation of psychiatrists’ which is ‘trying to create relationships 
of reciprocity between themselves and the people they treat’ and in which 
it is difficult not to recognize the British (Laing...) and Italian (Basa- 
glia...) anti-psychiatrists that were to be invoked in turn, as their 
founding fathers, by the very same Deleuze-Guattari. Sartre, a precursor 
of the Anti-Oedipus. 

2 Far from liquidating psychoanalysis, he radicalizes it. Far from 
regretting the fact, as is always said, and as he himself often suggested, 
that Freudianism got involved in the management of our inner livestock, 
he regrets the fact that it didn’t get more involved, or more effectively, or 
more rigorously, and didn’t avoid falling into the most obvious traps set 
for it by the sciences of its time. A hyper-Freudian Sartre. A Sartre more 
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Freudian than Freud himself. Didn’t Freud say, in his Iatroduction to 
Psychoanalysis, that we had to cast aside everything that is not ‘a purely 
psychological notion’?! So there we are. That’s where he’s heading. And 
when he says that he ‘doesn’t believe’ in the unconscious, he mé@ans, in 
reality, that he doesn’t want anything to do with that neurophysiological, 
mechanistic, psycho-biological reading of it that Freud authorized; he 
means: | am playing Freud off against Freud, the good Freud against the 
bad — there is a ‘mythology of the unconscious’ that I can’t accept and 
which represents it as a mixture of obscure ‘finalism’ and obtuse ‘mech- 
anism’.'* Wasn't it Freud’s great merit to have undermined the sacred 
unity of the self and to have shown that the subject, basically, is never ‘in 
its right place’? Again, he is pushing on in that direction. He adds to the 
Freudian critique of the cogito what he himself understood, after Hus- 
serl, of the inevitable splitting of the self. With the result that, on this 
hypothesis, he outlined a move tor which Jacques Lacan was later to 
claim the merit and which consists in ensuring the junction of phenom- 
enology and Freudianism — somewhat as Tran Duc Thao, on a different 
scale of things, and in his own words, ‘tried to annex Husserl to Marx’.!” 
Could it be that Sartre rallied to a Freudianism that was Lacanian right 
from the start? There’s this remark, in a late text, the interview with 
Conta and Rybalka on the publication of The Family Idiot: ‘I no longer 
believe in certain forms of the unconscious even though Lacan’s concep- 
tion of the unconscious is more interesting. ...’~° 

The last word goes to Pontalis, extracted from the issue of Les Temps 
modernes that published ‘The Man with the Tape-recorder’ followed by 
the principle documents in the debate aroused by this publication: ‘one 
day we will have to write the history of the ambiguous relation, made up 
of equally profound attraction and reservations, that Sartre has had with 
psychoanalysis for the past thirty years, and perhaps even reread his 
work from this point of view’.7! 


The monster of writing Thought without psychology? The work. The 
machine for producing and writing. Because he was not interested in 
himself, because he had declared total war on the forces and forms of the 
inside, Sartre experienced himself as a veritable machine for creating, for 
accumulating literature: there’s life, of course; there is the order of the 
other desires in which are also played out his adventure and his destiny; 
but granted this, the fact remains that he experienced himself as a 
machine functioning at full blast and transforming into words of his 
own the words of others, their books, their dreams, their objects, their 
waste products, their personal histories, their perceptions, all that huge 
pile of raw material that we have seen him amassing, in Le Havre, in his 
interminable years of apprenticeship. ‘] know very well that Iam only a 
machine for making books’ - the words are from Chateaubriand, quoted 
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as an intermediary epigraph in the middle of the second part of Words; 
but it expresses well that self-instrumentalization, that way of bending 
time, life, the incidents of life, women, his body, to the sole and unique 
purpose of forming and manufacturing words. ‘] must construct, con- 
struct anything at all but construct’ — the words this time are his; they 
occur in a remark made in 1926 to Simone Jollivet;*? and in their very 
vagueness, in their undifferentiated object (construct, yes... but what?), 
they express this will to machinate, to scheme — they speak of the work or, 
at that time, of the projected work, as a compression, expansion, accumu- 
lation of crazy, monstrous machines, vaguely coupled to one another, junk 
shop, anvils, rolling-mills. ‘The problem is full employment,’ he says: 
those words, reported by Lanzmann,”” are again his, and if they express 
his relationship, suicidal and neurotic, with his drug, they are equally 
revealing about what, in the excessive consumption of amphetamines, 
was again required by this self-perception as a pure machine for treating, 
spitting out, disgorging, without respite or reserve, literary material. And, 
lastly, in connection with Mallarmé, the pure poet, the absolute artist, this 
remark which on reflection is stranger than it seems: ‘shortly before the 
gigantic development of new technologies, he invented a technology of 
poetry; at the same time as Taylor was taking it into his head to mobilize 
men to make their labour as efficient as possible, he mobilized language to 
ensure the full yield of words...’** — Mallarmé, so far from him in his 
obsession with the white page (whereas he blackened his pages). But so 
close, here, all of a sudden, in this yearning (which he attributed to him) for 
literary manufacture. 


Drugs You will remember the notorious injection of mescalin given him 
by Dr Lagache, at St Anne psychiatric hospital, in his youth, and its 
overwhelming effects: crabs, octopuses, skeleton-shoes, umbrella-vul- 
tures, monstrous faces, grimacing things — the storm of visions recounted, 
years later, in The Prime of Life, by the Beaver. Also well known is the 
saga of his relationship to corydrane — all the dark stories going around, 
then as now, of his consumption of little magic tablets: crunched, 
chewed, swallowed in fistfuls, knocked back like Balzac’s cups of coffee, 
you’re mad, you'll kill yourself! I don’t give a damn, I’m happy to kill 
myself if it means I can install a ‘sun in my head’; what does it matter if 
you get stoned, wreck your nerves and your carcass, if you can thereby 
put yourself into overdrive, overproducing and overheating? Life is a 
‘tool to be destroyed’, said Baudelaire and the ‘aristocratic’ poets of the 
nineteenth century;~’ I’m happy to destroy myself, and even die a bit 
younger, if I’ve written the Critique of Dialectical Reason...In both 
cases, it’s the theory of full employment which is put in charge. Only 
literature counts. The quantity of literature. Yes, yes, the quantity. The 
output. Literature aplenty, gushing out, masses of the stuff, loads of it. 
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Great streams of ink and words. Geysers. An uninterrupted upwelling, 
the hammering rhythms of a forge. There’s that side of Sartre. There’s the 
idea — a bit of anti-Gidean provocation? — of a literary excellence that is 
also measured by quantity and is attained only once you have produced a 
deliberately voluminous oeuvre. ‘ve always considered abundance as a 
virtue,” he confided to the Beaver in his letter of 23 March 1940. Pve 
always thought that a great artist was also, in the proper sense of the 
term, an artist with big ideas — like the Tintoretto who painted the biggest 
canvas in the world (the Paradise in the Doges’ Palace), the most immense 
frescoes (the 60 square metres of the Crucifixion in the old refectory of 
the Scuola di San Rocco), the most colossal illuminations in Venice, and 
who, if they had ‘let him’, would have covered with his paintings ‘all the 
walls in the city’. That’s what drugs were for. It was in order to have big 
ideas, to create huge colossal things, that, in the final analysis, he had to 
drug himself. I don’t know, he seems to be saying, what the corydrane of 
the little dver’s day was. But I know what mine is. And I use it and abuse 
it as it’s the access code to that graphomania that little Poulou in Words 
mimicked, but which has finally become my sickness. 


The monster again This quantitative vision of literary excellence can 
be found bizarre. You can play the gourmet and turn your nose up at 
this overflowing prolixity, this gluttony, this rambling and somewhat 
insane vehemence, this writing conceived as an excess of the body, a 
haemorrhage of soul and body together, a way of relieving yourself, 
a submersion of writing in eloquence, a torrent, a discordant discharge, 
a metastasis, a bubbling lava flow, a merry-go-round of sensations and 
thoughts, a proliferation, a compulsion. One may shudder, and the 
Baudelairean in me does shudder, when faced with this over-rich, dishev- 
elled writing, full of exuberant digressions, deviations, what Lanzmann 
calls *hernias’*° — those articles which turn into books, those prefaces 
which turn into masterpieces, Sartre as a serial writer, writing about 
everything under the sun, and nursing the insane project of imprisoning 
in words that whole life which, around him, gave him nausea. But one 
may also find that this printed cataclysm makes a nice change from the 
‘blank’, or ‘neutral’, literature, whose praises were sung by the ‘little 
minds’ of his period and ours. One may remember that the greatest 
writers were criticized for this power, and it was exactly what Ben 
Jonson, for instance, reproached in Shakespeare (a thousand lines of 
verse too many...a clumsy work, full of defects, and ‘lacking in 
art’... ). And one may judge that this profusion, however monstrous, 
has all the same a different allure trom the literary minimalism in which 
the end of the twentieth century in part recognized itself. Mute or reticent 
poetry, the fascination for the laconic style, grouchy concision, country 
houses with exposed beams, sips of beer, the literature of proximity, rural 
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happiness, the lyricism of the miniature and the mumbled, bareness, the 
air cold and thin, language is the threshold of silence (Parain), or grief at 
its loss (Holderlin), except that Hélderlin and Parain are far away, alas: 
people have claimed to see, in these ‘less than nothings’, the expression of 
a major act of transgression, one of the last of the twentieth century; it’s 
difficult, faced with that, not to feel nostalgia for the Sartrean writing 
machine — that engine that runs and runs, must above all never stop 
running, and which remains one of the facets of his generosity. 


Silence The beauty, all the same, of silence and its nostalgia when it’s 
Joyce swearing, on leaving Ireland, to forge an enduring work ‘using for 
my defence the only arms I allow myself to use — silence, exile and 
cunning’. 


Producing, underproducing The grandeur, too, of writers who make 
the opposite choice and decide to underproduce, to produce as little as 
possible, to keep themselves, in other terms, as long as possible outside 
their oeuvre and on its threshold: they are the dandy-writers, starting 
with Baudelaire. Sartre and Baudelaire are close via their mothers: Anne- 
Marie is Caroline; Aupick is Mancy; the same sense of betrayal; the same 
terrible attachment to the green paradise of maternal tenderness; and 
the same way, after the deaths of their stepfathers, of reconstituting, the 
one at Honfleur, the other in the flat on the carrefour Saint-Germain, 
the couple all over again. They are close too in their common disgust 
for nature: the glue of the world, an obsession with the louche and 
the viscous, a hatred for everything physiological in man, a horror of the 
flesh and the condition of being flesh, contingency, the phobia of animal- 
ity — and, facing them, sadism and voyeurism, ascesis, no to the world 
and the self, a liking for frigid or sterile women, make-up, actresses, the 
world as game, artifice. The difference? From this anti-naturalism, Bau- 
delaire deduces an aesthetics of rarity and keeping one’s cool. Whereas 
Sartre, for his part, succeeds by performing a vertiginous reversal in 
which it’s just as if he were mimicking, in writing, the furious exuberance 
of nature: parody, defiance, carnivalesque strategy, an overdose of words 
and images, the treatment of evil by evil, a hysterical conversion, going 
one better — this is the real reason for their misunderstanding; it’s the real 
reason why Sartre’s Baudelaire is, on his own admission,~’ such a bad 
and malevolent book which ultimately understood nothing of the uncan- 
niness of the image in its mirror: a Baudelaire who, broadly speaking, 
‘deserved’, because he ‘chose’ it, the hellish life he led.... 


Producing, underproducing, again There are writers who believe that 
there is only one system of production: the one that mixes life and work. 
There are very great writers — Stendhal... — who think that there is only 
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one time, with only one meaning, and that writing consists of installing 
yourself in that time, espousing its pure duration or, if that 1s hidden, 
discovering it. Sartre, however, thinks that there are two times. He 
thinks, like Proust, that if the two times correspond, dialogue, everlap 
with each other, they remain distinct none the less. He wouldn’t have to 
have his arm twisted to say that there are even more than two (as many, 
to tell the truth, as there are writers, and as many, for each writer, as there 
are rhythms, styles, moments of the work, the book, the page). But 
anyway there are already two. That of the work and that of the life. 
That of the normal production rate and that of overproduction. And 
what he believes is that what you need to enter this second time and go 
into the overproduction mode which is its characteristic, is a coup d‘Ctat, 
a forcing, a violence, which each time is basic: Sartre believes, like 
Flaubert, like Céline and thus like Proust, that there is nothing less 
‘natural’ than entering this disenchanted time of writing, and that’s 
again why he resorts, and has to resort, to the mental particle accelerator 
of drugs. Sartre a drug addict? Of course. Inevitably. Because he doesn’t 
think that literature is the continuation of life by other means. Because 
you need the forceps to enter this second — literally second — state that is 
the literary state. Do drugs stupefy you? This is the opinion, shared by 
several others, of the Kant of the Metaphysics of Morals emphasizing 
how, like ‘fermented drinks’ and other ‘products of the vegetal realm’, 
they produce a ‘numbing of the self’. Sartre is — after Baudelaire, Gautier, 
De Quincey, Roussel, Michaux — on the opposite side: speaking out in 
favour of a literary, and necessary, use of artificial paradises. 


Drugs again Sartre's true drug was neither mescalin nor corydrane, but 
writing. He would shoot up on writing. Drug himself with literature. And 
the Beaver took on the role of dealer who, during the war, provided him, 
in Brumath, Alsace, coming over to see him herself if need be, with his 
dose of ink, notebooks, books, paper. He didn’t read, he wrote. He didn’t 
write just a bit, he wrote all the time. That gammy hand, as one says a 
gammy leg. That hand running across the sheets of paper, galloping, 
never stopping to judge the effect produced or brood over the formula- 
tion. ‘He was no longer anything more than a hand writing’, said Maur- 
jac of the Proust of the final years. Likewise Sartre, recounting, in Words, 
how his pen sometimes moved ‘so rapidly’ that ‘his wrist ached’,** 
thereby sharing, here too, against all expectation, the characteristics of 
Proust’s madness. That compulsion. That possession. That machine-like 
and thus mechanical writing, without mastery, wearing down pen after 
pen, almost obscene. That blind, headlong flight turning writing into a 
strange, foreign practice, on the limits of anything recognizable, far from 
all identity. And then the impression, after a while, by the sheer labour of 
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the hand, by the sheer power of the words rubbed against other words, of 
seeing images quivering, boiling, entering a state of superfusion, 
crowding together. Writing as a neurosis? Sartre was to put it that way. 
He called it ‘an illness’. Or ‘hernias’. Or a ‘generalized cancer’. And this 
would even be, as we shall see, the main theme of Words. But what he 
was already saying, what he’d already said and would continue to say 
right up to the end, is that writing is a drug. A real drug. A permanent 
state of self-intoxication of the writer by himself and of literature by its 
own charms and toxins. All writers know that. All those who are mad 
with words experience this polymerization of words by words. Zero 
words while I’m in a normal state. Not ‘fewer’ words, but ‘zero’, really 
‘zero’ — words that consume themselves, the sentence that won’t take, 
withers and falls apart, cools and then suddenly, when an empty space 
has formed around the words, when those words are all that’s left in the 
void of the centrifuged soul, when, in other words, the conditions of 
superheating have been created, the coagulating syllables, the sentence 
rising up and taking shape, the writer’s whole imagination reaching 
boiling point — the exact description of the effect, in a soul, of amphet- 
amines and drugs. Sartre, in his interview with Sicard: ‘it’s very rarely 
that { thought before writing; I] start working; and, as I'm writing, | 
analyse, I refine, making the idea clearer or more rational’; and, later 
on: ‘Inspiration isn’t an idea that suddenly arises in consciousness and 
develops; it’s at the tip of my pen; I don’t see any difference between 
inventing the details and writing, there’s not even any chronological 
difference."”” Words, then. Writing as a refinery of words. The obsessive, 
obstinate preoccupation with the quantity of words refined, that drug. 
Baudelaire: ‘[W]e must always be drunk, that’s the main thing, the whole 
question.” Drunk on what? ‘Wine,’ if you like. Or corydrane. But also, ‘as 
you will’, on ‘virtue’ or ‘poetry’. Sartre’s line. 


Sartre's madness His stinking bedroom — he sometimes said, taking the 
word from Hemingway in Cuba, his querencia — in the hotel, then the 
furnished rooms in Brumath, where he spent a good part of the phoney 
war. He was alone. He saw nobody. He barely even stopped to eat. And 
they called him, he told the Beaver, ‘the man with black gloves’ because 
of his hands black with filth. For he was still writing. He wrote all the 
time. In one sense he did nothing but write. So he didn’t have time to 
wash — or, indeed, to cut wood for heating: he had to be stopped one 
morning as he was just about to burn the furniture, to save time, ‘as in 
former days people burnt their furniture and the planks from the roof, to 
fuel the furnace of the Great Work’ (Mallarmé)... Cut off from the land 
of the living, engaged in that other war, a civil war this time, that he was 
conducting on those other enemies that are the words of others as well as 
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his own, he was now nothing else, in these weeks, than a huge retort: 
catalysing, hydrolysing, electrolysing, synthesizing that other molecule of 
another living creature: words. 


¥ 

Sartre and women One day it was one woman. Another dav, another. 
The day he had lunch with Arlette. The set times tor Wanda and Mich- 
elle, his long-standing girlfriends. The set times for pretty Evelyne. 
Liliane, whom he repeatedly told, “You got here too late, I didn’t have 
any more room, I’ve had to fit you into my timetable.’ And Liliane, who 
interiorized the law to such an extent that, when she got a joiner to come 
and mend the bookshelves, she made a point of saying: don’t worry, I’ve 
arranged it ‘during my time’! And Dolorés, the lover from America, the 
only one who made Simone de Beauvoir jealous. And Lena the Russian, 
who suddenly turned up in the middle of this overcrowded timetable: 
‘It ll mean you lose a Tuesday’, he said to one woman — ‘a Thursday’, he 
told another. And when the Maoists entered his lite: he didn’t have any 
more time, said Liliane! all the available time was taken up! so he was 
‘taking up my time to meet them’! Always this obsession with time. 
Always this obsession with yield, profit, productivity, efficiency, and 
thus with time. Always this way of representing himself as an engine, a 
mechanism clamped to a living being, a machine for transforming, not 
life, but words and time, into literature. | have mentioned, among his 
masters, Céline, Joyce, Bergson, Hegel, Heidegger. I should have added 
La Mettrie — the ‘man-machine’, in La Mettrie’s words, 1s that ‘assem- 
blage of springs’, that overheated ‘clock’ of which Sartre was, in the final 
analysis, a pretty good incarnation.” 


Sartre's casualness And at the same time, what is striking is Sartre’s lack 
of seriousness towards his own work. All the witnesses said the same. His 
publisher, and his secretary, Jean Cau, confirmed it.’' He didn’t reread 
his manuscripts. Barely corrected his proofs. Never verified the exact- 
ness, or the origin, of a quotation. Left in mistakes, weaknesses, redun- 
dancies that he could have detected if he’d simply reread his work and 
that he realized, occasionally, after publication.” He knew, but couldn’t 
care less, that the Critique of Dialectical Reason was badly written, and 
that if he’d ‘reread it once more, cutting, condensing, it wouldn’t perhaps 
have such a compact aspect’.*’ There are others who tirelessly revise their 
texts: Borges, for example, reworking, on the pretext of publishing them 
together, Fervour of Buenos Aires and Moon Opposite; Blanchot, rewrit- 
ing the texts of The Infinite Conversation upon discovering Derrida and 
erasing the name of Heidegger when he reworked, in Faux Pas, the series 
of critical articles he had sent to the Journal des débats during the war; 
there are so many other examples.... Sartre, for his part, did nothing like 
this. He barely reread his texts beforehand. The writing machine barely 
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took time to decelerate, cool, register the existence of the finished prod- 
uct. And as for afterwards! What is written is written. Engraved, as it 
stands, in the memory of the word factory. And as for the launch, as for 
sending the book up into orbit (a process which many writers rightly or 
wrongly think of as, in its way, being part of the work, that ballasting the 
text with its para-text, endowing it with a halo of more or less controlled 
meaning, finally puts the finishing touches and gives it its definitive 
shape), it’s an understatement to say that he couldn’t have cared less 
about it: he didn’t read the critics, didn’t check the translations; he didn’t 
want to know anything about the circulation figures or, later, the sales of 
his book; he never quibbled over the contract, asked his publishers for no 
particular publicity or treatment; to be sure, he gave interviews; he was 
probably one of the writers most willing to lend himself to that game of 
words prompted or improvised; but they were political interviews, ex- 
pressions of militant commitment; when he accepted Chancel’s invita- 
tion, it was on the express condition that they talk only about the 
newspaper Libération which he had just agreed to become editor of, 
and above all that they say absolutely nothing about The Family Idiot, 
which had just been published and was already so far away from him. 
This was another facet of his prodigality. Another consequence, above 
all, of his conception of subjectivity. Once the book had been born, it was 
free of him. It literally fell out of his hands. It was exactly as if it became 
someone else’s work — as it indeed was, since by virtue of the principle of 
the non-coincidence of self with self, by virtue of the law decreeing that 
the subject is never identical with itself, the Sartre who was in a position 
to comment on the book was in fact no longer the same person who had 
written it. When you have no face, how can you experience yourself as an 
‘author’? What reason is there, when you are barely master of yourself, 
for running after a work and trying to dominate its destiny? 


The squandering of the work Then there was that other form of casu- 
alness, the crazy haemorrhage of a work scattered to the four winds, left 
behind at this or that woman’s place, lost at someone else’s, given away 
to yet someone else: just as there were texts he signed without writing 
them (such as the letter of support for the Jeanson networks that was 
written by Péju and Lanzmann while he, Sartre, was away on a lecture 
tour in Brazil) or that he conceived but didn’t write (those innumerable 
drafts, projects, plans on the literary comet, and sketches, that swarm 
through the War Diaries), there were inevitably texts which Sartre wrote 
without signing them (and which the archaeologists of literature will 
identify, one day, among the papers of this man or woman). Prodigality, 
and hence squandering. The writing machine, and hence the potlatch of 
his own work. Sartre wrote and wrote — he wrote in the way a child wets 
itself, and so he forgot what he had written. Did he remember, for 
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instance, the War Diaries? It’s not sure, says Arlette Elkaim-Sartre.°* Not 
sure at all. For she was the person who, one day when Sartre had asked 
her to go and fetch some papers from no. 42, came across them by 
chance, and saved them — and she was not at all sure that Samtre was 
bothered about, or even remembered, their existence. ‘What are you 
doing at the moment?’ Jeannette Colombel asked him, a few weeks 
betore his death. ‘I’m writing with Victor about Marcel Mauss and 
magical thought.’ — ‘But you’ve done that already! You did a hundred 
pages in the big book on ethics, written thirty years ago, on Marcel 
Mauss and magic!’ — ‘Oh yes? I'd forgotten...’ And it was Colombel 
who then brought him those hundred pages of which she had miracu- 
lously kept a copy. And he said: ‘It’s not bad at all, P’'d forgoteen...?.°? It 
makes you think of Borges imagining, in ‘The Immortal’, a Homer who, 
having forgotten both Greek and the tact that he wrote the I/iad, starts to 
admire a free translation of it. °° It makes you dream, this extraordinary 
amnesia that is not a weakness, but a necessity of the work, congruent 
with its principles, almost written into its programme. Sartre a poly- 
graph? Incontinent? Yes. But also, Sartre against the temptation of cap- 
italizing on his own books. Sartre against those others of private means, 
hated much more intensely and earlier than the rest: those who live off 
culture. 


Incompletion What characterizes me, says Sartre, is ‘abandoning 
midway’ most of my ‘works’.*’ I didn’t finish Being and Nothingness. 
I didn’t finish The Roads to Freedom (‘The Last Chance’ is missing), or 
the Critique of Dialectical Reason (the second volume), or The Family 
Idiot (the fourth volume, which was to focus exclusively on Madame 
Bovary, and to which the three published volumes were merely an 
immense ‘preface’ — Sartre would even at times talk about a fifth 
volume...) nor my study of Tintoretto (‘interrupted in the middle’). 
He could have added: I didn’t finish my essay on Venice either, or La 
Reine Albemarle, or my Mallarmé, the main part of which, what’s more, 
I’ve lost. And more: I didn’t finish Nausea either; [ didn’t really finish 
Imagination, which ended, like Being and Nothingness, with the for- 
mula: ‘we shall devote to [these questions] a future work’; and even No 
Exit ends with the words: ‘all right, let’s continue’. In short, he could 
have said that none of his works is finished and that there was here, at the 
heart of the programme, a strange compulsion that belonged to him 
alone. So why? There’s a heap of possible explanations. You can say: 
haste, urgency. You can say, as in Words, ‘I would sling the filled exercise 
books to the floor. In the end I forgot them and they would disappear; for 
this reason, J never completed anything: what was the point of telling the 
end of a story when its beginning had got lost?”’* You can say, as does 
Denis Hollier,’” it’s the manoeuvre of a child who, as once upon a time he 
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had, in the bedroom they shared, told bedtime stories to Anne-Marie, 
chooses, just when the plot is hotting up, to ‘leave the tale carefully in 
suspense’ — hang on! don’t go! it’s not quite finished! don’t miss the next 
exciting issue. You can say: it’s the trick of a story-teller, a Scheherazade- 
philosopher, trying, by suspending the narrative, to delay the hour of the 
verdict: mercy, my lords and ladies the critics and the public! don’t judge! 
don’t execute me! you ain’t heard nothing yet! You can say: coquetry, an 
aesthetic of the fragment, the love of what is unfinished in the work 
because the unfinished is the promise and the finished is the spirit of 
system and the spirit of system is everything frozen — doesn’t finishing 
mean dying a little? Doesn’t to ‘finish off? mean both to complete and to 
kill? Isn’t saying goodbye to the wavering indecisiveness of the outlines 
and last words the same as giving up on the work’s very life? Or else: a 
fear of sterility; a panicky fear of seeing the spring dry up and finishing, 
one day, for good; so you lay in reserves; you keep something up your 
sleeve; something inside you murmurs that to leave things incomplete is 
to conserve, store, deposit funds; something suggests that the end of the 
book, this book or that book, would be, as it were, a metaphor for the end 
of the work as a whole. Or else: ‘suffering’; just the terrible ‘suffering’ of 
writing, the generalized cancer, the crazy proliferation of literary cells 
that, lett to their own devices, torget, as in all cancers, to die and to finish 
—the least page exhausts me, he groans; the least passage of prose leaves 
me prostrate; so I take care, don’t I? I try to harvest my resources; 
recently, when I sensed the fever rising, I preferred to finish arbitrarily, 
to interrupt myself; and that’s while I have all these books in abeyance, 
‘pending’. Or else, quite simply: ‘I abandoned books I'd taken on because 
I didn’t know how to continue them.’*” Each of these explanations is in 
part true. Each one accounts for that curious symptom, his lifelong 
inability to finish a book. But we can also say, quite simply, that it’s 
another effect, in the work, of its author’s incompleteness. The books are 
incemplete because their author is too. The work is out of work because 
the subject is itself displaced. The fragmentation of the system is an 
effect, or a Freudian slip, of the fragmentation of the subject who 1s 
supposedly its author. [none of his books is finished, it they all give that 
impression of being left to their own devices, allowed to drift, in a strange 
and even somewhat disquieting state of abandonment, this is because 
their author himself lived his life, willed himself and theorized himself 
in this fashion. Here we have a writer who is full of holes, dispersed, 
disunited within, in abeyance of himself and the world; here we have 
a writer who has exterminated his own coherence: it’s logically impos- 
sible for him to finish his books. A life is a fabric full of holes, he would 
say, in 1970, in one of his very last ‘real’ texts. A subject is a void, a 
gigantic lacuna incarnate. Is it any coincidence if the text in question is 
the preface to a novel called, precisely, L’Imachevé |The Unfinished], 
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which tells the story, among others, of a writer who can’t finish his 


seh 
novel? 


Incompleteness again Sartre, contrary to what he thought, wagn’t the 
only writer to have disregarded the evil spell traditionally dogging in- 
complete works: there was Kafka, whose three great novels were, like 
his, unfinished; or Musil, whose Mav twithout Qualities is the prototype 
of the great novel left on the stocks; or, above all, Stendhal, his beloved 
Stendhal, half of whose novels were left, like his, in abeyance. He wasn't 
even, far from it, the only one to have reflected on the matter: there was 
Borges, once more, writing in his preface to the Spanish edition of 
Valéry’s ‘Le Cimetiére marin’ that ‘everything, in fact, is a rough dratt’, 
and that ‘the idea of a definitive text’ is the result merely of ‘religion or 
fatigue’; there was Giacometti, at war with ‘form’, ‘plastic moulding’, 
‘aesthetics’, decreeing that ‘a sculpture cannot be finished or perfected’*” 
(isn’t his taste for the unfinished relevant, by the way, to the interest 
Sartre took in him? And when, in the essay in Les Temps modernes,*’ he 
referred to ‘those creatures of nothingness’ that are Giacometti’s sculp- 
tures, when he praises those representations of the human in which ‘the 
boundary of the body is nowhere indicated’, when he writes: ‘at times the 
heavy mass of flesh slyly and mysteriously comes to an end, in a vague 
brown nimbus, somewhere beneath the tangled lines of force — and at 
other times, it literally has no boundary...; isn’t it of himself that he is 
speaking as much as of ‘Diego’, of his own novels as much as of his 
evanescent creatures of bronze?). Or, of course, Jankélévitch, his old 
enemy full of hatred who, in Ouelgue part dans Vinachevé |Somewhere 
in the Unfinished], his conversations with Béatrice Berlowitz, produced a 
treatise on unfinished form. But this too isn’t what Sartre says. And what 
he does say is much more radical. A failure to finish? A rough draft? 
Absolutely not. For there’s something wretched about a rough draft. 
A certain negativity. There is still, in the idea of a rough draft or a failure 
to finish, the prejudice which says that the work could be finished and 
would be more valuable if it were. But bis incompleteness is a successful 
incompleteness. It’s the correlate, once more, of an incompleteness which 
is the glory of consciousness. So this incompleteness is glorious too. It is 
luminous. It is the incompleteness of Nietzsche, the master if ever there 
was one of the fragment, calling on us to ‘break up the universe’, to ‘lose 
the respect for the Whole’. Of this Sartrean incompleteness it is tempting 
to say what Spinoza said of the infinite: that the prefix ‘in’ is here no 
mark of lack but an extreme openness, a richness. 


History The fact that subjectivity has, not only no ground, but no 
permanence either, that a subject is subject only from time to time, here 
and there, in fits and starts and almost convulsively, leads to a certain 
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view, inevitably, of history and the way it goes. Often, in ‘new history’ as 
in ‘old history’, in Febvre and Foucault as in Lavisse or Michelet, facts 
are confused with events. No distinction is drawn between saying that 
history is made of events or of facts. No, objects Sartre, quoted by 
Levinas and himself quoting Merleau-Ponty, who ‘was already trying to 
get the events to speak’ when he himself had merely got as far as 
‘questioning the facts’!** ‘Facts’, firstly, are spoken of only in the plural, 
whereas ‘event’ is said in the singular. Facts form an ‘expanse’, a ‘weave’, 
a ‘plot’; the event is a ‘rip’ in the expanse, the weave, the plot (it ‘pounces 
on us like a thief’).* The fact is innumerable, the event is rare. The fact is 
obscure, the event luminous. The facts are what make history, the event 
what unmakes it or will only remake it because it initially rent it asunder. 
We can write the chronicle of facts: it will be a certain idea of history, 
made up of anonymous incidents, regularities, repetitive necessities — 
quite without interest! We can distinguish the events, settle on them, 
select only these to recount; we can also stay on the border, at that 
mysterious point at which the logic of the fact swings over into that of 
the event and at which a regularity suddenly quickens into an event: up 
springs another idea of history, attentive to irruption, interruption, ex- 
plosion, singularity — everything that neither historians of the new history 
nor those of the old are interested in, but which Sartre is passionately 
concerned with. Aristotle: there is no science but of the general — all 
traditional! history stems from this. Sartre: there’s only one history that 
interests me, that of events, or the fractal history of facts that turn into 
events — and so much the worse for science! And Aristotelianism can go 
to the devil! Being and Nothingness could have led to a new ‘new 
history’. 


What is called thinking? People believe that thinking is meditating, 
delving into an idea, examining it in detail, relentlessly, letting it mature. 
Thought is associated with images of contemplation, patience, endur- 
ance, tenacity, concentration, obstinacy — why not, while we’re on the 
subject, rumination or mulling over? For Sartre it isn’t that. For if the 
Subject is what he says it is, and if the only history is, as he claims, that of 
the most singular event, this is because thought happens in leaps and 
bounds, hops and skips, shocks and after-shocks, explosions, deflagra- 
tions, detonations, always events. The only thing of interest in thought is 
events, and thus breaks. Thought, real thought, never proceeds by con- 
tention, concentration, meditation, but, like all events, by accident, in a 
storm. There is the ‘there is’ which is the place of meditative, profound 
thought — that is, for Sartre, as he increasingly detaches himself from 
Heidegger, of non-thought. There is the ‘what happens’, noisily, without 
warning, like a scandalous supplement to the situation — and it’s here 
that, properly speaking, occurs the adventure of thought. 
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Break, once more, once and for all Again there are two families. The 
triad, first: obsessed with continuity; apostles of deep, dark unity; no 
cuts, they say; above all, no cuts; the world is a chain; being ts a 
continuum of existents; and we are here, Leibniz, Merleaw-Ponty, 
Deleuze (we ought to be able to add Bergson), in order to restore the 
current, repair the breaks; yes, hello, a power cut? OK, we’re on our way! 
we're the mechanics of the monad! the electricians of life! nothing should 
be cut off! everything should communicate! the world is a switchboard, 
a telephone network (Bergson, in Matter and Memory, says, literally, a 
‘telephone bureau’), and we are the switchboard girls! And then there’s 
the other family, the supporters of the event against the fact, defenders of 
a literature that is cold, hostile to ‘correspondences’ and the graceful 
shimmerings of ‘metaphor’: Descartes and his explosions; Husserl; 
Bataille, as against Breton; Sade; the Lautreamont who fulminates 
against ‘metaphoricians’ whose ‘laughable mouths’ are ‘wide enough to 
swallow three sperm whales’; and then there’s Sartre, Sartre standing 
next to Sade and Lautréamont — drop everything, these bad boys say! 
Curt, cut, I tell you! short circuits are so beautiful! major breakdowns are 
so phosphorescent! bombard, go on, bombard the bridges and the via- 
ducts, the paths which lead to the clearings of Being and existents! war 
on analogy and its ‘patient desire to unify’! open fire on the ‘deep, dark 
unity’! to hell with the ‘divine shepherd’s crook’ which, in Mallarmé, 
‘gathers things into a herd’, or which, in Proust, another switchboard girl 
of the grand cosmic telephone, ‘tightens the bonds’ of reality when they 
are too loose and strains himself to find ‘an order between objects where 
there is none’! to hell with Victor Hugo! get ye behind me, table-rappers! 
mouths of shadow and other dialogues between different worlds! Every- 
thing must be blown up! absolutely everything! the only things that will 
be shown mercy by us are the split, the hiatus, the good genius of 
division, intermittence, interruption! And here is verified, once again, 
the first Sartrean law: Husserl first, Lenin later; take a swipe at the mouth 
of shadow first, before lashing out at the bourgeois state; politics, in a 
word, tagging along behind metaphysics. 


I is another When Sartre, in 1964, reissued in Situations, VI, fifteen 
years after its first publication, The Communists and Peace, his first great 
Leninist text (Bergsonist ad Leninist), when he couldn’t be bothered to 
grace this new edition with the least line of a preface, an update, a 
commentary (and this in spite of the fact that he knew that this text 
will always be considered one of his badges of infamy), how should we 
interpret this move: indifference? casualness? aristocratic disdain: ‘Yes, 
there you are, that’s the way it is, I wrote it, I'm responsible, but surely 
you're not going to impose on me, in addition, the humiliation of 
justifying myself?’ All of this simultaneously. But also the practical 
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illustration of that non-coincidence between self and self, that non- 
resemblance with oneself, that methodical dissociation from one’s own 
past, that absence of continuity between the man he had been and the one 
he became, of which he had developed the theory. The Communists and 
Peace? Ah, yes... remember... A certain Sartre, once upon a time, must 
have perpetrated this controversial pamphlet...But why should you 
expect me, today, to feel any sense of solidarity with that Sartre? Why 
should I comment, explain myself, justify myself, excuse myself? The 
Sartrean paradox: ‘I don’t feel bound by a single thing I wrote; at the 
same time. I won’t deny a word of it either.’*° 


Self-criticism There are, when you have committed great errors — 
Hedegger says: a stupid mistake — two conceivable lines to take. The 
Solzhenitsyn line, when he refers to his youthful confusions: ‘It was my 
fault, my most grievous fault — now, let me explain myself, the very fact 
of explaining myself proves that I’ve changed and that, in changing, 
I have exptated.’ The Heidegger line: 


No comment; neither to friends nor enemies, neither to the victors avid for 
my repentance nor to Celan, Arendt, Fedier, Lowith, Towarnicki, young 
Sartre, will ] utter the least word of confession or remorse; because I’m too 
proud? because I’m still the same? or because, on the contrary, the crime is 
so great that it is unmentionable, inexpiable? because to explain myself 
would be a form of defending myself, pleading mitigating circumstances 
and that I am aware, as are you, that for that crime there are no mitigating 
circumstances? he who has ears to hear let him hear; I haven’t anything else 
to say. 


Sartre, for his part, proposes a third line. Sometimes the absent-minded, 
indifferent, almost amnesiac refusal: ‘Is there a single political position, 
ofswhatever kind, that you’ve adopted over the last twenty years that 
you’ve come to regret?’; answer: “Not one, not one.’*’ But it’s a ‘not one’ 
that, contrary to what you might believe, is neither arrogant, nor mulish, 
nor even categorical, but on the contrary light-hearted, casual. Some- 
times it’s: ‘You want a self-criticism? yes, all right, here’s one! the man 
speaking today is, on principle, foreign to the man who spoke at that 
time, and the man who says | have sinned has nothing in common with 
the man who in fact sinned, there’s nothing easier than to satisfy you, and 
nothing is of less consequence; I’ll concede all the self-criticisms you 
want, and none of them will have the slightest importance; PIl multiply 
them, Il get them in before you can, I’m happy to churn them out, since 
none of them, by definition, has any more power to harm me; it’s a happy 
admission which, first of all, gives you so much pleasure and which, 
above all, ratifies my break with myself, attests to my metamorphosis 
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and helps me almost to be born again, washed clean of that past, having 
moved on, been rejuvenated....’ 


Self-criticismt There are, once again, two kinds of self-criticism. The 
moralizing self-criticism: ‘whoever has published his opinions on vital 
problems is obliged, if he changes his mind, to say so and to say why; on 
this issue you can’t give an author the right to produce his ideas in the 
way a locomotive produces its smoke’ (Merleau-Ponty, in The Aduven- 
tures of the Dialectic); or else, ‘where then is the failing? for it exists, we 
sense it with no less force than we sense our purity; it is within the same 
world in which we thought we were so happy; it suddenly fills the 
atmosphere with its stench; we can no longer breathe’ (Blanchot).** 
Sartre, then, never wanted anything to do with this plaintive self-criti- 
cism, or else he attached so little importance to it that he went along with 
what was wanted and sometimes pretended to give in to it. There’s active 
self-criticism, effectual and positive; the self-criticism, sometimes word- 
less, which gives vou an escape route from yourself, or helps you turn 
against the you that you were, or tmprovise another self of which one can 
say, by extension, that it self-criticizes the previous one because it dis- 
avows it: now it would be an understatement to say that Sartre practised 
this second self-criticism; it was the very style of his thought; it was his 
life and his breath; I just need one moment, he would say in Words, to 
accomplish, like Orestes, the hero of The Flies, a conversion; he just 
needs an instant, yes, with his mobility, his ceaseless changing of course, 
his love of making a clean break, his conviction that a correct idea is a 
new idea and that a new idea is an idea that smashes yesterday’s correct 
idea to pieces, for him to convert, reinvent himself, smash yet again the 
man Of private means within him. Shame on ‘bureaucratic intellectuals’, 
Shame on the sedentary scribes of literature and thought, who allow 
themselves to be trapped in that ‘substance-word’, or that ‘stone-idea’ 
which was, according to Flaubert, one of the definitions of stupidity! 
Shame, comments Sartre in a late text but one which attests that he was 
never to give up entirely on this theme, this inclination — shame on those 
of whom it will be possible to say, on the day of judgement: ‘their brain 
suffered from an illness that is normally localized in the bladder: it had 
the stone!"*” 


Books Kafka: the only books which count are those which ‘strike us 
like an ice-pick smashing what is frozen in our skulls and our minds’. 
Sartre: the only books which count are those which metamorphose the 
person I was betore writing them — the only books which count are those 
that break up the stones, the clots, he also says the bones, that I have in 
my brain. In 1961, in his homage to Merleau: ‘I had bones in my brain, | 
made them crack, not without effort.”’” Ten years later, confronting the 
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Maoists who would like him to abandon writing his ‘Flaubert’, the same 
formulation, or almost the same: ‘The one who is writing is a classic 
intellectual who is breaking the bones in his head in order to follow 
you.’*! This is one of the rare constants in Sartre, from beginning to end 
of his life. And also one of the points of contact, perhaps, between the 
libertarian and the totalitarian Sartre. 


Self-criticism again Bones? Stones? In the body and the brain? The bone 
of the received idea. The idea which, although belonging to me alone, is 
all the same a received idea and functions as a cliché. The ossified, and 
thus ready-made idea, which, even if I am its author, even if I’m the only 
one to believe in it, to make it function and work, operates like a 
commonplace and in consequence blocks the force, the movement, the 
very freedom of my thought.°? There are commonplaces without an 
author. But there are also commonplaces of which I am both author 
and origin. These are the ones Sartre has it in for. It’s on these personal 
clichés, these private commonplaces, that he declares his war without 
mercy. Thinking against yourself. Making gestures and words that come 
too easily difficult again. Block paths already laid out. Short-circuit the 
habitual sequences. Become the artificer of your own trains of thought, 
and work at derailing them. Force your reflections to go uphill to the 
extent, as Words was to put it, of measuring the validity of an idea by 
the ‘displeasure’ it gives the one who cherishes it. In short, seek the truth 
while taking care that, as Nietzsche put it, you ‘side against your own 
inclinations’. What’s the use of thinking if not to think precisely the 
things | am completely not disposed to think? This is the entire effort 
of Sartre’s thought. It’s what is required of each of us, his readers of today 
and tomorrow. Shall we enter the twenty-first century with or without 
our clichés? 


Explosion The theory of the ‘explosive thinker’. The words were ap- 
plied, in fact, to Descartes. But they could be valid of him, Sartre. He 
could apply them to himself and apply them to that harsh task he was 
thus never to disown: think against yourself; contradict yourself, if 
necessary, from one book to the next, or from one page to the next of 
the same book — a thinking makes progress through the spirit of contra- 
diction, paradoxes, misinterpretations, nonsense sometimes, more con- 
tradictions, setbacks, and that’s why Sartre, the Sartre who wages war on 
the bone, the stone, of his own ideas once they have become clichés, 
never stopped singing the praises of ‘thinking against’ and, in particular, 
‘against yourself’. One divides into two. Every affirmation ts a negation. 
The greatest enemy of truth, Nietzsche would say, is not the lie but 
convictions. The greatest enemy of thought, adds this Nietzschean Sartre, 
is, more than convictions, abject adherence to oneself. The first main- 
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spring of ‘good’ thinking, its first and last commandment, is ‘fire! fire at 
the headquarters of ready-made thought, in other words, once more, of 
stupidity!’ A theory of scorched thought, as one says scorched earth. 
A practice of permanent contradiction, as they say of the revolution. The 
scene of thinking, of real thinking, as a permanent theatre of cruelty. 
Sartre missed out on Artaud? He never mentioned him? True. But it’s as if 
he did mention him. Since thought was, for him, a plague, an endemic 
exercise of cruelty. Since thinking was, to his eves, to bring the sword, 
and the shackles, into your own head as it thinks or has stopped thinking. 
This remark reported, again, by Jeanette Colombel: ‘the ontology of 
Being and Nothingness is worthless, I'm going to blow it sky-high’.”’ 
Or, ‘My first ethics was solipsistic, the subject in it was content with 
meeting the other whereas | think now that the other is constitutive.” And 
then, at the end of his lite — Pll return to this — the general abjuration: my 
philosophy should be binned, I want to have another crack, I’m starting 
from scratch...It’s the customs officers of life, and of thought, who 
enjoin us to be homogeneous, coherent, identical with ourselves and 
our identity. But he has no identity. So he doesn’t feel accountable for 
what he was or will be. This fine mandate of being unfaithful to every- 
thing, and to yourself first of all. Those painters who spend their whole 
lives painting one and the same canvas. Those writers who tirelessly try 
to write and rewrite the same book. He’s the opposite: the invention and 
reinvention of the self, the practice of making a clean break, of impro- 
visation, of retraction, considered as the finest of fine arts. 


Foucault Sartre’s historic adversary. Attacking him and attacked by 
him. And yet... He says, in the ‘Louvain interview’: ‘There is a moment 
in human practice when what was evident goes rusty, the lights are 
extinguished, evening falls; people are about to realize that they are 
acting like blind men and women and that, in consequence, a new light 
is needed, a new illumination, new rules of behaviour: it’s then that an 
object appears as a problem.’ Couldn’t the Sartre who struggled against 
the stone and bone of his own ideas have said that, in those terms, 
literally, avant la lettre? Isn’t it the very programme of that rebellious 
Sartre, incredibly insolent but thereby inventive and brilliant, who spent 
his life making room for the arising, over the debris of his ready-made 
ideas, of the light of new objects and problems? 


Pasolini His autobiographical poem entitled Who ] Am, in which there 
appears another ‘man in black gloves’. It’s not Sartre. It’s a bandit. It’s a 
poet. He has the poet’s own face, Pasolini’s. But there are these words in 
the text, that Sartre would not have disowned: ‘Yes, the Communist too 
is a bourgeois.” And these also: ‘The bourgeoisie is henceforth the racial 
form of humanity.” Another theorist, another practitioner, of abjuration. 
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Another partisan, like Sartre, of the Baudelairean right to contradict 
yourself and move on. 


Sartre's timidity? Ym astonished that, having been devoted religiously 
to that methodical and radical infidelity, having judged, all his life, that 
the only worthwhile thought is that which makes you think against 
yourself and smash, within yourself, the stone and bone of your own 
ideas, I’m astonished that this Sartre was apparently not tempted by an 
adventure of the sort we find in Gary (the invention of Ajar), Pessoa (the 
vertigo of the heteronyms) or Doblin (‘If my novels survive, I hope the 
future will attribute them to four different people’). A clandestine work 
of Sartre’s? The desire to be someone else taken to this ultimate limit? 
Who knows... We can always dream... Although, no, I don’t believe 
it... Because Sartre, if you weigh the evidence, did live this adventure, 
but in the open. Several lives at once (the women... ). Several successive 
lives (Being and Nothingness is worthless...). A destiny of variable 
geometry (that Nietzschean, artistic Sartre, etc. — and then, soon, another 
Sartre, in league with totalitarianisms...). Gary, wanting to be born 
twice in the same life, had to invent Ajar. Stendhal, wanting ‘to feel 
himself living in several copies’, invented a good hundred or so pseudo- 
nyms for himself. Sartre needed neither Ajar nor pseudonyms. His mul- 
tiple characters and his alternative destinies all ltved under the same roof. 


Proust We may also be legitimately astonished, taking all this into 
account, that he should have separated so radically and violently from 
Proust. For who has expressed this infidelity of self to self, this fact that 
today’s self is a stranger to yesterday’s or the day before yesterday’s, 
better than Proust? Who better than him has more accurately expressed 
the relief and the immediate intense sadness of the Narrator when, 
opening a telegram erroneously signed ‘Albertine’ - in other words, 
receiving what he would previously have given his eye-teeth to receive 
— he realizes that it is now a matter of indifference to the self he has 
become? If Sartre is the philosopher who theorized our aptitude to be 
born several times over in the same life, isn’t Proust, because he thought 
through this aptitude to forget, ‘at least in appearance’, not the past, but 
the self one was in that past, the one who theorized the fact that ‘we 
never stop dying all our lives long’? Didn’t he think of our talent as being 
one, not exactly for living, but — it comes to the same thing — for dying 
several times over in this same life? A Proustian Sartre. Too Proustian. 
And resisting, as he resisted Gide, Céline or Bergson, this ascendancy 
Proust had over him. 


The pledge Unfaithful to yourself, so unfaithful to others too? Yes. 
Inevitably. Of course bastards betray. What else do you expect them to 
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do? That’s what a character says in Lucifer and the Lord. And, further 
on: Lam made up of two halves that don’t stick together; each of the two 
fills the other with horror. And the preface, in 1958, to Gorz’s book Le 
Traitre, which is, as its title indicates, a defence and illustration of the 
principle of betrayal. Singing the praises of treachery, then. Of illegitim- 
acy and treachery. You might think you were listening to Aragon, a real 
illegitimate, that one, when you hear: ‘At every instant, | betray myselt, 
I belie myself, | contradict myself; ’m not a person in whom I would put 
my trust.” A part of me is horrified by this. A part of me cannot hear these 
protessions of faithlessness, these declarations of generalized infidelity, 
without reflecting, as Malraux put it, “A man who is active and pessimis- 
tic at the same time is or will be a fascist, unless he has behind him 
something he can keep faith with.”’* And this part of me cannot fail to 
ponder the question: a totally and absolutely free man, a man who would 
indeed be able to cut off all the attachments that normally restrain 
people, a man without father and without landmarks, without a past 
and without an unconscious, without children, without — why not? — 
friends, a man who, as Being and Nothingness put it, had managed to 
ground himself in himself alone, no longer deriving his being from any 
form of exteriority, wouldn't such a man be, exactly, what is called nota 
‘bastard’ but, in less Sartrean fashion, a brute or a bad guy? And yet 
another part of me cannot help but be fascinated by that prodigious 
freedom. It can’t but admire that odd specimen of it, Sartre, the absolute 
prototype. Fascist? No, with all due respect to Malraux, that Sartre was 
no Fascist. At the most he would become it, in one sense, but later, in his 
Stalinist and then his Maoist periods. And yet that Sartre, the Red Fascist 
Sartre, would be precisely the one who, renouncing his pessimistic meta- 
physics, was to develop, in the Critique of Dialectical Reason, his cele- 
brated theory of the pledge. The Stalinist Sartre was the one who had 
pledged himself; the dishonourable Sartre, the disloyal one, the Sartre 
who did not teel bound by solidarity with anything and who challenged, 
this time, Nietzsche’s definition of man as ‘an animal that makes prom- 
ises’, was the one who, on the contrary, warded off the Stalinist tempta- 
tion. The Sartre who was a nasty character, the hateful Sartre, the Sartre 
who did indeed lend his voice to barbarians with more or less human 
faces, was the one who, in the Critique, swore eternal friendship with the 
human race; the cynical and pessimistic Sartre, the wild and free, and 
artistic, Sartre, who practised his aristocratic ethic while flaunting his 
indifference to all the links demanded by the community of his peers, can 
be reproached with no such failing. That Sartre is the patron saint of the 
great and magnificent tribe of metaphysical traitors. He practises the art 
of betrayal, but in the same way as the Revolutionary aristocrats of 1789, 
or the Red marquesses of the 1920s, or the suitcase-carrying French 
of Algeria: traitors to themselves, traitors to others in so far as they 
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claim to be you, traitors to spontaneous communities, to natural reli- 
gions, traitors to all collectivities which, in a word, are deemed to possess 
you — what a lesson! 


Sartre's poverty So here was a famous man. Here was a successtul 
writer. Here was an author féted, pampered by his publisher, whose 
plays were performed throughout the world and who, even at the end, 
at the time of ‘Flaubert’, when he became, like Titian, a sort of national 
treasure whose works were celebrated without being read, continued, 
even if only via the theatre, to make a lot of money. Now the most 
reliable witnesses - Lanzmann - all insist on his poverty. They say: Sartre 
became poorer and poorer. They insist: if there was any meaning in his 
life, it was that of an austerity, an asceticism, a destitution that became 
more and more extreme. A contradiction? No. For it was another kind of 
poverty. A poverty of spirit. A poverty of being. The poverty of a man 
who has all his life chased away everything that might bog him down in 
his identity. And the poverty, already, of the ‘voluntary tramp’ he had 
become in the Stalag and who would be described by his companion in 
captivity, Marius Perrin: vermin, pustules, the bitter triumph you feel 
when you crack the black-headed seed of the louse and contemplate the 
little pool of blood on your fingernail — as if he had wished, but all his life 
long, to take this metaphysical dereliction to its conclusion. 


Sartre and money A lot of money, yes. Often more than a million, he 
remarked, not without naivety, to Contat. But in cash. In his pockets. 
Within reach — like cigarettes, glasses, his lighter or even his everyday 
clothes, ‘almost always the same’.°” And this remained so until the very 
last years — he would only reluctantly break with this habit, when he lost 
his sight and started mixing up his banknotes...Save money? No. Spend 
it? That’s right. ‘I need to spend,’ he noted in the War Diaries. ‘Not in 
order to buy anything, but in order to blow up that monetary energy: get 
rid of it in some way and dispatch it far away from myself like a hand- 
grenade. There’s a certain kind of perishability that I like about money: 
[ like to see it flow from my fingers and vanish {...] It must disappear as 
insubstantial fireworks — for example, on an evening out.’’® There’s no 
point in drawing attention to the strangeness of these metaphors. What 
counts is what they tell us about Sartre’s relationship to the subject. 
Money is not there as a possession but a means of dispossession. Not 
something to accumulate, but something to throw away. Money that you 
don’t hoard but which circulates, money that you don’t save but which 
escapes. The ebbs and flows and flood-tides of crazy money. The love of 
seeing it ‘vanish into smoke’ and feeling ‘out of my element faced with 
the objects that it procures’.”’ Money and wastage. Money and potlatch. 
Money as negative currency. The non-wealth, non-value of money. 
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Money for tips, always huge. Money as a luxury (the fireworks) but also 
as violence, a destructive force (the grenade). Money, preterably 
in its liquid form, to liquidate the real. How can the greatest possible 
amount of real be transformed into liquid? By money. How ¢an this 
liquidated real then be burnt? How could he ‘send it up in smoke’?”” 
By money. Sartre never earned his living, he burnt it up. Sartre would 
never see any contradiction — far from it — between spending heaps of 
money and wanting to blow up society. The contrary of the so-called 
Protestant ethic. The contrary of the Protestant puritanism to which 
over-hasty biographers assign him. The portrait, rather, of the ‘bourgeois’ 
writer on the model of Baudelaire who, as What is Literature? shows, 
mimicked the ‘ostentation’ of aristocrats, their ‘parasitism’, their way of 
‘burning’ money ‘because fire purifies everything’.”” Sartre, the gambler, 
whose money ‘burnt holes in his pockets’. 


Sartre and houses Sartre never liked houses. He did, however, contrary 
to the legend, actually own property: the flat he bought, on the death of 
his stepfather, to live in — from 1945 to 1962, a period of seventeen years! 
— with his mother. But he didn’t like it. And what he didn’t like about it, 
what he never liked in the very principle of owning a house, was the way 
it was somewhere your being was deposited, a sedimentation of identity 
and existence. People think that houses are made of bricks and stones. 
They're wrong. They are made out of memories. Bits and pieces from the 
past. They are made out of dead souls and, whether we like it or not, out 
of resentment. Sartre, with nowhere to lay his head. Sartre, a man of no 
fixed abode. The rejection, here as elsewhere, of everything that could 
put you under house arrest. The fear, inevitably, of everything that could 
freeze, solidify the being in fusion he wants to remain. Not to be, and so 
not to have. To be only minimally, and so to possess as little as possible. 
Words was initially to be called ‘John Lackland’. Indeed, there is a dratt 
of Words in which he says, ‘I’ve never had any money or property, 
nothing that was mine — I am a usufructuary of this world’.°” And 
already Orestes, in The Flies: ‘I want to be a king without land and 
without subjects.’ 


Sartre and hotels Conversely, Sartre liked hotels and hotel life. He liked 
the anonymity of hotel rooms. He liked the sense of freedom this ano- 
nymity brought with it. He liked the way identity, unlike in a house, finds 
no anchor or fixity there. And finally, he liked the way his refusal to ‘own 
anything’, ‘escaping objects’, having been reduced, all his life, to the 
‘nihilating solitude’ of his for-itself and, to a certain degree, of his 
pride, gave him free access to ‘the world’s totality’: it’s ‘that totality 
I want to possess, and I want it ‘with no symbolic substitute’... °' 
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I remember Paul Bowles admitting to me that he had settled in Tangiers 
the day the burden of that freedom had started to weigh too heavily on 
him. ‘I was like Mrs Rainmantle admitting to Mrs Slade, in Red Jungle: 
we lose our identity by spending our lives in hotels.’°? Sartre was the 
same. Except that he liked such a life, to an inordinate degree. Sartre the 
guest. Sartre the nomad. He lived, as much as he could, from hotel to 
hotel, finding a roof to sleep under where he could, or any old room he 
could find. He travelled, but he didn’t stay. Legs, not roots. Or else roots, 
but planted not in space but in time. Sartre, the cosmopolitan, in perpet- 
ual transit. Sartre, or the model for those globalized élites who are finally 
triumphing, it seems, at the end of a twentieth century which was the 
century of unbridled chauvinism. What would he have said about this 
pathetic debate opened, as the century drew to a close, by a party that 
baptized itself ‘national-republican’ or ‘the party of sovereignty’? Sartre 
wasn’t a natyonalist. He wasn’t a republican. He was a member of the 
only worthwhile republic, that of ‘Queen Albemarle’: Venice, New York, 
Paris, Marrakesh, Greece, the Lisbon of the carnation revolution. 
Havana, Venice again — in old age, and blind, that last desire, which he 
was granted — to see, once more, Venice... 


Books Once, at the end of his life, since I was writing a preface to a new 
edition of Words and wanted to hear him talk about it, ] went to see him 
on the boulevard Edgar-Quinet, in the little flat, above the cemetery, 
where he had finally settled. No objects. Barely any furniture. A white 
formica table. Ashtrays. An impression of great disorder and austerity. 
But what struck me most was the fact that there were, apparently, not 
even any books, neither his nor those of others, just the Pleiade collec- 
tion, arranged in alphabetical order, on a shelf, in the main room. Just 
like at the Autodidact’s? Like in a poor man’s place. A real poor man. 
Someone who refuses the logic of appropriation up to and including 
spiritual possessions. Or else someone — another hypothesis, but one 
that boils down to the same thing — who sets such great store by these 
spiritual possessions, who judges them to be so perfectly priceless, that 
the very idea of appropriating them for himself, hence of possessing a 
book, would strike him as perfectly weird. The idea would never have 
crossed his mind to possess a painting and to withdraw it in this fashion 
from common use. Well, the same thing applied to books, and I suspect 
he thought that ther real place was in libraries, available to the curiosity 
of the public — or, of course, in his head, melted down into the matter of 
a thinking that was his own, always moving on. ‘For me, a book read 1s a 
corpse. All that remains is to throw it away.”°* Or else, the model of 
Descartes, who also flattered himself on not having a library. Sartre and 
his stove. Sartre, tabula rasa. 
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Honours He refused them. The Legion of Honour, in 1945, when it was 
offered him for his Resistance activities.°* He shrugged off, four years 
later, the French Academy for which Mauriac suggested he ought to put 
himself forward as a candidate. He turned down the Collége de €rance. 
He rejected literary prizes, medals, honours (except, strangely enough, 
the National Order of Merit, of which he became a grand officer, a few 
weeks before May 1968). He even began by turning down being pub- 
lished in the Pléiade collection — that ‘tomb’, he wrote to Robert Galli- 
mard! That way of allowing yourself to be ‘buried alive’! A Borges, for 
instance, was to see in it the dreamt-of opportunity to join his own 
people, his stellar friends, contemporaries in the order of the Spirit. 
Sartre, however, at first saw in it, like Michaux (who wrote; in a letter 
to Claude Gallimard: *...the volumes of this prestigious collection con- 
stitute a real dossier in which you feel shut in — one of the most hateful 
impressions there is, for me, and one I have struggled against all my 
life’’’), merely a formidable trap, detrimental to what was most sacred, 
his treedom. He was to accept only at the very end, when he had the 
feeling that the ‘closing’ of his work had been achieved, that ‘the major 
part is really done’, and so it was all over.°° Each time there is the same 
reflex. Each time the same anarchist scenting danger. Each time the 
conviction that there are several ways of getting rid of a writer, and 
that, after trying to ridicule him, defame him, pass him off as a pervert, 
a fomenter of violence, an ex-collaborator, no good in bed, with stinking 
breath, there still remains — and it’s not viewed negatively — the solution 
of burying him in homage. Each time, from What is Literature? onwards, 
the same intuition that the real dream of society, its real project when it 
comes to those of its writers who persistently keep on living and produ- 
cing books that are ‘too raw, too alive, too urgent’ is to see them joining 
the ranks of the dead or the dying: ‘Don’t fidget so much,’ society tells 
them, ‘try as from now to resemble the dead they will one day be!’ — and, 
for this, a whole gamut of means from ‘refining’ to ‘tanning’, from 
‘chemical treatment’ to that tried and trusted weapon, being ‘canonized 
during [the writer's] lifetime’.° Each time, also, that insane pride, that 
aristocratic selt-love which, even in his most militant and most politically 
committed periods, never ceased to keep him above the fray, and thus 
above the honours with which those scrambling around in the fray are 
satisfied: ‘academies, legions of honour, how humble you have to be for 
them!’°* — an echo of Baudelaire’s statement in My Heart Laid Bare: ‘to 
agree to be decorated 1s to recognize that the State or the prince has the 
right to judge you, to add lustre to your name’... This Sartre accepted 
‘militant’ chairmanships. He accepted the ‘donkey work’ that people 
wanted him to perform at the head of the Peace Congress, the France- 
USSR association, the Russell Tribunal or, later, a Maoist newspaper. 
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He also accepted an honorary doctorate from an Israeli university. But 
honours, real honours, those which appeared to him as the ‘worldly’ 
consecration of his literary talent alone at the very moment when, to 
crown tt all, his books, the ‘Flaubert’ in particular, were greeted by icy 
indifference, the wretched honours conferred by institutions that he 
despised, and of which we might ask in virtue of what criteria they 
would have honoured Leibniz rather than Spinoza, or vice versa — 
those honours, no, he didn’t want them, he never would. Sartre the 
insurgent again. Sartre the ascetic. Sartre and his religion of destitution, 
his metaphysical poverty. And then, of course, the dyed-in-the-wool 
Bergsonian, hostile to everything that freezes you into a statue. 


The Nobel Prize What a fuss it caused, his rejection of the Nobel 
Prize!°’ What a scandal! Gracq had refused the Goncourt. Michaux 
had turned down the Prix de Littérature. But the Nobel Prize! And 
him, Sartre, Sartre, the king of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, the whore of 
the republic of letters, the superstar of philosophy! What on earth was 
wrong with him? Was he being serious — he who had spent his life rolling 
at the feet of the media, now all at once playing the same trick on us as 
Gracq or Michaux and coming across all silent and aloof? What sheer 
arrogance, said one observer! What a bastard, said another! Make him 
accept! Arrest him! You don’t do something like that to the Swedish 
Academy! You don’t do it to France; he’s compromising his own country 
with his stupid behaviour! Imagine the Nobel committee forgiving and 
forgetting, one day, and deciding to give the prize to another French 
person! Won’t he, by refusing, put them right off the idea? Talk about 
biting the hand that feeds you! Bastard. Thinks only of himself. So he 
doesn’t want anything to do with this prize, fine. So he doesn’t want, like 
Mauriac, to use the money to repair the fences round his garden and the 
tile floor of his bathroom, OK. But what about us? His pals? Eternal 
Framce that was being honoured through him? Why doesn’t he do what 
G. B. Shaw did — now there’s an intellectual for you! there’s a real great 
man, a modest chap who sticks by his friends! — he had initially refused it, 
but went back on his refusal and gave the prize money to a charitable 
organization to support Swedish literature? We can see that Sartre might 
find Swedish literature a bit of a pain. But why, since he likes them so 
much, doesn’t he benefit from this windfall to give the money to one of 
his South American guerilla groups? Yes, yes, a guerilla group! He can, if 
he doesn’t want it, give the money to one of his guerilla groups! He can 
give it to the poor who, it seems,” flood him with indignant letters telling 
him that it’s already scandalous that a writer should earn money — but if, 
on top of that, he refuses it...! He can even, if he can find one, give it to 
some little Scandinavian terrorist group. Or to a movement agitating for 
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the establishment of a republic in Sweden. He can do anything he wants. 
The tarantulas of the literary world, the flies, are ready for anything. Just 
so long as he plays the game. 


The Nobel Prize, again Sartre, of course, stuck to his guns. For nothing 
in the world would he give in to this terrorism. And why did he stick to 
his guns? It’s difficult to believe the ‘personal’ reasons he put forward, in 
the celebrated ‘declaration’ transmitted to Carl-Gustav Bjurstr6m, the 
representative in France of Bonnier, his publisher: he was hesitant, he 
said, to ‘drag’ the institution into supporting, among other causes close to 
his heart, the just struggle of Venezuelan guerilla fighters — Sartre was 
cocking snooks at the world here, and it’s difficult to imagine that it was 
out of charitable feelings for the jury, or for fear of dragging it into a 
dubious Leftist combat, for fear, in other words, of imperilling its sacro- 
sanct ‘neutrality’, that he refused the honour shown him. Nor do I believe 
—I dare not believe... — in the ‘objective’ reasons that were added to the 
first: the Nobel Prize is a Western prize ... it’s directed against the Eastern 
bloc and the Eastern bloc was his family... that’s ust what he said, the 
‘Eastern bloc’...he was actually throwing the charms of the ‘Eastern 
bloc’ into the faces of the Nobel committee, those virtuous Swedes, heirs 
of the Wallenbergs, social democrats, liberals, Bergmanians, humanists 

. and it’s so crazy, so pathetic, it’s so incredible and appalling to see the 
great writing and thinking machine come to a halt, jam and produce this 
gigantic and despicable piece of stupidity, you feel so sad to read how he 
regrets, in the same text, that the Nobel committee should have chosen to 
give their prize to Pasternak ‘before awarding it to Sholokhov’, that it 
seems preferable not to believe it... No. The truth was that he straight- 
away said, a week before the announcement of the prize, in a first letter 
to the secretary of the Academy, that he had no wish to ‘appear on the list 
of potential laureates’. He said it again. And again. And there was 
another reason, much more sincere, personal and thus decisive, for the 
firmness of his choice, its definiteness: his mistrust, once again, of every- 
thing that might turn him into a statue and thereby stifle him; his refusal 
of a distinction which another Schweitzer, Albert Schweitzer, was 
awarded and accepted, the bad Schweitzer, ten years earlier, the Schweit- 
zer in majesty whose model, or rather anti-model, had haunted him since 
the beginning; his refusal, in a word, of the ‘Titian solution’, the artist 
embalmed, mummified, transformed into a national treasure or a 
museum exhibit, and then forgotten. Old age had arrived, he knew. He 
was already suffocating under all the respect. Didn’t he himself, on his 
travels, experience the temptation to pose as the man of importance 
addressing on an equal footing other men of importance, when his real 
peers, as he knew, were Fanon, Genet and, before very long, the Maoists? 
So he resisted this evil demon. With all his strength, when he felt the 
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temptation pricking him, he rejected that role of academicized revolu- 
tionary that others ~ Aragon, Malraux — had accepted and which proved 
fatal. Sartre the intractable. Sartre, the irreducible. Sartre who, right up 
to the end, would remain that born rebel, standing firm against not only 
the puppet, but against the mummy inside him. And that’s why he refused 
the Nobel Prize.... When he died, Althusser said something - a few 
words of Marx’s, quoted from memory. People always compared Sartre 
to Voltaire. They were wrong. He was like Rousseau. For he had Rous- 
seau’s ‘fundamental intransigence’ and shared with him the honour of 
never having accepted ‘the slightest compromise with established 
power’. 


Sartre and time, finally If the subject is a reality full of holes, dissoci- 
ated, dismembered, unfinished — if its mandate is unfaithfulness to every- 
thing and first and foremost to itself — that cannot but have decisive 
consequences for the way it will envisage time. 

First, there’s no more past. Not the least fidelity to a past which is 
precisely that from which it must split. And above all, let no one try to 
tell it: “The past is what has made you! you’re the product of your past!’ 
Or, ‘The experience of the past! the wisdom inherited from the past!’ For 
they are the ‘bastards’, the bourgeois of Bouville with their bovine brows 
and their servile souls, who ‘would like to make us believe that their past 
isn’t lost, that their memories have marvellously converted themselves 
into wisdom’. The whole Sartrean system is designed, on the contrary, to 
indicate the leaping, the tearing away, the uninterrupted spurting forth of 
the subject from that past which is never, according to Being and Noth- 
ingness, but ‘a For-itself reapprehended and inundated by the In-itself’.* 

The moment. The only thing which counts is the moment. The only 
thing which counts and has value is that ‘perpetual hole in Being, imme- 
diately filled and perpetually being reborn’ that he calls the present. The 
only thing which counts and holds any interest for him is that incessant 
tearing free from the past — in other words, from ‘getting bogged down 
in the “in-itself”,’ which is the sign, according to him, of a love for 
the moment and the present. This is Sartre’s Mallarméan side (‘the 
virgin, lively, lovely day’...). But it’s also, above all, his Stendhalian 
tendency (la Sanseverina ‘gives herself up entirely to the impregnation 
of the moment’). Except that it’s an anxious Stendhalianism. It’s an 
effervescent, halting, tormented quest for the moment, which lives to 
the rhythm of breaks, and explosions, and interruptions. The moment as 
a vertigo. The moment as a whirlpool at the heart of the plenitude of 
things. That time without duration which is time in the grip of each of 
its Moments. 

And then, finally, this third, paradoxical but magnificent idea. It’s the 
past which, usually, ballasts the present, loads it with meaning and value 
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— there is a thrust from the past, a force of the past, which gives its shape 
to the present and, little by little, to the future. In Sartre’s work the past is 
no longer anything. It no longer counts, or has any weight or forward 
thrust. The result is that if we want the present to escape fron) pure 
nothingness, if we don’t want it to be that ‘infinitesimal’ reality, that 
‘dimensionless point’ that Husserl described in his Essays on the Inner 
Consciousness of Time and which, Sartre says in Being and Nothingness, 
resembles the ‘ideal limit of a division pushed to infinity’, if you want it 
to be a human, really human present, inscribed in a human existence and 
experiencing itself as such, there’s no other solution than to turn the other 
way — in other words, to the future, so as to find an identity for it. It’s the 
future that makes the present, not the present that makes the future. It’s 
the future that weighs down on the present, not the present that, as in 
Bergson, presses with its heavy point into the future. Far from its being, 
as people always think, the past that engenders the future, its the future 
that ‘decides’ the past and that, in particular, decides whether ‘the past is 
living or dead’.’* Instead of its being the case, as both common sense and 
the majority of philosophies before him had said, that I prepare to be 
what I will be on the basis of what I have been, it’s what I am, here, now, 
that depends on what I’m going to be, and so it’s the future that gives to 
the present, and the past, their force, their meaning, their savour. I have a 
present. I have a past. I have a whole series of ‘conditionings’, inherited 
from the past and forming my ‘situation’. What counts is what | make of 
what this past has made of me. What counts is the ‘project’ which, at 
every moment, transcends this past, transfigures it and has the power to 
play it anew. What counts, and what indeed he analysed in all his essays 
in existential psychoanalysis, was ‘the little movement which makes of a 
totally conditioned social being a person who does not return the totality 
of what he has received’.* It’s easy to understand how dazzled his 
contemporaries were. It’s easy to understand their sense of wonder at 
these ideas that seem to us old-fashioned, out of date, but which were 
freedom itself. Perhaps Sartre was a sort of monster. Perhaps there was a 
certain monstrosity involved in being Sartre — that strange, singular 
thinker, so glaringly out of skew with the common line, a bit mad, a 
number of whose utterances, coming from anyone else, would be capable 
of producing disastrous effects. Perhaps it was more complicated, pain- 
ful, perilous, than being Aron the sage, cogitating peacefully in his office 
at Le Figaro, or Professor Merleau-Ponty walking up the rue des Ecoles 
at the set times, or even good old Camus hurrying to end his day’s stint of 
writing so as to go and play his game of football at the Lourmarin 
stadium. But there aren’t all that many monsters in the history of phil- 
osophy. And this one, this monster, had, all the same, the peculiarity of 
being the most radical of all thinkers of freedom — he had this merit, at 
least: he produced the contemporary philosophy that pushed the furthest, 
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to a dizzying and almost absurd point, the hypothesis of freedom. The 
other anti-humanists, those who came after him and claimed, precisely, 
to leave him behind, were to stumble against this hypothesis as against 
the necessarily unthought aspect of their own work. It was because be 
wasn't a humanist, because he challenged the very idea of an essence 
of man, that he created a philosophy that was a philosophy of freedom. 
And that is what, ultimately, seems to me the most precious thing about 
him. 


3 


ANTI-Fascist FROM BEGINNING TO END 


For this is what the black legend has most methodically concealed. It has 
for almost fifty years presented us with a Sartre who was the prototype of 
the man who lost his way. It has turned him into the paragon of a 
submissive, compromised philosophy. It has transformed him into a 
political circus animal, a pure symbol of the tra/ison des clercs, of the 
intellectuals’ tendency to lick the dictators’ boots. In a little while 
nobody, but nobody, will read him any more — he will just be this 
vignette, this allegory dead or alive, this witness to the Dark Ages: ‘just 
look, look how easy it was to get it wrong in the days when there was 
history...look, bound hand and foot, thrown into the deepest, darkest 
dungeon of a world which, it’s a promise, will never lose its way again, 
the man who was the incarnation of dishonour and error.’ 
Unfortunately for the legend, there was another Sartre. Pll come back 
to the question of error, of course. I'll show how, why, through what 
chain of circumstances and passions, Sartre, but also his century, did 
indeed manage to lose their way. And above all I'll show why this long 
chronicle of error is far from being closed with the so-called end of 
history. But for the time being, here’s another Sartre. A Sartre who can, 
for convenience, by convention, and also because he was, first and 
foremost, the author of Nausea and Being and Nothingness, be called 
the ‘first Sartre’ or the ‘young Sartre’, but on condition that ‘young’ isn’t 
understood in a merely chronological sense, and that its echo is heard 
right up until Sartre reached a ripe old age. So, this first Sartre, thus 
young Sartre, this anti-humanist Sartre, this radical and sombre Sartre 
who refused to let the myth of man’s goodness go to his head, this Sartre 
still caught up in his Gideanism and his Bergsonism but in the process of 
detaching himself from them, this Sartre haunted by Nietzsche and 
Céline but hesitant about admitting it to himself, this anarchist, libertar- 
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ian Sartre, this Sartre before Sartre who turned infidelity to oneself into 
his most sacred mission, this Sartre who was not yet the great ‘progres- 
sive’ conscience of the time of the Critique of Dialectical Reason — it so 
happens that he was not yet, either, the totalitarian intellectual of legend, 
frozen into a statue; in fact, it so happens that he was the exact opposite: 
an anti-totalitarian Sartre; a Sartre embarked on the venture of liberty; a 
Sartre who, by virtue of his very pessimism, by virtue of his anti-human- 
ism, and on condition that we draw all the philosophical and political 
consequences of this anti-humanism, was one of our intellectuals best 
prepared to think, problematize and reject despotism, despotism in all its 
forms, up to and including, yes indeed, fascism and Stalinism. 


The love of polemics 


Let’s resume our discussion of this topic. Here’s the first theorem. It is 
impossible to understand the totalitarianisms that led to so much blood- 
shed in the twentieth century — it is impossible, in particular, to under- 
stand the fascination they held for so many nations — unless we remember 
that those responsible always presented themselves as people who, before 
laying the world waste with fire and sword, ruin and bloodshed, before 
eliminating Jews, kulaks, bourgeois and other ‘lice’ or ‘noxious insects’ 
guilty of the sole crime of being born, had as their first object the 
engendering of a new man and hence a better world. 

They were butchers, to be sure. Torturers of limitless perversity. As for 
those among them — the Nazis — who undertook the destruction of the 
European Jews and who thereby conceived of a type of crime hitherto 
unknown, incomparable to any other, remaining unique even after their 
defeat, there are really no words to describe them. But, nevertheless, this 
is the rule. This is the first equation which, without making comparisons, 
helps us to think and, without ever losing sight of what irrevocably 
distinguishes these different crimes from each other, without yielding an 
inch on the distinctive singularity of each one of them, and in particular 
the radical singularity of the Shoah, allows us none the less to grasp the 
regularities that governed them all. Their strength lay in the way they 
presented themselves, to start with, as friends of the human race. Their 
art, their talent, lay in dressing up their darkest designs in rosy colours. 
Their first, most redoubtable secret was to convince their contemporaries 
that they held the formula — classless society, thousand-year Reich, the 
Muslim Umma... — which, correctly applied, would enable them to 
overcome once and for all that original sin which is, for any society, the 
sin of division and war. 

All known societies to this day have been divided societies — this was 
more or less the message of the totalitarian leaders — human beings are 
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separated in them, at war with each other; and I can well understand — 
they say — why you might never have wanted to submit to and obey these 
regimes, these wrong-headed orders, these imperfect, impure, self- 
divided states. But take a look at what | have to offer you. Just lpok at 
this utopia. Look at this blueprint I’ve drawn up: if we all get together to 
put it into practice, it will bring peace where there was discord and 
tranquillity where there was tumult, it will stitch together the rent body 
of our poor society. How could you possibly retuse? How, if this radiant 
city exists, and I’m offering you the model to build it, could you refuse to 
knuckle down and get on with it? Can anyone have any objections to the 
Good? Can anyone resist the Ideal? 

Well, Sartre did resist. He would have no truck with this kind of 
enterprise or wager. Not because he doubted the qualifications of this 
or that regime to incarnate, as it claimed, the communitarian ideal or the 
ideal community. Not because he said: ‘It would be so good! Long live 
that perfect community that would finally put an end to discord between 
men! But you’re trying to trick me into believing you’ve brought the 
concept to realization! The society you're proposing to me isn’t really 
that society of the pure and innocent.’ More radically, he doubted the 
project’s very validity. He questioned the very notion of the ‘perfect 
community’. And he questioned it for two reasons, ontological and 
ethical: he questioned the possibility, for any society whatsoever, of 
reaching that state of purity, self-transparency, hygiene and peace; and 
he denied, secondly, that this purity, even if it were possible, even if it 
were of this world, and even if by chance it could finally be brought into 
existence, was as desirable as it is made out to be. 

The fact that the hypothesis of the perfect community is, ontologically 
speaking, meaningless is already a consequence of the entire metaphysics 
of the first Sartre. He doubts man: this is what Nausea repeatedly said. 
He doubts purity itself: this was another theme of Nawsea, and then of 
The Roads to Freedom and, of course, although later on, of Crize 
Passionnel. He doubts truth: this is one of the lessons of Being and 
Nothingness, in which it was a question, as in Lacan, of a truth which 
cannot be ‘entirely spoken’. He doubts the whole and, more precisely, the 
celebrated conjunction, hammered out in the first lines of the preface to 
The Phenomenology of Spirit, of the whole and the true — ‘das Wahre ist 
das Ganze,’ we just need to be patient, to have the courage and the time 
to keep right on to the end of time, and we'll see, in all its glory, the 
advent of truth: you must be kidding! Isn’t it exactly this that Sartre, like 
Lacan, shoots down in Being and Nothingness? In short, casting doubt 
on this series of old illusions, or fables, how could he fail to keep at arm’s 
length the very idea of an impeccable community finally come to ftru- 
ition? How could he fail to smile at that promise of a pacified commu- 
nity, purged of its discords, reconciled, ideal, fully human, representing 
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the truth of all communities up until now, all of which had failed? How 
could he fail to judge this hypothesis of a perfect community as perfectly 
impractical and absurd? 

To this we must add — still in the order of ontology — what he says, in 
Being and Nothingness again, in the chapter titled ‘Being-for-Others’, on 
the intersubjective relation and the adventure it constitutes. To be ‘for’ 
another... To be ‘through’ another... Behind these famous formulations, 
trotted out by generations of teachers, lies the idea, as is well known, of a 
being without any other... People may well dream of fusion, explains, 
Sartre, more or less. They may, like the lovers of the Sysposium, try to 
commune and embrace in the One. Their efforts are in vain. Their 
solitude is irremediable. It’s like an evil spell, or fate, which means that, 
when one subject encounters another, when it listens to it or looks at it, 
the first subject can only degrade the second into an object, unless it’s the 
other, the objectified subject, which returns the favour of the first, beams 
its gaze back to it, and reverses the relation of degradation: whereupon 
the first subject sees itself stripped of its transcendence, it is now its turn 
to relapse into the in-itself; the first consciousness, alienated, has been 
able to free itself from its alienation only by turning the tables and 
alienating its opposite number.... 

This is, reread by Sartre and translated into his language, the great 
lesson of Schopenhauer or the great French moralists, La Rochefoucauld 
at their head: the gaze is a form of rape, we are all Medusas turned 
to stone. 

It’s the Hobbesian problematic of ‘scarcity’: because of scarcity, my 
neighbour is inevitably my enemy; each person, thanks to what a Freud- 
ian would call the interplay of the impossible, the lack and the law, Is 
necessarily separated from every other, hatred comes before love — there 
is, between individuals, no possible harmony or fusion. 

It is, again, Hegel’s discussion of the ‘life-and-death struggle for recog- 
nitjon’, but taken to its logical conclusion, without any happy ending: 
Sartre credits Hegel with having established a ‘synthetic and active link’ 
between two consciousnesses that are no longer exterior to one another, 
but rather constitutive of one another;' he recognizes the way in which 
Hegel had the merit to see, in my duel with the Other, hence in dispute 
and war, what turns me into a subject; except that where Hegel made of 
this duel a mere moment, where the Phenomenology of Spirit, adopting 
the point of view of the Absolute, could already see the next moment 
coming along, in which the separation is overcome, Sartre for his part 
sces it as the normal state of human interrelationships, a definitive 
scandal, contra Hegel, he cannot imagine any encounter between con- 
sciousnesses which does not immediately and definitively turn into a 
bout of fisticuffs — he cannot conceive any gaze which is not a declaration 
of war, or any gesture towards the other which does not imply an 
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altercation of consciousnesses which, as soon as they move towards each 
other, lose, once and for all, their freedom.... 

This is, in a word, a Sartrean law. A real law. What is more, it 
embraces, as does all law, the entire field of relationships betwegn sub- 
jects, as witness what he says about love, or eroticism — it’s nothing other 
than a variant of that endless conflict, another way of pursuing the ‘death 
of the Other’, the continuation of the ‘war between souls’ by other 
means, that is, by bodies. This law even goes beyond the first Sartre — it 
is so deeply rooted in him, so incarnated in the body of his thought, that 
it overrides the laws of chronology and is still there (or returns?) at the 
very end, in a little-known text in which we see the old philosopher 
reacting to a question in Libération about feminism and, hampered by 
his heavy Leftist bombast, cautious, militant, dressing his convictions up 
as questions, wondering ‘whether the sexual act isn’t normally an act of 
consensual rape’, if it isn’t ‘always, even if in a disguised form, a sort of 
rape’, if ‘every penetration’ doesn’t involve, whatever we might have to 
say about it, and whatever the sweet dreams of those who are imagining 
‘a new woman and a new man creating themselves in the rebellions of 
today’, an inevitable ‘element of aggression’: it is ‘Important from a 
revolutionary point of view’, he growls, to ‘decide whether the sexual 
act is a violent act or whether there exists a non-violent sexual act, 
constructed and in equilibrium with the violent sexual act’; and he 
concludes: ‘I do not think that aggression can be entirely eliminated 
from sexuality’ — before firing at his stunned discussion partners the 
remark: ‘most Liberation men’ have never asked themselves ‘what a 
woman might feel in sexual intercourse’, for in that scrummage known 
as love, in that war of all against all that never ceases, ‘it’s a problem of 
Miele aniterese tonmen .... . 7 

Merleau rebuked him often enough for this conclusion: the relation- 
ship between two beings who are simultaneously subject and object, the 
encounter between two subjects who keep, in the movement of appre- 
hending one another, their dignity and freedom were always, in Sartre’s 
eyes, an impossibility. And it’s true that, from Roquentin to Goetz, by 
way of Orestes, all the fictional characters of his first period are isolated 
men whom we see experiencing the diverse forms of disunity, separation, 
antagonism. But that’s the point. It was his good fortune. It was the first, 
‘ontological’ reason which meant that, for this early Sartre (as indeed for 
Aron — as if they both incarnated the two faces, libertarian and liberal, of 
the same pessimism), the idea of a perfect community could not have any 
meaning. 

Secondly, there’s ethics. The fact that this perspective, not content with 
being absurd, should in addition be undesirable, that it is repellent to the 
meaning he gives to life, that the very idea of a society without tensions 
or disagreements seems to him, supposing it were ever to come about, a 
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perfectly obscene idea — in short, the fact that the perfect community is 
not just a mirage, but a trap, and that all we can expect from it is an even 
bigger dose of misery and indignity, is an argument he states, and de- 
velops, in three series of texts. 

The texts in which he sings the praises of disputation and in which the 
state of war, so long as it’s a civil war, seems to him a desirable and quite 
healthy state: suppress disagreement, he says, in Being and Nothingness; 
eliminate, if you can, the welcome virus of discord between ‘governed’ 
and ‘governing’; you will inherit a dead, cankered society — you will 
inherit, as both Plato and Machiavelli had clearly seen, the former 
applauding the fact and the latter deploring it, a society in which politics 
has become a kind of policing. 

The critique of consensus, a word whose prefix ‘con’ sounds so dubi- 
ous and in which he scented, at this period, the double reality of fusion 
(‘sensing together’) and servitude (‘consenting’): ah! his hatred of 
couples, for instance, that consensus a deux! His descriptions, as in 
Joyce, of the two beings who ‘consent’ and thereby become a single 
beast ‘sensing itself, ruminating on itself, sniffing itself and touching 
itself with its eight groping paws”! and, in the life of the city-state as in 
the life of the soul, his love of splits, his relative lack of faith in dialogue — 
Sartre, the duellist! Sartre, emissary of the Prince of Division! 

Finally, there is the critique of groups in fusion. Yes! There are, in this 
early Sartre, texts in which he burns what he will soon adore and in 
which he says of the group in fusion that it is the very image of servitude. 
There’s a page, in particular, in Portrait of the Anti-Semite,’ where the 
anti-Semite is described exactly as a ‘man of the crowds’ who dreams of 
feeling his own person ‘suddenly melting into the group’ and who lives 
‘in the nostalgia for periods of crisis in which the primitive community 
suddenly reappears and attains its temperature of fusion’. He really does 
say ‘melts’. He really does say ‘temperature of fusion’. Here, in the 
Reflections, we read of ‘instantaneous societies’ in which ‘the social 
bond is one of anger’ and which come into being on the occasion ‘of a 
riot, a crime, an injustice’. Except that these ‘instantaneous societies’, 
another name for ‘groups in fusion’, well and truly appear as the very 
crucible of anti-Semitic lynchings. 

A time would come, alas, in which he would repudiate this analysis 
and this condemnation. 

A second philosophy would come into being, that of the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason, which would give this welcome discord, this civility 
of war, its most immediately political, most banal and thus most inanely 
brutal sense: ‘popular war’ conceived, in the Western Europe of the 
sixties, as ‘the privileged form of class struggle’.* 

And this second philosophy, in particular, gave the whole topic of the 
‘group in fusion’ a total make-over; it described its birth, its functioning 
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and its eventual decline, starting with the example of the storming of the 
Bastille, and it more than sang its praises, It composed a positive panegyric 
to it. This group became the very moment at which men, freed from their 
‘seriality’, accede to real humanity. These ‘instantaneous societies’, forged 
in the fire of popular anger, appeared as the hallowed places of authentic 
revolution. And we even read, in the Critique,” an analysis of anti-Semit- 
ism, of the phenomena of lynching and pogroms and in particular, 
between the lines, of the German Kristallnacht of 1938, in which we 
have the painful feeling that it’s the entire system that has swung over 
into its Opposite: a theory of ‘other-directedness’, of the ‘continuous 
action of a group on a series’, aimed at demonstrating that ‘there has 
been a regrettable tendency’ (but whose tendency, if not that of the Sartre 
of Portrait of the Anti-Semite?) to ‘see certain collective actions as the 
product of suddenly formed groups’ and of ‘mass “spontaneity” ” 

But, first of all, part of him never entirely believed in this change of 
direction. There always remained, at the bottom of this man’s soul, the 
idea that there is always, in any human society, something wild, disquiet- 
ing, which resists the will to transparency and purity. Hence that page in 
the Reply to Claude Lefort in which, at the height of his Stalinist period, 
at the very time he thought he had found the key to the perfect commu- 
nity, he let drop, in the fever of polemic, this admission: ‘Where did 
I write that the Party was identical to the class? It’s as if I called the 
string holding the asparaguses together a “bunch”.’ If these words have 
any meaning, it’s the class that he calls the ‘asparaguses’. It’s the Party 
that is the ‘string’ holding together the aforementioned ‘asparaguses’. 
And the question then arises of knowing why, after all, the asparaguses 
need any string: because they only hang together because of this piece of 
string? Because without it they would fall back into their previous 
seriality? Or because the bunch is a false bunch, restraining, camoufla- 
ging, curbing, perhaps, the wildness of the uncut asparaguses? Whatever 
the answer, the metaphor says the same thing. Doubtless it’s ‘class’ he’s 
talking about, and ‘class’, in this text as elsewhere, is expressly distin- 
guished from the ‘group in fusion’. But all the same...It’s hard to see in 
these other ‘reflections’ a demonstration of optimism or unshakeable 
faith in assembled humanity. Hard not to sense the amount of mistrust 
that remains vis-a-vis what, fusion or no fusion, is all the same a ‘prolet- 
arian’ crowd. Hard not to think that there persists, into this late 
and, in theory, optimistic period, a hangover from that Nietzschean, 
a-communitarian, artistic pessimism, which formed the basis of his 
earliest philosophy. 

And then, above all, whatever happened, whatever this first Sartre 
eventually became, whether he was to sink or swim, whether he con- 
tinued to express himself in this or that contribution to the discussion on 
male-female relationships or whether he liquidated himself, whether he 
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ended up hating himself or whether he persisted like a regret, he was 
there, forever young, with that real youth which is the youth not just of 
right ideas but of masterpieces — Nausea, the Reflections, Being and 
Nothingness — in which he had, so to speak, deposited himself. There 
was a Sartre, and nobody will ever be able to change this fact, who 
believed that societies have no foundation (and in this respect he is an 
authentic an-archist) as they are the fruit of a vague pact, tacitly renewed, 
fragile, precarious (the exact opposite of the group in fusion, where 
everyone is sworn in). There was a Sartre, and nothing will ever obliter- 
ate him, who was irreducibly mistrustful or even hostile towards all 
societies (Bouville) and especially of those tempted to present themselves 
as ‘ideal’ (think of the extreme modesty, precision, formalism and jurid- 
ical character of the projects to reform French society drawn up, during 
the Occupation, at the time of ‘Socialism and Freedom’). There was a 
pessimistic, free Sartre, free by dint of his very pessimism, who put his 
love of disunity on a metaphysical foundation and who bequeathed this 
foundation to anyone who wanted it: Sartre against Hegel; Sartre against 
Husserl and his ‘community of monads’; Sartre against Heidegger and his 
idea of a being-towards-death conceived as the access to an ‘authentic 
Mitsein’; Sartre the thinker of the differend, the welcome, very welcome 
discord between men; a Schellingian Sartre, discovering Schelling and 
setting him up against Hegel — the Schelling of the Erlangen Lectures who 
said of ‘antagonism’ that it had ‘an objective reason’, that it was ‘founded 
in the nature of the thing itself’, and that we must ‘abandon the hope of 
ever putting an end to this conflict by making of any one system the 
master of all the others’.° 

If we agree to call ‘tragic’ the vision of a world in which contraries are 
not reconciled, if ‘tragic’ designates this non-dialectical vision of differ- 
ends, then we have to say that the first Sartre was a thinker of the tragic. 

If we are prepared to admit that totalitarianisms have always begun by 
that refusal of the tragic, if we call totalitarianism that crazy denial of the 
multiple in the fantasm of the one or the whole regained, then we have to 
conclude that this thought of the tragic, this definition of man as a being 
of nothing and negativity, was the first of Sartre’s counter-attacks on the 
totalitarian temptation. 


There is no natural community 


Fine, replies the despot. Let’s admit that you reject this idea of an 
overlord claiming to hold the key to paradise. Let’s admit that you’re 
frightened by this adventure in which you’re asked to sacrifice yourself 
on the altar of a society the idea of which we, the totalitarian princes, 
possess, but which no one has ever seen. What do you have to say, then, 
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about an order the formula of which, you are assured, isn’t ahead of us 
but behind, not waiting to be invented but to be rediscovered? What will 
you reply to a discourse that whispers in your ear: ‘this order I am 
proposing to you is not one I’m trying to impose on you; it’s the fruit 
neither of my caprice nor of my intelligence; it’s a natural order; do you 
hear me? na-tu-ral; and if | have a merit, a single merit, it’s that I have 
managed to rediscover its secret law, to decipher it and, humbly, pass it 
on?’ How would you evade, in a word, a harmony that you are shown 1s, 
this time, demonstrably faithful to the very voice of nature? 

This is the second theorem of all totalitarianisms. 

This is the second sleight of hand, or legerdemain, that enables Fas- 
cists, Communists and fundamentalists to impose their foul law on us. 

And it was the sleight of hand, in particular, of the first fascism of 
which Sartre took cognizance, since it was the discourse maintained, in 
the thirties, by the Maurrassians and then, for four long years, based on 
the idea of a return to the land, but also on corporatism, social organi- 
cism and the re-establishment of links with so-called natural commu- 
nities, by Petainism. 

You have no choice, said, in substance, the Maurrassians. I myself, a 
despot inspired by Maurrassian ideas, had no more choice than you. For 
what did I do but listen attentively to the great silent voice of family, 
region, nation? Have | had any other merit — and do I have any other 
qualification for being, not simply admired, but obeyed — than to lend my 
ear to those voices so as, like a good orchestral conductor, to harmonize 
them? How, once again, could you evade an order which, as I am 
pointing out to you, is older than you and me, and has always already 
preceded us — one to which you are, by adopting it, being faithful, to the 
best of your own being, just as you are at the same time being faithful to 
the very truth of Being? 

But that’s even worse, replies Sartre. 

It’s even more absurd and hateful. 

It’s not that he objects: ‘you’re cheating! you’re presenting to us as 
natural an order that you know to be the fruit of your artifice!’ But he 
says: ‘Even if you weren’t cheating, even if you were in good faith when 
you transform into the natural laws of society your own rules of govern- 
ment, it’s one more reason for challenging them, one more reason for 
hating them — and that is so, once more, for two distinct types of reason.” 

From the point of view of ontology, he doesn’t for a single minute 
believe in all those fairy-tales about nature. There is no ‘state of nature’, 
says the author of Being and Nothingness. There is no ‘natural’ grouping 
which ‘precedes’ established societies. There is not even a ‘wonderment’ 
of socialized man when he rediscovers, or glimpses, that nature that, as 
we have seen, could be harsh, hostile, easily angered, violent: the con- 
trary, let us recall, of the gentle nature of the Greeks; the contrary of the 
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dizzying, captivating enigma of Heidegger; the contrary of that pathos of 
beginnings, of that gleam of presence at daybreak, which may indeed 
be Heidegger’s nature, but is not Sartre’s. Nature, in Sartre, says 
nothing. Wants nothing. Prescribes nothing. Nature is not lovable but 
odious. It isn’t mysterious, it’s disquieting. The idea of binding men 
together by appealing to that nature, the idea of grounding their society 
on a ‘ground’ that they have to share from all eternity and that sustains 
their mutual existence, seems to him no less improbable than that of 
an ‘ideal’ that was proposed, as we saw just now, for their common 
adoration. In other words, he has nothing to add to, nor anything 
to take away from, the previous analyses of the impossibility of the 
perfect community. The fact of grounding oneself on a common ground, 
rooting the consensus in the surer soil of a state of nature, has no 
more meaning — no less, but no more — than that of projecting it into 
an imaginary radiant future. 

But from the point of view of ethics, from the point of view of his likes 
and dislikes, of his reflexes and his refusals, from the point of view of 
morals, and thus of the body, he goes even further. All that is natural is 
detestable. Everything that claims to be natural is repellent. Let’s suppose 
that, against all logic and all ontology, the idea of a natural community 
does, ultimately, have a meaning. Let’s suppose that, as for instance 
political ecology claims, a social bond can be invented that is more 
faithful than others to the dictates of ‘nature’. Far from this prospect 
being a reason to submit, it would be rather, all in all, a supplementary 
reason to resist. Far from the project of a loyalty newly pledged to the 
law of the earth which, for its part, never lies, compelling assent, it can 
unleash only, on the contrary, nausea, revolt, rejection. And — to take an 
example once more from the Vichy regime — far from an economy based 
on big corporations that are themselves supposedly following exactly the 
very design of reality being able to seem likable, or reassuring, it is the 
very definition, the French definition, of fascism. Sartre against Maurras. 
Sartre with Baudelaire, who hated, in Nature, the proximity and the trace 
of original sin. Sartre extolling, like Baudelaire and against Maurras, a 
resolute anti-naturalism which, as a result, discouraged him from paying 
heed to this second totalitarian theorem. 


An anecdote. Just as Baudelaire preferred, according to Sartre, ‘meat 
in gravy to grilled meat’ and ‘preserved food to fresh produce’, Sartre, 
in restaurants, always ordered, according to the Beaver, ‘canned’ pro- 
duce in preference to ‘natural produce’. It makes you think of Baudelaire, 
yes. Of Barbey and the dandies of the nineteenth century. It makes you 
think of Raymond Roussel in his cellar or his boat. It makes you think, 
indeed, of Mondrian asking to change places when the seating arrange- 
ments at table happened to place him opposite a garden or a tree. 
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An anecdote. Sartre liked women. There are, contrary to what people say 
when they haven't read him, some fine portraits of women in his works: 
Ivich and Lola in The Roads to Freedom, Lucie in Dead without Burial, 
the Hilda of Lucifer and the Lord (‘You don’t love anything if you 
don’t love everything’), the Anna of Kean; and there is also, after all, 
his relationship with Beauvoir, a model of reciprocity and respect. 
His problem, conversely, was the flesh. His problem, his repugnance, 
lay in the ‘happy’ and ‘buttery’ flesh of Marcelle, the ‘voracious’ and 
‘vampiric’ flesh of Lola. So he said: I like women with their clothes 
on (and on this point he was again close to Baudelaire: in praise of 
make-up). I like, in women, what holds out against the transports 
of the flesh (Baudelaire again: in praise of the frigid woman). Or: I like 
the intelligence of women, I believe in the erotic virtues of intelligence 
in a female lover (at which point, however, he dissociated himself 
from Baudelaire the author of Squibs — but as intelligence is another 
name for keeping one’s cool, wasn’t he on this point more Baudelairean 
than Baudelaire?). 


Another anecdote. Sartre was an urban philosopher. He was the philoso- 
pher par excellence of tarmac and cafés. He was a writer who, to the 
silence of libraries, the realm of the Autodidact, always preferred the 
background noise of the café de Flore, the Coupole or even, according to 
Marius Perrin, his comrade in captivity, the hubbub of a barrack room. 
And what’s more, he never wrote a line — at least, this ts what he claimed 
—in contact with what is conventionally called nature. The countryside? 
Yes, but in the abstract. Silence? The worst of solutions if you have to 
concentrate. Trees, again? In a town, domesticated, if possible bloodless, 
stunted — and beware of that ‘thick head of hair’ which, in Nausea, floats 
at town gates, creeping up already, besieging them and only awaiting 
their death, or simply their decline, in order to come and invade them. In 
the midst of nature, he says in Baudelaire, he ‘feels himself trapped in an 
immense, amorphous and gratuitous existence which pierces him to his 
bones with its gratuity’ and frightens him. ‘In the midst of towns, on the 
contrary, surrounded by precise objects whose existence is determined by 
their role and which are all surrounded by the aura of a value or a price’, 
he is reassured: they ‘reflect back to him the image of what he desires to 
be, a justified reality’. He is of the family of the Bernis and the Voltaires. 
He is of the tribe of those great ironists, who despised a nature they 
judged to be stifling, voracious, death-dealing. He was the last descend- 
ant of a line of prophets who, according to Rashi, felt such violent hatred 
towards nature and the sacred groves that they forbade themselves to put 
down roots or dwell among them. The Jewish aspect of Jean-Paul Sartre. 
The Jewish wager on anti-nature. That ‘Jew Socrates’, Clavel said of that 
other ‘ugly chap’, that other ‘corruptor of youth’, the master of Plato. So 
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too that ‘Jew Sartre’ — that resolute anti-naturalist who, because he never 
yielded an inch on his anti-naturalism, because he never cured himself of 
feeling sick at the perfume of nature, made the radical and definitive 
choice of nomadism and exile, the lack of belonging of self and things. 
Nature is life? No. It’s death. 


Another anecdote. It concerns, not exactly Sartre, but Beauvoir. It’s the 
great meeting between Beauvoir and Colette. It’s the ‘historic’ téte-a-téte 
between the author of The Second Sex with her Gide — that is, the woman 
writer of the past that she had to supplant in order to triumph. Colette 
was amiable. Distrustful but amiable. ‘Wearing violent make-up’, re- 
counts the Beaver, ‘her hair in complete disarray’, doubtless surrounded 
by her cats and half lame, she fixed the pretty younger writer with a half- 
mustrustful and half-curious stare. ‘Madame, do you like animals?’ she 
suddenly asked her. To which the younger woman replied, abruptly, ina 
rone of mingled msouciance and slight indignation, Limagine even a pout 
of boredom at the corner of charming lips: ‘No, not at all!’ — without 
realizing, at the minute, that she had just uttered, as far as the religion of 
Colette was concerned, the ultimate blasphemy, the worst heresy. Here 
were two — Beauvoir and Sartre — who never believed, no, that cats, 
chinchillas and other so-called domestic beasties were man’s best friend. 
Here were two who never indulged in that feeble-minded cult, another 
facet of a naturalism that in Colette was far from defunct, which lends to 
animals the grimaces of human beings — unless they transfer, rather, the 
rictus or monkey faces of ‘our ancestors the animals’ on to human beings. 
Sartre, in Words, as an epilogue to the episode where, wandering from 
tomb to tomb through a dogs’ cemetery, in the company of an ‘American 
friend’ — doubtless Nelson Algren — he saw the latter, outraged by the 
inanity of the epitaphs, kicking out at a ‘cement dog’ and breaking its ear: 
‘when you love children and animals too much, you love them against 
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men’. 
Another anecdote. About childhood, as it happens. Children. It’s a test. 
It’s a literary test, first and foremost. Just take the writers who have 
described childhood. Take that veritable literary genre which has special- 
ized, for the past two centuries, in narrating the enchanted period of 
childhood. You may be pretty certain that this cult of childhood and its 
innocence will produce infantilized (in other words, generally speaking, 
very bad) literature. But it’s also a well-known fact that it’s a political 
test. For if totalitarianism really is, in its radical forms, that dream of a 
‘perfect community’ freed from the evil spell bedevilling the human 
condition, if it really does aim at that humanity without evil or sin, with- 
out difference or opacity, in a word pure, or capable of self-purification, 
then, sooner or later, it will encounter the image of childhood as guilty, 
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branded by a sin whose fateful, original and thus radical character has 
been emphasized by the great religions for centuries; it will inevitably 
be tempted to raise the status of childhood, to restore to it its innocence 
and its rights; there will, yes, always be a moment when it will say, that 
barbarian with a human (and thus childlike and thus innocent) face: 
‘Let’s liberate children! Let’s be done with that idiotic dogma which 
brands them with a guilt without crime, with a fault that they haven’t 
committed and which above all forbids ws to dream of our society 
without evil!’ And this is how the real politics of crime, the real great 
rebellions against the ‘Thou shalt not kill?’ of Jews and Christians will 
always pass, one day or another, through the self-interested rehabilitation 
of this humiliated childhood. Think of Dostoevksy’s cry of horror at the 
prospect of the ‘damnation of unbaptized infants’ theorized by Saint 
Augustine and which is, in his eyes, the most scandalous of mysteries: 
‘If the whole world must suffer in order to purchase eternal harmony,’ 
says [van Karamazov to Aliosha, ‘what have children got to do with it? I 
can understand the solidarity of men in sin, but not the solidarity of 
children in the sins of men.’ And, over and above Dostoevksy, there are 
the visceral anti-Christian sentiments of all intellectuals who, to a greater 
or lesser degree, have been involved in the totalitarian venture; and at the 
heart of their anti-Christian war lies this Augustinian view of childhood 
which, they well know, will remain, for as long as they haven’t destroyed 
the dogma behind it, a real barrier to their will to power: if childhood is 
damned, if evil can hide even in the innocence of children, this constitutes 
the real proof that we will never be able to free ourselves entirely from it 
— and, conversely, we can count on freeing ourselves from it, we can hope 
to give birth to the world of that dreamt-of perfect community, only if we 
start by proving that Augustine was wrong and that children in limbo are 
indeed angels or innocent beings. Céline himself, whose pamphlets, in 
particular Les Beaux Draps, are also interwoven with anti-Semitic vitu- 
peration, a real hymn to childhood: magical childhood... childhood our 
salvation...if you must love something you risk less with children... — 
Louis-Ferdinand Céline, rehabilitated by Bebert and by his love of chil- 
dren? But of course! Because a man who loves children and animals 
cannot, says the surrounding naturalism, be fundamentally or perfectly 
WA reed paras. 

Sartre would have nothing to do with all this either. Not for a second 
did he draw on this cult of childhood. And he was the very last to start 
singing the great hymns of paedophilia. Rediscover the spirit of child- 
hood? The world will be saved by children? After the rights of man, the 
sacred rights of children? To begin with, he didn’t have any children. And 
there aren’t any in his novels. Does an improbable outline manage to slip 
into The Reprieve? It has so little existence, he is so absolutely uncon- 
cerned about bringing it to life, that he changes its name midway (Pablo 
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to begin with, Pedro a hundred pages further on). Does he, in his 
Baudelaire, his Genet, his ‘Flaubert’, have to go through a description 
of his hero’s childhood — that decisive childhood which life would later 
twist ‘to make it fit every occasion’? Once, right at the beginning of 
Saint Genet, he lets himself go so far as to speak of ‘the melodious child’ 
whom adults are supposed to have destroyed. But, as for the rest, it’s 
nothing but ‘cracks...damnation...sacred drama... violence of break- 
ing in...confusion of the trained animal...that animal they fabricate 
with their regrets... that wreck transfixed by the desire and the gaze of 
adults... you take a kid full of life, you sew it into the skin of a dead 
man, he will suffocate in that senile childhood without any other way of 
passing the time than reproducing exactly the avuncular gestures, with- 
out any other hope than that of poisoning after his death future child- 
hoods... the procedure a child adopts so as, in the dark, feeling its way, 
to try to play without understanding it the social character that adults 
impose on it... the word that stuns you with its life sentence... the voice 
that declares to Genet, publicly: you are a thief... the voice that says to 
Mallarmé: the world is cursed...’. But didn’t he, after all, write Words, 
which is to a certain extent the real novel of a childhood? He paints such 
a sombre picture of that childhood, such a painful and, at bottom, so 
obviously cursed experience, that it’s like spitting into the face of eternal 
childhood, an insult to the thesis of its primordial paradises — it’s a book 
which is designed, not to celebrate, but to break the spell of his childhood 
which holds the adult in its dark grip! Sartre like Baudelaire, again. Sartre 
who, as Aron would say, never looked at a child all his life long.* Sartre 
almost as indifferent to children as Descartes was to animals, and for 
the same reasons. Sartre like Aragon, who (for the same reasons too? the 
same type of family imbroglio...the other great French writer who was 
brought up as if he were the brother of his mother...) for a long time 
deemed that you ‘could measure the coarseness of a man by the number 
of children he had’ and that ‘paternity’ deserved to ‘weigh heavily, in the 
law courts, among the presumptions of guilt’.” Sartre explaining, again, 
to Gerassi, how wretched those couples seemed in which ‘the thought of 
having a child’ was there only to ‘disguise the failure of married life’ — 
pathetic lives, failed lives, the childish consensus, the fact of feeling and 
sniffing together the little human being who is turned, after each succes- 
sive failure, into the sole reprieve of a dead life.... '° Not, of course, that 
the cult of childhood always and on principle generates a will to purity. 
Not, fortunately, that the law (no social naturalism without an enchanted 
vision of childhood) is rigorously reversible (the enchanted vision of 
childhood equals a social bond founded in nature and thus totalitarian- 
ism). But all the same... We wouldn’t have to push that Sartre very hard 
to make him say: childhood is bad news; it’s indecent; once more, it’s war 
on or indifference towards everything that comes to tell us that a Subject, 
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or a society, is bewitched by the mirages of childhood, and thus of the 
good origin, nature’s goodness, and the perfect community; childhood is 
hateful as it is close to nature, and nature, conversely, is detestable 
because it has the odour of childhood. 

We are free to find this pessimism rather unattractive. 

We can say that we would have really liked Pablo to be really called 
Pablo, and The Roads to Freedom to contain a few nice portraits of 
toddlers. 

We would even be within our rights to interpret this hatred of child- 
hood as a variant of that ancient ‘fear of generation’ in which Saint 
Augustine saw the distinguishing feature of most of the ‘sects’ swarming 
in his time, as in ours, and in which psychoanalysis for its part detected 
the echo of a dubious, but quite classic, repugnance at the prospect of 
‘being-a-father’.'! 

What is certain is this: Sartre, that Sartre who was perhaps, after all, of 
the family of ‘gnostics’ who identified Nature with the principle of all evil 
spells, that metaphysician who, above all, didn’t seem prepared to aban- 
don the slender but decisive separation between ages (childhood...) or 
reigns (nature...) without which there is no longer any subject at all - 
what is certain is that it’s impossible to come up to that Sartre and say, as 
did (to repeat what I said earlier) all the fascisms and as did, in particular, 
our national French fascism: ‘Obey me, tor in obeying me you’re obeying 
Nature, the good Origin, our mistress.’ 


The question of evil 


Third theorem. The question, over and above childhood, of evil in 
general. Evil exists, said, in one way or another, the texts of the great 
religions. There is and there always be, whatever men do and wish, a 
‘remainder’ of evil, which, according to Deuteronomy, will never disap- 
pear from the face of the earth. There remains, not just in societies, but in 
the world, a proportion of negativity, of finitude, of lack, of misfortune, 
which has accompanied human beings since Genesis, and which presents 
us with the considerable advantage of making it impossible to dream of a 
too perfect society. 

There is no evil, replies the despot. 

There mustn’t be any evil, for there is nothing in this world which 
I must not and cannot cope with. 

In order to function, in order to put my project on a firm foundation 
and bring it to a successful conclusion, to break the first and last checks 
on my vague desires for omnipotence, to establish, in a word, my perfect 
community in one or other of its two aspects — Idea or Nature, swimming 
downstream or remembering the upstream source — I need to block off 
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this very ancient dogma, which is as old not just as gnosis but as the great 
theologies: the dogma of radical evil. 

Or, even more precisely: there’s a misunderstanding; what is presented 
to us as evil is in fact just an illness; people roll their eyes wide in panic as 
they tell us about an eternal and thus incurable evil weighing on humans 
like an ancient curse, whereas it would be so much simpler to suppose 
that men are ill — that’s right, ill, affected by an illness which, like all 
illnesses, can perfectly well be cured. 

Or else, evil doesn’t exist, there exist only illnesses; the world is 
curable, the incurable doesn’t exist; philosophers, hitherto, have inter- 
preted and transformed the world, now they just have to nurse it; 
politics, in other words, is of value and will find its redemption only if 
it learns to become a department of clinical medicine (a theorem whose 
implacable corollary is immediately obvious: if there’s an illness, there 
must be a doctor; but if there’s a doctor, there must be a diagnostic; and if 
there’s a diagnostic, there must be the quest for, identification of, and 
ultimately elimination of the viral agent at the origin of the illness, which 
is called the bourgeois if you’re a Stalinist, or the Jew if you’re a Nazi, or 
the cultivated White Westerner when you're a Muslim fundamentalist; it 
is easy to see how moving from evil to illness, the confusion between 
clinical medicine and politics, the transformation of the Prince into a 
doctor and of the will to power into a will to cure, fuel in a highly 
concrete way the discourse of extermination and the concentration 
camper. ..). 

Well, here too, Sartre rebelled. 

He wouldn’t always rebel, it’s true. 

The time would come when he in his turn would don the garb of the 
philosopher-healer — that is, exterminator. 

But for the time being he rebelled. 

He too could not fail to rebel and reject this schema, by virtue of a 
logic just as implacable. 

And he did it, once again, in two ways that emerge from even a cursory 
reading of Nausea, and which are sufficient to distinguish him from most 
thinkers of his me. 

First, he believed, quite simply, in evil. He was one of the last philoso- 
phers to believe, like the Manicheans or the Cathars, in the existence of 
two principles, complementary no doubt but none the less antagonistic, 
that rule the world. He was one of the last — even if he occasionally said 
that ‘Good is anterior to Evil just as Being is to nothingness’, that evil is a 
‘parasite’ of Good, and that it is ‘dizzying only by dint of its nothing- 
ness’!* — who didn’t give up completely the hypothesis which the entire 
history of different philosophies, long before the history of despotisms, 
only ever persecuted: that of an unmanageable, insoluble, intractable 
evil. He believes, not in the ‘mystery’, but in the obvious fact of evil. 
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He believes, not in the ‘scandal’, but in the authority of an evil which is 
no longer heading towards a reconciliation with good in some kind or 
other of dialectical synthesis. He thinks that there is, in the world, and in 
human beings, a black, insoluble part, that it is impossible to whitewash. 
He believes that this part, far from being, as a trivial Rousseauism would 
claim, linked to civilization, induced and provoked by it, is in fact there 
from the start. And indeed, rather than just ‘believing’ in it, rather than 
resting content with pleading, on the theoretical level, for a recognition 
of this cursed part that is the reverse, or the truth, of the societies held in 
the enchanted grip of the totalitarian masters paying their empty compli- 
ments, he painted it, he put it on-stage, he turned it into the very object of 
the quest of his novels and his plays. How often it has been said that he 
wallowed in filth and vomit! How often he was reproached with being a 
thinker of ‘excrement’! Well, it’s true. That’s the point. He was the writer 
of filth and vomit. Of the viscous, the scatological, the nauseating, the 
abject. He was interested only in the dark side of beings. He delighted in 
their waste products. He thought, as did Marx, that ‘the rotten parts are 
the laboratory of life’. And what is more, some of this would stay with 
him up to and including his political, even terrorist periods, when he 
seemed anxious, too, to rehabilitate Jews, Blacks, proles, the colonized, 
the wretched of the earth, the mad, before very long queers too — in short, 
the underbelly of society, the dark side of the moon, that populace of ‘the 
separate’, the ‘repressed people who would not be integrated’, the ‘un- 
desirables’, ‘every kind of those who have come down in the world’ of 
which Jean Genet, that other damned soul, predestined to evil, who had 
not ‘even come forth from his mother’s womb before beds had been set 
aside for him in all the prisons of Europe and places reserved in all the 
convict transports’,'’ appeared to him to be the perfect representative. 
Here too there was no need to wait for Michel Foucault to see this other 
face, almost this counter-species, emerging. No need of a History of 
Madness to see, at the heart of Sartre’s work, this great schism in political 
reason open up, and the most troubled and defamed part of the Western 
world come to light. This is the theological side of Sartre. It’s the side of 
him that was still pious. It’s the Sartre who, in Saint Genet, the work of 
his which goes furthest in the exploration of the ‘vague and living swarm’ 
that the ‘decent man’ expels and ‘denies with all his strength’, never tires 
of quoting Saint John of the Cross.'* It’s the part that, within him, 
resisted the atheism which he would describe, in Words, as a ‘cruel and 
long-term venture’. There were two thinkers who, in the second half of 
the twentieth century, in Europe, tried to look evil in the face as well as to 
take, albeit without success, atheism to its logical conclusion. There were 
two very great writers who, armed with an authentic reflection on the 
sacred, tackled head-on that very French tradition which, from Valéry 
and Bergson to the surrealists, fell back into the desire to idealize the 
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world, deck it with garlands, enchant it. Georges Bataille — the apostle of 
an ‘atheology’ that reveals to us (in Breton’s words, in the Second 
Surrealist Manifesto, though it sounds just like Paris-Presse bumping 
off Sartre!) a world ‘soiled, senile, rancid, sordid, salacious, doddery’. 
Jean-Paul Sartre, the Sartre of Nausea and No Exit — apostle (in the 
words of Julian Green, which could equally well be applied to Bataille) of 
a ‘quite suspect’ atheism most of whose dogmas could be ratified by a 
Catholic ‘without having to change very much’: a humanity spineless but 
suffering, abandoned but nostalgic, deserted by God and thinking only of 
Heaven.'” Bataille, Sartre: two machines to tempt us away from totali- 
tarlanism. 

Secondly, he believed in an irreducible, definitive, incurable discord- 
ance between man and the world — and this is made clear from, inter alia, 
the three negative portraits that run through the first part of his work and 
help him to define himself: the spirit of seriousness, the bastard and the 
bourgeois. 

What is the spirit of seriousness? Before being the spirit of the café 
waiter in Being and Nothingness, before designating the zealous applica- 
tion of the man who performs his own role at the expense of that 
incessant and marvellous self-invention that freedom truly is, it’s the 
state of mind of that person who thinks such a role exists, that it has a 
meaning, and that the world is made up of a repertoire of masks, all 
attuned to one another, adjusted so as to fit into one another: it’s some- 
one who ‘believes in the world’,'® shuts himself off from the experience 
of transcendence and nausea, lives in the illusion that society is a splendid 
and benevolent machine of which he is one of the pistons and who 
therefore spends the best part of his time maintaining the piston, the 
little machine that he is: ‘I look round the room,’ says Roquentin; ‘it’s a 
farce; ail these people are sitting down looking perfectly serious; they are 
eating; no, they’re not eating, they are restoring their strength so as to 
brjng to a successful conclusion the task incumbent on them... .’ 

What, secondly, is a ‘bastard’? Before being a moral category, before 
being taken from a dictionary of virtues and being applied, for instance, 
to a corturer, a killer, a Fascist in the everyday sense, a pervert, it’s a 
metaphysical category designating the kind of character who, like the 
serious man, has no doubts about anything, and certainly not about the 
necessity of his own existence in the great and vast society where he has 
found his role and his place:'’ it’s the mentality of the inhabitant of 
Bouville who, deaf to the lesson of Roquentin, living his own destiny 
in the mode of presence, of self-identity, of what goes without saying, 
finds it quite natural that there should be Being rather than nothing 
and who, because of that, because of this initial lack of astonishment, 
because of this original failure to question the world and develop a 
philosophical sense (doesn’t philosophy begin with wonder in the face 
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of the excessively massive, thick, odious obviousness of Being?), finds no 
cause for anxiety either in the kind of society in which he lives, or in the 
nature of the regime that governs him, or, ultimately, in the position, 
eminent or not, that he occupies in it; it's someone who, pergeiving 
existence as his due, the world as an order, and his position in this 
world as an absolute necessity, considers, for instance, his de facto 
privileges as de jure, and so will quite logically crush anyone who 
might claim to attack his de jure right to them. 

What, thirdly, is a bourgeois? What is this notorious bourgeois, detes- 
tation of whom goes much further back in his work, as indeed it does in 
Flaubert or Baudelaire, than does the appearance of any articulate polit- 
ical discourse, and which, up to his dying breath, would remain one of 
his most constant passions? It’s absolutely not a political category. It has 
nothing to so with a social class (Marx: the bourgeois as ‘possessor’ or 
‘oppressor’...). Nor with a culture (Flaubert: ‘1 call bourgeois anyone 
who thinks in a mean-spirited way...*). Nor even — at least, not primar- 
ily... — with a biographical instinet (the Baudelaire syndrome once more; 
that of Philippe, in The Reprieve, confronting his steptather-general; 
I hate, in the bourgeois, my stepfather Mancy, the wealthy landowners 
of La Rochelle, the ‘slimy rats’ of Le Figaro; it’s against that ‘person’, 
Maney, that I wrote ‘all my life’).'* It’s an ontological category. It’s a way 
of finding a settled niche in Being. One might almost be tempted to say, in 
Sartre’s own terms, if there were not the risk of reintroducing thereby 
Heideggerian misunderstandings: it’s a mode of openness to Being; a 
mode of being of ‘Dasein’; he calls ‘bourgeois’ the part in each person 
which marries the gravity of the spirit of seriousness to the absence of 
doubt of the bastard — he calls bourgeois the attitude of the man who, 
not doubting that society functions (spirit of seriousness), nor that this 
functioning is legitimate (bastard), will, even if he is not sociologically 
speaking what is conventionally called a bourgeois, extrapolate the 
iNlusion in three distinct directions. 

Towards the past. Bourgeois are those who, finding the present order 
of things necessary and legitimate, will devote themselves to tracing its 
dynasty. Bourgeois those who, like the Sylvain Fleurier of The Childhood 
of a Leader, try to found their certainty that, in his case for instance, it 
was ‘long before his birth’ that ‘his place was marked out for him, in the 
sun at Ferolles’, and that, not content with assigning a role to him, not 
content with guaranteeing it, the world ‘had been waiting for him’ if not 
from all eternity, at least for several generations. This is the ‘inheriting’ 
side of the bourgeois. It’s that intolerable insistence on the right of 
succession that is part and parcel of the common definition but the 
necessity of which Sartre by this means discovers. 

Towards the future. Bourgeois are those who, never doubting, this 
established order of things, not hesitating for a single moment to affirm 
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its dark and deep legitimacy, devote themselves to making it everlasting. 
Bourgeois are those who, reassured by their certainty that the world is 
that splendid and benevolent machine in which their places are marked 
out, will perfectly naturally dig in their heels so that nothing changes and 
so that the possible emergence of an otherness that would turn everything 
topsy-turvy can be kept at bay. This is the ‘conservative’ side of the 
bourgeois. It’s their tendency to perpetuate what is — if possible, to 
eternalize it. And the merit of this analysis is, once again, to show the 
deep sources of this conservatism and this resistance to history. 

And finally, towards the depths of Being. Bourgeois are those who, 
whether they are ‘workers’ or ‘proletarians’, feel rooted not just in 
society but in the world, not only in the world but in Being. Bourgeois 
is the vision of a Being that is full, opaque, without flaw or gap, in which 
people would have, whatever their social status, the ‘type of existence of 
a rock, the consistency, the inertia, the opacity of being-in-the-midst-of- 
the-world’. And bourgeois in this sense, the very type of the bourgeois, is 
the M. Simonnot of Words,'? whom the young Sartre — one afternoon at 
a féte at the Institute for Modern Languages, while Anne-Marie was 
playing the piano, and all those present were enjoying themselves, and 
he, Poulou, was being pampered by a few of the pretty ladies in the 
company — heard being referred to in these so very enviable terms by his 
grandfather Charles Schweitzer: ‘someone’s lacking here: it’s Simonnot’. 
The image of Anne-Marie asking him, on certain evenings, ‘to keep the 
conversation going, if he liked Bach, if he enjoyed being by the sea or in 
the mountains, if he had happy memories of his native town’. And then 
M. Simonnot himself, who had the formidable privilege of being able to 
‘pause for thought and let his mind dwell on the granite-like mountain 
range of his tastes’ and reply finally, in the assured and mellow tones of 
the man who, not content with being endowed, when he wasn’t there, 
with a prodigious quality of absence, not content with knowing that he 
was the only person in the world whose non-presence was considered as a 
‘pillar of flesh and blood’ and of whom one could thus say, ‘M. Simonnot 
is missing, M. Simonnot isn’t here’, didn’t have the slightest doubt about 
the nature of his likes and dislikes, or about his qualifications for being a 
member of this world or this society — the man, that 1s, whose privilege it 
was to reply: ‘This is me all right: | am Monsieur Simonnot whole and 
entire.’ A very broad definition, again. A stratum, not of society, but of 
Being. And one of the explanations, perhaps, for the quite mysterious 
apoliticism of Sartre in the thirties: what’s the point of going off to 
militate, support the Popular Front, join a protest march, when the target 
you’ve given yourself is an ontological category? 

Sartre, who was neither ‘serious’, nor a ‘bastard’, nor ‘bourgeois’, 
Sartre who spent the first half and more of his writer’s life painting 
these three anti-portraits and dissociating himself from them; Sartre, 
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who, contrary to M. Simonnot, very early on had the feeling, no doubt a 
painful one, but irrefutable, that he wasn’t missed or missing anywhere, 
that he was awaited and required by no one, and that his very being, like 
that of M. Nizan senior, who was killed by this realization, was,super- 
numerary, superfluous;~” Sartre, who no doubt had likes and dislikes, but 
dispersed, uncertain, impossible to totalize or subsume under the noble 
and masculine category of an ‘I, M. Simonnot, am speaking now’, or an 
‘I, M. Sartre, I exist’; Sartre, then, believed for his part quite the opposite: 
that nothing is less natural than relationships between one human being 
and another and between human beings and the world. He believed that 
Man is a superfluous being, a supernumerary amidst other beings, and 
that ‘every existent is born without reason, prolongs itself our of weak- 
ness, dies accidentally’. He believed, like Bataille, in his note on Portrait 
of the Anti-Semtite: ‘There is, generally speaking, in the fact of being a 
man a heavy, nauseating element, which must be overcome.’*! He could, 
like Mallarmé, exclaim: ‘Failures, we're all failures, Mauclair! we're all 
predestined to failure!’ — and it is indeed this ‘pessimistic metaphysics’, 
this definition of man as ‘a failure, a wolf among wolves’ that, up to or 
almost up to the end,” he celebrated in Mallarmé. He could say, like 
Lacan again, that there is something ‘yellow-bellied’ in the very fact of 
gathering together with others and in the bonds that these gatherings 
form. As I’ve said before, it’s because he thought that this failure was 
without remedy, because he was convinced that we would never be able 
to overcome contingency, and because there never would be, anywhere, a 
programme capable of putting the world back on its feet after the Fall 
and curing it of its disgrace, it’s because he believed, in a word, in evil, 
and not in illness, that he was — provisionally - vaccinated against the 
healing fantasy of the twentieth century’s totalitarianisms. 


A short note on Sartre’s ugliness 


It has sometimes been said of Sartre that he was reluctant to talk about 
his ugliness. 

What a strange idea! He did talk about it. He never stopped talking 
about it. And it was even, quite probably, one of his main philosophical 
obsessions. 

In Words, the scene where the child Poulou, treated like (or at all 
events dressed like) a little girl — just like Hemingway — up to the age of 
seven, 1s taken to the hairdresser’s by terrible old grandfather Charles and 
becomes aware in an instant, as his blond curls fall to the ground, of his 
obvious disgrace. 

In his correspondence: ‘Until the age of five I was a beautiful baby with 
that rather conventional face that appeals to mediocre mums; from the 
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age of five, my shorn hair took away with it that ephemeral splendour, | 
became as ugly as a toad, much more ugly even than I am now.’ 

In The Family Idiot, albeit indirectly, in the middle of a discussion of 
Flaubert’s novella called Un Parfum a sentir [A Perfume to be Smelled|: 
the story of young Marguerite, frighteningly ugly, who has been con- 
demned by the mob for the crime of ugliness, and who is thereby turned 
so savage that her savagery, not knowing what object to direct itself 
against, turns against herself and leads her to suicide. 

A conversation with John Gerassi in which he tells how, at the age of 
twelve, ‘Poulow’ dreamt of a ‘girlfriend’: he lighted on one, Lisette, a 
pretty little blond girl of his age, a free spirit, whose father was ‘a ship- 
chandler’; he observed her; he dreamt about her; one day, under the trees 
of the Promenade, the walk bordered with flowers that extends along the 
sea front at La Rochelle, he spotted her leaning on her bike, beneath a 
tree, surrounded by a crowd of kids; he rode up to her on his little bike; 
he turned round her; he did what he could to capture her interest, but 
without daring to speak to her; and lo and behold, the young beauty 
exclaimed to the company at large — the whole band of them, bursting 
out laughing: ‘Who is this bum with one eye that says shit to the other?’ 

Nausea — the famous scene in which Roquentin discovers himself in the 
murror: 


The grey thing has just appeared in the mirror...the reflection of my 
face... flabby regions of the cheeks...none of that has any significance, 
nor even a human expression... my Aunt Bigeois used to tell me: ‘If you 
look at yourself too long in the mirror, you’ll see a monkey there...” what I 
can see is far below the monkey, on the edge of the vegetable world, at the 
polyp level...the eyes in particular, seen at such close quarters, are hor- 
rible. They are glassy, soft, blind, and red-rimmed; anyone would think 
they were fish-scales...the eyes, the nose, the mouth disappear: nothing 
human is left. 


% 


It was again his prodigious, fetid ugliness that came up in Adieux, in 
the course of a staggering self-portrait in which we can recognize the 
distinctive touch of the author of Nausea as well as, from a huge dis- 
tance, the reminiscence of the first pages of a book that he greatly 
admired in his youth, Leiris’s Manhood: ‘It was women who made me 
conscious of my ugliness.’ Then there was the terrible experience of the 
mirror with ‘one thing that was always there’, that cursed ‘squinting eye’; 
this is what I saw ‘first’, the squinting eye; whereupon the image of a 
‘marsh’ in which my childish gaze was bogged down; | Could see features 
that ‘did not combine to form a clear-cut human face’, and this was 
‘partly because of my squinting eye and partly because of the wrinkles, 
which came early’; it was ‘a sort of confused, overturned earth, the 
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substrate of what amounts to a man’s face, a face that my naked eye 
could see in my neighbour’s, but that I could not see in the mirror when 
I] looked at myself in it....” 

There was this strange remark made by Aron, in his Mémoires: ‘The 
image of the ephebe was close to one of the subjects of our conversation; 
how can you cope with your own camer Sartre spoke willingly about 
his own ugliness (and I did about mine).’~ 

The War Diaries: ‘T. sees me for the moment as some kind of obscene 
goat. I find this just as shocking as when I myself, on the basis of 
numerous anecdotes from those who knew him, came to see Jules 
Romains as a miser. Before myself, as before him, I have this same 
impression of an inexcusable tailing — but one which is surpassed on 
every side by freedom. I’m a bit disgusted at myself — though I know that 
reproach isn’t really fair...” 

And then there’s the well-known case of Ouecen Albemarle, that unfin- 
ished book, of which Sartre was in the habit of saying that it would have 
been an indictment of the ‘touristic ideology’, or ‘the Nausea of his 
maturity’, but of which he remarked suddenly, to Astruc and Contat, 
that it was to have been also a meditation on ugliness, on the ‘relation- 
ship people have with their bodies’, on what ‘beng ugly’ and ‘being 
handsome’ mean... 

It is easy to guess, through these texts, the sufferings of the young 
Sarna: 

We can guess at the efforts he must have made to plaster a smile on to 
that hideous face, to forget and make sure others forgot the image of the 
marsh, to control that one eye that said shit to the other, the excess of the 
flesh, the erratic proliferation of the features. 

We can guess at, we can almost read, the labour of concrete philosophy 
that he had to deploy to transcend this fate, to accept it, to turn into an 
active decision the terrible ugliness he had to endure, perhaps inverting 
its Meaning, turning it not into a ‘handsome’ ugliness (that ugliness can 
be handsome is the great idea of the romantics, and Sartre wasn’t par- 
ticularly romantic) but a weapon of ‘seduction’ (overcome the terrible 
verdict of his stepfather: ‘He'll never be able to talk to women’”"): Sartre— 
Socrates, Sartre-Mendeés France, but also, above all, and as always, the 
example of Stendhal practising, as he did, pulling faces, the art of 
trompe-loeil, role reversal, the buftoonery of distraction — a thousand 
stratagems whose object was to prevent the attention from fixing on and 
lingering on that intolerable and untair ugliness. Sartre certainly didn’t 
go as far as Stendhal, dyeing his hair, adjusting his ‘borrowed toupet’ or 
multiplying masks. But the intention was the same. The aim was clearly 
always to annul by artifice, to make less real, his disfiguring ugliness. 

But it is especially easy to understand, above all, the metaphysical 
lesson that this first trial of ugliness laid on him must have been. 
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It was one of the sourcés, if not the source, of that ‘anti-essentialism’ 
that was one of the strongest and most fertile ideas of the first Sartre. 
“You aren’t born a Jew, you become one...’. “You aren’t born a woman, 
you become one...’. At the source of these processes of becoming-Jew, 
becoming-woman, but also queer, free man, slave, colonized, writer, 
idiot or bastard, the precocious ‘you aren’t born ugly, you become it’ of 
which he became aware the day his mother, in one and the same 
move, decided to marry the naval engineer Mancy and to cut off Sartre’s 
girlish curls. 

It was the origin of that other, related idea, according to which a man 
can always become that becoming, make something of what has fallen to 
his lot, remodel it, put it to the test of his infinite freedom. ‘After the age 
of forty, a man is responsible for his face.” How much resentment this 
phrase has caused! How much scandal these words have given rise to 
and, after these words, an interview of the same ilk, on Franco’s ‘ugly 
mug like that of some Latin bastard’, his ‘nasty, wicked wrinkles’, that 
filthy bastard fizz that is calling out for ‘a knife or a guillotine’!*’ Even if 
he consented, later on, in Adieux to admit that these were ‘remarks | 
came out with in the heat of conversation’ and that remarks of this kind 
always take on ‘another meaning when they are transcribed just as they 
were spoken’, Sartre, at bottom, never budged. It was himself he was 
describing. So he knew perfectly well what he meant when he came out 
with this kind of assertion. A man always indeed ends up, after enduring 
much suffering, after working on himself, etc., giving himself the physi- 
ology he deserves. And this is the sign, not of some kind of biological 
fate, but, on the contrary, of the incessant work of his freedom. Isn’t this 
what, once again, his beloved Stendhal thought? And Laclos when he 
said of Mertueil that by dint of working on herself, and thus by dint of 
exercising her freedom, she had managed to assume control of her face 
and turn it into a war machine in the service of her enterprises of 
seduction? And Corneille, master of renown and its dazzling splendours, 
when, in The Liar, Continued, he put into the mouth of Dorante, refer- 
ring to ‘people with real heart’ these words: ‘each of them wears written 
on their forehead what they are’?° 

And then it was probably the root of that Sartrean version of the tragic 
sense of life that is the discordance between the subject and the world. 
How, when you have a mug like that, when you have a face that looks 
like an erratic, flooded landscape, angry with itself, when you have one 
eye which tells the other where to get off, and you are everywhere 
perceived, because of this squint, as having almost physiologically a 
bifocal vision of things — how can you help but have a bruised, tortured 
and ultimately querulous or even warlike view of the world — all in all 
just like the whale in Moby Dick whose eyes were so widely separated 
that they could only send to the brain two series of images of the world, 
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disconnected from each other, contradictory? Sartre supposedly said to 
Gerassi that it was being ugly that prevented him from being ‘reformist’ 
or ‘revisionist’.~ Strictly understood, the remark is dubious: doesn’t 
Merleau-Ponty tell us how, if the pre-war Sartre, rather ‘apolitical’, did 
have any ‘sympathies’, they led him towards ‘Bergerysm’, where ‘Bergery 
was a member of the Radical Party and, with a few others, constituted 
what were called the “Young Turks”, in other words a fairly advanced 
radicalism’?** But what does seem perfectly plausible is this: that this 
ugliness, this absolute disaster that it induces in the economy and har- 
mony of Being, this excess not, as Aristotle put it, of ‘matter’ but of 
‘contingency’, should have convinced him of the invincible darkness of 
things and of the consequent impossibility of reconciling the world to 
himself; that Sartre should have long owed it to his ugliness that he 
remained, more than others and more, perhaps, than Camus himself, 
deaf to all the dreams of fusion, up to and including the most consum- 
mate of them, the dream of revolution. 

Sartre’s ugliness — the world’s ugliness. 

Disgrace of one body — a universal and definitive lameness. 

Sartre, the first Sartre — the one who, because he looked evil in the eye 
and saw it in himself, on his own face, in his mirror, was perhaps more 
than any other forearmed against the great and deadly illusion of a fluid, 
translucid society, delivered from evil and sin. 

It was another piece of good fortune for Sartre, this ugliness. 

At the beginning of Sartrean freedom, this disorder, this first violence, 
which no programme would be able to deal with, and which was the 
metaphor of the irreducible guilt of the world. 


Theologians, philosophers and despots 


But it’s not over. The problem with the human animal is that he can 
accept the principles without accepting the consequences. He can wax 
enthusiastic for the idea of a society delivered from evil and thereby tied 
to the origin or the end — and recoil in horror at the idea of the price to be 
paid. Then the totalitarian despot returns to the attack. And he advances 
his fourth and final theorem. 

The price will be heavy, true enough. The life [ will make you live will 
seem inhuman, catastrophic. But for just a moment change your perspec- 
tive. Leave behind that narrowly personal, egotistic, limited point of 
view, and adopt that of the stupendous world which, once you get 
there, is promised you. Leave your point of view, and adopt that of the 
great utopia | am proposing to you and in the name of which I am asking 
you to accept the arbitrary, the camps, murder erected into a system, 
torture, devastation. You'll soon see that this is all part of an overall plan. 
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You'll understand that this devastation, this butchery perhaps, partici- 
pate in a superior order. Did this seem cruel and senseless to you? Well, 
no! It did have a sense! It was all in the order of things! It was a sort of 
sacrifice that you were respectfully asked to consent to, so that the time 
of the realized utopia and happiness might arrive. 

This is the reasoning of religions when, abandoning their great theo- 
logical hypotheses, joining their forces with those of Caesar, they tell us: 
‘God is perfect; so is his Creation; what appears to you as an intolerable 
imperfection is part of this perfection’; or, ‘This life is a vale of tears; a 
nightmare; but wait for what’s coming; hang on until the end; wait to see 
how, on the Day of Judgement, this wretchedness will be transfigured; 
understand that you are paying down here the price of your happiness in 
the hereafter.’ 

This is the discourse of the great philosophical systems which all, one 
day or another, and just as if there weren’t fundamentally, in Kojéve’s 
words, any difference between the philosopher and the tyrant,~” end up 
dinning into us: ‘Does your fate seem senseless to you? the distribution of 
good and evil inequitable? Well, change your desires rather than the 
order of the world’ (Descartes); adopt a ‘synoptic’ view of the unequal 
division of happiness and unhappiness (Plato); adopt the point of view of 
Substance and the necessary unfolding of its modes (Spinoza); adopt that 
of God, the supreme monad and perfect understanding, the geometral of 
all perspectives (Leibniz); take yourselves in thought to that moment to 
come when the Spirit will realize itself and will give retrospective mean- 
ing to all the paltry episodes which, in blindness, pain, lack of self- 
knowledge, mystery, sometimes carnage, devastation, violence whose 
‘sole work’ is ‘the coldest and flattest death, with no more meaning 
than cutting off the head of a cabbage or swallowing a mouthful of 
water’ (Hegel), will have preceded and prepared this moment; in short, 
change perspective, again; and you’ll see how what appeared to you, just 
a moment ago, so unfair is in fact part of a providential order — you'll see 
how all this dust of petty sufferings, all these evils, all these disorders 
were but the other aspect, the other tace, of the advent of the Holy Spirit, 
or the longest but most certain path to it. 

‘When will we write from the point of view of a superior practical 
joke, in other words just as the Good Lord sees them from up above?’, 
asked Flaubert, mockingly.°” Well, someone has. It’s been done. He 
doesn’t seem to realize it, but it’s been done. And it will be done, after 
him, in future ages, to an even greater degree. For this, after all, is how 
the great philosophics had been describing it all tor centuries. And it’s 
how, drawing inspiration from their blueprints, the great machines of 
enslavement would describe it, up to and including, at the top of the 
ladder of despotism, the great totalitarian machines and, at the bottom — 
impossible to confuse with them but none the less sharing this feature, 
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this one feature, with them — those ultra-liberal machines which, after all, 
also issue orders: change perspective! Adopt the point of view of inevit- 
able globalization! Adopt the point of view of the spontaneous harmon- 
ization brought about by the invisible hand of the global markgt! And 
you'll see how your broken, unemployed, displaced, humiliated, lost lives 
are also part of a plan whose sacred formula is in the satekeeping of those 
new Hegelians who are the lords of Wall Street, or of Californian pension 
funds. 

Now no one, again, was more distant from this arrangement than the 
Flaubertian Sartre. 

No one was more hostile than he to those conceptual machineries that, 
on the pretext of consoling men, dissuade them from rebelling and 
actively work for their submission. 

And if I say ‘no one more than he’, if I turn this early Sartre into the 
champion of every category of metaphysical anti-rotalitarianism, it 1s, 
once again, tor two reasons. 

First of all, obviously, because he said so in his own terms in a 
magnificent text, written at the Liberation, entitled ‘What is a collabor- 
ator?’,’! which all those who have tried to turn him, as he then was, into 
the supporter of a criminal historicism (as opposed to a Camus seen as 
having a monopoly, if not on finer feelings, at least on ethical correctness) 
should rush out and reread. 

I call a collaborator — he begins — the man who has concluded from the 
‘German victory’ the ‘necessity of submitting to the Reich’. 

I calla collaborator the one who has taken ‘the profound and original 
decision’, constitutive of the ‘basis’ of his ‘personality’, to ‘bend to the 
fait accompli, of whatever kind it might be’, to ‘go along with the 
accomplished event, simply because it is a fait accomplr. 

I] call a collaborator the supporter of a ‘misunderstood Hegelianism’ 
leading him to think that ‘the last historical phenomenon is the best 
simply because it is the last’ — and it’s just too bad if it involves acts of 
injustice, torture and violence, because ‘all great changes are based on 
violence’. 

And, pushing the argument just a bit further, pondering what it is that 
makes someone consent, on the final analysis, in his heart of hearts, to 
this violence, he adds: ‘the collaborator is afflicted by that intellectual 
illness that can be called historicism’; the collaborator ‘places himself, in 
order to judge his acts, in the most distant future’; this ‘way of judging 
the event in the light of the future’, this way of ‘jumping over several 
centuries and turning back to look at the present’, of ‘contemplating it 
from atar and setting it in the context of history’, this way of ‘changing it 
into the past’ and thereby ‘masking its intolerable character’, this is truly 
the spirit of collaboration — why should we kill Germans, resist them, 
hate them, since, in five years’ time, we'll be doing business with them? 
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He sees the very essence of the spirit of collaboration in this change of 
point of view which, exactly as in Leibniz, noting that ‘one and the same 
town, seen from different sides, seems quite different and is as it were 
multiplied by the different perspectives’, allows a quite different meaning 
to be given to this or that episode of the suffering or the ordeal of human 
beings, which without it is deemed intolerable. He sees, indeed, the very 
principle of the spirit of submission in the adoption of the point of view 
of a God who, in time, has become secularized and is now called history, 
but operates in exactly the same way. What difference is there between a 
discourse which tells you: ‘Adopt the point of view of the Divine, or of 
Substance, or of Absolute Spirit and you'll see how all your torments, 
etc.’ — and another which echoes it by continuing: ‘Adopt the point of 
view of History, in other words of the Present transformed into the past, 
and you'll see how this humiliation, this defeat, these death camps, these 
tortured Resistance fighters, these German soldiers in the streets of Paris, 
this Fascist, doddery old marshal on Radio Vichy, all this unworthy, 
odious present will suddenly fall into an intelligible pattern and will 
thereby seem to you acceptable’? 

Sartre, in this text, was obviously thinking of ‘collaborators’ properly 
speaking. 

He had in mind, and said as much, those who had resigned themselves 
to the victory of Germany, not out of any special love for Germany, but 
out of love for history. 

But the description — and you would have to be blind not to see it — can 
be equally well applied, without a word being changed, to all the collab- 
orators of all forms of totalitarianism, up to and including, of course, 
Soviet totalitarianism. 

The author of these lines would retract them, of course. And the 
question would be that of knowing by what mysterious process he 
would — so quickly, barely a few months later! — forget this luminous 
demonstration so as, with respect, precisely, to the USSR, ‘to place 
himself, in order to judge his acts, in the most distant future’ and ‘mask 
the intolerable character’ of the camps by ‘jumping over several centur- 
ies’, ‘contemplating them from afar’, and ‘setting them in the context of 
History’. For the time being, the text is there. It is there, once again, in an 
irrefutable and definitive way. And I’m not sure that either Camus’s The 
Rebel or Merleau-Ponty’s Humanism and Terror would go much further 
in the refutation of the fourth totalitarian theorem. 


But if | am turning Sartre into the champion of anti-totalitarianism, it’s 
for a second reason. 

It’s because he was, over and above this text which could, after all, be 
seen as an occasional piece, the author of those two major works — 
Nausea and Being and Nothingness — whose common principle was 
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that contingency is absolute, distress definitive, the pain of living incur- 
able — and that there is thus nowhere, and never will be, any ‘correct’ 
point of view that will enable us to reconcile the subject either with its 
inborn suftering or, a fortiori, with that other suftering, deliberate this 
time and violent, that is the suffering of oppression. 

It was Proust, not Sartre, who reconstructed the past so as to confer on 
it, by the grace of memory, the meaning it didn’t have. 

It's Annie, not Roquentin, who dreams, in Nausea, of ‘perfect 
moments’. 

It’s the tourist who has a liking for those ‘eternal moments in which the 
world pretends to be an old painting’. *’ 

It was the previous Sartre, the child Sartre, the one portrayed in Words 
and whom the adult had liquidated, who, living his life as if ‘predestined’, 
was convinced that his ‘misfortunes’ were only ever ‘things sent to test 
him’, the first-fruits of ‘his triumphant death’, the conditions of his 
‘posthumous victory’, rungs he had to climb to have a successful life. 

And when Roquentin dreams, in turn, of a life the moments of which 
‘follow on in ordered succession like those of a life that you are remem- 
bering’, it is to come very quickly to the conclusion that the project is 
inane: ‘you might just as well try to catch time by its tail,” he says — a 
pretiguration, in fiction, of the admission he would make in the War 
Diaries and then in Words: part of me dreamt, of course, that life was a 
‘canvas to be filled in with a mass of indications already woven in that 
would then have to be embroidered’, but it was an absurd dream which 
the ordeal of life has forced me to give up.... 

Lite has no meaning, in other words, thinks, this early Sartre. No 
promise dwells in it. No invisible hand is guiding it in secret. It is chaotic. 
Shapeless. Pure disorder and fog. A tangle of moments in disarray. 
Chaos. A mess. So how could the pain of human beings, especially that 
pain which they are forced to endure when they are tortured or im- 
prisoned, pride itself on still having any meaning? 

There is no ‘correct’ point of view on oppression, insists the philoso- 
pher of contingency stridently. 

Never, nowhere, will there be a point at which you could place yourself 
to say: “There! that’s better! all that was needed was to change spectacles, 
or to focus properly, to see that those despots were apparently doing evil 
but were in fact working for our good!’ 

Never, in any way, will Sartre be in a position to say: ‘Wait; let it be; let 
history be, let it carry out its task; it’s at the end, and only at the end, once 
the allotted time has expired and in the ecstasy of fusion, that you'll 
understand where these rivers of blood, sweat and tears were really 
leading.’ 

Nothing was more foreign to him, in short, than this idea of ‘dialectic’ 
which, in Left- and Right-Hegelians, in Marxists and historicists, has the 
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fabulous virtue of transmuting into gold the lead of lowly suffering and 
to give, once more, a meaning to what is meaningless. 

And this refusal was so deeply anchored in him, Sartre was so pro- 
toundly hostile to the very idea of taking hold of gratuitous suttering and 
dialecticizing it, that there is a late, little-known text, a very strange one, 
which dates from his militant period, halfway between his time as fellow- 
traveller of the Communist Party and his adherence to the Maoists, in 
which he evokes the martyrdom of human beings, the way History 
‘chooses them, straddles them and rides them to death beneath it’, as 
well as ‘the pain, the sweat and often the blood that the least change one 
wishes to introduce into society costs’, but in which, confronted by the 
scandal of a ‘little corpse, a minuscule wisp of straw swept away by 
history’, he goes so far as to write that it is as it were a ‘question without 
an answer’, or a ‘dead loss’, and that this dead loss ‘can find no recom- 
pense at all’ and, even less, be ‘dialecticized’.** 

Doesn’t he, too, sometimes, speak of ‘dialectic’? 

Of course. But it’s different. It’s a new dialectic. It’s a bizarre dialectic. 
It’s a dialectic which he compares sometimes to a ‘turnstile’, sometimes to 
a ‘spiral’, even to ‘a multicentered spiral’’® (a final Bergsonian influence? 
a Proustian reminiscence?), and that differs from all other known forms 
of dialectic, in particular Hegelian dialectic, on this major point, which 
changes everything: it functions like a two-stroke engine. It doesn’t have 
three, but two, terms. It doesn’t say: ‘x sets itself up against y before 
fusing with it so as, together, to constitute z’, but ‘x and y are set up 
against each other, true; they never cease to be opposed; there is even, at 
every turn in the spiral, a sort of new ascent or upward thrust which, 
engendered not by a transcendent principle, or a God, but by an inner 
spring, lodged at the heart of Being, means that it is indeed possible to 
continue talking of a dialectic; but if there is an ascent, or progress, if the 
movement of opposition passes, at each revolution of the turnstile, to a 
higher degree of complexity, there is none the less no third term that will 
reconcile the first two and finally bring to an end the sempiternity of the 
movement’. It is thus a dialectic which is never solved or resolved. It’s a 
dialectic without solution or synthesis, irremediable. It’s an engine which, 
literally, goes round in circles and breaks away from the linearity, and 
hence the providentialism, implied by all other forms of dialectic. 

Insoluble distress. But with this compensation: inalienable oppression. 

The subject is imprisoned in what Hegel himself called ‘bad infinity’. 
But — it’s an ill wind — at least we don’t hear a beep from the technicians 
of suffering who can no longer come along to tell us that this evil will give 
birth to a good it is yet unaware of. 

Say to this first Sartre: ‘you should try to think Hitler, or Stalin, 
dialectically; you should try to work out where those camps, those 
tortures, those mass massacres are leading’. Say: ‘their madness has a 
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sense, it’s mad only in appearance’. Say, as an entire ‘religious’ sensibility 
has said and continues to say to the twentieth century: confronted by the 
gas chambers, the crematoria into which are crammed the dead but also 
the living, confronted with the image of that child skinned glive or 
drowned in a barrel of urine, confronted with that other child hanged 
by the hands of his own father convinced that he is thereby sparing him a 
new night of torture, confronted with that absolute profanation of the 
human constituted by crimes against humanity and whose shadow we 
have seen fall, in the century’s deepening twilight, in Bosnia and then 
Kosovo, or in Timor, or in Chechnya, confronted with the enigma of this 
total savagery, confronted with the perversity of those murderers who at 
Treblinka painted a trompe-l'oeil railway station to deceive the con- 
demned or who, in Kosovo, gave their victims five minutes to pack 
their bags without telling them that the trip would end, on the outskirts 
of town, in a common grave, have the nerve to say, yes, that we must 
suppose, when confronted with this excess of horror, a moment of 
madness on the part of God, an eclipse, a furtive or definitive with- 
drawal, or, on the contrary, an ineffable closeness — within the walls of 
the gas chamber, before the children claw at them with their little finger- 
nails — between the Chosen People and their Lord. Because contingency 
is, in Sartre’s view, the final word on the destiny of human beings, 
because he believes, once again, in an evil that nothing allows us to 
absolve, or to redeem, or to expiate; he quite simply refuses to listen to 
this atrocious theodicy. This is the final word of his anti-fascism. 


4 


Note ON THE VicHy QUESTION: 
SARTRE IN THE RESISTANCE 


It’s at this point that we have to turn to the biographical question: that of 
the attitude of Sartre and, to a lesser degree, of Beauvoir, towards the 
obvious fact, no longer theoretical but concrete, of fascism. 

The official version is well known. Once again, everyone knows the 
cliché of the intellectual who always got it wrong and, in the case of 
resistance to Vichy and the Germans, is alleged to have dishonoured 
himself, as usual. 

The refined or perverse version of this is also well known: that of 
Vladimir Jankélevitch suggesting, on his deathbed or almost, that the 
entire philosophy of commitment — Sartre’s, but perhaps, even more, 
Merleau-Ponty’s — was merely ‘a kind of unhealthy compensation, a 
remorse, a quest for the danger they hadn’t wanted to run during the 
war’. Sartre, like Merleau-Ponty, he says, ‘invested everything in the post- 
war period’ because, during the war, when he was ‘of an age to do his 
duty’, he had ‘done nothing’, and even at the Liberation had been content 
to play the tourist on ‘the barricades’, so as to ‘experience a few powerful 
sensations’. | 

It has been repeatedly said, after him, that Sartre didn’t do all that 
much, that he wouldn’t have harped on the theme of the forced commit- 
ment of the intelligentsia, wouldn’t have mobilized the great army of 
writers living or dead in his war against moderation, wouldn’t have made 
himself ridiculous by decorating some and castigating others and making 
them feel retroactively ashamed of their indifference to the fate of the 
human race, if he hadn’t had to reproach himself with a dubious or 
timorous attitude under the Occupation. 

In short, the philosophy of commitment was a decoy, literally an alibi, 
since it replaced a commitment that came only when it was too late — 
and on Sartre’s head weighs every possible suspicion you can imagine: 
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Bariona in the Stalag, The Flies in occupied Paris, the articles in Com1oe- 
dia, the screenplays for Pathé, those of the Beaver for the radio, a 
caricature of resistance or no resistance at all; it wouldn’t take much, 
with the help of a minimum of disinformation — and when it cemes to 
Sartre, disinformation, unfortunately, is never very far! — for him to be 
anointed the chief Pétainist of France.... 

One day, I hope, a historian will put paid to this libel. 

One day — but when? — someone will give a tair and proper hearing to 
Sartre and his attitude to the German jackboot and the Vichy regime. 

I personally am neither historian nor judge. But after all, there are the 
facts. All the facts. Which are at the disposal of anyone who wants to 
examine them. And which, taken one by one, serenely, compose a face 
which is doubtless not that of a hero but which all the same is not in the 
least dishonourable and which isn’t as far as people insist on claiming 
from the promises of his philosophy. 


His pre-war years 


Let’s look at the pre-war period first. That phoney pre-war period in which 
a mixture of dandyism but also, as I’ve said, of theoretical leftism (what 
was the use of voting for the Cartel of the Left, or the Popular Front, when 
he had at his disposal the concept — that of ‘bastard’ or ‘bourgeois’ — which 
lumped together the heroes of Jean Renoir and those of Réveuse bour- 
geoisie?) dissuaded him not only from clearly taking sides but also from 
even distinguishing the enormity of what was fast approaching. 

He spent a year in Germany but, unlike his friends Maheu and Aron - 
who returned from a stay of the same kind, also in Berlin or in Cologne, 
convinced that a gigantic event was in preparation and that it was the 
whole of Western civilization that was going under — Sartre himself seems 
to have seen nothing, to have been quite unaffected, and to have spent, as 
he said, a magnificent ‘holiday’ there,~ finding, between reading Husserl 
and discovering Heidegger, a repeat of the delightful ‘irresponsibility’ of 
his years at the Ecole Normale. 

He returned to Paris, then to Le Havre, in summer 1934, but, again 
unlike Aron but also unlike Nizan and all the young graduates of their 
generation who went on to acclaim Gide and Malraux at the Mutual 
Insurance Company and set themselves to work at grass-roots level 
creating local sections of the brand new Committee of Vigilance of 
Anti-Fascist Intellectuals, he took no interest either in the Mutu or in 
the local sections of the Committee. 

Along came the Popular Front: the ‘enthusiasm’ that, according to 
Simone de Beauvoir, the event had inspired in him’ didn’t stop him 
slipping off, with her, to Rome, then Naples, where he wrote Dépayse- 
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ment [Disoriented| and from where he wrote to Olga a long, fascinating 
letter describing, in great detail, the alley-ways of old Naples, its mosaics, 
its frescoes — but not a word on politics.* 

Then came the Spanish Civil War: it occupied his mind, for once; he 
was probably even aware of what was at stake in it; and the Beaver 
would say, again, that it was ‘the drama that for the next two and a half 
years was to dominate our lives’;> the fact remains that when ‘little Bost’, 
his ‘favourite disciple’ and, to boot, a ‘leftist to the death’, came to break 
to him the news of his intention to join the International Brigades,° he 
listened vaguely, discreetly took a few notes for one of the novellas in The 
Wall, and sent him off to consult Nizan as if it were understood that it 
was to him, Nizan, that fell, in their little group, the ministry of politics, 
commitment, all the serious things — would he have gone as far as to say 
‘the spirit of seriousness’? 

The fall of the Popular Front — that catastrophe, for the entire intellec- 
tual Left of the time, of the agony and then the death of hope incarnated 
in Leon Blum: a long letter to the Beaver, 14 July 1938, to say first that 
‘the weather’s overcast’, secondly that the weather is ‘terribly Repub- 
lican’, thirdly that his friend from the rue d’Ulm, Alfred Péron, has just 
left him wearing ‘in his butronhole’ a ‘little red label’ of which he has a 
not much better opinion than did Roquentin of the humanist protest- 
ations of the Autodidact. 

And then, finally, there was the debate about the Munich agreement in 
which his position was obviously not that of the doctrinaire pacifists but in 
which, contrary to what Simone de Beauvoir was to claim,’ he also didn’t 
come out in favour of the hard-line anti-Fascist position. There was a 
conversation with Aron’ in which he is supposed to have said, essentially: 
‘I refuse to put people’s lives on the line, I refuse to envisage the political 
consequences of standing up to Hitler.’ Then, much later, there was his 
own account, given, as usual, to Contat: ‘I was torn between my individ- 
ual pacifism and my anti-Nazi feelings’ (even if he added: ‘yet for me, at 
least, anti-Nazi feelings were already becoming predominant...’).” 

If Sartre had any ‘remorse’, it was there. If he had anything to ‘omen’, 
if there is any shred of truth in the idea that ‘commitment was an alibi’, it 
was because of all this, the uncertainties of that period and what he 
himself called, in ‘Nizan’, his ‘apolitical’ character, ‘stubbornly refusing 
any commitment’.'° And one can wonder, for example, whether the 
famous ‘Elections: a mug’s game’ published much later, in 1973, in Les 
Temps modernes, wasn’t a kind of distant echo of that period — a sort of a 
posteriori exoneration of the fact that, in 1936, according to his biog- 
raphers, he probably didn’t vote. 

For the rest, for the subsequent period as a whole, that beginning in 
1940 when the celebrity he had acquired with Nausea and then Being 
and Nothingness was to give the least of his words an echo that they had 
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never had previously, there is nothing, or almost nothing, to be kept on 
the absurd charge-sheet that has been drawn up against him for the past 
fifty years. ; 


A mysterious escape? 


The POW camp at Trier, then the ‘escape’. People have said and written 
all sorts of things about the matter. It has been said that he owed his 
liberation, like Brasillach, to the intervention, in Paris, of Drieu La 
Rochelle. It has been written that he wouldn’t have been able to leave 
the Stalag unless he had been able to draw on support, or complicity, in 
the German army. Conversely, people have spoken — Simone de Beauvoir 
was the first to commit the error of pronouncing the word — of a bona 
fide escape with all the whiff, if not of heroism, at least of adventure and 
danger, that an escape involves. The truth is simpler. It emerges from the 
only reliable witness concerning those six months of captivity: the book 
that the priest Marius Perrin decided to publish the day when, precisely, 
he heard the story about Drieu’s intervention mentioned for the first 
time.'! The ‘soldier Jean-Paul Sartre’ got out because he, Marius Perrin, 
falsified his military record to state that he suffered from a ‘strabismus 
causing difficulties in his sense of direction’. So Sartre left the camp 
because he was able to be included among those ‘called up in error’ 
whom the Germans systematically released. It was less glorious, to be 
sure, than a ‘great’ escape. But there was nothing dishonourable about it. 
It happened, in those same years, that there were more exciting escapes 
which didn’t prevent the person involved, once he was out of the Nazi 
frying-pan, from jumping into the Vichy fire. I prefer a Sartre leaving the 
Stalag for the banal reason that a fellow-prisoner gave him false papers to 
a Mitterrand who put on the boots of Monte-Cristo but, the minute he 
was tree, managed to win — perhaps deservedly — his Vichy medal. 


The Bariona affair 


Bariona or the Game of Pain and Hope...This was the title of the 
fairy-story written and performed, in the Stalag, on the occasion of 
the end-of-the-year celebrations in 1940, by a Sartre who was obviously 
faithful, as in Paris, at the home of the Leirises, to his role as life and soul 
of the party. 

For a long time this text was impossible to find. 

For a long time Sartre forbade any performances and even any republi- 
cation (except, in the sixties, a souvenir impression, for private circula- 
tion only, of 500 copies). 
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And the fact is that this embarrassment or, at all events, this reticence, 
have succeeded only in fomenting suspicions, not about the play’s drama- 
turgical qualities (which we know today to have been Sartre’s real worry: 
the play is ‘bad’, he said, it sacrificed too much to ‘long demonstrative 
speeches’!*), but about its political meaning, its deep intentions, perhaps 
its compromises (wasn’t there everything to fear from a play written, and 
performed, under German surveillance, in a POW camp, of which all that 
was known was that it told a ‘story which happens at the time the 
Romans were masters in Judaea’?) 

Today the text is available.'* 

And even if we obviously don’t know much about the conditions 
of the performance, the way the actors played their roles, the aspects of 
the scenery and the costumes, the author’s stage directions, the style or the 
awkwardness of the staging, the constraints that hampered it, we do all 
the same have an idea of what Sartre’s comrades saw and heard on those 
three nights, the 24, 25 and 26 December, in the squalor and the cold. 

So what does this text say? 

It tells the story of a village in Judaea under the Roman occupation. 

It tells how, as the Romans have decided to increase taxes, the head of 
the village, Bariona, a member of the Judaean resistance against the 
occupiers, exhorts his fellow-citizens to react by stopping having chil- 
dren. 

But along comes Sarah, his wife, announcing to him that, in fact, she is 
pregnant — and the very same day there arrives, from the nearby village of 
Bethlehem, the news of another new-born child, ‘wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger’, whom the magi and the sorcerers of the 
district are hailing as the Messiah. 

What is Bariona to do? Will he, as he first intended, kill this new-born 
whose future, crucifixion and resurrection included, have been predicted 
to him by the village sorcerer? Will he, on the contrary, convert and 
protect him from the violence of the Romans, who, alarmed at the 
agitation that is widespread in the region, have also decided to get rid 
ot him? 

Bariona, on reflection, will protect the child. Sacrificing his life, and 
those of his villagers, for the sake of the survival of the little Messiah, he 
will hold back the Romans for as long as it takes Mary, Joseph and their 
new-born son to escape. And he tells Sarah as she bids him farewell in a 
final, moving scene, that in their case too he has changed his mind: let her 
give birth to their child and let her tel! him, when the time is ripe, that his 
father died full of joy! 

That this ‘Mystery Play’ may raise literary, even metaphysical prob- 
lems is one thing. 

That the reader, familiar with Sartre’s texts, may be surprised by this 
story in which the ‘genophobic’ theme seems suddenly to be set aside and 
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in which, unlike what happens, for instance, in The Roads to Freedom, 
maternity appears as a venture full of happiness, is certain. 

That the reader might justifiably baulk at hearing the charagter of 
Bariona placing the future of the world in the hands of a child-king 
who has been born ‘for all the children in the world’ (sic), and to 
whom the author of Nausea would never have paid any such homage, I 
am the first to agree. 

And we shall very soon see, indeed, that it’s here, with Bariona, at the 
very heart of this strange text, that can be found the real turning-point of 
Sartre’s life and work — we shall see how it was from this experience of 
the Stalag and the writing, in the Stalag, of this play, that dates the birth 
of a second Sartre, a Messianic one indeed: optimistic, committed in a 
new sense and suddenly turning his back on the haughtily pessimistic 
metaphysics which had been like a safe conduct, a vaccine, against 
political confusions. 

But, as for the rest, as for the text’s political rather than metaphysical 
meaning, as for the way it has to be read against the situation of the 
prison camp and the period, the allusions are transparent, the corres- 
pondences between the life of first-century Judaea and the life of a 
country occupied by the Nazi legions are always there, and the play’s 
message is consequently unambiguous. 

Bariona is a fable on the Occupation and the Resistance. 

Bariona is twice over, through the pledge taken not to engender any 
more children, then by that of allowing the Messiah to live, a hymn of 
praise to the spirit of rebellion. 

Bariona is, on two levels, in a dark version and in a magical version, 
an illustration of Sartre’s thesis regarding the heroism that is always 
possible, on the invincible freedom of human beings and the power 
they have, in every circumstance, if they so choose, of defying their 
oppressors. 

Bariona is, finally, a funny play, full of humour, which doesn’t hesitate 
to turn against the adversary, in this case the Roman civil servant Lelius, 
that other weapon, satire. Is Lelius awestruck by the ‘divine Caesar’ who 
has just established ‘the age of social man’, in other words of ‘bumf’? 
He’s obviously a figure of ridicule. Does he whinge about the hostile 
destiny that has sent him to this ‘hole’, this ‘backwoods’, while his 
‘cousin’, who started his ‘career’ later than him, has had the ‘luck to be 
sent to Greece’? These are the typical whinings of the little White man 
stuck out in the colonies — he’s still ridiculous! And as for his diatribes 
against the Jews that the anti-Sartreans have tried to read as direct 
expressions of the author’s avowed anti-Semitism (‘these savages for 
fifteen years...1 know: it’s character-building...give me a drop more 
brandy, it’s character-building, but all the same...’); as for his portrait of 
the Jews of Bethsur (‘those wide, bitter, comical mouths... it’s indecent, 
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my dear fellow, indecent...ah when will I see Roman crowds again and 
our faces, our faces that don’t mean anything?’); as for his nostalgia, in 
the heart of the Palestinian desert, for his little Roman fatherland; as for 
the way he embodies the eternal grouch stuck out in the faraway back- 
woods (‘someone ought to warn the young men in Rome who are 
preparing the entrance exams for the colonial school that the life of an 
administrator in the colonies is a damned torment’), you have to be very 
malicious, or very blind, not to hear that the principal result of these 
passages is to cast ridicule on the character of a colonial administrator 
who is stupid, limited, cowardly — and who, furthermore, isn’t the last 
person to be aware of the fact ((Hmm...I have the impression he’s 
making fun of me,’ he says, in an aside, of Bariona, who is coming, 
with extreme insolence, to render him thanks for the ‘benefits’ that Rome 
is showering on his country....). 

Isn’t it true that the Germans present weren’t overly worried by this 
irony? 

It’s possible. 

But perhaps, suggests Marius Perrin, they were just like Lelius: ‘Let’s 
give them a break and leave them their illusions! Let’s leave them with the 
paltry freedom to laugh, if they’re so keen to!’ 

Perhaps, he also says, the mythological camouflage, which was 
very carefully designed to outplay the vigilance of the censors, did its 
job well, and the Feldweld considered ‘all that’, all those insolent 
remarks and those pieces of sarcasm, to be ‘literature’, of ‘barely any 
consequence’. 

Perhaps we have to think ourselves back in to the atmosphere of 
extreme disorder which was prevalent in a POW camp: it was a time 
when what counted was getting by, making compromises; there were 
escapes; people trafficked in civilian clothes or slices of toast; there 
were fatigues to be done in town; escapees who were missing at roll- 
cafl and the NCO who contented himself with writing entflohen against 
the name; the prevalence of ‘Mr Poach’, the cunning smuggler who 
commanded a veritable little army and who had the reputation of being 
able to bring into the camp, in exchange for money, anything you asked 
him; so, in this climate of shenanigans and getting by, in this chaos, why 
shouldn’t a little Frenchman be allowed to put on a farce to amuse 
his mates? 

The important thing, at all events, was the reaction of the ones who 
were themselves involved, the prisoners. 

The important thing, the essential thing, was the religious silence that, 
according to all the witnesses, reigned in the shed while Feller, Perrin and 
the sixty extras brought Sartre’s text to life. 

And, as I have said, on this point, on what could be heard in this 
silence, on what Sartre’s companions actually heard and on the 
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conclusions, intellectual and practical, that they drew from it, there can 
be little doubt. 

When Bariona challenges his people: ‘Do you want your childrey to die 
like your brothers and your tathers between two lines of barbed wire, 
their guts hanging out in the sun?’ you inevitably think, if not of what 
was already known at the time about the concentration camps, at least of 
the situation they were in, in that POW camp. 

When Lelius tells Bariona that he wants his ‘collaboration’, when 
he explains to the publican that the ‘government of Rome has every 
interest in handling carefully the local chiefs’, and that he has ‘made it 
his duty to respect the institutions and customs’ of the country he is 
occupying, it is impossible not to think of what was known, even in Trier, 
of the trouble taken by the Nazis to handle carefully the local chiets 
Laval and Pétain or to rely on French institutions and customs to ensure 
the promulgation, and then the enforcement, of the decrees against 
the Jews. 

When, in the final act, Bariona harangues his villagers: “Let’s march 
(insinuating: against the Roman column), drunk with wine, with hope 
and with songs,’ when he decides to die, but sword in hand, in the hope 
of the better days which will inevitably come, you have to be deaf — and 
the Heideggerian priests friendly to Sartre, the residents of the artists’ 
hovels, and the others were, as we know, anything but deaf! — not to hear 
the message. 

I'll add finally, since the play was a ‘Mystery’, that the key question, in 
this Mystery, is that of the relationship between Jews and Christians. 
Now to this other question, whose political importance, given the con- 
temporary circumstances, doesn’t need to be pointed out, the play’s text 
gives a decisive reply. The Jew Bariona as ‘crucified’... Caiphas, the Jew, 
as a quasi-apostle announcing the birth, in Bethlehem, of a ‘saviour who 
is Christ’... The people of Judaea, the humble and the great rubbing 
shoulders together, coming to the help of the divine child... The thesis, 
here too, can of course be questioned. One may find it, from a Jewish as 
from a Christian point of view, absurd, reductive, theologically cranky or 
inanely syneretistic. But it lacks neither originality nor, above all, if we 
bear in mind the place, political boldness and effectiveness. For this time 
it tackles head-on the imagery of the deicide people. It reaffirms, illumin- 
ates, stages the Jewish roots of Christianity. And in front of a public 
composed, for the most part, of Christians, it is evident that it is thus 
aiming at the very heart of anti-Semitic prejudice. 

Let us hear, one last time, the evidence of Fr Marius Perrin. 

Let us hear what he, the ex-prisoner, says of the concrete effects, in the 
camp, of this play’s performance. 

‘Atter Bariona everything changed. It was as if Sartre had introduced 
a “virus”. It was as if “a long period of incubation”, during which 
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people had been prevented from rebelling, was coming to an end thanks 
to him.’ 

The men now spoke of nothing but ‘escape’ in the barrack rooms, he 
continues. Cards arrive, ‘written in code’, ‘telling those left behind that 
so-and-so had arrived home, had got back to his village — or joined de 
Gaulle’. 

And ‘Bariona’s men are perhaps going off to their deaths’, but they die, 
it was clearly explained to us, ‘so that the hope of free men would not be 
killed off’; so it 1s right and proper to say that Sartre gave the camp ‘the 
dazzling discovery of freedom’... 

What more could one ask? 

What evidence could be more eloquent? 

And what better guarantee than that of this direct witness, morally 
above suspicion, who lived day by day alongside Sartre in the Stalag? 


The Flies 


Back to Paris. 

Whether he judged that it was indeed a failure, or whether, on the 
contrary, it occupied a strategic but — Pll come back to this — unacknow- 
ledged place in his oeuvre, Sartre did repudiate Bariona. 

And now we see him, via Simone Jollivet — from now on there would 
always be a woman on Sartre’s route to the theatre — proposing to 
Charles Dullin his ‘second’ first play. 

That he agreed to have it performed, in the heart of occupied Paris, in 
the Théatre de la Cité, formerly Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, is evidently 
undeniable. 

That the said theatre occupied a place in the archives of the Propa- 
ganda Abteilung, among the forty-four Parisian establishments deemed 
Deutschfreundlich and worthy, for this reason, to welcome the visits of 
German troops, is also true. 

That Dullin was inevitably obliged, like all the directors who hadn’t 
gone underground, to accomplish the usual formalities, and so to send 
the text to the German censor’s office, submitting to him the list of actors 
and technicians and swearing on his honour that not a single Jew was to 
be found among them, that he undertook to carry out, when the time 
came, the corrections judged necessary by the services of Lieutenant 
Heller, that, finally, he agreed to launch his show by paying for large 
display advertisements in Der deutsche Wegleiter, the fortnightly German 
equivalent of today’s listings magazine Pariscope, none of this, either, is 
in any doubt. 

And it is clear, finally, that we cannot imagine, without feeling ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, once all these obstacles were overcome, once the 
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play had been publicized and performed, the ‘get-together’ in the theatre 
foyer, on the evening of the premtiére, which one biographer'* assures us, 
without the least proof, took place, that Sartre was present, as were also 
the Sonderfithrer Lucht, Baumann and Rademacher, habitués of the 
theatre world — with a buffet, champagne, a cordial atmosphere and a 
Sartre brimming with gaiety, perfectly at ease, busy playing the role, not, 
like Cocteau, of a genius in front of high society, but of a nice guy in front 
of the Germans... 

But, first, this little scene, repeated time and time again, tirelessly 
recycled, without the least shadow of an inquiry or counter-inquiry, in 
the stories told against the lives of Sartre and Beauvoir under the Occu- 
pation, rests, once again, on no reliable evidence: given what we know 
about the rumour machine (which, the minute they took their first steps 
on the literary scene, never ceased to dog their steps, hurling mud at 
them), given the incalculable number of stories about them, each more 
crazy and weird than the last, that have never stopped going the rounds, 
isn’t there good reason to be cautious? 

And then, secondly, there’s the play itself. There are, as for Bariona, 
facts, and texts. And it is these facts, and these texts, that we would have 
liked to see the prosecutors take an interest in.... 

At bottom, as tar as the object itself is concerned, and what it 
expresses, you need a considerable degree of bad faith not to hear in it, 
even today, the explicit echoes of what was happening at the time. A man 
(Orestes) who returns home so as to avenge his father’s murder and to rid 
the city of a wicked couple (Aegisthus — Clytemnestra): it wasn’t hard to 
recognize the double figure of the occupier and the collaborationist 
traitress. A city (Argos) that will live under the jackboot until it abandons 
the ideology of sin and repentance imposed by the cursed couple: a 
transparent allusion to the masochistic discourse of Vichy, its religion 
of remorse, the atmosphere of nauseating penitence that it imposed on 
France. The alliance of the two powers, temporal and religious, which 
together constitute what the character of Jupiter (which we know, thanks 
to Maurice de Gandillac, was played, at Dullin’s suggestion, following 
the author’s directions, wearing the chasuble of a Catholic priest) called, 
in the very words of the text, a ‘moral order’: could anything be clearer? 
Orestes ‘taking his freedom to extremes’, accepting responsibility for ‘the 
totality of his gesture’: how could one fail to think of the debate which, at 
the same time, was centred on the question of the ‘terrorist’ taking the 
risk, by his or her act, of unleashing German reprisals? Orestes again 
clamorously declaiming his appeal to a freedom which is his but which he 
wishes to inject into his people and will allow him to avenge Argos: ‘I am 
free, Electra; liberty has struck me like a bolt of lightning’, and elsewhere: 
‘I am free, light’, | feel so free that I ‘am floating ten feet above the 
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ground’, I ‘weigh no more than a thread and J live in the air’: is this the 
tone of a complicitous, collaborationist play? 

As far as the form goes, the opportunity there was for having such a 
text played or not played on a Parisian stage, the reception given, in other 
words, by the public to these tirades and what the contemporaries of one 
persuasion or the other understood by it, we are obviously certain of 
nothing — but it’s difficult to pretend that the message as a whole went 
over the heads of spectators and critics in general. The archives, here too, 
give us the evidence we need. On one side there were the attacks of 
Castelot in La Gerbe (‘doddery surrealism’, ‘a predilection for the 
abject’); of Laubreaux in Le Petit Parisien (‘Cubist, Dadaist bric-a- 
brac’), then in Je suis partout (‘how old it is, how ugly!’); the onslaught 
of Roland Purnal in Comoedia (‘scatophagic obsession’) or of Georges 
Ricou in France socialiste which was, as its name did not indicate, 
another collaborationist paper (‘a decomposition of taste’); and then 
the German press (Albert Buesche, in the Pariser Zeitung, then, in Berlin, 
in the weekly Das Reich, close to Goebbels), which made no mistake 
about it either and saw in the performance of The Flies the proof that it 
was possible, in Paris, to applaud (sic) the Resistance: here too, what 
more could be asked for? Could the German, or pro-German, press say 
any more clearly that it considered the author of The Flies to be an 
adversary? 

On the other side, Lionel de Roulet in La France libre, in London, 
emphasized the critique of masochism and the ideology of Pétain; a text 
by Gabriel Marcel which also brought out the virulence of the critique of 
the ‘mea culpa’ ideology; and then, finally, in December 1943, the 
famous article by Michel Leiris, in issue 12 of the underground Lettres 
francaises,'” unofficial organ of the Resistance, a paper that one can 
hardly imagine committing itself in this way if there had been the 
slightest doubt about the play’s meaning or its concrete political impact: 
‘each of us would do the same as Orestes and would make the leap, 
committing themselves of their own decision to the dangerous and arid 
path that has thus been opened’ — and, further on: ‘Orestes, at first a 
victim of fate, has become the champion of freedom; if he kills, it is no 
longer because he is impelled by obscure forces, but in full knowledge of 
the situation, to carry out an act of justice and, through this deliberate 
decision, to exist finally as a man...’ 

And lastly there were the people, the spectators themselves, in particu- 
lar the younger generation, which we know flocked to the theatre in 
those years and was not blind or amnesiac either. We have at least four 
eyewitness accounts. That of Alexandre Astruc, enthusiastic: “The bases 
of a new ethic founded almost exclusively on action and implying rebel- 
lion and freedom...’.'° That letter from Paulhan to Fautrier: ‘Yesterday 
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we saw The Flies; | think it’s very fine and Mauriac is perfectly unfair; 
this town full of penitents, you’d think we were in Vichy!’ Jean 
Duvignaud: ‘We applauded the performance of The Flies put on by 
Dullin, all the louder because we saw it as a hostile protest again’t “the 
new order”.”'” And then Dussane, in his Notes de thédtre: ‘This prefer- 
ence given to a more ardent life, intensified by risk and action, I don’t 
know if the censors put it all down to Aeschylus or if, perhaps, they saw 
it as mere rhetoric’, but ‘I do know that a whole younger generation 
recognized their own fervour in it and fully understood the appeal that 
was thus being made to them’.'® 

So: message received. 

And the message of No Exit would be received just as ‘well, even 
though this play was more difficult, closer to the themes of Being and 
Nothingness — but full, too, of allusions to the contemporary political 
and ideological juncture: Garcin’s cowardice...the world as a jail... the 
rehabilitation of the lesbian in the figure ot Estelle...the critique of 
empty virtue...cut off the heads of the ‘Generals’, the ‘Bishops’, the 
‘Admirals’ (Inés’s song: an allusion to Admiral Darlan, assassinated two 
years earlier, at Christmas 1942?)...The premiere took place a few days 
before the Allied landings in Normandy. The young people of Paris, once 
again, gave it a triumphant reception. And the collaborationist press, 
André Castelot at their head, spoke, naturally, of ‘filth’, of ‘a sewer’, and 
appealed for the setting up of a ‘Council of order for dramatic authors’ 
able to ‘ban, not because of its mediocrity, but because of its noxious 
ugliness, such a sickening piece of filth as No Exit’.'” 

Is all this a way of conducting a police investigation into writers, or to 
write the history of ideas? If it is really the ideas we are interested in, if we 
really want to know who thought what in those years, and what were the 
thoughts that allowed others to think and to take up the struggle, we 
have to face the facts: to put on The Flies in Paris was doubtless not an 
act of heroism; it wasn’t, in itself, a move which involved risking your 
life; but it certainly was, to adopt Sartre’s own words, the deed of a writer 
who was resisting. 


Two Rastignacs under the Occupation 


Comoedia was the literary showcase of the collaboration. 

It was the extreme right-wing paper which wanted to continue, at least 
in appearance, to be writing and thinking. 

Now it happens that on 21 June 1941, on page 1 of the first issue of the 
‘new series’, appeared, next to the names of Valéry, Marcel Carné, Jean- 
Louis Barrault, Audiberti and Honegger, among the regular collaborators 
on the review, the name of Jean-Paul Sartre. And there was, especially, his 
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text on Moby Dick (21 June 1941), then his interview when The Flies 
was put on (24 April 1943), then, in 1944 (5 February), a homage to 
Giraudoux which was commissioned from him, with a great deal of 
insistence, by the paper’s director, who was also a patron and member 
of the committee of honour of the Breker exhibition, René Delange?” - 
three texts, then, in which nothing dishonourable was said, in which 
there wasn’t a word, any more than before, which the future Sartre 
would have to blush at, but which one would have liked, it has to be 
admitted, to have seen published elsewhere. 

Add to this the probable intervention of this same Delange and, in any 
case, of Jean Delannoy, to get him a position, in 1943, for a monthly 
salary of 25,000 francs, in the department of manuscripts at Pathe. 

Add Simone de Beauvoir, looked at askance by the academic author- 
ities, given poor marks and considered for a long time as one of those 
‘evil gurus’, corrupting the youth of France and spreading, via the texts 
of Gide, Proust and Freud, an obnoxious ideology: in July 1943, accused, 
in a report addressed to the Secretary of State at the Department of 
National Education, Abel Bonnard, of being involved in a homosexual 
relation with one of her pupils, Nathalie Sorokine, and thus losing her 
job tor good; she therefore had to look for work to ‘make ends meet’; and 
so she agreed to give on the radio a series of talks on ‘the origins of the 
music-hall’. 

Here we have three well-established biographical episodes. 

Here we have three precise cases of a compromise which the Sartre 
legend could well have done without. 

But here too we have to get things straight and once more, since it’s 
writers we are listening to, pay heed to what the texts say. 

As far as the Beauvoir episode goes, the scripts for the broadcasts exist. 
They can be read. And they have been read.*! Did the author take any 
steps to protect herself? Did she deliberately track down anything that 
might be seen as kowtowing to the official political line? The fact is there. 
What is striking is the anodyne character of this series of sketches, 
disconnected from current affairs and composed as a pot-pourri of pieces 
of prose by Rutebeuf, poems by Francois Villon, farces, songs sung in the 
market-place, chansons from the Middle Ages, and songs by Beranger. 
‘Did you ever wonder, dear listeners, what was the origin of those shows 
that you applaud so warmly?’ asked, against a background of jazz, ‘Voice 
no. 1” of the first broadcast? There followed a ‘journey through time’, 
in which listeners were transported by the voices of actors who were 
either friends of the author (Olga Kosakievicz) or more distant (Jean 
Vilar). We are free to regret the principle of this journey. We are free to 
criticize the Beaver for having, agreed, in order to survive, to sing for her 
supper under the Occupation. It’s impossible to detect, in the script, the 
slightest sign of connivance, the least nod or wink, let alone the least 
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word or the least sentence denoting assent to the ideology or the spirit of 
the regime. 

As far as the episode of Sartre at Pathé goes, things are even clearer. 
And they are clearer because Sartre, not content with refusing t6 make 
any concessions to the occupier or to Vichy, seems to have taken advan- 
tage of the situation, thus of his ‘situation’, and in a more or less insistent 
way, in conformity, moreover, with his most constant existential and 
philosophical programme, to affirm his freedom, demonstrate it openly, 
and transmit messages of rebellion. For, after all, what are we talking 
about here? Not mirages. Or lost texts, or texts that exist only in a virtual 
state. But five perfectly real screenplays, written and sometimes filmed, 
which have, like the Beaver’s sketches, a material existence and, what’s 
more, are as it happens, pure Sartre. So it was here, at Pathe, that he 
wrote the screenplay for The Chips are Down, the film by Delannoy. 
It was here that Typhus was written, a fine Gidean attack on racism 
and colonialism which, adopted by Aurenche and Allégret, were to 
become, in 1953, Les Orgueilleux. And finally it was here that he 
wrote three texts, for which he was paid but which were never filmed, 
entitled L’Apprenti sorcier |The Sorcerer's Apprentice], La Grande Peur 
[The Great Fear|, and Resistance, and about which the least one can 
say is that they have precious little to do with the dominant ideology of 
the period: after all, Resistance tells the story of a young bourgeois, 
the twin brother of Lucien Fleurier, hero of Childhood of a Leader, 
who breaks the law of a family of collaborators so as to join the 
Resistance. 

And as for the Comoedia affair, finally, one is free to feel — as I do - 
that there is something profoundly shocking about the fact that the 
author of Nausea allowed his name to appear in the company of those 
of the collaborators of the review. But we need to repeat equally insist- 
ently that, of the three texts he gave them for publication, Sartre would 
not need, either at the Liberation or later, to change a word. The inter- 
view on The Flies is a pretext for lambasting, as does the play itself, the 
‘illness of remorse’? with which Vichy had inoculated France: given the 
context in which it appeared, it is, rather, the boldness of the remarks 
which should astonish us! The article on Moby Dick is the opportunity 
for one of those operations of textual hijacking which, as we have seen, 
were so frequently indulged in by Sartre: he appropriates Melville and, so 
as to do this, wrenches him from the grasp of Giono, who had written the 
pretace to the book, Giono the ‘rustic poet’ and ‘village explainer’ who 
‘turned himself into a yeoman by fiat, rather in the way Barrés turned 
himself into a native of Lorraine’, and who, ‘frozen once and for all into 
his pastoral and anthropomorphic mythology’, is one of those ‘landlub- 
bers that Melville held in such contempt’; then he compares him with two 
of his ‘own’ writers, Joyce (because of Ulysses, that other ‘formidable 
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monument’, because of the shared and grandiose ‘excess of the two 
books’) and Lautréamont (because of its ‘breath of fresh air’, because 
ot ‘those sumptuous marine sentences that rise up and fall back like 
liquid mountains and scatter in strange, superb images’... ); in short, 
he attacks Vichy in Vichy itself, he assails the spirit of Vichy on Vichy’s 
own ground or, at all events, in one of its own papers. And finally it 
would be wrong to forget that if Sartre came to an understanding with 
Delange, if he did indeed allow himself to be on the payroll of Comoedia, 
it was the clandestine Lettres francaises to which he entrusted his im- 
portant texts:** in April 1944, in issue 15 of the paper, there was a 
thoroughgoing attack on Vichy’s cinematographic policies; and, a year 
earlier, in issue 6, his great piece ‘Drieu La Rochelle or self-hatred’, which 
did more to help people understand fascism from the inside, and thus to 
fight it, than did many a militant tract — Drieu, yes, ‘that long melancholy 
fellow with an enormous dented cranium, with the faded face of a young 
man who hasn’t managed to grow old’; Drieu, that character who’s lost 
his bearings, shapeless, hoping that ‘an order imposed from outside, on 
everybody, would manage to impose discipline on those weak and invin- 
cible passions that he hadn’t managed to conquer, that a bloody catas- 
trophe would fill in him the void that he hadn’t been able to fill, that the 
agitation of power, as in bygone days the noises of war, would be more 
effective than morphine or coke at distracting him from having to think 
about himself’.*? 

In short, the accusation, if accusation there must be, will be one of 
ambition, zest for life, the desire to succeed, perhaps also irresponsibility 
or a certain cynicism. We may incriminate the impatience of two Ras- 
tignacs who swore to each other, in their youth, that Paris would belong 
to them, that one day they would be famous, but who watched, as time 
passed, celebrity slip away, and probably decided that they would not 
and could not wait. We may regret that they chose this moment to, as 
Saftre put it in a letter to Beauvoir, ‘tell the Alma Mater to fuck off and 
leave the life of the lycée behind them. We may note, to deplore it, the 
fact that the bulk of the capital of Sartre’s fame was accumulated during 
just these years. We may even severely criticize an attitude which con- 
sisted in thinking that the important thing was what you write, not where 
you write it. It would be objected against Sartre - and, once more, the 
objection would be a fundamental one — that the context in which you 
publish sometimes counts more than you think, and that you don’t link 
your name with those of dubious personages with impunity. His ingenu- 
ousness in media matters would be denounced, and he would be told, as 
he so often said himself — wasn’t it the central, or almost central theme, of 
What is Literature? — that the medium is also the message. One might 
even question their ‘characters’, their ‘temperaments’, or at least open an 
ethical debate: did the Beaver really have no alternative, to earn a crust, 
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than to get a job on the radio? Should Sartre have accepted, even if it was 
to write Resistance, Pathé’s tainted money? And then wasn’t it a dirty 
trick, accepting payment from one lot and then another, that duplicitous 
game which involved maintaining contact with Delange at the very same 
time you were taking your real texts to the underground press? Didn’t 
this put him, the future guru of several generations of rebellious youth, 
on the same level as a Paulhan — resisting at night, and sharing, during the 
daytime, your office with Drieu...? One can raise all these questions, of 
course. But we have no right to forget that, throughout those years, nota 
word was written, not an act performed, which may even retroactively be 
judged to have constituted an assent to fascism. 


An unfair trial 


Never any dishonourable acts? Really? 

Never any informing? Never a trace of infamy? And in his professional 
life, for instance, in the difterent /ycées in which he taught, not the 
slightest compromise with the Occupier? 

People have, of course, tried to maintain the opposite. 

They have tried, in a general fashion, to present Sartre and Beauvoir as 
a couple of villains who, never short of mean tricks to play, hungry for 
treachery as much as for recognition and fame, hastily dropped, as early 
as June 1940, and as if by chance, a Jewish friend, Bianca Lamblin, 
thereby abandoned, by their fault, to persecution. 

They have said that, while at Pathé, Jean-Paul Sartre also agreed to 
rewrite the screenplay of Monsieur de Lourdines by Pierre de Hérain, 
adapted from the novel of Alphonse of Chateaubriant — which was, given 
the personalities of Hérain (the son-in-law of Pétain) and Chateaubriant 
(the very pro-Nazi director of La Gerbe), to say the least, compromising. 

And, on a professional level, they have tried to foist responsibility on 
him for a double infamy: the fact that he replaced, at the lycée Condor- 
cet, in 1941, the ‘brilliant young sixth-form teacher’, the great-nephew of 
Alfred Dreytus, Dreytus Le Foyer; and, even more serious, the affair of 
his pupil Weill, who disappeared in 1943, without Sartre making any 
more ado than to write ‘absent’ on the class register. 

The problem is that these accusations are quite simply meaningless. 

In the Lamblin aftair, we have to do with an erotic and emotional 
imbroglio, regrettable no doubt, but of a classic kind: there was cynicism 
involved, true; Sartre and Beauvoir as diabolical lovers, if you like; 
Mertueil-Valmont, as I’ve said; but nothing, no declaration, no fact, 
allows us to drag into the story of this young girl seduced and then 
abandoned any motives which, in any case, dishonour those who 
dream them up more than their targets. 
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In the Pathé affair, one is aghast at the incredible baselessness of the 
accusation: you just have to consider the calendar, nothing else, to realize 
that Sartre couldn’t possibly have even been aware of the concrete 
existence of Hérain’s screenplay: he joined Pathé, as his hire contract 
attests, in October 1943; but the film was, at this date, not only written, 
but filmed, performed and released — in short, it had already existed for 
five months and the premiére took place on...9 June!?* 

As for the rest, as for the terrible suspicions that people have tried to 
load on to his life and his behaviour as a teacher, their slanderous quality, 
their mud-slinging aspect and, also, their bewildering character are no 
less obvious, since it required no more than a short but minute investi- 
gation in the cellars of the lycée Condorcet to bring out the simple 
truth”>... Sartre, in 1941, didn’t replace Dreyfus Le Foyer but Ferdinand 
Alquié, who had taken on this new sixth-form job over and above his 
normal responsibilities and wanted to free himself of it. Sartre was never 
young Weill’s teacher, and so it’s not his handwriting, but that of a certain 
Jean Laubier, also a philosophy teacher, who, in 1943, wrote the notori- 
ous ‘absent’ next to the name of the deported pupil. 

Here too, all the accusations you like can be levelled against Sartre. He 
can be criticized for not having been more active, not chaining himself to 
the railings of his lycée to prevent — if indeed he knew anything about it — 
the child’s departure. We may regret that neither he, nor his colleagues, 
nor indeed the trade unions, the political parties, the pupils’ parents or 
the pupils themselves considered demonstrating in the streets in solidarity 
with, for example, the pupils forced to wear the yellow star. In those 
years there was one street demonstration. On 11 November 1940, there 
were several thousand young people, perhaps 10,000, who, with a hand- 
ful of teachers, were brave enough to go to the Champs-Elysées to 
honour the tomb of the ‘unknown soldier’, acclaiming as they marched 
the name of General de Gaulle - and it is perhaps regrettable that Simone 
de ‘Beauvoir, who, unlike Sartre, was in Paris at the time, didn’t see fit to 
join them. 

What you cannot do is criticize him for writing what he never wrote, 
or doing what he never did. 

What is pathetic is the spectacle of ‘historians’ seizing on bits of gossip 
each more extravagant than the last, without the slightest attempt to 
examine them. 

This includes the notorious ‘declaration’ of non-Jewishness and non- 
Freemasonry required from the French state from its teachers: it is well 
established that Sartre never signed it;~° but there are always smart alecks 
who can’t stop wondering, with a suspicious glint in their eyes, and their 
pens grimly poised, whether, perchance, if you really went through the 
documents... 

Details? The devil is, more than ever, in the details. 
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Sartreans are perfectly right to fight every inch of the way to put paid, 
here too, here first and foremost, to this kind of detail. 


A question of principle 


Should Sartre not have taught at all? Not performed his plays? Not have 
published? Should he have refused to sit on the jury of the Pleiade Prize, 
which he ensured was awarded, in February 1944, to Mouloudji? Re- 
fused to take part in the — public — discussion about sin, with Bataille, at 
Marcel Moré’s on 5 March? Turned down, on the pretext that the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure was directed by the extremely Petainist Carcopino, 
the invitation of the ‘Circle of Scientific Philosophy’ which, in the aca- 
demic year 1943-4, invited him to speak there? Should he have ab- 
stained, in 1942-3, from giving at Charles Dullin’s drama school his 
classes on Greek dramaturgy? 

In a word, should he have maintained his silence — and would this 
silence have maintained him? 

Some people did so. 

Some vowed to keep quiet, to publish nothing else in France, as long as 
the Germans were still there. 

Starting with ‘that poor Guchenno’, the ‘left-wing’ humanist ridiculed 
in Nausea, who gave the whole intelligentsia a lesson in dignity and who 
didn’t know how right he was when he noted, in November 1940: ‘the 
type of the man of letters isn’t one of the greatest human types; incapable 
of living hidden for long, he would sell his soul for his name to 
appear...7> 

But if such men are the honour of French writing, if in their vow of 
silence there 1s something extremely fine, and if one may dream of the 
discredit into which would have been brought not only the Occupation, 
but Vichy, had they been followed and all the writers who had remained 
in France had with one voice decided to keep quiet, it has to be acknow- 
ledged that this was not the case, and that it is difficult to find other 
names who clearly chose silence: Vercors, perhaps...Malraux (who 
published his works in Switzerland) ...The others? Oh! The others... In 
the camp of the others, in the tamily - more or less everyone — of those 
who thought that nothing should be altered, that writers they were and 
writers they would remain, in the vast quagmire of those who, often 
active in the Resistance, deemed that it was of the greatest importance 
‘that French literature should keep going’, for nobody knew, after all, 
how long this war would last and the intellectual life of a country can’t 
take time off, just like that, indefinitely, in this other family, and confin- 
ing ourselves just to the anti-Fascists, we find Paulhan remaining on the 
readers’ committee of the Nouvelle Revue francaise; Saint-Exupéry and 
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his Pilote de guerre {War Pilot]; Kessel, who, in spite of his vow to 
publish nothing under Vichy, brought out Nuits de princes [Nights of 
Princes] and Fortune carrée |Fortune Squared|; Druon, who, encouraged 
by Kessel, and before reaching London, organized a read-through of the 
text of Mégarée at the Comédie-Frang¢aise and put it on in the theatre 
of Monte-Carlo; Elsa Triolet published with Denoél (Mille Regrets 
[A Thousand Regrets] in 1941, then, two years later, Le Cheval blanc 
[The White Horse|); Les Voyageurs de l'impériale [Traveller on the Top 
Deck| by Aragon, who also published, of course, under the pseudonym 
of Francois la Colére, at the Editions de Minuit, like Triolet, some fine 
political texts but who did not for all that neglect the visible part of his 
oeuvre; Desnos, who, like Triolet, like Aragon, simultaneously produced 
underground works (Etat de veille [State of Alert|, then the texts in 
L’Honneur des poétes) and openly available works (the articles in 
Aujourd’hui, his novel Le Vin est tiré |The Wine is Drawn]); Bataille, 
who published Madame Edwarda and Inner Experience; Mauriac, a 
well-known anti-Fascist, treated and insulted as such by Drieu (‘a sup- 
porter of Red Spain’), or Rebatet (‘tell him to stay quiet’): his Pharisienne 
still had to get past the censors and, on publication in September 1941, 
he thought it wise to dedicate a copy, with the expression of his ‘grati- 
tude’, to Sonderfiihrer Heller, a Propaganda-Staffel appointee; Leiris 
himself, who in 1943 published Haut-Mal with Gallimard; finally 
Camus, the moralist Camus, who published The Stranger in July 1943, 
The Myth of Sisyphus three months later, and who agreed, to please the 
German censors, that the chapter in The Myth on Kafka be withdrawn 
and published separately, in the unoccupied south; not even to speak of 
the painters, the greatest, those most above suspicion — Picasso, who in 
his studio in the rue des Grands-Augustins carried on working as if there 
was nothing amiss and opened his doors to Heller or Ernst Jiinger; in 
short, it was the intelligentsia in its entirety which, when its members 
didn’t choose exile in London or New York, continued, whatever their 
tendencies, to function under the Occupation. 

That’s no excuse, you'll say? Of course not! But it’s a reason not to 
reproach one writer for something they were all guilty of. It’s an invita- 
tion not, of course, to relativize the failing, but not to turn this single man 
into the scapegoat for the collectivity. Sartre certainly should not have 
allowed Comoedia to publish his texts. He should have abstained, as 
Simone de Beauvoir later agreed in her memoirs,~* from having the 
slightest contact with ‘newspapers in the occupied zone’. Perhaps he 
might even have found the time, if theatre hadn’t been taking up so 
much of it, to protest a bit more vigorously — this is the basis of Janké- 
lévitch’s criticism — against the dismissal of his colleagues, the Jewish 
teachers at the lycée Pasteur and the lycée Condorcet. It’s just that he 
wrote, published, desired recognition and fame, played the part of the 
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man of letters, neither more nor less than Aragon or Triolet with the 
Communists, or Camus staging The Misunderstanding. And when he 
agreed, for instance, to sit on that Pléiade jury that awarded the prize to 
Marcel Mouloudji’s Evrico, another biographical blot on his copy-book 
in the eyes of his detractors, it’s not irrelevant to point out that at his 
sides, on the same jury, sat Marcel Arland, Maurice Blanchot, Joé Bous- 
quet, Albert Camus, Paul Eluard, Jean Grenier, Andre Malraux, Jean 
Paulhan, Ravmond Queneau, Roland Tual — it wouldn’t be hard to find a 
group of more devoted ‘Petainists’! 

I'd like to add, finally, that it isn’t certain that it was better, i7 absolute 
terms, to keep silent than to speak. And this kind of question begging, 
this way of judging a writer’s attitude in virtue of a unique and simple 
imperative, ‘You must keep silent’, presents us with the disadvantage of 
blocking out, once again, the other, no less important question: that 
of knowing what is said by those who speak and the real importance of 
their words. Let’s imagine a thinker who preferred to speak rather than to 
keep silent: what did he concretely say, and do, in that act of speech? 
Let’s imagine a teacher who decided to continue teaching and who, like 
Sartre, gave to his students as their first essay topic ‘remorse’: wasn’t this 
also a way of fighting Vichy on the ground? There were philosophers, 
such as the personalist Emmanuel Mounier, who carried their anti- 
democratic and anti-liberal sentiments with them even when they joined 
the Resistance: they would have done better to keep silent. There were 
Maurrassian Resistance fighters, who had joined the Resistance because 
they were Maurrassian, whose Maurrassian beliefs functioned as a 
hatred of Germany and love of their occupied country: their deeds were 
right, their words were wrong. [t even happened, says Paxton, that 
Resistance groups insisted on adopting, after November 1942 and the 
occupation of the hitherto free southern zone, the ‘work, family, country’ 
slogan of Marshal Petain and who envisaged a quota restricting the 

umber of Jews in their ranks: here too, moral courage wasn’t on the 
same level as the mental struggle against the ideology of Pétainism. And 
finally, what are we to say of someone like Gandillac, who is always 
contrasted with Sartre because, on succeeding him in Berlin, he is said to 
have perceived — unlike Sartre - the importance of what was brewing 
there — but admitting at the same time, ina letter to Esprit, his fascination 
with the Fiihrer? Or of Armand Petitjean, a real ‘hero’ according to 
Paulhan, of unparalleled military bravery,-’ mentioned in 1944 in the 
Vosges campaign, participating in the liberation of Paris but none the less 
placed on the blacklist of the National Savings Bank for twelve nauseat- 
ing articles he had published in the Vichy press? Sartre wrote nothing like 
them. Neither in his published work, nor in his letters and notebooks, 
will you find a word expressing the least sympathy or affinity of ideas 
with Vichy. And of the texts he did publish, of his plays, before very long 
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of Being and Nothingness, there is nothing to be said — except that, for 
those who read them, heard their message, understood them, they could 
only reinforce the spirit of resistance. 

It ts possible not to be a hero, and still be a spontaneous, radical anti- 
Petainist — I’d almost go so far as to say a natural one, if the word didn’t 
sound anti-Sartrean. 

It is possible, in your life, to have shone neither for bravery nor for self- 
sacrifice and, in your thought, to have defended and illustrated a phil- 
osophy of bravery and self-sacrifice — Sartre would have said, of freedom. 

It is possible not to be Cavaillés, yet write a book, Being and Nothing- 
ness, which would soon give Cavaillés, in his solitude and before long in 
his darkness, other reasons for thinking, living and fighting: after all, 
Jean-Toussaint Desanti, a young Resistance member at the time, just 
about to enter the Communist Party and waiting with immense impa- 
tience for the book to come out in June 1943, recounts how it was 
precisely Cavaillés who, while an assistant professor at the Sorbonne, 
wanted to see Sartre present his opus as a doctoral thesis: indeed, he 
suggests that it was perhaps the last book, or one of the last, that the 
great Resistance activist read before his arrest?’” 

Last but not least, it is possible to try to think through the obvious fact 
that, as Sartre himself said, ‘there are varieties of courage and [...]| they 
differ according to people’.”! The words, in context, apply to Gide, of 
whom a number of idiots found it funny to say that he ‘lived dangerously 
swathed in three layers of flannel vests’. But how can we fail to think that 
it was also, and perhaps even principally, to Sartre himself that he was 
applying the remark? How can we fail to think that he was thereby 
indirectly replying to those other idiots, or the same ones, who, from 
the beginning of the fifties, set off the rumour of a Sartre-who-didn’t-do- 
the- night- thing? How can we fail to admit, indeed, that the word ‘cour- 
age’ has different senses, and that putting on, in occupied Paris, plays 
which rang out like an apologia for freedom was also, indisputably, a 
form of courage? 


Sartre in the Resistance 


And this is all the more true because Sartre was, besides all this, one of 
those who, from 1941, joined the ranks of the active Resistance. 

Who? Sartre? The Resistance? And active, into the bargain? You 
wouldn’t be having us on, would you? Wasn’t it enough to palm off on 
us the thesis of an irreproachable Sartre, vilely slandered, who committed 
nothing worse than a few vague character mistakes? Are you going to try 
and be more Sartrean than Sartre himself, who, when referring to his 
discovery, during the war, of ‘heroism’, hastened to add: ‘not mine, of 
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course — I simply carried a few suitcases’??? And if, on the textual front, 
the case is more or less viable, if we can indeed go along with you when it 
comes to Conivedia, Bariona, The Flies, etc., isn’t it well established that, 
as regards the rest, Sartre and Beauvoir had a nice cosy war, working at 
Pathé, or with the radio, on the first floor of the café de Flore, near the 
stove, their sole escapades being, once things had brightened up, to head 
off on a bicycle tour along the picturesque roads of the southern zone? 

But precisely, it’s not well established. 

And at the risk of shocking you once more, at the risk of clashing, more 
than ever, with the idea that they had an ‘easy Occupation’, | am 
convinced that Sartre and Beauvoir are yet again victims of another 
denial of justice which cannot survive a serene examination of the facts. 

The ‘Socialism and Freedom’ affair. Let’s go back to March 1941. 
Sartre was out of the Stalag. He turned up in occupied Paris. And what 
did he do the minute he arrived? He summoned, to a hotel room in 
Montparnasse, the most faithful of the faithful, the ‘family’: Bost and 
Olga, Pouillon, Wanda, the Beaver. He organized a second meeting, a few 
days later, in the rue Gay-Lussac, with those in charge of ‘Under the 
Jackboot’, that group, one of the earliest, founded in October 1940 in 
Paris: Dominique and Jean-Toussaint Desanti, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
the women philosophy students Simone Debout and Yvonne Picart, the 
physicist Georges Chazelas, his brother Jean, the mathematician Ray- 
mond Marrot, Frangois Cuzin. And with all of these people — and also 
with pupils and ex-pupils of the lycée Pasteur, like Jean Kanapa and 
Raoul Lévy — he set up a new group called ‘Socialism and Freedom’, 
which appears, for instance, in all the best histories of the Resistance and 
was to deploy, up until its dissolution at the end of 1941, a real activity — 
modest, unmethodical, but real — of propaganda, information, the 
printing and distribution of tracts, reflection and analysis, whose aim, 
as he would say himself,’’ was to ‘defend the freedom of the pen’ and, 
‘through thar’, ‘all the other freedoms’. On the ‘naivety’ of the enterprise, 
on the pitiful performance of a ‘small unit’ which, ‘born of enthusiasm’, 
disappeared ‘a year later because it didn’t know what to do’, on its 
careless acts, on the at times irresponsible amateurism of those young 
intellectuals who played at ‘getting across Paris’ with duplicating ma- 
chines or briefcases stuffed with tracts, Sartre has said all that needs to be 
said.’* On the real effectiveness of the group, on the seriousness of its 
slogans and its programmes, on the reliability and even the relevance of 
the information Sartre was supposed to deliver to Cavaillés at their few 
meetings (two at least, identified by Annie Cohen-Solal,** at the Closerie 
des Lilas or in the gardens of the Petit-Luxembourg), the accounts of the 
witnesses diverge, and it is of course permissible to have the most express 
reservations on the matter. But the facts are there. And they are indisput- 
able. At a time when the Resistance involved only a tiny minority of the 
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French, at a time when the Communists, in particular, were busy cele- 
brating the fraternity of the French and German working classes and 
preaching a policy of extending a hand to proletarians i SS unitorms, at 
a time when France was still entirely overwhelmed by the shock of defeat 
and in thrall to the ideology of penitence, here you had a little man who, 
barely back from captivity, made his choice, founded his party, and, 
without asking himself any more questions, threw himself into under- 
ground activity. Without any risks? So they’ve said. But it’s easy to say 
that. And the only indisputable criterion being, alas, in these areas, the 
risks from which people never emerged safely, it is tempting to imagine 
suggesting to those who allowed themselves, retrospectively, from the 
cosy perspective of the wisdom of hindsight, to conclude: ‘Oh! Socialism 
and Freedom! Resistance from the café de Flore!’ (Raymond Aron”®) or: 
‘Sartre’s Resistance? an ineffectual joke! a band of irresponsible intellec- 
tuals, with their fine words, absolutely untrained in underground activity 
and contenting themselves with schoolboy plans for the France of the 
future!’ (Nathalie Sarraute>’), it is tempting to imagine reminding them, 
since Sartre’s name won't do, of the names of Georges Chazelas on the 
one hand, and Yvonne Picard and Alfred Péron on the other: the first 
spent six months in jail after being seized by the German police as he was 
putting up posters he had designed with Sartre — Sartre might well have 
been putting them up with him or in his stead; they called for the 
intensification of grenade attacks and sabotage activities. And as for 
the other two, members of what the literary village of the time never 
called anything but the ‘Sartre group’, they did neither more nor less than 
Sartre himself; and at the end of 1941, during the breaking up of the 
network based on the Musée de |’Homme, they were arrested and then 
deported — the one would die in the camps, the other on his return, of the 
effects of his deportation. 

dhen the affair of the cycle tour of summer 1941 in the south zone. It’s 
a classic of anti-Sartrism. For decades it’s been the object of heavy- 
handed jokes and knowing smiles. Just think! Two members of the 
chattering classes off on their bikes...Sunny summer holidays... Sleep- 
ing in haystacks...Orgies of local cheese and apple tarts... Isn’t it 
hilorious, two teachers looking tor the Resistance, holding ther lanterns 
up in broad daylight? Doesn’t it make you want to laugh, the image of 
the little man, a bit tipsy, clumsy, the ‘paid holidays’ look, preoccupied by 
problens with his inner tube and food supplies? The problens is thar the 
mockers rarely ask themselves what was the aim of the escapade and 
what, in fact, Sartre and Beauvoir were after in those two months spent 
between Roanne, Lyon, the Cévennes, Montélimar, Marseilles and the 
Céte d’ Azur. If they were to raise the question, if they were to wonder, for 
instance, why the two holiday-makers chose the precise itinerary they 
did, they would discover that the idea was to go and see Gide, in Cabris, 
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to try and convince him to give his support to ‘Socialism and Freedom’ - 
but Gide was depressed... Then, in Grenoble, Daniel Mayer, the con- 
science of the humanist Left, the soul of the Socialist Party since the arrest 
of Blum — but he too was suffering from low morale and showed only one 
obsession during the two-hour conversation: Léon Blum is in jail, we 
have to send postcards to Léon... And then, finally, Malraux, the great 
Malraux, whom they went to see in his villa at Cap-d’Ail where he had 
welcomed, three weeks earlier, with the same ‘chicken-fried American 
style’, the godfather of his young son, Pierre Drieu La Rochelle — but here 
too they drew a blank: ‘The Resistance? Now? Come oft it! you can’t be 
serious! you're nice, kind people, but so naive! nothing serious can be 
done before the Russian tanks and the American planes intervene, and 
that’s why I prefer, for the time being, to work on my Imaginary 
Museum! Perhaps Malraux was right. Perhaps the time was indeed not 
ripe. And perhaps the scene in which little Sartre was shown the door by 
the great Malraux and by his pretty wife Josette, who thought he dirtied 
her carpets and was less well-mannered at table than Drieu, is too 
pathetic to be admirable. But here too we have to be serious. It’s one 
thing to make a strategic analysis that has a chance of being correct. And 
it’s another to have the reflexes that Sartre had. And the fact is that, at a 
time when so many of the ‘great’ were putting into practice a cautious or 
lucid wait-and-see policy, at a time when the ‘coronel’ of the Spanish 
Civil War, the former member of the Thalmann and Dimitrov commit- 
tees, judged that France was out of the game and that she had, for the 
time being, nothing to do, there was a little man called Sartre who for his 
part thought that there was always something to be done and who went 
to try and convince his elders of the fact....Is this so very ridiculous? 
And does the fact that he failed tell against him, or against those who 
showed him the door? 

His relationships with the Communists. This was obviously the ques- 
tion raised at the time ‘Socialism and Freedom’ was dissolved, at the end 
of 1941, when resistance from within finally took form and was strung 
between what from now on would be the two great unifying poles of 
Gaullism and communism. Sartre wasn’t Gaullist, far from it. He wasn’t 
a Communist, either, of course. But in the final analysis he felt closer to 
the Communists than to the Gaullists. And, aware of the fact that there 
wasn’t much of a future for small isolated groups like his, he set in 
motion, in January or February 1942, his first approaches. Stage one: 
the unofficial embassy of Paulhan, who was shown the door by Jacques 
Decour - ‘your Sartre isn’t clear...they say he’s a German spy...and 
then Nizan...isn’t he supposed to have been a friend, in his youth, of the 
traitor Nizan, and doesn’t this friendship make him an object of suspi- 
cion?’ Stage two: it was the Communists who, after the death of Jacques 
Decour and in the aftermath, especially, of Stalingrad, started to shift toa 
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more democratic stance and chose to make contact again — ‘Do you take 
me for a bloody idiot?,’ Sartre replied at first, ‘how the hell do you think 
we can work together when I read the pamphlet written by Jean 
Marcenac, distributed throughout the southern zone, in which, on the 
pretext that I read Heidegger, you pass me off as a closet Nazi?’ The 
editor-in-chief of Lettres francaises, Claude Morgan, calmed things 
down. He presented the party’s excuses and calmed things down. And 
so Sartre began to write for the paper, joined the National Writers’ 
Committee, and took part, alongside Guéhenno, Leiris, Mauriac, 
Debu-Bridel, in the meetings held at Edith Thomas’s place in the rue 
Pierre-Nicole. But, they say: wasn’t Sartre less active in this second part 
of the war than in the first? Didn’t he spend more time writing The Flies 
and No Exit, and having them performed, than he did in militating? It’s 
true. But, first of all, when it comes down to it, this route is preferable to 
the other — it’s better to be the one who is committed right from the start 
when the others haven’t even begun, than the eleventh-hour comrade 
who pops up on the barricades when there’s no longer any merit in being 
there. And then ‘doing less’ doesn’t mean ‘doing nothing’ — as is shown 
by one last episode, little known but quite extraordinary, related by 
Annie Cohen-Solal: the Pierre Kaan episode.** 

Who was Pierre Kaan? He was a friend from the Ecole Normale, now 
one of the Resistance leaders in central France and whom Sartre had 
already contacted, on the advice of Cavaillés, during his notorious bi- 
cycle jaunt, in his little house in Saint-Etienne-de-Lugdarés. Kaan had, as 
time went by, progressed up the hierarchy of the shadowy Resistance 
army. He had become secretary of the National Resistance Committee, 
working with Jean Moulin. And here he was, arriving in Paris in May 
1943 with the task of setting up ‘technical action groups’, aimed at 
sabotaging the infrastructures and logistical bases of the Occupier. And 
whom did he see, whom did he contact, on the eve of that militarily 
decisive and, we shall soon see, dreadfully perilous mission? Scientists 
from the Ecole Normale, hotheads close to Cavaillés or to Roger Wybot. 
Representatives of the student ‘Freedom’ commandos. Professionals who 
had already distinguished themselves by carrying out particularly spec- 
tacular attacks and who needed to be given the means for intensifying 
their action. But, within the framework of those contacts, at the heart of 
this enterprise which now had nothing more to do with the café de Flore 
nor any purely intellectual debate, at a time when it was a matter of 
finding the means of protecting personalities such as Pierre Brossolette or 
blowing up the Vernon locks, he took the trouble, on several occasions, 
to see and listen to the author of Being and Nothingness. ‘It’s time for 
action,’ said the latter, ‘?'ve made contact with friends who have import- 
ant weapons dumps in the quarries of Villejuif and Arcueil...As soon 
as we have the means, we'll be able to launch other terrorist actions, 
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blow up trucks, ve plenty of ideas on the subject...” Yes, it’s Sartre 
talking. A military Sartre. A blaster. A Sartre metamorphosed, who, 
however extraordinary it may seem, fairly and squarely decided, at this 
date, and without the main activists, those who planted bombs for Jean 
Moulin, seeming for a second to be astonished, to take Orestes’ path and 
get involved in direct action. So the plan fell short, once again? It’s true. 
There was the drama of the forty-one young men from the ‘Freedom’ 
commandos who were shot. The arrest and deportation of Kaan, who 
never came back. And the breaking up of the network before it had really 
got going. But so what? Are we also supposed to hold this against Sartre? 
Are we going to blame him for the fact that the martyrdom of others 
didn’t leave him the time to tread the path of his own martyrdom right to 
the end? On the pretext that so many of his comrades paid with their 
lives for a commitment that, in the end, cost him nothing, on the pretext 
that in his mind’s eye he had to contemplate the hideous ballet of the 
spectres of his friends (Kaan; Cavaillés, the ‘unknown no. 5S’ of the 
common grave of the citadel of Arras; Politzer, who graduated the 
same year as he did, atroctously tortured; Charles Le Coeur, his fellow- 
student from the rue d’Ulm, killed in battle, tn Italy, July 1944, at the 
head of his unit of Moroccan infantrymen; André Déléage, his school 
friend from the sixth form, an officer in the French Forces of the Interior, 
killed in battle in Alsace on Christmas Day; Jacques Monod, another 
friend from the sixth form, also killed the same year, weapons in hand; 
Yvonne Picart, Bourla, Peron), on the pretext that he was always tempted 
to tell himself, like Gary, in Brazzaville, in front of General de Gaulle, 
like Malraux in the gilded halls of his first ministry, ‘it’s always the best 
who go first’ — can anyone dare say to him: ‘Your mistake was to be still 
there when the others had gone, your crime, your great and heinous 
crime, was to be a survivor’? Isn’t there, in a word, something radically 
obscene in this way of reproaching a man for not having been a hero? 


5 


Sartre, Now 


But I will return, one last time, to this philosophy of the ‘young’ Sartre. 
I want, for the last time, to get the measure of it, to see it in isolation. 
Without cutting it off, of course, from the rest of his life, without turning 
it into an abstraction, or, even less, an absolute, I want to consider it in 
itself, as a fully-fledged philosophy, with its laws, its logic, its way of 
discovering itself, its theorems, its coherence. People always act as if 
there were only one Sartre, don’t they? They act as if Sartre’s philosophy 
were a ‘block’ that we were free to take or leave, without a nuance, 
without discussion, as if this first Sartre were merely a rough draft of the 
other one, his immature prefiguration, the clay from which he would be 
shaped. The truth is that there are two of them, really two, quite clearly 
separated, obeying distinct principles. The truth ts that, even if there are 
bridges between the two, even if you can find, in the first, themes with 
two facets, equivocal themes, even if the deconstruction of the subject, or 
the ideal ot transparency, or the abolition of the frontier between ‘inside’ 
and ‘outside’, the line which has been, since at least Benjamin Constant, a 
condition of democracy, were later able to combine with the project of 
totalitarianism, this first Sartre none the less had his existence, his con- 
sisccney And this first philosophy, this springtune Sartrean philosophy, 
this philosophy of the free man, is one whose continuing relevance I wish 
to show, finally, for us, here, now, at the dawn of the century that is 
beginning. 


What is an anti-Petainist? 


Vichy. 1 don’t know what significance this word — Vichy — will still have 
for the men and women of tomorrow. Perhaps none at all. Perhaps the 
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page will finally have been turned, and the ‘sinister, icy nightmare’ which 
Roland Barthes used to talk about will be over for good. Or perhaps, on 
the contrary, with the help of a few national republicans, and others 
whose political colours are red and brown, this French history of fascism 
will be perpetuated. Of one thing we can be sure. The author of The Flies 
and Namsea, the man who, in the middle of the Occupation, put on trial 
the ideology of penitence and that of every kind of naturalism, the 
theorist of the ‘project’, the radical cosmopolitan who didn’t have any 
time for the cult of roots and nations, or tor the ‘land-which-you-can- 
always-trust’, or the law of blood or essential identities, and who, right at 
the end, would still be able to say to Benny Lévy, not without an 
astounding naivety, but remaining faithtul to the magnificent years of 
his youth, that space for him was ‘never closed’, that he liked only travel 
and ‘wandering’, that he dreamt of a humanity of which it would one day 
be possible to say that it travelled restlessly round the world — one can be 
sure that this man will be one of our best allies when we try to think 
through, and struggle against, the return of our French demons. 

Maurras. Barrés. A rancid Christianity. An even more rancid anti- 
Christianity. A patriotic communism. A social personalism. Péguy, of 
course. Péguy, as always. The ‘second’ Péguy, they say. The one of the 
final period. Patriot-poet, soldier-writer, drunk with bitterness and 
hatred, dreaming of seeing Jaurés in the tumbril being carried off to the 
sound of a murderous drumbeat, and writing to Halevy that he could 
conceive of an ethics only between neighbours, firmly rooted in the same 
earth, dreaming of the same dead ancestors: “A man is what his extrac- 
tion makes him,’ or, “You can be friends only if you’re from the same part 
if the world.” A whole programme. A whole France. The France that had 
gone mouldy, as Sollers called it. I called it ‘the French ideology’. But are 
they so sure, in the final analysis, that there were two Péguys? Didn’t they 
both share, the Peguy of the final period and the earlier one, the rebel, the 
Dreytusard, the triend of Bernard Lazare, the same ‘illiterate’ metaphys- 
ics, hostile to the ‘letter’, to ‘law’, to ‘intelligence’, to ‘intellectuals’, to 
‘democracy’? I'm sure, on the other hand, that there are two Sartres. For 
there is, between them, the sharp edge of a metaphysics and of a reversal 
within this metaphysics. The optimistic and thus totalitarian Sartre: hold 
on, we'll come to that. And this one, this younger or not so young Sartre, 
this pessimistic and light-hearted Sartre, despairing but never afflicted, 
this Sartre who saw no remedy for the diaspora of souls and who was 
for that very reason the anti-France, the anti-that France: a precious 
gift for those who hope to enter a France that will indeed have turned 
the page on Maurras, Barrés, Péguy, Vichy and the rest. 

So, three texts. 

Three texts, or three series of texts, precise, precisely situated, but 
which cannot fail to speak, from far or near, to the sensibilities of today. 
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The fine article, published in the middle of the war, in the underground 
Les Lettres frangaises, and devoted to the case of Drieu La Rochelle. Self- 
hatred. The tormented quest for identity of the apprentice Fascist. The 
‘curious metaphors which present the relationship of France and 
Germany in the form of a sexual union in which France plays the role 
of the woman’. It’s all there. All of it. One of the most searching analyses 
of that sexual subtext at the heart of all fascisms and French fascism in 
particular. Drieu alone? No, of course not. There were a thousand other 
possible instances like him, all of them with familiar faces. 

The Childhood of a Leader, which traces the spiritual route towards 
fascism in terms to which there is, neither as regards his own time nor 
ours and that of the eventual heirs of Sartre’s fledgling leader, very little 
to be added. The distress of Fleurier when faced with his freedom. His 
fright when he discovers that he is going to have to construct himself and 
do so at every moment. Then the big cloakroom where his different 
outfits await him. And, among these outfits, at the heart of that moral 
and political ready-to-wear, the costume, so reassuring, of the hard, 
authoritarian leader, securely anchored in his identity, in his race — 
what repose! 

What is a Collaborator? This text is now fifty years old. It was written, 
like the previous one, for history and in the heat of history. Now, yet 
again, I know hardly any more searching, more exact analysis of what 
the spirit of Vichy, the contradictions that ran through it, its paradoxes 
and thus, perhaps, its heritage, really were. ‘Collaborators’, not to be 
‘confused with Fascists’. ‘Open Fascists’, who, because they judged that 
the conditions of ‘a France weakened and occupied’ were not the most 
‘favourable’ to the appearance of a French-style fascism, ‘abstained from 
colluding with the enemy’. Former ‘members of the extreme right-wing 
Cagoule who became Resistance fighters’. Those ‘socialists or pacifists’ 
who considered ‘the Occupation as the lesser evil’ and could ‘get on fine 
with the Germans’. Here too, it’s all clearly said. There is no more lucid, 
better-informed and, to crown it all, pre-emptive reply to all the legends 
that came into being in 1945. The ‘Pétainist shield’? The hundred thou- 
sand shot dead? The entire people who resisted, according to the Gaull- 
ists? Fascism as an import, without real national roots? Collaboration, 
not Vichyism? Occupied France as Fascist because it was occupied and 
only because it was occupied? Read Sartre. I’ve read Sartre. And I didn’t 
have much to add when, thirty-five years later, | wrote The French 
Ideology. 

And then a whole series of pages, constituting a philosophy of ‘getting 
your hands dirty’ which, too, will not be without interest for anyone 
wishing to demolish that ‘ideology of purity’, or that ‘will to 
purity’, which are at the origin, to such a great extent, of all forms of 
fundamentalism — fascisms and communisms included. The idea of the 
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pure land. Some say the holy land. ‘Pure’ and ‘holy’ are, to be sure, not 
the same thing. But isn’t the best way of purifying a land to begin by 
sanctifying it? The mystic sanctity of the supporters of the great land of 
Israel. The secular, or apparently secular, sanctity of those who believed, 
not so long ago, in the homeland (USSR, China...) of world revolution. 
The historical, or memorial, sanctity of those (the Serbs in Kosovo... ) 
who see in a few acres of land or a stretch of pebbles the cradle of their 
nation. We have even seen, quite recently, republican forms of sanctity 
(the self-celebration, from Jules Ferry to Chevénement, of France as the 
land and homeland of the rights of man)... Against these diverse, but not 
so very different, forms of the same ecstasy of the place, against those 
people who turn this ecstasy into the formula for their exclusions, against 
that idolatry of a ‘site’ whose revered furrows have been ceaselessly 
drenched with impure blood from beginning to end of the twentieth 
century, there was a philosophy, that of the early Sartre, which protested 
with all its strength. A body may be holy. It is even essentially so, as soon 
as a soul inhabits it. But to move from the body to the place and from the 
soul to the site, to say of a place, of a land, of a heap of stones or mud 
that they are haunted by a memory or a genius loci — what a profanation! 
That the idea of a holy place is meaningless, that to call ‘holy’ a place 
where, after many others, | was born, is to fall into idolatry, this is what 
he never ceased to repeat, right up to the end, in his contributions to the 
discussion about Israel — and he did this all the more vigorously as he 
had, moreover, never or almost never weakened in his principled support 
for the State that came into being there in the years following the Shoah. 

I know, of course, what this kind of desire for a plea of ‘no grounds’ - 
or no ground — might a/so mean to a Freudian ear. Everyone knows, 
or can guess, the type of neurosis that might invest this desire for an 
a-topia when it takes hold of a subject claiming to be free of ‘all’ 
attachments. Without land, they say. Without roots and without a 
womb. But then... Without a womb or without a mother? Without a 
mother or born from the works of your own hands alone? And what 
about the Father? The Name of the Father? Neither God nor Father? 
God without a father? Father without a God? Too much Father? You 
don’t inherit anything from your father, Sartre will decree. The only good 
father is a dead father. When he says, in Words, that he always perceived 
himself as master and origin of the person he was, when he says that he 
wanted himself and still wants himself to be the cause of himself, created 
and continued by himselt, per se, how can one fail to hear, in this ‘per se’, 
the echo of another denial: Perseus, the son of Danaé, that other son of a 
virgin and created, this time, by the mother’s deeds alone? But, after all, it 
doesn’t matter very much. It’s one thing ‘not to tell yourself stories’. It 
would be quite another to reject the political benefits, for everyone, of 
this neurosis. Sartre, of no fixed abode. Sartre, homeless and lawless. 
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Sartre without borders. The infinite freedom, once more, of Sartre’s 
gesture. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


Sartre versus Foucault 


Racism. Here, on the other hand, I have few doubts: this madness will 
prove long-lasting. | have few doubts, with regard to France but also to 
other countries, about the future of an illusion that has always been, first 
and foremost, an illusion of identity (you hate the other so as to have a 
better basis for the love you bear yourself) and that can only resurface 
each time there is an increase, or a perceived increase, in the threat to the 
great traditional identities (construction of Europe, massive waves of 
immigration ~ all those narcissistic lesions which seem to affect long- 
established communities at the latest news: the ‘French first and fore- 
most’, or the ‘J am French, monsieur’ of the man who is, literally, nothing 
else...). We have, in response to all that, an admirable book called 
Portrait of the Colonized. And we have above all, at the basis of this 
book, a philosophy which casts doubt not only on the substantiality of 
the above-mentioned communities, but on that of the very subjects 
supposed to constitute them; it won’t give up on the idea that a man is 
never reducible to an essence either collective or individual; it believes, 
in a word, that I am a collection of gestures before being a battery of 
character traits, a singularity before being the representative of a type 
or a collectivity — and for all these reasons, this philosophy can only 
reject this reduction of the subject to its being-Black, Arab, Belgian or 
French. 

‘Racist’ is anyone who sees the world as a mosaic of groups or tribes 
which have in common, not a vision of man or a conception of the social 
pact, but a skin colour, the fact of having roots in the same land, a certain 
ancestry, an atavism. ‘Racist’ is anyone who says, on that basis, that men 
are tributary to these tribes, prisoners of these lineages and inheritances; 
it’s the colour of their skin, the shape of their nose, their genes, which, 
more than their singularity, ailow them to be defined with the greatest 
propriety. And ‘racist’, then, is anyone who, having defined subjects in 
this way, having contrasted them with one another like so many repre- 
sentatives of supposedly natural types, goes on to naturalize the contrast 
and thus eternalize it, transforming into a quasi-theological and thus 
implacable confrontation what was previously only a quarrel of powers 
or interests. All this, for Sartre, is meaningless. Sartre is the twentieth- 
century philosopher for whom this naturalization of essences, and the 
subsequent reduction of each person to a supposed essence, and then the 
further eternalization of this reduction and its projection into a realm 
beyond history, probably have less meaning than they do for any other. 
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It is no doubt possible to judge that racism is neither the first nor the 
most urgent of the problems which the twenty-first century will have to 
face. But if we don’t believe this, if we think, as I do, that it is one of the 
forms, if not the form, of hatred endowed with the greatest virulence, 
then we have to conclude that there is not, and will not be for a long time, 
a better counter-fire to that hatred than a return to a discourse which 
says, in substance, three things. First: existence precedes essence; essence 
has no existence; how can you talk about a supposed essence of the Beutr, 
the Negro, the American, an essence to which the subject is reducible, 
since, once again, the subject’s sole essence is not to have one and races 
do not exist? Second: let’s imagine that they do in fact exist; let’s accept, if 
only for a moment, the existence of common characteristics that consti- 
tute types or species. They wouldn’t have the importance attributed to 
them; they would in no way define subjects; it would be a senseless 
project to reduce the extreme singularity of an individual, his or her 
elusive and incessant upwelling, to the ghetto of a type or a tribe. 
Third: everything, in the final analysis, is history; everything Js situation, 
and thus history; consequently there are no confrontations — either 
individual or collective — whose inevitable withering away cannot be 
predicted, no hereditary enemies, no eternal wars, and conflicts in 
which it thus becomes possible to heed the welcome recommendation 
made by Kant and the Enlightenment: hate one another; make war on 
one another as much as you like; but do it as if you were one day to be the 
allysof the one*your hate... 

Does this mean that the first Sartre announces to us times of perpetual 
peace? Does this mean that we can witness the return, via this anti-racism 
and the de-essentialization of the conflicts to which it enables us to 
proceed, of the old dreams of a pacified humanity, without any conflict 
at all, which we know are also linked to the will to purity and thus to 
crime? No. For this is the real strength of this early Sartre. It’s his extreme 
originality and the incalculable value of his discourse. He historicizes 
conflicts, which is a good thing. He relativizes them, which is essential. 
He succeeds, better than Foucault, and at the very same time Foucault is 
yielding to the murky fascination of the discourse of the ‘war between 
races’ in Boulainvilliers’s fashion, in shrugging off all naturalist, racist 
and thus exterminationist discourses. But he does so without thereby 
falling back into the rut of an idyllic naturalism that says: ‘Good news! 
Reconciliation is on the agenda! One more pull and we will see the birth 
of the new world with all its conflicts overcome!’ To put it another way, 
he simultaneously bears in mind these two theses which you might think 
are contradictory, whereas in him they are complementary. First: hatred 
and conflict are not secondary but primary phenomena; they are as old as 
mankind and weren’t born in any one kind of society; and it’s this 
conviction which enables him to hold firm against nostalgia for a golden 
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age, fascination with the perfect community, the naturalist inanity of the 
theme of the good origin that has been occluded. Secondly: conflict is one 
thing, the forms it takes are another; the fact that the principle of conflict 
is eternal doesn’t imply — quite the contrary — that this or that form it has 
taken are also eternal; and it is even the rotation of conflicts, their 
interminable succession, the exhaustion of this one and then the appear- 
ance of that one, which, far from allowing us to hope for a time when 
there would be no conflict at all, act as our guarantee of the eternal 
return of the quarrel and thus the maintaining of a consistent anti-racism. 

I’m not saying that Sartre himself would always be faithful to this anti- 
racism. And doubtless he would also eventually betray, on this point too, 
his own convictions: Orphée noir, the preface to The Wretched of the 
Earth, or even the part of the Critique of Dialectical Reason which is 
devoted precisely to the analysis of colonization.' But in the end the 
principle is there. There is a Sartre, this young Sartre, who has equipped 
us to tackle the anti-racist struggles of the future. This Sartrean anti- 
racism isn’t based on tolerance. Nor on love of mankind. It has nothing 
to do — thank goodness! — with a soppy conviviality between commu- 
nities who are recommended to learn to get to know and love one 
another. He postulates — basically in the same way as Freud — that it’s 
hatred, not love, which binds men together, and from this postulate he 
draws all the conclusions. It’s an anti-racism of principle. It is, in the 
sense that Canguilhem said of Cavailles that he was anti-Fascist out of 
logic, a logical anti-racism based on a definition of the subject and 
society. And that is why it remains invaluable, and formidably effective. 


Sartre and the Jews: reflections on the Sartre question 


Anti-Semitism. In a certain way it’s the opposite. For racism, surely, 
hates, in the other, its most visible difference (deprived of meaning, but 
visible), whereas anti-Semitism fears, pursues and, when it has the power, 
pins down and eliminates the invisible difference (all the more insidious 
and perilous as it has no distinctive mark and is capable, people think, of 
corrupting the world in secret — Jankélevitch again, commenting on 
Freud: racism is the ‘hatred for the other’, whereas anti-Semitism is the 
‘hatred for the imperceptibly other’). Sartre, on this front too, remains a 
good companion in our struggles and our thinking. And this is because he 
is the author of another book, called Portrait of the Anti-Semite |in the 
original, Reflections on the Jewish Question]: and we are far, very far, 
from having drawn all the lessons it contains. 

It is possible, of course, to find these ‘reflections’ over-hasty. 

It is possible — many have done so — to regret that the name ‘Auschwitz’ 
is never mentioned in it (but isn’t this quite natural when the book was 
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written at the end of 1944? and surely it’s already a really good thing that 
he mentions the gas chambers of Majdanek?). 

It is possible — he was the first to say so, even if only in his conversa- 
tions with Pierre Victor — to regret that they were written ‘in one gp’, ina 
great ignorance of the ‘destiny’ and the ‘secret’ of the people of the Bible, 
without any ‘research’, without ‘reading a single Jewish book’ (“So what 
was it based on?’ asked Victor; ‘it was based on nothing, just the anti- 
Semitism I wanted to combat’’). 

Over and above this ignorance, or perhaps induced by it, one can also 
deplore the huge number of prejudices that this Sartre, the Sartre of the 
period of Portrait of the Anti-Sentite and thus of The Roads to Freedom, 
was still evidently in thrall to. Isn’t the first Jew we encounter in The Age 
of Reason an ‘abortionist’? Isn’t Sarah, ‘with her dishevelled hair and her 
appearance of unhealthy kindliness’, a caricature of the Jewess after the 
fashion of Chardonne or Pierre Benoit? And then, in The Reprieve, 
there’s the intolerable portrait of the diamond merchant Birnenschatz 
marvelling at his daughter’s beauty (‘a truly French face’) or, on the other 
hand, getting irritated at the obsequiousness of Weiss, his employee, who 
is coming to bid him farewell (‘he hadn’t a great deal of sympathy for 
Weiss, because after all he was a fellow who carried his fate in his face’). 
When at the end of his life Arlette Elkaim, his daughter, and Ely Ben Gal, 
his friend, placed these texts before him, when they forced him to reread 
the portrait of Mme Birnenschatz and her ‘wide-eyed stare, fearful and 
resigned’, when they demonstrated to him that this type of caricature was 
rampant even in Portrait of the Anti-Semite, Sartre, apparently, 
‘grumbled’, reterred to the ‘ordinary’, ‘halt-hearted’ anti-Semitism preva- 
lent in the Schweitzer family* and pleaded that, once again, ‘you aren’t 
born an anti-racist, you become one’. 

And indeed, the things a man inherits from his period are one thing — 
the fact that Sartre was, after all, in this respect too, a man of the thirties, 
a prisoner of the stereotypes of the thirties and in thrall, as was Nizan (cf. 
in Aden Arabie the portrait of Brunschvicg), to the worst prejudices of 
those years. But what this man does with this legacy, the way he handles 
it and what he transforms it into, are quite another thing. And another, a 
third thing, is what generations of men can concretely do, subsequently, 
with the legacy of this legacy — and it is here that Sartre is both admirable 
and invaluable. 


As far as he, Sartre, is concerned, we must not ever tire of hailing the 
extreme boldness of a book which, at a time when nobody wanted to 
hear about the specific aspects of the deportation of the Jews, at a time 
when it was found more expedient for everyone, or more flattering, to 
subsume their destiny into that of the other victims of Nazism, mixed up 
in the same scandalously vague category of ‘those who have given their 
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lives for France’ or ‘patriots’, at a time when their very name had become 
unutterable — so what could be said about their martyrdom! and the 
reasons for this martyrdom! — and in which the best and best-intentioned 
of Christians managed to envisage the Shoah only as a new Golgotha, a 
repetition of the Passion, a sort of Jewish Mystery Play, terrible and 
redemptive, sacrificial and, at bottom, consoling (the ‘all is grace’ of 
Mauriac in his preface to Elie Wiesel’s Night) — we have to hail the first 
book which dared to lift the taboo and, once again, gaze horror full in the 
face. 

So will there soon not be anyone, Sartre and Aron asked themselves, 
who will write: welcome back to the Jews who have returned to the 
national community? Won’t there be an article, a single article, to break 
this strange silence on the greatest catastrophe, the greatest crime in 
world history?” But there was. There was one. And it was he, Sartre, 
who was actually its author. It was in fact at first an article, ‘The 
Republic of Silence’, in which he was bold enough to write: ‘We suffered 
deportation in massive numbers, as workers, as Jews or as political 
prisoners’ — ah! the force of that word, ‘Jew’, that someone was finally 
uttering, and the grace of that ‘we’, which is after all so strange! And then 
there was a book, this book, Portrait of the Anti-Semite, which took up 
the questions again from the start, in depth, and was already daring to 
say, first of all, that anti-Semitism isn’t an ‘opinion’ (‘I refuse to call 
opinion a doctrine which aims expressly at particular persons and which 
aims at suppressing their rights, or at exterminating them’). 

Even if Portrait of the Anti-Semite had been no more than this, even if 
it had been no more than this thunderbolt in a France that had lived 
without its Jews for four years and would have preferred to forget this act 
of forgetting, even if it had said no more than: ‘there are, in this country, 
men and women, whom you call Jews and whom, for this reason and this 
reason alone, have been annihilated in huge numbers’, even if it had 
contented itself with reminding the French, all the French, of their 
responsibility for all ‘this Jewish blood which the Nazis have shed’ and 
which ‘is on our heads’,° we would owe it a debt of gratitude for having 
been written and for existing. 

The France of those years was a strange country where, so as not to 
have to admit that no one wanted to hear about the deported, people 
constructed the fable of their silence or their unspeakable suffering. It 
was a country where, when it was decided to gather the remains of fifteen 
victims of Nazism so as to pay them, around the flame of the unknown 
soldier, the nation’s homage, care was taken not to let the remains of 
anyone deported for racial reasons slip into the batch. It was a country 
where, in short, out of a mixture of shame, hypocrisy, and, of course, 
masked anti-Semitism, ratification was given to what had been most 
‘final’ in the Final Solution: the idea of a perfect crime, without traces 
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or memory, like a parricide the actual committing of which ts not 
enough, and the indications, the signs and even the memory of which 
still have to be effaced — the SS did all they could to cover up and conceal 
the slaughter, and the democrats of 1945 perpetuated, in a certain way, 
their misdeed by trying, in their turn, to forget that they had takeg place. 
And what are we to say of Jean Paulhan, who, in 1941, made this strange 
promise to Jouhandeau: ‘there is at least one commitment | can make; 
when, after the German collapse, the Jews in their turn inflict bloodshed, 
J will hate them with the same passion with which today I hate their 
executioners’? And what about that other existentialist, Gabriel Marcel, 
who, deciding that the survivors were kicking up too much of a fuss and 
becoming a real nuisance, permitted himself, in April 1946, in an article 
in Le Figaro and then another in Ténzoignage chretien, to castigate their 
impudence, inviting them to greater discretion and threatening them with 
a ‘barrier’ that it would be ‘the task of the central authority and the 
professional bodies to set up, in the interest of the French’, against ‘an 
only too obvious desire to infringe their limits’?> This was the France 
which Sartre undiplomatically laid into. In some 200 pages, he swept 
away that hodgepodge of hypocrisy and perverse compassion. And for 
all the Jews of that time, for Claude Lanzmann, Jean Daniel, Robert 
Misrahi, Bernard Frank, it was a liberation and, as it were, ‘a zest for lite’ 
coming back: ‘on this earth, marvelled Lanzmann, ‘there was at least 
one man near us, who had understood us’.” 

For me, for the Jews who, like me, were born after the Shoah and after 
Sartre’s book, that book of his had three merits and, basically, still does. 

It painted the portrait of an anti-Semite which, whatever opinion you 
have of it (and even if it is closer to Drumont than to Faurisson, and even 
if the author chose as his first target, even before Nazism, Maurrassism), 
hasn’t aged a bit over the last fifty years. Anti-Semitism as ‘passion’ and 
as ‘faith’. Anti-Semitism against all the ‘evidence’ and against all ‘reason’. 
Have we really seen the last of it? Isn’t it still that crazy passion, literally 
that religion, which under new disguises, with other words, at other 
latitudes too, we are still forced to face? And by describing it this way, 
with that ferocious precision, that humour, didn’t Sartre’s book give us 
the longing, the strength, the rage to combat it (Benny Lévy, in 1982: 
‘Portrait of the Anti-Semite supported me in my counter-violence against 
anti-Semitic France’’)? ‘There isn’t a black problem in the United States, 
there’s only a white problem,’ as Richard Wright put it. This, mutatis 
mutandis, was Sartre’s view. And so it was that, reactivating, for the last 
time, the Heideggerian distinction between authentic and inauthentic 
that had been tried and tested two years earlier in Being and Nothing- 
ness, he painted “in negative’ the famous portrait of the Jew created by 
the gaze of the anti-Semite and who is given no other choice than to 
accept this gaze or to flee it; that Jew, that Jew who is Jewish only 
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because others consider him to be one, that Jew who has learnt the name 
of Jerusalem in Racine and not in the Bible and the Talmud, that Jew who 
wept as a child at the story of the Battle of Waterloo but not at that of the 
destruction of the Temple, that Jew who never thought of himself as a 
Jew before someone told him ‘You’re Jewish’, that Jew who, as Sartre 
would tell Arlette Elkaim much later, is ‘just anyone who happens to have 
a Jewish name’,'” who is the modern Jew who, at one time or another in 
his life, hasn’t recognized himself in this figure? What a relief, what a 
sense of deliverance, for the Jewish teenager or child who, even in the 
fifties and sixties, confronted by the imbecilic allusion to a difference 
which, quite often, he knew nothing about, could read: ‘To be Jewish is 
to be thrown into, abandoned in, the Jewish condition’, or, ‘The Jew is a 
man that others consider to be a Jew, that is the simple truth we need to 
start from!’ — in short, what a liberation! 

And then, another strength of Portrait of the Anti-Semite, less well 
known, and even hidden by the library-full of commentaries that have 
been dinning into us for fifty years that Sartre, with his theory of the Jew- 
in-the-gaze-of-the-other, missed ‘the positive dimension of Judaism’ and 
thereby worked towards its ‘spiritual liquidation’, ts that this little book 
missed nothing at all, and indeed, in its second chapter at least, having 
done battle with the way concrete Jews were subsumed under some 
imaginary ‘Jewish difference’, concentrated its fire on this second front, 
apparently opposed but constitutive, with the first, of all the ambivalence 
of the ‘Jewish destiny’ after Auschwitz. France is full, he said, of people 
who are ready to welcome the Jews back, but on condition that they 
forget they are Jewish. It’s that strange country where people are pre- 
pared, like the Abbé Grégoire in 1789, to give the Jews everything in so 
far as they are French, but nothing in so far as they are Jewish. I, Sartre, 
reply that Man in himself does not exist, and hence there is no such thing 
as a French person in him or herself either, and there are people whose 
situation, which we have to try and understand, and accept, is that of 
beipg Jews in France. Sartre against the republican model of assimilation 
and dissolution. Sartre against an abstract universalism which argues 
from the ‘rights of man’ so as to prepare, in its turn, albeit by other 
paths, a world without Jews. A Sartre who, capable once more of 
counting up to two, faithful to his choice of thinking against himself 
even in the pages of one and the same book, constant in his eternal logic 
of unfaithfulness to himself and his first thoughts, refuses to confuse 
‘situation’ and ‘difference’, refuses to get involved in the argument be- 
tween those twins who are, in this case, in his eyes, the ‘anti-Semite’ 
(reducing the Jew to his difference and incarnating this reduction) and 
the ‘democrat’ (the invitation to carry out, on the altar of the Universal, 
the sacrifice of a situation, that is, a singularity), and says in substance: to 
be Jewish is not, necessarily, to be a being of reason, an image; the fact 
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that anti-Semites have denatured this positivity of being-Jewish in their 
very attempt to naturalize it, the fact that they have assembled its 
characteristics into a hateful synthesis, doesn’t stop this positivity from 
existing, from having a shape and a history and being the work, not of 
anti-Semites, but of Jews. So the fact that this little book is spoorly 
researched’, that it is ignorant of that Jewish positivity that it suspects 
exists but can’t manage to name and persists in caricaturing is one thing. 
It would be quite another, a deplorable error, to caricature it too and side- 
step the formidable revelation it constituted. As far as 1am concerned, it’s 
quite simple. However much of a miscreant, an atheist, and a Schweitzer 
this Sartre may have been, however foreign his philosophy may have 
been to the immense continent formed by the Bible, the Talmud, Buber, 
the Kabbalah, Mendelssohn or Rosenzweig,''! however far he may have 
been from reflecting, as he would do later on, during his conversations 
with Lévy-Victor, on the ‘metaphysical character of the Jew’ or on the 
role of Judaism in ‘getting out of that History that Hegel tried to foist on 
us’, he was the philosopher I remembered, especially the second part of 
his Portrait of the Anti-Semite, when at the end of the seventies, under 
the influence of Levinas, I tried to found on the Bible a philosophy of 
resistance and an ethics.” 

Should | add that Sartre’s relationship with Judaism was, right up to 
the end, a relationship of extreme empathy? 

Should | recall the story told by Benny Lévy of that conversation in 
which Sartre told him that, ‘when he described the Jew he was painting 
his own self-portrait’, for there was an identity of destiny between the 
figure of the ‘Jew’ and that of the intellectual ‘living in his writing’?!? 

Sartre, the Jew. 


Sartre, a dream... 


Finally, totalitarianism... 

And in particular Stalinism, which, with the defeat of Nazism, and the 
Soviet victory, became the form of totalitarianism that all at once was 
imposed on Europe. 


If the Stalinists concluded from the Soviet victory that it was necessary to 
submit to the authority of Moscow, it’s because there was in them a 
profound and initial choice at the very basis of their society: that of bending 
to the fait accompli, whatever it might be. 

This initial tendency that the Stalinists themselves decorate with the 
name of ‘realism’ has deep roots in the ideology of our time. They 
are suffering from the intellectual disease that can be called historicism: 
a tendency to endorse an accomplished event simply because it is 
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accomplished. They have taken over for themselves that philosophy of 
history. For them, de facto domination goes with a vague belief in progress, 
a docility towards the future which they abandon the attempt to forge and 
which they limit themselves to prophesying. 

A misunderstood Hegelianism has, of course, its contribution to make to 
the discussion. Violence is accepted because all great changes are based on 
violence and force finds itself endowed with an obscure moral virtue. Thus 
the Stalinist places himself in the most distant future to judge his acts. 
Although living in our century, he judges it from the point of view of future 
centuries, just as the historian judges the policies of Frederick I. 

This way of judging the event in the light of the future is, for all the 
Stalinists, a temptation. By leaping over a few centuries and turning round 
on the present to contemplate it from afar and set in its historical context, 
they change it into the past and mask its intolerable character. This choice 
of the historicist attitude, this continuous transformation of present into 
past is typical of Stalinism. Through its docility to facts, the Stalinist creates 
an upside-down morality. Instead of judging facts by the light of ethics, he 
bases ethics on facts. His implicit metaphysics identifies ‘it is’ with ‘it 
should be’. All that is, is right. All that is right, is what is. Borrowing 
from Descartes his maxim ‘trying rather to conquer oneself than to conquer 
the world’, he thinks that submission to facts is a school of courage and 
virile hardness. 

For him, everything that doesn’t set out from an objective appreciation 
of the situation is merely a fantasy for women and day-dreamers. He 
explains resistance to Stalinism not through the affirmation of a value 
but through an anachronistic attachment to a way of life and an ideology 
that are dead. 


This short text, so accurate, imbued with moral rigour and clear- 
sightedness, these lines which dismantle the mainsprings of Stalinism, 
not in Moscow but in Paris, these few words in which all that needs to be 
said, not exactly about communism, but about the assent to communism 
that was perhaps even more enigmatic, were written by Sartre. It’s even 
the Sartre, almost word for word, of What is a Collaborator? that I have 
alr¢ady quoted at length. With one small change, which, of course, 
changes everything. In it, I have systematically replaced, this time, ‘col- 
laborator’ with ‘Stalinist’. ... 

This is a way of saying two things. 

This Sartre, in 1944, a period of extreme mental tension, maybe of 
madness, was in the process of becoming the very Stalinist he himself 
had just described. He was in the process, in spite of his own principles, 
and while moving up to the front line of the little troop that, as in the 
twenties, was starting once more to see a light rising in the East, of 
inventing the new collaborationist spirit that was to spread across Europe. 

But — and this is the whole mystery — there was at the same time in his 
work, or there could have been, or there almost was, and, in a certain 
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way there was in fact, all the conceptual equipment that could have 
or should have enabled him to see the coming of the new fascism, to 
think it through like nobody else, and to resist it; for a brief time, the 
time of a text, a brief little text, at once so heart-breaking and so 
precious, he forged and then forgot, but all the same left bequeathed, 
the essential apparatus that — just as well if not better than the one put 
into place at the same time, by Camus for instance — made it possibile 
to understand the coming horror that was to last until the end of the 
COMEMIEY: 2-2 


The Camus affair 


I have until now avoided tackling the problem head-on. 

I have put off, because it is one of the most difficult questions, asking 
what really happened. 

And yet... 

Piste tacts. 

Camus was ‘probably the last good friend I had’, said Sartre, one day, 
to Michel Contat.'* 

Perhaps he was, not only the last, but the only real ‘pal’ of a man who 
only ever really liked the company of women. 

Perhaps he gave him what neither Nizan nor Aron did: a taddish 
fraternity, having dinner together at La Palette or Lipp’s, women, fiestas, 
fraternal and feverish discussions at the Bar du Pont Royal, evenings that 
ended up at the Schubert, where people danced slow dances to songs of 
Charles Trenet, or going out in couples with Francine and Simone de 
Beauvoir — ‘he was a funny guy and we had good times together. His 
language was very racy — so was mine, for that matter — we told filthy 
stories one after another, and his wife and Simone de Beauvoir pretended 
to be shocked’.' 

And then there was esteem. The indisputable admiration that Sartre, 
habitually more niggardly with compliments when it came to his rivals 
and contemporaries, seemed to feel for the younger man’s work. 

Wasn't it Camus he was talking about when, in 1945, in New York, in 
his first major lecture, he alluded to those writers who, ‘by publishing 
numerous underground articles, often in dangerous conditions’, ‘de- 
veloped the habit of thinking that writing is an act’, and ‘acquired a 
taste for action’? 

Wasn’t it also Camus he meant when he mentioned, as against the 
generation of writers such as Gide, Anouilh, Giraudoux, those heroic 
young people who lived in the awareness of the fact that ‘there wasn’t a 
single line that could be written without putting the author’s life in 
danger’? 
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What a homage too, what a salute, what a fine gesture of solidarity to 
someone of the same generation when, a little later, in the same oracular 
tones, he threw out this remark to an audience that was, however, 
already dreaming of seeing the two new stars falling out: it’s ‘in Camus’s 
pure and sombre work’ that I can see ‘the principal characteristics of the 
French literature of the future — it offers us the promise of a classic 
literature, without illusions, but full of confidence in the grandeur of 
humanity’! 

And when, finally, in the ‘Reply to Albert Camus’ of 1951, and thus at 
the heart of the polemic, when the time had come for a settling of 
accounts, and he was intent, it seemed, on only the most wounding 
taunts, he mentioned, for the last time, what Camus represented not 
just for him but for his generation — here is what he was still writing: 
‘War came, however, and you gave yourself unreservedly to the Resist- 
ance’; and, ‘You lived (this period] more deeply and fully than many of us 
(myself included)’ — what a homage! 

In short, a strong bond between them. 

A real fraternity, solemnly affirmed, that it is difficult to reduce to 
exchanges of pleasantries between men of letters. 

And a fraternity tempered in the double metal of extreme comrade- 
ship, respect and also a great political combat, the Resistance, in which 
they had just been active together, and in which Sartre, as I have said, 
never ceased to recognize that Camus — as indeed Malraux — had a 
superior status. 

So what happened? 

What led to a bond of this nature, so publicly proclaimed, being 
broken? 

Sartre, in a conversation,’° gave his explanation: Camus was ‘funny’, 
yes; not ‘solemn’ in the least; he was the very type of the pal you could 
have a laugh with when he was coming out with his racy jokes or 
competing with Koestler to see who could cross the place Saint-Michel 
on,all fours the quickest; but along came the success of The Stranger, and 
the likable ‘Algerian rascal’ (sic) allowed himself to ‘attack Merleau- 
Ponty’, took himself for ‘a really serious philosopher’, and abandoned 
the role of likable amateur to which the Temps modernes team would 
have liked to see him confine himself. 

The women — Olga, and also Janine Gallimard,” and, of course, the 
Beaver, whom Camus detested as much as he detested feminism — have 
given their own opinions: Sartre was ‘jealous’, simply and stupidly jeal- 
ous; for Camus had ‘changed’, true; he had become ‘solemn’ and ‘pom- 
pous’; but this wouldn’t have been so serious if it had not been 
exacerbated by the problem, precisely, of women, of Camus’s success 
with women and in particular his success with one of them, Olga’s sister 
Wanda, with whom Sartre was in love, whom Camus almost ‘snaftled’ 
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from him and whom he kept hold of only on the express intervention of 
Olga. ‘What was she thinking about to go running after Camus?’, he later 
asked Beauvoir,'® still full of pique, bitterness and suspicion. ‘What did 
she want from him? Wasn’t I so much better? And so nice? She should 
watch out.’ ‘ 

Then there was philosophy. The properly philosophical disagreement. 
There was, whatever Sartre might say and whatever confusion was 
fostered by fashion, the Zeitgeist, the banal notions entertained by the 
period about a so-called existentialism supposed to bring together all the 
new thinkers of the age, the conflict that had been brewing for a long 
time, in fact right from the start, and which set the author of Noces 
against the author of Naisea, the philosophy of the ‘Absurd’ on the one 
side and that of ‘Contingency’: didn’t Camus himself say, as soon as 
Nausea appeared, that the great difference between him and Sartre was 
that he, Camus, placed the Absurd at the point of departure but hoped 
not to find it waiting for him on arrival?!” Didn’t he often express the 
reserves inspired in him by the over-rigid contrast, in Sartre, between the 
in-itself and the for-itself? And wasn’t Sartre justified, on the other hand, 
in criticizing him tor his liking for continuity, his obsession with analogy 
and association, his mistrust towards all those breaks and interruptions 
which he for his part had turned into a religion? If Camus had a real 
contemporary, if there really was someone he was close to in spirit, 
wasn’t it, in this case, Merleau-Ponty rather than Sartre? 

And then there was the essential thing: politics. For Olga could say 
what she wanted. You can, in the lives of intellectuals in general and 
Sartre in particular, relativize as much as you like the specific weight of 
the confrontation of ideas. You can say, and repeat: ‘Ideas, in intellectual 
debate, always count for less than you think; at the beginning there is 
the other war, that between visions of the world, bodies, styles; ideas 
come only later; they come to set to music what bodies have already 
said.’ The game is a/so played out there, however, on that other stage that 
was the political stage, and on which — via the discussion of the existence, 
the status and the nature of the Soviet concentration camps, via the 
contrast between The Rebel on the one side and, on the other, Sartre’s 
philosophy that would preter to stifle its own intuitions, silence its own 
reflexes, and mortify itself — there was being played out at the same time 
the most decisive game: more than a squabble between intellectuals, 
more than ‘the’ great debate of the time between ideas, the life, the 
death, the dignity of tens of millions of men and women. 

First phase. 12 December 1946. Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére, at the 
home of the Vians, in the presence of Bost, Astruc, Queneau, Pontalis, 
Pouillon, Merleau-Ponty, Simone de Beauvoir. Camus arrived late. He 
was sombre. Stayed in his corner. The little Algerian rascal was in no 
mood, that evening, to joke. And then, all at once, he became animated. 
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But it was to shout at Merleau, who had just delivered to Les Tenzps 
modernes, under the title of ‘The Yogi and the Commissar’, the first 
sketch of what, the following year, would become Humanism and Terror, 
and which, in his, Camus’s, opinion, amounted to ‘justifying the trials’. 
He called on him to explain himself. Certain witnesses went so far as to 
say that he took him by the neck and was about to strike him. And then, 
as those present intervened, and Merleau ‘refusing’, as Sartre was pom- 
pously to put it, ‘the delights of violence’,~” he realized the ridiculousness 
of the situation, let him go, and, very pale, trembling, went off slamming 
the door behind him — somewhat reluctantly (too reluctantly?) followed 
by Sartre and Bost, who tried to make him see reason. And then...as I'd 
said...always that pied-noir side coming out...that aggressive aspect, 
always ready to settle quarrels over ideas as if he were back in Bab el- 
Oued and laying into his opponent with his fists...this pal is incor- 
rigible! ‘Intolerable solitude’, noted Camus, that evening, in his 
Notebooks — ‘which I cannot believe in or resign myself to.” And Sartre: 
‘This memory is not a pleasant one for me. What a foolish idea it was to 
offer my services in this affair. It is true. | was to the Right of Merleau, 
and to the Left of Camus. What perverse humour prompted me to 
become the mediator between two friends, both of whom, a little later, 
were to reproach me for my friendship with the Communists, and who 
are both dead, unreconciled?’”! 

The final scene took place five years later, in the rue de Condé, during 
that famous meeting of the editorial committee of Les Temps modernes 
in which the publication of The Rebel was mentioned. A fine book, 
concluded, after discussion, the little assembly. Nicely written. That 
inimitable voice, weighed down by a real torment, the voice of Camus 
as they had always liked him. But at the same time, what a load of 
rubbish! What a pseudo-philosophical mishmash! Why can’t dear old 
Camus content himself with doing what he’s cut out to do: fine absurdist 
novels? And then the reception given to the book... It was the reception 
giyen to the book which made them worried... Wasn’t it a bit suspicious, 
this enthusiasm on the part of the press? Wasn’t it time to start wondering 
when you saw Le Figaro running the headline ‘One of the finest books of 
the post-war period’? Or Emile Henriot, ‘of the French Academy’, 
hailing the return to the fold of the great rebellious writer? Or even 
Aspects de la France, the organ of Action frangaise, greeting this return 
to the eternal values of civilization and France? All this had a whiff of 
something nasty about it. And so it was decided, practically voted, first, 
that the committee detested that philosophical do-it-yourself job as much 
as the hype surrounding it. Second, that once this was admitted, once it 
was accepted that this was the feeling of the review, it would be less 
insulting to say it than to write nothing at all about it. Third, that the task 
would fall to the apparatchik present, as it happened Francis Jeanson, 
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who was known to be politically irreproachable (a good war. .. joined, at 
the age of twenty, the Free French forces in North Africa...), close to 
Sartre (wasn’t he the author of a short Sartre vivant which had received 
the master’s imprimatur?), devoid of scruples and qualms (doesn’t 
Simone de Beauvoir relate*~ that the original text he submitted to the 
directors of the review was even harsher?), and, finally, as in all good 
mafia crimes, having no contact with the target of the ‘contract’ (their 
first encounter took place years later, by chance, in the Bar du Pont 
Royal*’).... 

So we read in Jeanson’s text: ‘Could Camus really be hoping to 
suppress “the way things go in the world” by rejecting any activity in 
the world?’; or, ‘You’re not on the Right, Camus, you're up in the air.’ 

Camus’s outraged response: ‘Dear Sir...[?’m starting to get a bit 
tired of seeing myself, and in particular of seeing old militants who 
have never refused to take part in a single one of the struggles of their 
time, having to put up with endless lessons in efficiency from censorious 
types who have only ever set their seats in the same direction as His- 
tory...’ (this is reminiscent of the image of Sartre put in charge, in 1944, 
with guarding the Comédie-Frangaise and being found fast asleep in a 
seat in the stalls). 

Sartre’s response as, piqued, he took up the pen himself: ‘Tell me, 
Camus, for what mysterious reason may your works not be discussed 
without taking away humanity’s reason for living? By what miracle are 
the objections made to you transformed within the hour into sacrilege? 
[...] My God, Camus! How serious you are, and, to use one of your own 
words, how frivolous! And suppose you are wrong? Suppose your book 
simply attested to your philosophic ignorance? Suppose it were to consist 
ot hastily assembled and second-hand knowledge?" 

The press of the time, the newspapers and scandal sheets, Samedi soir 
as much as I_e Monde, seized on the event, orchestrated it and, of course, 
fomented the quarrel. 

From that date onwards, it was all over. 

It was no use Sartre telling France-Observateur: ‘A quarrel is nothing — 
even if you never see each other again; it’s just another way of living 
together, and without losing sight of each other, in this narrow little 
world we are given.’””* 

It would be no use his admitting, later on, as if to emphasize the insolu- 
bility of the bond, to Simone de Beauvoir: ‘That did not prevent me from 
thinking of him, from feeling his gaze upon the page of the book, upon the 
paper that he was reading, and from asking myself: “What is he saying 
about it? What is he saying about it at this moment?” 

It was no use Camus, numb with stupor (Maria Casarés to Octavio 
Paz: ‘he’s walking round the house like a wounded bull’), on his side 
refusing to add hatred to hatred. 
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It was no use his replying to maliciousness by disdain, and to insult by 
silence (the well-known scene in the Rhumerie martiniquaise, recounted 
by Jean Daniel*’). 

Things really were all over. And the two men would indeed only 
ever speak to one another from a distance. Like Breton and Aragon, or 
Schelling and Hegel, or Husserl and Heidegger, like all those writers 
or philosophers who, before them, chose that other ‘way of living to- 
gether and not losing sight of each other’: long wordless dialogues, 
confrontations of shadows, the extreme melancholy of those words 
unsaid, stifled and then, at the end of the game — the scenario never 
changes — the embrace of the survivor who surrenders his arms — or 
pretends to surrender them — to the dead man and murmurs, as he does 
so, that this friendship was, when all’s said and done, the best thing he 
had known.... 

After the death of Merleau, already: ‘this desolate affection, tenderly 
funereal, which brings together exhausted friends ...’; those friends ‘who 
tore each other apart so much that all they still had in common was their 
quarrel and whose quarrel, one fine day, ceased to be an object’.”° 

And now: ‘I call the accident that killed Camus shameful, because 
it revealed the absurdity of our most profound demands within the 
midst of the human world [...] One lived with or against his thought, 
such as he revealed to us in his books — La Chute |The Fall|, above 
all, perhaps the most beautiful and the least understood — but always 


ee 


through it...?.> 


Why we are, ail the same, right to be wrong with Sartre rather 
than right with Camus 


From the point of view of the men, the energies mobilized, and what the 
dispute revealed about the temperaments of each of them, Camus comes 
out, of it as obviously the more likable. It was Sartre who had the role of 
the villain. And he had the role of the villain because, whichever way you 
look at things, whether you decide to adopt the hypothesis of jealousy or 
that of politics, of a new misunderstanding or of the same old misunder- 
standing as ever, the dominant emotion in him at this time was something 
resembling contempt. 

The contempt of the Normalien for the autodidact. The contempt of 
the Frenchman from France for the pied-noir immigrant. The contempt 
of the grandee, the aristocrat of culture and heir of the Schweitzer family, 
for ‘the little rascal from Algiers, a real laugh, a real gangster’ who was 
playing at philosophy.** The Duc de Rohan had Voltaire thrashed by his 
servants. Sartre had Camus blown away by Jeanson. And this would 
already be enough to make the victim infinitely likable. 
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Sartre or Camus? Camus, of course. His generosity. His nobility. That 
way of avenging himself on the gun-toting, sectarian Left by being, as he 
put it, ‘furiously happy’. And, on Sartre’s side, that violence, that desire 
to hurt, and that knowledge of what would hurt the most: the ‘Reply to 
Albert Camus’ is a model, not just of contempt, but of bad faith eet 
may well be that you have known poverty...’), perfidy (*... that gloomy 
lack of moderation that disguises your inner difficulties and that you call, 
I believe, Mediterranean moderation...’), of gratuitous cruelty (*...1 
daren’t suggest that you refer to Being and Nothingness, reading it would 
seem a uselessly arduous task to you: you hate the difficulties of thinking 
and hastily decide that there is nothing to understand so as to pre-empt 
the charge that you haven’t understood...’), of mandarin arrogance 
(‘...but what a mania you have for not going back to the sources — 
and yet you know full well that a “brake” can be applied only to the 
world’s real forces...*), of wounding schoolboy humour (‘... just like 
the little girl testing the water with her toe and asking: “is it hot?” you 
gaze mistrustfully at History, you dip a finger into it and pull it quickly 
out, and you ask: “does it have any meaning?” ’), in short, of meanness 
of spirit. 

Then, from the political point of view, the point of view of the political 
positions properly speaking defended by each of them, there is no ques- 
tion about it either. 

Faced with the totalitarian scandal, faced with that challenge pre- 
sented to intellectuals and which consisted in being able or unable to 
recognize barbarity and its new faces, it was on Camus’s side that lay, 
right trom the start, the spirit of rebellion and the sense of honour. 

It was he, Camus, the author of The Rebel, who heard the testimony ot 
Arthur Koestler or Margarete Buber-Neumann. It was he who, in 1951, 
when Czeslaw Milosz left Communist Poland and the right-thinking folk 
of the official Left were treating him like a dog, held out a helping hand. 
It was he again who resisted that ‘historicism’, that confusion between 
the de facto and the de jure, that temptation to ‘endorse an accomplished 
event simply because it is accomplished’, which Sartre had just described 
as being the essence of the collaborationist mentality. And that collab- 
orationist mentality, that rallying to the cause of the executioners, that 
way of confusing ‘the necessity of submitting to facts’ with ‘a certain 
inclination to approve it morally’, that ‘Hegelianism’, in a word, which 
holds that ‘all great changes are based on violence’, and thereby ensures 
that ‘force finds itself endowed with an obscure moral virtue’, these were 
all things that, quite unexpectedly, were to be found, illustriously exem- 
plified, on Sartre’s side: he found the camps ‘inadmissible’, but found 
‘equally admissible [...] the use which the so-called bourgeois press 
makes of them every day’; he ‘condemned’ the fate meted out to the 
‘Turkestani’ — why on earth choose the ‘Turkestani’?? — but his main 
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concern, in the ‘Reply to Camus’, seems to have been that of preventing 
anyone from utilizing ‘the sufferings inflicted upon the Turkestani to 
justify those to which we subject the Malagasy’; he condemned the 
Gulag, but his ‘condemnation’ didn’t stop him, a few weeks later, 
attending the Congress of the Movement for Peace in Vienna; he had 
analysed in impeccable detail the mechanisms of the soul whereby one 
consents to crime; but as soon as history returned, he fell into the trap — 
leaving Camus the indisputable merit of having seen things clearly and 
saying what he saw.... 

And he knew it. We here reach the exact frontier between the two 
Sartres. And the first Sartre knew that a second Sartre was coming along, 
that he was in the process of joining the game and, like a virus, subverting 
it so as to make himself wrong and Camus right. The proof that he knew 
it, the proof that he knew, or was very soon to know, that Camus 
immediately had, unlike him, the right reflexes, evidently lies in the 
homage that, as for Merleau, as for Nizan, in one of those famous 
‘memorials for a friend now gone’ which he had a knack for and enjoyed 
composing, he decided to compose for him straight after his death.~” 

A homage, he said, to the ‘stubborn humanism, narrow and pure, 
austere and sensual’, of his dead friend! 

A homage to those ‘human values’ that he never ceased holding tight 
‘in his closed fist’! 

A homage to the way he had, ‘within the heart of our era’, against the 
‘Machiavellians’ and against the ‘golden calf of realism’, of tirelessly 
affirming the ‘existence of moral fact’. 

A homage also, and an acclamation of, that ‘present heir’ of a ‘long 
line of moralists whose works perhaps constitute what is most original’ 
in the landscape of ‘French letters’! 

A homage to everything which he and Jeanson had denounced, 
mocked, ridiculed, dragged through the mud and sullied, eight years 
earlier! 

(od knows if Camus had had to wait for this homage! God knows if 
he had expected it! There is even a passage in The Fall in which, shortly 
before his death, he had made Sartre speak through the mouth of Cla- 
mence and in which Sartre-Clamence made this strange remark, deeply 
disturbing in so far as it seems inspired by the exact presentiment of that 
posthumous reparation: ‘how much we admired’ — it’s Clamence-Sartre 
speaking, via the pen of a Camus who was now not far from his end — 
‘How much we admired those of our masters who no longer speak, their 
mouths stopped with earth! The homage comes naturally, that homage 
which, perhaps, they had awaited from us all their lives... 8° So here it 
was, this homage. A homage which wasn’t just a homage but — one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer — a way of surrendering: almost a self- 
critique. Just as, twenty years later, when he would lend his voice, for 
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example, to a campaign against the Moscow Olympic Games. Just as he 
would go with Aron, led by André Glucksmann and Claudie and Jacques 
Broyelle, to the Elysée to plead on behalf of the boat people fleeing 
Vietnamese communism and drowning in the China Sea. It wasn’t Aron 
who was there, that day, at his side. It was Camus. The ghost of Camus. 
Yes, there were many of us who murmured or exclaimed, that day, 
‘Camus’s revenge!’ There were many of us who heard this message of 
the aged Sartre, which was already the message of the Sartre of 1960: 
‘Redress for Camus! It was better, definitely, to be right with Camus than 
wrong with me!’ 

But there remains, finally, the third way of seeing things. There 
remains, since we are dealing with philosophers, the philosophical basis 
of the quarrel — there remain those other, metaphysical tempers. ... 

There is a well-known text by Gracq, in Préférences, describing Sartre 
as the representative of a ‘feeling of no’ which, he said, was written into 
his deep emotional make-up even more than into the system of his ideas. 
No to nature, says Sartre according to Gracg. No to matter and any 
harmony with nature. No to society. No to any possible society. No to 
humanity. No to procreation. No to others and the gaze of the other, that 
hell. No to the chestnut tree in Bouville. No to the Humanism of the 
Autodidact. No to the All. No to No. 

It is equally well known that in this text, Sartre saw himself contrasted 
with the maniac of acquiescence, the eulogist par excellence of saying yes 
to everything, the poet of the ‘all-encompassing’ yes, without ‘reticence’, 
the writer of the absolute, euphoric, almost voracious yes to creation 
considered in its entirety: yes ‘to God, to creation, to the Pope, to society, 
to France, to Pétain, to de Gaulle, to money, to a well-paid career, to the 
progeny of the patriarch, to the sturdy family, as he puts it, that he has 
married in the presence of a notary’ — in a word, it is equally well known 
that he saw himself contrasted with Paul Claudel. 

Well, it would be possible to replace, in the same text, the name of 
Claudel with that of Albert Camus. You could easily imagine Noces or 
The Myth of Sisyphus in place of Connaissance de l’Est. And the contrast 
would function in the same way, term by term: Sartre’s feeling of no, 
Camus’s feeling of yes; the former’s no to nature, the latter’s yes to the 
earth; the black illuminations of the former, the cosmic enchantments of 
the latter; on the one side, the horrified descriptions of a world with 
which you feel that you will never be in a state of harmony, the phobia 
for objects, the revulsion against the flesh, a retching and continuous 
expectoration of all things, an allergy to the world and its obscene 
proliferations — on the other side, the quasi-mystical ecstasies, the un- 
speakable beauty of the Algerian landscapes, the dialogue of stone and 
flesh worthy of the sun and the seasons, the fruits swollen with juice, the 
earth and its nourishment, the eternity and beauty of the cosmos, cypress 
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trees instead of chestnut trees, the night laden with stars and signs, the 
Algero-Greek athlete against the nausea of Roquentin, the bodies intoxi- 
cated by sunlight, the sacred mystery of the flesh, its perfumes, its 
colours, its marriage rites with the spirit, the dry as opposed to the 
viscous, the glorious flesh as opposed to the superfluous body and its 
irresistible ugliness, the epicurean Gide as opposed to the political Gide 
of Sartre, the “enormous golden persimmons whose burst flesh leaked a 
thick syrup’. 

This type of opposition is well known. 

And it is easy to recognize this great confrontation, as old as the 
monotheistic religions, between the pagan traditions and the new 
Judaeo-Christian worlds. 

It is easy to rediscover, above all, the distinction that, according to 
Kojeve in his Imiroduction to the Reading of Hegel, has never ceased to 
fracture the philosophical field: a tradition which, on one side, tells us 
that nature is good, that you need simply follow it to have a good life, 
and that man 1s defined by the place he occupies in it — and on the other, 
defends the contrary view that nature is, not ‘bad’, but ‘hostile’, that it is 
incumbent upon us to turn against it the forces it directs against us, and 
that there is no salvation except in the conversion that makes us, by law 
or baptism — in other words, in both cases, by civilization ~ gain access to 
an order no longer that of the ‘mass of the damned’ that was humanity, 
according to Saint Augustine, before grace. 

In one sense, that of art and joie de vivre, Camus will probably always 
be considered right: happiness, pleasure, friendship with things, har- 
mony, sensuality, welcome to the world, the love of the present, the ethics 
of the moment — and, on the other side, in Sartre, a form of blackness or 
rending, the Augustinian ‘bitter heart-break’, the gaze which cannot raise 
itself from the basic hatred and meanness that, in relationships between 
human beings, is always about to resurface. 

But in another sense, if we look at the principles, and those other 
foundations of morality and politics that come after reflexes and are 
called concepts, it is hard to see how we can avoid letting Sartre take 
the floor and, all at once, siding with him against his former friend: what 
is an ethic, after all, which defends man’s submission to nature? Since 
when have values been rooted in desires, and desires in the order of the 
world? Is a moral scheme that talks about happiness more than justice 
still a moral scheme, and can a politics content with adoring the world, 
and thus contemplating and consenting to it, blessing it, still be a politics? 

That this contemplative virtue, this contemplative politics, has the 
virtue of discouraging the murderous hubris of revolutionary and thus 
totalitarian forms of politics is true. But what about the combat against 
those forms of politics? And rebellion? And that minimum of disagree- 
ment with things which ensures that, all the same, one has the courage to 
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rise up against the murderers or, simply, against the established order? 
When you proclaim yourself in this way the friend of the world, of 
things, of the sun, when you acknowledge no law other than that of 
loyalty to the holy law of nature and its spontaneous harmonies, when 
you sing, ‘Yes! Yes! the virtue of virtues is the innocent affirmation of the 
beauty of the world!’, when you stick, as did Nietzsche, albeit another 
Nietzsche than Sartre’s, to the ‘religious affirmation of life’,’' or to the 
‘great reason of the body’, or to ‘nuptials’ with the earth, the sky or 
the sea, when you sing ‘this admirable desire to separate out or exclude 
nothing which has always reconciled and will continue to reconcile the 
pain-filled hearts of men with the springtime of the world’,’* aren’t you 
condemning yourself to doing nothing? Isn’t there here, although it may 
not look like it, another breeding-ground for the worst? Isn’t this blind 
faith in nature the other great source, after hubris or before it, of 
totalitarianism or, at all events, of murder? 

Furthermore, there’s The Stranger...Tell me, Camus, your Stran- 
ger... That dry, clear little book, that moralist’s novel that | immediately 
hailed’*...Isn’t it also the story of a murder, at bottom? Don’t you 
yourself say, in The Stranger, that Meursault kills ‘because of the sun’ 
and the ‘cymbals’ that it brings clashing down over his head? Isn’t it the 
‘yes’ to the sun, to the thought of noon, to the cosmos, which makes of 
you this murderer? And what about your Martha? Martha, yes, the 
heroine of The Misunderstanding, that sister of Caligula, hardly less 
black-hearted than him: doesn’t she too say that she dreams of the 
‘sun’, whose virtue it is to ‘extinguish all the questions’, to ‘make souls 
die’?** Isn’t it, moreover, the same story, always the same story, ever since 
the first murder, the murder of Abel by his brother Cain: he too, Cain, 
thought it was enough to be there, to approach your neighbour, to hail 
him; he too said: ‘intersubjectivity is a given, there’s no need of a Law to 
found it, there is the kindly law of kindly nature and the sun, and you 
simply need to listen to its very ancient commandments’; and lo and 
behold! It all starts with that! A gunshot goes off so quickly! A murder is 
so easy to carry out! Murder is always there, that’s what the Bible says, 
and that’s what you say yourself, Camus, when you are producing 
literature, in other words good metaphysics — murder is always there, it 
is inevitably waiting for us when, like Cain, or Martha, or Meursault, 
you leave to ‘Nature’ and ‘the sudden spattering of the light’ the task of 
fabricating dialogue and humanity.... 

Admittedly, things aren’t always so cut and dried. 

And it isn’t the last word of this dialogue either. 

There was to be another Sartre, above all, who would dream, much 
more than Camus ever did with his solar metaphysics, of a reconciled 
society delivered from evil. ‘Sartre or the nostalgia for the universal idyll’: 
it was Camus who said it, and this time he was right. 
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There was another, paradoxical Camus, and we would need to analyse 
of course his link with the first Camus, who was probably, of all the 
thinkers of the twentieth century, the one who took furthest the desire 
not only to gaze horror in the face, but to repudiate the sorcerer’s 
apprentices who nourish the crazy project of liquidating this element of 
evil: it is the entire crime of what he, too, calls historicism; it’s the sin of 
that political messianism of which he was, with Hannah Arendt, the 
sworn enemy; and it was another meaning of his appeal to ‘Greek 
moderation’, that fortunate limit to the cult of history, that buttress he 
erects against the delirium of Caligula, ‘transforming philosophy into 
corpses’, that other commandment forbidding us to kill.” 

This second Camus, this pessimistic and, in the proper sense of the 
term, tenebrous Camus, this Camus that we can call, as we will, *Pascal- 
ian’ (the critic of hope), ‘Dostoevskyan’ (the eternal ‘why’ of Ivan Kar- 
amazov that continues to echo, whatever repair one carries out on the 
eternal disorder of things), Augustinian (the only great Christian thinker 
who ever looked the problem of evil in the face’), this sceptical Camus 
who shows up revolutionaries aiming at the impossible reconciliation of 
the world with itself, this Camus whose great thesis is that even if, by 
chance, men could transcend social alienation, the other, metaphysical, 
radical alienation would remain, inherent to the species and called by 
Bataille the ‘curse of man by man’, this Camus is, even today, one of the 
best antidotes to the ‘bad’ Sartre, the fellow-travelling Sartre, who has 
gone over to the cult of history: ‘living without appeal,’ he says, ‘dying 
unreconciled, this eternal divorce between the desiring spirit and the 
disappointing world’’® — as if The Rebel were replying in advance to 
the delirious visions of Ox a raison de se révolter.... 

But still: this ts another Camus. And it is, above all, another Sartre. It’s 
a second Camus who can’t prevent us remembering that the last words of 
The Myth of Sisyphus are still ‘All is well’, that ‘We have to imagine 
Sisyphus happy’ and that ‘The absurd man says yes’.*” And it’s a second 
Sastre who, reversing the laws of the first, exploring in his turn and in his 
way ‘the abysses of the yes’, fills his admirers with horror and in no way 
becomes the truth of the whole Sartre. For the time being, we are still 
with the first Sartre. Sartre was not — any more than Camus — a monolith, 
and from this first Sartre no one, not even the second Sartre, has been 
able or ever will be able to take away the merit of having very early on, 
and in a handful of books, said the essential things. 

If we give words their real meaning, it is in his works, in Nausea and 
Being and Nothingness, that we find the discord between consciousness 
and things, and hence that minimum of unfaithfulness, that love of 
rupture and conflict, which form the spirit of rebellion. 

If we take Kojéve at his word, if we want to restore to the philosoph- 
ical debate in general, and that between Sartre and Camus in particular, 
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its theological dimension and thus its metaphysical depth, it ts he, Sartre, 
who keeps alive the memory of that very first emancipation which trees 
man from his enslavement to the law of the womb, of nature, of roots, 
and it is he who is the philosopher of freedom. 

It we move, in other words, from the plane of politics strictly speaking 
to that of philosophy, in other words theology, if we agree to remember 
that it is around these questions — nature, evil, the misery of the creature 
without God, his humbling or his grace, sin — that has lain, in the 
twentieth century and before that, the crux of the totalitarian question, 
if we make an effort to recall that there is no anti-totalitarianism possible 
without an anti-naturalism drawing on Jewish and Christian sources and 
preserving, between man and the world, a definitive estrangement, a 
distance, and if we recall, to end with, that the democratic ‘pact is the 
pact, and that one alone, of which we can be sure of saving: ‘there ts 
nothing natural in the bond that constitutes it; nothing organic or fated; 
an artificial bond, on the contrary; a fragile bond; a bond that is revisable 
because it is imperfect; imperfect because unfounded’ — then, we arc 
forced to conclude that there is, in order to think through all this, more 
to take and think through in Sartre’s philosophy of contingency than in 
the cosmic orgies or murmurous blessings of Camus’s Suse. 


PART iil 


THE MaApbNESS OF THE AGE 


ANOTHER SARTRE (SNAPSHOTS) 


Vienna. December 1952. The World Movement for Peace - in other 
words, the Stalinist International — is holding its congress. It is the 
darkest hour of the repression in the East. It’s the moment when the 
Soviet apparatus, driven completely mad, is wielding the scythe in its 
own ranks and eliminating, one after another, the old leaders of the 
‘fraternal parties’, often former members of the International Brigades 
or veterans of the anti-Nazi war. It’s also the moment when there is being 
unleashed in Moscow, but also in Budapest, Prague, Bucharest, a wave of 
anti-Semitic repression of unprecedented violence, aimed at nipping in 
the bud a ‘Jewish nationalist’ or ‘Judaeo-Zionist’ plot. The masquerade 
of the affair of the ‘white coats’ will take another month to happen. But 
the Slansky trial, that spectacular trial aimed at impressing itself on the 
imaginations of fellow-travellers from one side to another of free Europe, 
has just finished: the General Secretary of the Czech party, Rudolf 
Slansky, has been hanged, together with ten other defendants, almost 
all, ‘of Jewish origin’; and their ashes have just been strewn, a few days 
before the opening of the Congress, in a field on the outskirts of Prague. 
And Sartre is there. He knows all this, but he is there. Like anyone who 
remembers the Moscow trials of the thirties, he knows the logic of those 
prefabricated trials, those confessions extorted by torture or blackmail, 
but he is still there. Ill at ease? Apparently not. Not even too embar- 
rassed, it seems, at having to share a platform with the notorious Fadeev, 
the very same who, a few years earlier, at a gathering of the same kind, 
was calling him a ‘hyena typist’ and a ‘jackal wielding a pen’. He seems 
happy. Beaming. And when, after his little speech, the room full of 
apparatchiks rises to give him a standing ovation, he exults in all the 
jo. of a bourgeos metellectual chat the authorized representatives of the 
proletariat of the entire world are paying the distinguished honour of 
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recognizing as one of their own.... The only problem is Crime passion- 
nel. For, by a whim of the calendar, it so happens that Crime passionnel is 
being performed at the same time in a Vienna theatre. And Crime 
passionnel still has the knack of irritating the Communists, who detest 
its way of contrasting the pragmatic, professional, brutal, in a word 
serious militant (Hoederer) with the idealism of the young intellectual 
(Hugo) who dreams only of heroism, grandeur, direct action. But so 
what! Never mind! He’s not going to let that little bastard Hugo get 
away with cocking snooks at the Hoederers of Vienna. He’s not going to 
let people say that /e’s the hero, the nice guy, the main character. Nor, 
even less, that he, Sartre, has written an anti-Communist play. So he calls 
his publishers, his agents, the theatre management, the director. In fact, 
he moves heaven and earth to request, successfully, that his own play not 
be put on. And so that things will be clear, so that there will be no risk of 
the incident recurring, he takes advantage of the occasion to decree a law, 
a real law, to which his publishers will henceforth be forced to submit: 
never again, do you hear me, nowhere and never again is Crime passion- 
nel to be staged without the express permission of the Communist Party 
of the country concerned! This is the darkest hour, not just of barbarity, 
but of Stalinist cretinism. It’s the time at which a number of intellectuals 
are starting to distance themselves from the Party. But he does precisely 
the opposite. Having been rather reserved up until now, rather less 
compromised than, for instance, Merleau-Ponty, he chooses this exact 
moment to adhere to positions which Merleau himself is in the process of 
abandoning, and to announce to the world that his new comrades, his 
fellow-travellers and fellow-fighters, the people he will never — Sartre’s 
honour — again risk offending, are henceforth called Neruda, Amado, 
Ehrenburg and also Gottwald and Joseph Stalin. To anyone who doubts 
this, to anyone who supposes, for instance, that he has been brought here 
without really knowing what he was coming here for, to anyone who 
imagines — there are murmurs to this effect, at the time — that he has been 
perhaps manipulated by Aragon, he replies that this ‘Congress of Vienna 
is and will remain for all the calumnies a historic event’, and that, for his 
modest part, he has experienced it as ‘one of the three events’ that ‘have 
counted most in his whole life’, on the level — no less — of the ‘Liberation 
of Paris and the Popular Front’... 


Self-hatred 


Crime passionnel. The unbelievable thing about the Crime passionnel 
attair is that there was an early Sartre who, a few years previously, in 
1948, at the time he wrote the play, had a very different outlook. The 
theatre is an impure genre, he said. Exciting and impure. Its impurity 
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stems, in broad terms, from the fact that, even more than the novel, it 
belongs to those who receive it as much as to those who conceive it. 
‘I don’t take sides,’ he said in an interview in Combat.' Above all I don’t 
take sides. For a good play must raise problems and not resolve them. So 
much the better, in this sense, if Hugo wins. So much the better if the 
human drama, the real one, the one people identify with, is in the final 
analysis his drama, and Hoederer appears as a darker, more negative 
character. Isn’t it the strength of great works that they slip away from 
their author’s grasp and subvert the programme that, in all good faith, 
one had tried to impose on them? 

What’s more, the play was performed in a new production a few 
months later under the title Red Gloves, and on this occasion Sartre 
committed himself a little bit more, he took more of a stance on the 
meaning that, for his part, he assigned to his own text, but he did it in 
precisely the opposite way from the one he would adopt in Vienna. 
‘T have written a play about a man called Hugo,’ he declared to the 
press. Then, bitingly: ‘It hasn’t escaped your notice, I suppose, that 
Hoederer isn’t the main character in the play that I have written.’ 
Then, furious, almost vicious about the way Taradasch, the adapter, 
had thought it right to skew his text to a left-wing interpretation: ‘noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, has remained of my Hugo in Taradasch’s adap- 
tation (Taradasch’s Hugo doesn’t win out in the end the way the original 
one does...)’. And when, finally, the interviewer, not entirely sure 
whether he’d understood, asked if we were to draw the conclusion that 
Crime passionnel was attacking ‘the Communist conception of a man 
determined by his historical environment’ and if it could be described, in 
this sense, as an ‘anti-Communist play’, the reply flashed back: ‘Yes, in 
that sense my play is anti-Communist’... 

In short, in four years, everything had changed. Sartre had become a 
fellow-traveller. And, with an unprecedented nerve, without bothering in 
the least about consistency or probability, he had carried out this prodi- 
gigus reversal. Crime passionnel is a pro-Communist play, he pleads now. 
Yes, let no one have the slightest doubt about it: it’s the play of a fellow- 
traveller, written to come to the help of the Party at a difficult time in its 
history, and so it’s Hoederer, have you got it? Hoederer, the Communist, 
who has always been, to my mind, the main character. So we see the play 
being permitted to say the exact opposite of what it had always been 
meant to say. We see it, says Sartre, in Vienna and elsewhere, starting to 
break free of the sense I gave it. And here she is, that female who, just to 
offend the Party and make life difficult for me, me, her beloved author, 
allows herself to be overwhelmed and then seduced by that bastard 
Hugo, that fake Hamlet, that petty Lorenzaccio. Ah! we know those 
Hamlets! We know the murky seductiveness of those Lorenzaccio fig- 
ures! It was perfectly clear that Hugo was, and was meant to remain, the 
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secondary character in the story...! Well, what do you know! He has to 
push himself forward! He has to pull the blanket on to his side! He has 
to go and tug this nice old text, written, I swear it, ladies and gentlemen 
of the jury, to honour the real Communists, in an anti-Communist 
direction! Well, ’'m going to punish Hugo. I’m going to punish Crime 
passionnel. 'm going to become the overseer of literature, my own 
literature first and foremost. Everyone stay where they are. Nobody 
move. You are all Hugo, Hoederer, but also, while ’'m on the subject, 
Brunet, Boris, Jessica, Mathieu, the puppets of a much bigger theatre, 
the theatre of the world and my political intervention in this world. If 
any of you forgets this, if any one of you starts to enjoy playing his own 
game, or mine, or both, | no longer know, to tell you the truth, who’s 
who, or who is playing whose game in this new sarabande that my 
life has become — and it’s my whole oeuvre that TPIl be constrained 
to disown.... 

The height of this folly, this violence against himself and the ‘bour- 
geois’ prejudice of the freedom of his characters, the height of this 
exercise in selt-flagellation unique, it seems to me, in the annals (for if 
the history of literature is, of course, filled with books disowned, denied, 
even burnt, when have we ever seen a writer punishing one of his books, 
or torturing its meaning, by inflicting another one on it, as if he weren’t 
its author?), is the interview given, in March 1964, to Paolo Caruso, the 
Italian translator of the Critique of Dialectical Reason, on the occasion 
of a new production of the play at the Stabile theatre in Turin. Pm going 
to try one last time, says a Sartre, who with the years has become more 
and more severe. 'm going to let, for one last time, this Crime passionnel 
demonstrate that it’s the work of a ‘fellow-traveller’. But beware! ‘If the 
play were to be confirmed in Turin as an anti-Communist play, if my 
agreement with the forces of the Left didn’t prevent the right-wing and 
bourgeois press saying it’s anti-Communist, the question would be settled 
once and for all, and the play would never be put on again.’ To put it 
clearly: ‘it’s the play’s last chance; I'm giving, out of the kindness of my 
soul, one absolutely last chance to Crime passionnel; but if the play 
should take it into its head to betray me, if it should indulge in the 
whim of playing, one more time, Hugo off against Hoederer, in other 
words, me against me, the bad Sartre (sensitive, delicate, dandified, 
Hamletian) against the good one (the rough-and-ready, terrible militant 
I have become), well, so much the worse for it: it will return to the 
nothingness, or the dungeon, from which I allowed it to emerge...’. 
You'd think you were dreaming. But you're not dreaming. It really is 
Sartre speaking. It really is the marvellous artist of Nausea and The 
Roads to Freedom. But now paired with a strict father, discreetly eccen- 
tric, armed with a whip and capable of whipping, first and foremost, the 
free artist he once was. 
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On anti-Americanism 


Venice. June 1953. Sartre reads about the execution of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg in the papers. And he rushes to a telephone to dictate, for 
Libération, the paper run by Emmanuel d’Astier de La Vigerie, an article 
of unprecedented violence. This article is not unworthy of him. Whatever 
has been learnt, since then, of the reality of this story, Sartre is right to 
denounce the ‘legal lynching’ that their execution was. He is right, 
perfectly right, to exclaim: ‘The Rosenberg affair is our business; inno- 
cents being put to death is the business of the whole world.’ And with the 
benetit of hindsight | tind his tinal words, an indignant remark addressed 
to McCarthyism, quite fine: ‘Do you think we want to defend the culture 
of McCarthy? the freedom of McCarthy? the justice of McCarthy? That 
we will turn Europe into a battlefield to allow that bloody imbecile to 
burn all the books, to have all those innocent people executed and to jail 
the judges who protest?’ What is disturbing in this text is twofold. First, 
of course, the fact that Sartre doesn’t find a word either of anger or of 
compassion to say about those other bloody imbeciles who, at the same 
time, but in the other ‘camp’, are having those other innocent people, 
Slansky and his fellow-defendants, executed — it’s the fact that this 
impeccable philosopher, this man who refused the very idea of any 
‘correct? point of view from which the groaning or suffering of men 
could be evaluated, suddenly starts to select his dead and to designate, 
as Camus would put it, suspect victims and privileged executioners: when 
Mauriac questioned him on this point, when he expressed astonishment 
at seeing him so virulent on so many subjects and so strangely silent on 
the anti-Semitism rife in the USSR, he replied, with an arrogance that at 
the very least seems out of place, that ‘the reviews seem silent only 
because the dailies are so very eloquent on the subject’.2 And then the 
unease comes from the condemnation, over and above McCarthy, of 
America in general and what he calls — it’s the title of the article — “The 
American Way of Death’. The reader of Dos Passos and Faulkner, the 
azz enthusiast, the delighted traveller discovermeg with wonder, in 1946, 
the New York skyscrapers, the man who without a shadow of embarrass- 
ment replied to Thierry Maulnier, who in the same year taxed The 
Respectable Prostitute with ‘anti-Americanism’: ‘I’m not in the least 
anti-American, and I don’t know what anti-American means’, and, two 
years later, at the time of the New York publication of the text of the play, 
could still repeat: ‘I don’t even know what this word, anti-American, 
means’,’ this same man now declares: ‘America is rabid, let’s break off 
all the links between them and us, otherwise we in our turn will be 
bitten and infected’; or, elsewhere, ‘There is an American virus that 
risks contaminating us quite soon, and that is the pessimism of the 
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intellectual’? — and he relapses thereby into a visceral anti-Americanism 
that has been, as he knows, ever since the thirties, one of the emblems of 
therextreme Right... 


‘The freedom to criticize is total in the USSR’ 


The genre of the ‘return from the USSR’ is, if only because of Gide (and 
Céline), a consecrated literary genre. And Sartre, because of the USSR 
and because, also, of Gide (and Céline), will try his hand at this genre, 
and will do so by means of a long series of interviews published in 
Libération, between 15 and 20 July, thus after his return from his first 
journey to the USSR....*Do you have the impression,” asks the journal- 
ist, ‘that there exists in the USSR a particular type of man?’ Yes, replies 
Sartre. Of course there does. If only because of those really nice ‘pioneer 
camps’ where children are taught, ‘from the age of seven’, to ‘dance’ and 
‘have fun’ under the great ‘portraits of Stalin’. Do you have the teeling 
that the question of ‘social privileges’ is raised there with the same 
acuteness as ‘here at home’? Oh no! Good heavens no! There ts barely 
more than a ‘small core of the élite’ that is tempted to ‘stratify itself’; and 
even then, this élite is open to ‘criticism’; indeed, it is ‘in the permanent 
process of criticizing itself’, and perfectly prepared to abandon its privil- 
eges. What about relations with France? How does that great and valiant 
people see, in your view, its relations with our tiny little country? They 
look on us kindly, Sartre replies, kindly and indulgently, except for the 
fact that ‘around 1960°...he corrects himself, you have the sense he 
wants to be precise: before 1966, if France ‘continues to stagnate’, 
I can tell you in advance, I, Sartre, that ‘the average standard of living 
in the USSR will be 30 to 40 per cent higher than ours’. And the freedom 
to criticize? Do the Soviets feel free to comment on, support, or even 
criticize the changes of the Malenkov era? Of course! The citizen in the 
USSR has ‘entire freedom to criticize’. He ‘criticizes more and in a much 
more effective manner’ than the ‘French worker’. He does it — a supreme 
merit! — not ‘in a café’ but ‘publicly’ and in taking full and free ‘responsi- 
bility’ for his views. In short — this is the title of the first of the five 
interviews — ‘The freedom to criticize is total in the USSR’. And as for the 
writers censored, excluded, sent to the Gulag, as for the first dissidents 
‘drained off? by the ‘giant sewers’ (Solzhenitsyn) of the purifying machine 
of communism, they ‘still have’, he says, ‘the possibility of writing’, and 
they have ‘furthermore been advised, so as to redeem themselves, to write 
new books’. Is Sartre unaware of the fact that at the very moment he is 
uttering this ignominious remark, there are thousands of them rotting 
away in the jails of Moscow, or taken away in the ‘sinister, stinking pipes 
of the network of penitentiary channels’ (Solzhenitsyn, again) who would 
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take this phrase, if they could hear it, as an insult? Is he unaware that 
there remain, despite the death of Stalin, and over and above the writers, 
two and a half million people imprisoned, or missing, in the frozen hell 
of the great penitentiary complexes of the Gulag?® Hasn’t he heard about 
the two or three million ‘special colonizers’, coming notably from the 
Balkar, Chechen, Ingush, Kalmuk, Crimean Tatar populations and other 
‘punished peoples’, deported en masse in the Stalinist years? Didn’t he 
hear any echo during his stay of the revolt, in May, of the prisoners in the 
camp of Kengir, in Kazakhstan?° Has he forgotten Nizan, his erstwhile 
double, his friend, ‘the only friend’, he will say, that he had ‘as an 
adolescent and young man’, and can’t he hear the horrible rumour of 
the calumny coming from Moscow that makes of him a ‘bourgeois 
collaborationist’, a ‘policeman’, a guy obsessed by betrayal, the model 
of Pluvinage in La Conspiration and that of the infamous Patrice Orfilat, 
the journalist-spy in Aragon’s Les Communistes?’ How can he not think 
of Gide, and Celine? What’s happened to the Sartre who, in What is 
Literature?,’ wrote that ‘the politics of Stalinist communism is incompat- 
ible with the honest exercise of the craft of literature’, or ‘if I had the 
power, I would prefer to bury literature with my own hands than to make 
it serve the ends to which it [Stalinist communism?] uses it’; or again, 
‘Since we are still free, we’re not going to go off and join the guard-dogs 
of the Communist Party’? Doesn’t he know, doesn’t he realize, that he is, 
with this type of declaration, tragically a long way behind not only 
himself and his own philosophy, not only behind the pages written by 
Merleau but co-signed by him in January 1950,’ in which he accepted, 
against Pierre Daix, the existence of a Gulag populated by a minimum of 
‘ten to fifteen million prisoners’ and in which he established, in the 
clearest possible way, that ‘there is no socialism when one citizen in 
twenty is in a camp’ — doesn’t he realize that he is, even more heart- 
breakingly, a long way behind the state of mind of the Soviet leaders 
themselves, thus behind Khrushchev, perhaps even Ehrenburg, the guide 
who acted as his companion and chaperone during the whole journey 
and, of course, behind the revolt simmering in Poland and Hungary? 
Perkaps he does realize this. Perhaps he’s talking nonsense and knows 
it. Perhaps he’s thinking of Gide, precisely. Perhaps, indeed, he is thinking 
only of Gide. And intent on his anxiety to set himself apart, intent on his 
desire to ‘come back’ too, but in a different way, perhaps his head is less 
filled with ‘the ten to fifteen million prisoners’ than with the Return from 
the USSR or Mea Culpa. ‘After my first visit to the USSR in 1954, 1 lied,” 
he will say twenty years later.’° ‘Actually, “lied” might be too strong a 
word: J wrote an article — which Cau finished because I was ill — where 
I said a number of friendly things about the USSR which | did not believe. 
I did it partly because I considered that it is not polite to pour shit on your 
hosts as soon as you are back home, and partly because I didn’t really 
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know where I stood in relation both to the USSR and to my own ideas.’ 
Of an explanation like this, of this mixture of bad faith and perverse 
casualness, what are we to think: that it constitutes an excuse, or an even 
more damning indictment? 


The last Stalinist in France? 


Khrushchev’s report. The thunderbolt of this report, given on the night of 
24 to 25 February 1956 by that old Stalinist leader, the pope of inter- 
national communism, climbing on to the podium of the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to denounce, iz 
camera, ‘the reign of repression and arbitrary judgements in the Party’, 
the hundreds of millions of ‘victims’ of whom ‘we now know’ (sic) that 
they were ‘innocent’, those men and women, ‘decent, dedicated to the 
Party, to the Revolution, to the Leninist cause of building Leninism and 
communism’ whose lives were broken by communism.'! The real inten- 
tions, the ulterior motives that presided over this acting-out are of little 
importance. Of little importance too, Mr K.’s own past as the butcher 
responsible, over several years, for the gigantic slaughter in the Ukraine. 
Of little importance, indeed, is the meaning of a manoeuvre that also 
aimed, within the general framework of a life-and-death struggle for 
control of the apparatus, to place the blame at Stalin’s feet alone so as 
to exculpate his successors and allow the system to survive. As soon as its 
content began, at the beginning of June 1956, to filter out to the West, it 
provoked a fateful shock. For the intelligentsia as a whole, and for the 
milicu of fellow-travellers in particular, it came as confirmation of the 
worst accusations levelled for years, sometimes soon after October 1917, 
at the Communist regime. And for all those who retused to hear, for the 
blind and the deaf who obstinately refused to see in the denunciation of 
the concentration camp ‘compounds’ of Solovki, Karaganda, Kolyma, 
Vorkouta, any more than a sordid manoeuvre on the part of imperialist 
and reactionary trends, for those who abused Kravchenko or slandered 
David Rousset, for those who, like the readers of Les Temps modernes, 
had made fun of Camus and his short-sighted moralism, it was the 
beginning of a sobering up which would, to be sure, take a long time, 
but which all the same found here, in this admission from the holy of 
holies, its first real occasion. But there was one of these intellectuals for 
whom the Khrushchev report didn’t seem to provoke any kind of reac- 
tion at all. And this intellectual was Sartre, who, in the interview he gave 
L’Express, six months later, following the Soviet intervention in Hun- 
gary, had the almost unbelievable nerve to say that the publication of this 
report seemed to him, ‘in his heart of hearts’, ‘the most stupendous 
mistake’ committed by the regime, that ‘the detailed exposure of all the 
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crimes of a sacred personage who represented the regime for so long is an 
act of madness when such frankness isn’t made possible by a prior and 
significant rise in the living standards of the population’, and that the 
sole, pathetic ‘result’ of the whole business was that it had ‘disclosed the 
truth to masses who weren’t yet ready to receive it’.'* What had 
happened to the Sartre who put freedom before everything else? What 
had happened to the apostle of transparency, hostile to every kind of 
political cant? What would the other Sartre have said, and what did he 
say now, the rebellious Sartre, the anarchist Sartre, the Sartre in revolt 
against all powers and all communities, at the idea that the transmission 
of truth is somehow dependent on the standard of living of the popula- 
tion? And how could he assert, without having the feeling that he was 
denying his own beliefs, that this truth was too hard-hitting, that the 
masses weren't ready to take the blow, and that it would, in other terms, 
have been better to give the system another lease of infamy? 


After Budapest 


Hungary. For the European intelligentsia as a whole, and in any case for 
the French intelligentsia, it was a new and heavy blow. It was the 
eruption of opinions, and populaces, on to the stage of the frozen history 
of the Europe that lay in the thrall of the Soviets — and it thus demanded a 
rethink on the part of all those who believed this history fixed and 
communism irreversible. It was the time when people’s mouths were 
starting to open. It was the time when people’s minds were unbound 
and liberated. It was the time when Le Figaro reproduced the petitions of 
left-wing intellectuals and when France-Observateur and Preuves were 
apparently burying the hatchet. It was the time when the hardest of hard 
men, Martin-Chauffier, former president of the CNE and the accuser of 
Kravchenko was prepared, so high were feelings running, to make 
common cause with Rousset and share a platform with him at the Vel 
d’ Hiv, and it was the time when there was a hail of petitions, signed by all 
the different groups in the intelligentsia, denouncing a ‘socialism’ that 
launched its tanks against an unarmed people. In short, it was one of 
those moments, at once terrible and magnificent, rare in the history of 
intellectuals, when, confronted by the enormity of the case, confronted 
by the horror of that massacre perpetrated cold-bloodedly in the beating 
heart of Europe, confronted by the thousands of victims and the thou- 
sands of arrests that were carried out in those days in November 1956, 
people decided to forget for a while their surface differences, their 
personal or sectarian quarrels, their false splits, and to make a common 
front against the infamy. Sartre, like the others, waxed indignant. He did 
so first through a petition, drawn up by Vercors, but of which he was the 
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most dazzling signatory. And he did so, above all, a few days later, in the 
same interview with L'Express in which he ‘condemned completely and 
without any reserve the Soviet aggression’, in which he ‘broke, regretfully 
but completely, [his] relations with [his] friends the Soviet writers who 
fail to denounce (or cannot denounce) the massacre in Hungary’, and in 
which he said of the leaders of the French Communist Party that ‘each of 
their phrases, each of their gestures, is the outcome of thirty years of lying 
and ossification’, and that, with these ossified liars, ‘it is not, it will never 
be possible to resume relations’. This was all finely said. There was a 
strength in his refusal, a radicality, which redound to the honour of the 
man who wrote The Communists and Peace. And we cannot fail to be 
gladdened by the sight of the novelist of Nausea, the pre-war libertarian, 
the tree man, taking the upper hand this time and winning out over the 
fanatic who seemed to have moved in. But things, alas, are not alrogether 
as simple as that. The followers of Camus, to mention only them, 
emphasized, in their petition, that ‘the leaders in the Kremlin, by sending 
their tanks and their planes to fire on the rebels, have made Moscow 
what it was in the days of Tsarism, the capital of world absolutist 
reaction’. No sense of caution — and the same was true of the signatories 
of the Martinet-Morin—Bourdet petition'’ — held them back from 
‘ostracizing the perpetrators of those massacres from humanity and 
branding the Communist leaders of the free world who, by following 
their line, are covering their hands with the blood of the Hungarian 
people’. Sartre’s petition, on the other hand, was moderate. Almost 
prudent. And it was, at all events, much more embarrassed. Doubtless 
it did condemn, right from the title onwards, ‘the use of cannons and 
tanks to break the revolt of the Hungarian people and their desire for 
independence’. But one has the painful impression that a good part of the 
text thereafter is devoted to warding off the Right and, above all, to 
avoid seeming to make common cause with the bourgeoisie, denouncing 
— not as much as the perpetrators of the massacres, of course, but even 
so... —the ballet of the “hypocrites who have the nerve to wax indignant 
today’. And then, in particular, one has the feeling that all of Sartre’s 
subsequent political activity, all his effort during the next few weeks and 
then months, was to have as its almost sole aim to tone down this 
boldness, to moderate this virulence, to avoid above all giving the im- 
pression that he might have ‘changed camp’ and to avoid, basically, 
letting people conclude that, whatever he might have said in his Express 
interview, the divorce could be irreversible. He condemned the use of 
force, but explained it as due to ‘the threat of the compete liquidation of 
what are called the Socialist bases of the regime’.'* He broke away from 
France-USSR, but not from the Peace Movement nor the CNE, and in 
this respect comes out of it rather less well than Vercors.'” He entrusted 
Francois Feyt6 with a ‘Hungary dossier’ for Les Temps modernes — but in 
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the same issue published an article in which he praised the Soviet system 
and presented the Hungarian people as an ‘immature’ populace. And 
then, little by little, over the months and then over the years, he multi- 
plied the more or less symbolic gestures of normalization or appease- 
ment: he renewed his relations with Ehrenburg; he honoured with his 
presence the cocktail reception given for Khruschev at the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Paris; he gave his consent for Nekrassov, Altona and Crime 
passionnel to be pertormed in Moscow; he even agreed that the end of 
The Respectable Prostitute could be rewritten so as to make it more 
‘optimistic’; questioned again by Michel-Antoine Burnier'® on the ‘Buda- 
pest shock’, he replied, all his earlier emotions having now evaporated: 
‘This didn’t constitute for us an occasion for showing any break with the 
Communists: we thought that what was at issue was neither a plan nor 
an economic necessity; there was a constraint coming from the situation, 
a sort of mistortune of Revolution; this was no denunciation of social- 
ism.’ Then, the same day, in the same interview, and at a time when 
Russian tanks were still stationed in Budapest: ‘It is easy to conceive that 
at the origin of the building of socialism there was a long, staggered 
period of terror.’ So that, one thing leading to another, from the small 
step to the great denial, what was bound to happen happened: the man 
who had ‘regretfully but completely’ broken oft all the ties that attached 
him to the USSR, the archangel of freedom who had proudly announced 
that it would ‘never be possible to resume relations’, that very same man 
set Out again, at the beginning of summer 1962, then again in July, then 
on seven other occasions — making nine in all — up to 1966, on the road to 
a Moscow where nothing had fundamentally changed but where he 
could always find accommodation. In 1963 again, after the Algerian 
War had come along, and the voting of special powers to Mollet, and 
the pusillanimous, to put it mildly, attitude of the French Communist 
Party towards people’s right to draft avoidance, a strange fidelity still 
made him write that the USSR was ‘the only great country in which the 
word progress had any sense’. And when the Czech students, that same 
year, invited him, on the pretext of a Kafka colloquium, to speak at the 
Charles V University, they were dumbfounded to discover that this 
philosopher of freedom, this pope of an existentialism that they had 
been reading, at a distance, as a rebellious philosophy, this messiah, 
this prophet, this preacher of insubordination whose Roads to Freedom 
they had been copying out by hand for years, and that they had come 
in their thousands on that day to listen to, defying the censorship 
and forcing their way through the police barriers, had himself come 
along simply to talk about the Critique of Dialectical Reason and the 
means of marrying existentialism to a Marxism which was in their eyes 
quite obviously nothing more than a synonym of stupidity and oppres- 
sion!’ ‘Your Sartre has come to crawl to the authorities,’ they told their 
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professor. ‘Your Sartre is objectively and subjectively complicitous with 
the granite men who govern us.’ And, even if honesty compels us to note 
that he modified his stance at the end of the year, during a debate 
organized by the review Plamen in which he specified that ‘it was reading 
Freud, Kafka and Joyce’ that in all essential respects ‘led him to Marx- 
ism’ and that he cannot therefore ‘accept’ that these authors be described 
as ‘decadent’, these students were of course right. If only one travelling 
companion were to remain, it would be him, Jean-Paul Sartre. 


When Sartre insulted Solzhenitsyn 


Let’s skip over this first period, even if it lasted until 1968 and the 
Russian intervention in Czechoslovakia. Let’s skip over the time of the 
first opponents of the system up to and including Margarete Buber- 
Neumann, Rousset, Silone and so many others. Let's skip over that 
long period in which Sartre quite quickly stopped, when all is said and 
done, nursing any great illusions about the real nature of Soviet ‘social- 
ism’, but in which the climate and then the habits of the cold war, the 
memory of war as such, the persistent myth of the 75,000 shot dead, 
the phantom of Stalingrad, the idea, too, that this violence needed to be 
compared, as the Beaver wrote,'* with the ‘ends pursued’ and that the 
great difference between Nazism and Stalinism was that the first wanted 
to degrade man whereas the second had never completely lost sight of its 
original ideal; let’s skip over this casuistry of means and ends which 
marked a whole generation and explains without of course justifying it 
that terrible and enduring indulgence. But the following period? How did 
Sartre react in the period when no one, not even he, believed any longer 
that there remained the least trace in the USSR of the desire to build a 
new world? How did the Marxist, or quasi-Marxist Sartre, the Sartre of 
the Critique of Dialectical Reason and Words, how did the Sartre who, as 
we shall see, ended up turning himself into a Hegelian, adapt to the new 
climate which came to predominate, roughly speaking, from the take- 
over in Prague and May’68? And how, in particular, did he greet the 
arrival in France of the dissidents of the last period and, first and 
foremost, Solzhenitsyn? Think back to 1974. The Maoists themselves 
had done a lot, even if only through their critique of Stalinist ‘revision- 
ism’ — in other words, through the idea that the P‘C’F [the French 
‘Communist’ Party — scare quotes in the original] had become a conserva- 
tive force hostile to the unleashing of a revolution in France — to discredit 
the Soviet system. And Sartre, following the Maoists, finally distanced 
himself from it: ‘the Communist Party has come to find itself in a 
situation of objective complicity with de Gaulle...the Western Com- 
munist parties, in particular the French Communist Party, have been 
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trained by Stalinism not to take power...’.'” So here were the Maoists, 
precisely, opposite him. Here was Philippe Gavi who, in On a raison de 
se révolter,” pronounced Solzhenitsyn’s name and asked Sartre whether, 
taking into account what he thought now of the USSR and the fact that 
‘freedom exists nowhere in it, even among the leaders’, he should 
not ‘support him’. Wasn’t this man, Solzhenitsyn, also after all combating 
‘bureaucratic socialism or non-socialism in the Soviet Union’? Wasn’t he 
seeking freedom, ‘even if you don’t agree with what he says’? And aren’t 
we thus all ‘objectively’ bound together? Sartre replied: ‘Solzhenitsyn 
represents someone who has nineteenth-century ideas, he has no ideas 
adapted to current society; so he’s an element harmful to develop- 
ment...’ Then, ‘It’s obvious that real oppositional thought will be born 
in much more significant circumstances than the mere existence of an 
individual like Solzhenitsyn. And then finally, to pustty this hasty (to put 
it mildly) point of view, to explain that what Solzhenitsyn has to say is 
null and void, and certainly does not, in any case, deserve to nourish the 
reflections of a philosopher, ‘He experienced the camps and so he was 
completely immersed in Soviet ideology.’ Let’s transpose names. Primo 
Levi has nothing to tell us about Nazism because he experienced the 
death camps and so was completely immersed in Nazi ideology. Robert 
Antelme has nothing to tell us about Nazism because he too experienced 
the camps and so was completely immersed in Nazi ideology. One is 
staggered yet again at so much obtuse stupidity. One is dumbstruck by 
this perseverance in what becomes an ncomprehensible blindness. Sartre 
pretty much stuck to his guns. For a long time he would treat those called 
‘dissidents’ with the same mixture of condescension, cynicism and con- 
tempt. And for a long time, almost ‘completely’, he would preserve a 
remnant, if not of sympathy, at least of indulgence regarding the country, 
the system or the ideology which, since 1917, had conspired to crush 
them. Doubtless he distanced himself. He did so, indeed, more and more 
clearly as the years went by. He wrote articles or drew up petitions in 
favour of Kasek Karel (1975), Pliouchtch (1975), Mikhail Stern and 
Edouard Kuznetsov (1976), he protested against Brezhnev’s visit to 
Paris in 1977, he deciared to Juan Goytisolo in 1978 that this Solzhenit- 
syn ‘whose opinions and aims one cannot accept’ gave us ‘on the Gulag’ 
an ‘essential testimony’.*! And the progress of his engagement with 
Maoism was evidently a clear set of milestones in this slow march 
backwards. But a march backwards, especially when it is so cautious, 
and never made explicit as such, is not the same as a conversion. The 
Sartre of the move to Stalinism, the one who said that he was like Orestes 
and that a wink was as good as an act of conversion for him, was never 
really to take the opposite path, and would never really reconvert him- 
self. If he got to the stage where he could write, in 1970, in his fine 
preface to Antonin Liehm’s Trois Générations, that ‘the machine will 
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never be mended’ and that ‘the people have to seize it and throw it on the 
rubbish heap’, if he thought, like the Maoists, that ‘the Union of the Left 
is no better than the Gaullists’ and that the Communists have perhaps 
become, all things considered, worse than the capitalists,> he was still 
capable of exclaiming, ten years later, to Ivan Levai, who at the end of 
January 1980 asked him to comment, on Europe I, on the presence of his 
signature on a petition demanding the boycotting of the Olympic Games 
in Moscow: ‘I don’t consider the USSR to be a Fascist country.” And 
when, finally, the movement known as the ‘nouveaux philosophes’ 
appeared, whose real war-horse and perhaps sole point of agreement 
was its support for dissidents, he relapsed into the worst reflexes of his 
worst Stalinist period to accuse us, in an interview with Lotta continua, 
of being agents of the CIA! I can still see myself, that day when the news 
hit the last page of Le Monde. We were with Jean-Marie Benoist at the Le 
Twickenham bar, which was at the time the HQ of our Jittle band. My 
consternation. His. Should we laugh at it? Worry? Get angry? Call 
Thierry Lévy? Sue him? We decided to take the thing for what it was: a 
pathetic, pretty stupid and quite inconsequential insult — which in retro- 
spect gives perhaps some indication of the discredit into which, in the 
eves of a young intellectual, the Sartre of the period had fallen. I had only 
one real concern. I had to gain the favours of Jacques, the barman, who 
acted as my faithful sidekick at the time but who, bursting with pride at 
having ‘once upon a time’ served Sartre at La Palette, saw himself 
burdened, all of a sudden, with two opposite fidelities and he would 
need help in choosing between them.... 


The generous man 


Sartre’s generosity. Sartre was generosity itself. He was so in his life: his 
friends knew as much, and his women, and old Simone Jollivet, assured 
of it until death, and the newspapers he carried at arm’s length, and the 
strangers he received, acted as godfather to, encouraged, and money 
again, that money which flowed in torrents, which went to anyone 
who wanted it, friends, courtiers, various revolutionary movements, 
committees, more women, ex’s, splinter groups. He was so in his work: 
thus, in his biographies, that capacity for empathy (the intellectual form 
of generosity) which enabled him to get into Baudelaire’s head, reconsti- 
tute the movements of Mallarmé’s consciousness (or his glottis!), follow 
the senseless train of thought which led Genet to reject, then accept, then 
reject again and defy his situation; and Flaubert! aren’t the 2,300 pages of 
The Family Idiot, those ten years spent exploring the dreams, the impo- 
tence, the follies, the dead ends, the ‘passive activity’, the ‘stupors’, the 
‘roles’ of the badly loved, under-loved, unjustified or superfluous child 
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that the ‘child Gustave’ was, a model of discursive fraternity and thus 
generosity? And his prefaces! his liking for prefaces and the highly 
idiosyncratic form of devotion to a text or a character that this act of 
preface writing requires, one in which he was again a past master! There 
are two doctrines on prefaces: the Flaubert doctrine (‘he would have 
hanged himself rather than write a preface’...) or Breton (on his door: 
‘no prefaces!...’) and then, on the contrary, the Malcolm Lowry line 
(‘I like prefaces, I read them, etc....’); now Sartre was indisputably on 
Lowry’s side; he was also ready, here too, to penetrate the work of 
another, to strike up a dialogue, enter into conflict or communion with 
it; he was always ready, in other words, to lead us readers to the 
threshold of the house of enchantment; and there was, here too, an 
indisputable sign of generosity. Sartre was even, in a certain way, politic- 
ally generous: yes, yes, I have to insist on this; there is greatness, and 
generosity, in his text for the Rosenbergs; there is greatness and generos- 
ity in the way that at the time of the Wretched of the Earth he flew, on 
principle, to the aid of the victims of an age-old humiliation; there was 
greatness and generosity in his commitment against the Algerian War; 
there was greatness and generosity in his fine homage to the Spanish 
Republicans who, like the ‘German Jews’, then the ‘Austrians’, then the 
‘Czechs’ and the ‘Poles’ — but be careful here! he meant the pre-war Poles, 
those whose enemy was not yet called Stalin, but Hitler — died ‘one after 
the other’: the ‘last chanters of slogans’ have died... but there remains ‘a 
book’... there remain ‘printed words to remind us, we who “were stop- 
ping our ears”, how “you cry out when hope ends”’.** Sartre was 
someone who, finally, thought through this generosity and had the 
elegance — the generosity? — to do it without complacency: see the 
pages in Being and Nothingness where he explains that there is, lurking 
in every gift, a form of the will to power, even the desire to enslave; or the 
analyses in which he shows that nobody would ‘give’ if the object given 
didn’t ‘belong’ to us, with the result that the gift is the highest form of 
‘ppssession’....In short, Sartre was generosity itself. He was generosity 
in all its forms and in all its modes. And yet. There was a moment when 
the source of this generosity seemed to dry up. And this moment was, 
strangely, the one when he was made aware, as was Simone de Beauvoir, 
of the image, or the spectre, or simply the words of the victims of 
communism. Solzhenitsyn, for instance. The refusal, not simply to pay 
attention to, but even to hear, the voice of Solzhenitsyn. The extreme 
cruelty, each time the question of these dissidents came up, of the way he 
allowed his gaze to rest on their destiny. Or, much earlier: ‘I’m reading a 
striking book on Russia,’ Simone de Beauvoir wrote to Sartre in March 
1947; ‘it’s by Kravchenko who was in the Soviet embassy in Washington 
and who had left the Party a few years back; he talks about his experience 
which chimes in exactly with Koestler’s stories and I think we should in 
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all honesty have some passages published in Les Temps modernes’; but 
when Kravchenko, having ‘chosen freedom’, turned up in Paris, when he 
confronted the unimaginable violence of the Communist slanders, when 
he had to prove that he was neither a forger, nor a supporter of Hitler, nor 
even an agent of the CIA, he found himself alone, and neither Sargre nor 
Beauvoir came to stand by him.** They were people who had spent their 
lives flying to the aid of some people and taking sides with others. They 
had made it their duty, almost their profession, to open their doors 
systematically to all the victims of persecution of the whole planet. But 
here was a man arriving from the place in the world where the proced- 
ures of persecution were close to the most inhuman experiences of the 
century. And here was the progressive press lining up to sling mud at him: 
‘so who’s this chap who, while the Soviet soldiers were bringing the Nazi 
armies to their knees, was sowing discord among the Allies and playing 
into the hands of Hitler and Goering?’ And against this injustice, against 
this persecution made worse by defamation, they found nothing to say, 
nothing to write — there wasn’t a line of Sartre’s, not a line of Beauvoir’s, 
in detence of Kravchenko.... 


Imagination 


It was Camus who, shortly after the execution of Pierre Pucheu, at a time 
when the big topte of debate among the Parts intelligentsia was whether 
or not it had been right to shoot this high-ranking civil servant of Vichy, 
Pétain’s Interior Minister, who before going to Algiers, thereby signalling 
his scruples rather late in the day, to place himself at the service of the 
Provisional Government, had sent to their deaths an incalculable number 
of Resistance fighters and hostages; it was Camus who, justifying an 
execution which, strangely, left him ‘without hatred’ but also ‘without 
compassion’, had written, in a fine text published in Les Lettres fran- 
caises that Pucheu’s real crime, the misdeed which in his eyes did indeed 
deserve death, was not exactly that of sending to their deaths all those 
men and all those women, even less that of having ‘betrayed’ or ‘collabor- 
ated’, or worked ‘in connivance with the enemy’, but of having done it 
from the safe haven of ‘a comfortable, anonymous office’, to have failed 
to see or foresee that the decrees he was absent-mindedly and perhaps 
wearily signing ‘were going to transform themselves into little mornings 
of agony for the innocent French people who would be led to their 
deaths’, not to have ‘drawn near’ to those ‘bodies’ that he was sending 
to their deaths ‘with the eyes of his body’ and ‘the physical notion of 
justice’ — his greatest crime, his most unforgivable failing, was, in short, 
to have been lacking in imagination. The text was immediately greeted 
with surprise. The editorial board of Les Lettres francaises even thought 
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it best to accompany it with an embarrassed note, probably written by 
Eluard, in which they distanced themselves somewhat from that strange 
idea of making ‘lack of imagination’ the supreme crime of a collabora- 
tor.... And yet... Hadn’t Camus on that occasion put his finger on the 
very essence of what would later be called bureaucratic crime? Didn’t he 
say all that needs to be said in criticism of characters such as Eichmann, 
or Bousquet, or Papon? And didn’t he also, involuntarily and unwit- 
tingly, but better than in any polemical article or any ‘Reply to the Editor 
of Les Temps modernes’ also put his finger on the real crime of the 
Reverend Sartre in the latter’s relation to that universe without images 
that was the world of the concentration camps - one which thus re- 
quired, in order for it to be understood, a real labour of the imagination? 
Sartre’s first book was a Phenomenological Psychology of Imagination. 
Then he was the author of Imagination, a book he could have submitted 
for his state doctorate. He was the indisputable specialist in the ‘theory of 
emotions’, and in particular of the ‘emotion’ that is ‘imagination’. And 
yet it is true that when he went to the USSR, when he was literally led up 
the garden path by his civilian minders and accepted at face value the 
idyllic images presented to him or deliberately staged for him, when he 
travelled through the Ukraine, or Siberia, without, it seems, pondering 
for a single minute the reverse side of the décor he was being shown, he 
was, like Pucheu, quite simply lacking in imagination. Because he wasn’t 
curious about others? Because the world, as people have often said, 
interested him less than ideas? Because he had — this is the notion put 
forward by Jean Cau” — ‘no sensitivity’ and had ‘banished from his life 
all apparent sentimentality, all uncontrolled displays of emotion’? Be- 
cause — Cau again — he had ‘out of a sort of intellectual hypertrophy’ 
perfectly ‘scrubbed away’ any kind of sentimentality and had turned his 
‘generosity’ into a generosity ‘of the head’ responding ‘only to mental 
signs, codes elaborated in his brain’? No reader of his texts on Tintoretto, 
or on Venice, or even on China, no reader of his wonderful, numerous 
and very Stendhalian ‘Italian chronicles’ can for a single moment re- 
proach Sartre with lacking curiosity. So why? That’s what we need to 
explain. That, again, is the great Sartrean mystery. 


His friend Castro 


Cuba. The crazy, incomprehensible texts that followed his trip to Cuba. 
It was spring 1960. The new regime was not yet two years old. But, by 
virtue of an implacable mechanism that Sartre, in fact, identified in his 
very first reports and which is the classic mechanism of an increasing 
radicalization,”° it had already accumulated the essential defects of the 
Socialist regimes of Central and Eastern Europe: emergency tribunals, 
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state control of the press, summary executions on a massive scale in the 
prisons of Havana and Santa Clara, concentration camps, popular and 
spectacular trials in which the crowd, driven hysterical, condemned the 
suspects to death, as in ancient Rome, by giving the thumbs down, 
the arrest of Hubert Mateos, the marginalization or hquidation,of all 
the democratic or simply anti-Fidel army leaders - in short, the collapse 
of the democratic fagade which, in the first months of the regime, had 
camouflaged the totalitarian tendencies. And here was Sartre, who, 
heading once more into the breach, with Simone de Beauvoir, spent 
three days in Castro's company touring the island and, on his return, 
recounted his prodigious jaunt in sixteen articles for France-Soir: Castro 
by day... Castro by night... the revolution by day and by night, without 
pause or respite...come early, at midnight... year | of the new decade 
and the world revolution...Castro in the towns and Castro in the 
fields... Castro at the wheel of his jeep... Castro in the uniform of a 
barbudo...Castro and agrarian reform...Castro, the friend of the 
people... Castro squatting in the dust to repair a fridge or draw the 
plan of a house... Castro the fighter and peasant... Saint Castro, com- 
edian and play-actor...and Sartre, and the Beaver, accepting it all, 
swallowing it all, marvelling at every step at the prodigious popularity 
of their host — international suckers, mandarins of the new faith: ‘In you | 
salute humanism,’ Sartre invariably repeated to his interlocutors! And 
she, in raptures, applauding, pummelling her friend excitedly with her 
little fists: ‘It exists! we'll be able to say it exists!’ And he, reverting — but 
ina pitiably caricatural fashion — to the inspiration of those fine texts on 
the necessity of ‘thinking against yourself’ and ‘breaking the bones’ of 
vour head: ‘revolution is horse medicine’, it’s the movement which means 
that ‘a society breaks its bones with hammer blows, demolishes its 
structures’. Violence? This revolution was an ‘extreme remedy’ which 
had to be ‘imposed by violence’, even if it meant going as far as ‘the 
extermination of the adversary’ (message received by the regime which 
could boast of having, since its birth, shot between 15,000 and 17,000 
so-called adversaries and seen 100,000 of them sent to camps, prisons or 
‘open fronts’ ). Communism? ‘The Cubans, we have to repeat, are not 
Communists and have never dreamt of installing Russian missile bases on 
their territory’ (upon hearing this, the said Cubans threw themselves into 
the arms of the Soviets and the so-called missile crisis blew up a few 
months later). And Fidel? Fidel was an angel... Fidel was ‘the man of the 
whole and of the detail’... Fidel tis at the same time the island, the men, 
the cattle, the plants and the earth, he is the entire island...’. | have seen 
Fidel in the midst of ‘his’ Cubans - ‘the Cubans had fallen asleep one 
after the other, but Castro united them in the same white night: the 
national night, is night...’. And then, finally, this explosion of admi- 
ration for youth — this amazement, against a background of salsas, at 
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those young Titans whose revolutionary vigour recalled to him neither 
more nor less than ‘the kind of energy Stendhal so loved’, and which rose 
to take heaven by storm: ‘No old people in power! In fact, | haven’t seen 
a single one among the leaders. Walking through the island and into the 
revolutionary headquarters, | have met only people who could be my 
children ...’.°* This is the same man who, two years earlier, in the series 
of articles in L’Express in which he lambasted the little Gallic frogs who 
were demanding a king, had waged war on the Gaullist cult of personal- 
ity. It was the same intransigent man who was to mock, in his preface to 
The Wretched of the Earth, the ‘hardest hard men of the soft Left? who 
‘have set at our head a Great Sorcerer whose office is to keep us in the 
dark at all costs’. What had happened? Isn’t something that’s true in Paris 
also true in Havana? Could the idolatry of the Great Sorcerer have 
virtues over there that it didn’t have here in France — and why? 


Violence, a new idea? 


Mass democracy. In The Communists and Peace,”” Sartre contrasts ‘mass 
democracy’ and ‘bourgeois democracy’. What characterizes the former? 
How is it different from the latter? ‘Unanimity.’ The necessary ‘unanim- 
ity’. And a unanimity which, he says, ‘is constantly renewed by the 
liquidation of opponents’. What if they resist? Sartre does not hesitate. 
‘Violence may actually be used against them.’ For ‘in the eyes of the 
group’, he writes, ‘the dissident is a criminal’. 


A dog. ‘An anti-Communist is a dog, I can’t put it any differently and Ill 
never be able to put it any differently.” We might imagine that Sartre, as 
he came out with this terrible phrase, was still thinking of the ‘guard 
dogs’ of his friend Nizan. We can above all remember, if we put it back in 
its context, that it occurs paradoxically in one of the texts — ‘Merleau- 
Ponty’ — in which this second-period Sartre was again starting to distance 
himself somewhat from Marxist-Leninism and the French Communist 
Party. But that is no excuse! A dog... That’s what he said... Sartre, who 
knew, better than anyone, what it meant to use animal terms in political 
discourse; Sartre, who had just written, in his preface to The Wretched of 
the Earth, that this animalization was one of the worst features of 
colonialism and one of the signs, impossible to miss, by which it could 
be recognized, was none the less reduced to calling his anti-Communist 
adversaries ‘dogs’. We are forced to conclude, yet again, that there was a 
double Sartre. Yes, we are forced to conclude that there were two Sartres, 
one debating with the other, almost at war. And we are forced to 
conclude that there was one of the two who was not afraid to talk like 
Lenin (envisaging, straight after the seizing of the Winter Palace, the 
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‘extermination of the insect pests’, or the ‘scorpions’, or the ‘blood- 
suckers’, of the bourgeoisie) or like Gorki (‘it is perfectly natural that 
the workers’ and peasants’ party should exterminate its enemies like 
lice’) or like a French ex-Commissioner for Jewish Affairs (hitting the 
headlines in 1978 when he declared that, in Auschwitz, they had only 


“wee limes... 


The Wretched of the Earth. As [have said, there was nothing unworthy as 
such about prefacing Frantz Fanon’s book. And there was in this project of 
lending your voice to the voiceless of former empires and standing beside 
those nameless men and women, those left out of it all, the inhabitants of 
the Third World — there was in this way of taking on the responsibility, as 
Chateaubriand had put it, of ‘the vengeance of nations’, and devoting a 
book to it -— and perhaps other books, and perhaps a large chunk of your 
life —a gesture that was not without style, which was not incompatible, a 
priori, with the dignity of the intellectual trade and which was, at all 
events, worth at least as much as the plump indifference of all the Mon- 
sieur Homais types of Bouville who were in any case in the process of 
smuggling, under the flag of ‘respect for law’ and ‘homage to what 1s best 
in the moral heritage of Europe’, the dirty little contraband goods of their 
indifterence and their contempt. But did he therefore have to launch into 
this exercise in self-hatred? Did he, by going even further than Fanon 
himself, have to make these strange appeals for murder? And which Sartre 
was it who, seized with frenzy, exclaimed, “Europe has laid its paws on our 
continents, we must slash them until she withdraws them’; or, “To killa 
European ts to kill two birds with one stone, suppressing at one and the 
same time an oppressor and an oppressed: it leaves a dead man and a free 
man’? Would he have written that at the time of Nausea? What was 
carrying him away in this type of text, self-hatred or pure madness? A 
Sartre possessed. 


In praise of terrorism 


And finally, the Maoists. There is a strange and tenacious legend con- 
cerning the relationship between the Maoists and violence. They were, 
according to the legend, tempted by violence. They were, at the time of 
the ‘New Popular Resistance’ in particular, seriously envisaging resorting 
to terrorism as the ultimate weapon against the Gaullist State. And it 
was the merit of the great ‘democratic’ intellectuals who were accom- 
panying them on their adventure — Clavel, Foucault and, of course, Sartre 
-— to have managed to hold them back in time on a slippery slope down 
which at that very moment their Italian or German counterparts were all 
too glad to slide. It’s a nice legend. But, alas, it is without the slightest 
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foundation. Perhaps Clavel...Perhaps, also, Foucault (although the 
texts of his last period, on the disturbing and fascinating violence of 
history, the blood of battles, the war between races, etc., are hardly 
evidence in support of the idea of a moderate and democratic Foucault, 
remonstrating with his comrades and pointing out the perils of direct 
action)... But as far as Sartre is concerned, on the other hand, the legend 
is not only dubious, it is downright mendacious. | will cite as proof, 
among others, a text published in La Cause du peuple after the massacre 
by the PLO of eleven Israeli athletes at the Munich Olympic Games. 
I find it ‘perfectly scandalous’, he wrote, ‘that the Munich attack should 
be judged by the French press and a section of public opinion as an 
intolerable scandal’.’' As Israel and the Palestinians are living in ‘a 
state of war’, and as the Palestinians have at their disposal ‘in this war’ 
the ‘sole weapon’ of ‘terrorism’, as that ‘abandoned, betrayed, exiled’ 
people is unable to ‘show its courage and the strength of its hatred except 
by organizing deadly attacks’, those attacks are legitimate, and ‘the 
French who approved the terrorism of the Algerian National Liberation 
Front when it was being practised against the French can only approve in 
its turn the terrorist action of the Palestinians’. Terrorism is ‘a terrible 
weapon’, he conceded. But ‘the oppressed poor have no others’. And as 
the attack had, moreover, the merit of ‘taking place during international 
competitions which brought together hundreds of journalists of every 
country’, it ‘acquired a world-wide importance’; it ‘made the Palestinian 
question an issue for all nations’; it ‘revealed historically to everyone the 
despair of the Palestinian fighters and the horrible courage which this 
despair gives them....’ If we are to be entirely truthful, we have to say 
that when he wrote these lines, Sartre still thought that the terrorists’ 
plan was to take the athletes hostage and take them to a friendly country. 
He was convinced, in other words, that it was the municipal police of 
Munich who, by launching their assault, and in part due to their misun- 
derstanding with the federal police, caused the deaths. And the text, 
furthermore, took the dual precaution — decisive if we remember the 
climate, the context and, above all, the very particular medium consti- 
tuted by this organ of the proletarian Left — of saying, first of all, that 
Israel was ‘a sovereign State’, and secondly, that one may well ‘wonder 
whether the main enemies of the Palestinians are not those feudal dicta- 
torships certain of which supported them while at the same time trying to 
massacre them’ — in other terms, the Arab states. But it doesn’t change 
things. It has been rare to see an intellectual composing, with such 
dialectical aplomb, an apologia for this type of terrorism. Was this really 
the author of Portrait of the Anti-Semite? And how, by what aberration, 
what cunning, what split personality perhaps, could this friend of the 
Jewish people give his support to this way of raising ‘the problem of 
Palesuine 2 
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Bleed the bosses like pigs! 


Are you still ‘a supporter of the death penalty for political reasons’? he 
was asked by Burnier and Bizot, just betore Christmas 1972. Answer: 
‘Yes; in a revolutionary country in which the bourgeoisie has been‘swept 
from power, the bourgeois who would foment a riot or a plot would 
deserve the death penalty.’ Then, ‘A revolutionary regime must get rid of 
a certain number of individuals that threaten it and I see no other means 
for this than death; it is always possible to get out of a prison; the 
revolutionaries of 1793 probably didn’t kill enough people.’ 

His disappointment on the day in 1977 when Serge July and Michel Le 
Bris published in Libération their ‘From Tillon to Baader’;*” his fury at 
the idea that Maoists, people who had supported, like him, the idea of a 
‘New Popular Resistance’, could turn their coats in this way and con- 
demn revolutionary violence without distinction, without any regard for 
the diversity of situations, for history and in particular the history of 
terrorism: ‘Well! they're Nazis who, to terrorize the population, have 
called the Resistance fighters “terrorists”! 

Then there was this interview with Paul Bénichou, published in Es- 
quire and, as tar as [ know, never retracted: yes to bosses being locked up; 
yes to bosses being forced to piss in the drawers of their offices; no 
objection to ‘burning professors, because some of them are crim- 
inals...’’? Not to mention, finally, the tone of La Cause du peuple, 
whose titular director he had been since the May 1970 issue, and in 
which you can read, column after column, appeals to ‘bleed the bosses’, 
to ‘hang them by their balls’, to ‘flay’ them alive like the ‘pigs they are’, to 
‘lynch’ Members of Parliament, to ‘bring into line’ the ‘little chiefs’, to 
reply to bosses locked up who ask for ‘permission to go for a piss’: ‘Piss in 
your pants! You've never experienced underpants clinging to your but- 
tocks because of your sweat, at least you'll know what it’s like to have a 
wet arse...7°7 

Violence, again and again. The savagery, in La Cause du peuple once 
more, of the communiqueés of ‘working women in revolution’ howling at 
their boss women: ‘Watch out! it’s not the same women who are going to 
get beaten all life long! the day’s coming when the whole race of scum- 
bags that you belong to will be exterminated.’ ** The barbarity of certain 
other texts published in a paper of which he was also the director and 
which he apparently never distanced himself from despite such things 
as: ‘we ought to take this boss’s kids off him until he satisfies our 
demands...**° The representation — which did not seem to scandalize 
him any more gravely — of Dreyfus, at that time the boss of the Renault 
Company, caricatured as a dog sodomizing another dog supposed to 
represent the ‘trade union trash’ of Billancourt. The notorious issue of 
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Les Temps modernes — his review, after all, his real review -— of which 
editorial control was handed over to Maoists and where we read one of 
them singing the praises of the Seprember Massacres, another extolling a 
justice that would be able to finish with a bourgeois formalism evident in 
the distribution of roles between judges, lawyers, etc., a third launching 
into a clear-cut apologia for lynching. And when finally the ‘new parti- 
sans’, tired of waiting for an uprising that never came, decided to wage 
war on the unfortunate notary of Bruay-en-Artois, found guilty, neces- 
sarily guilty, of the murder of a worker’s daughter, when La Cause du 
peuple made itself the echo of the anger of a ‘proletariat’ dreaming of 
carrying out justice itself and when one could read this: ‘Let them hand 
him over, we'll cut him up bit by bit with a razor blade... I'll tie him to 
the back of my car and drag him at sixty miles an hour through 
Bruay...,’ or this: ‘We have to make him suffer little by little... let us 
get our hands on this wolf for five minutes... and justice will be done 
quickly, for we are no lambs...,’ then, indeed, he cried halt to the 
madness; he ‘intimated’, as Benny Lévy later put it,’’ that he found 
these attitudes a bit ‘comical’; he published in Le Monde a declaration’® 
in which he recalled the old principle according to which ‘any detendant 
is considered to be innocent until found guilty’; he insisted on the fact 
that this principle was a ‘conquest made by the people in the French 
Revolution’, and that any ‘popular justice’ worthy of the name ‘must not 
abandon it but set it right and appropriate it’; but then he none the less 
judged ‘legitimate’ this ‘reaction of hatred’; and, far from dissociating 
himself from his comrades, far from registering his disagreement or 
marking off his own position from theirs, he allowed them to publish 
another of his texts,*” in which, while lambasting the ‘bad habits’ (sic) 
which have been picked up and which he summarizes as not taking into 
sufficient account ‘the Enemy’ (i.e., in plain and simple terms, the advan- 
tage the Enemy would derive from tracts or declarations whose main 
failing was to be tactically clumsy), he reaffirmed, ‘in accord with the 
editorial committee as a whole’, that he didn’t doubt for a second the 
guilt of the unfortunate notary Leroy. Another Sartre, again. Another 
Sartre, to be sure. A crazed, disquieting Sartre, who inspires us, 
depending on our point of view, with fright, stupor or disgust — and 
who appears, in any case, more incomprehensible than ever. 


Mingled waters 


So much for the facts. 

These are some — only some — of the most terrible exhibits. 

Does this mean that Sartre, in this second part of his life, committed 
only mistakes? Does it mean that he did nothing else, in his Stalinist and 
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then his Maoist periods, than cover with his name, and his immense 
authority, the infamies of the century and its great acts of blindness? 

Of course not. Things are not so simple here either. And we could, in 
this same period, list just as many scenes, or almost, in which we would 
recognize the great Sartre, generous, luminous, the friend of the humble 
and the excluded, inflamed with zeal for justice and right, liberty and 
fraternity, the solar Sartre, always ready to be fired with passion for the 
cause of the oppressed and, indeed, fired with passion at a time when his 
period, as often as not, remained steeped in its egotism. 

It was the Sartre of the Algerian War, for instance. 

It was the Sartre who replied immediately that he was ready when in 
1959 Francis Jeanson, who had been lost from view since Hungary and 
had gone over to underground activity beside the French section of the 
FLN, called on him for help. 

It was the Sartre who, even if he was wrong, so very wrong, unlike 
Camus and Aron, in his grasp of the phenomenon of totalitarianism, was 
on the other hand right, a little later, when it came to the colonial 
question, since it was he (and not Camus) who, without waiting, told 
the respectful Left that the Algerians had a right to independence, and he 
(and not Aron, also in favour of independence, but for the reason that 
France, he said in essence, no longer had the means to carry out Its 
ambitions and it was in her interest — her interest, he called it — to off- 
load her empire) who affirmed, and with what force! that decolonization 
is a matter, not of politics, but of dignity, of justice, of ethics. 

It was the Sartre who, all the same, stood up to denounce, three 
months after his pathetic lecture at the Charles V University, the entry 
of the Russian tanks into Prague. 

It was the Sartre who took up a position, almost alone, right up to the 
last day of his life, on the Kurdish and Armenian questions, and it was he 
who in 1966 took up the cause of the Biafrans.*” 

It was the Castro-worshipper who had written of Castro that he was 
one of the ‘rare men’ for whom he experienced ‘a feeling of respect’, but 
who, ten years later, signed the petition in favour of Padilla, who had 
been condemned for homosexuality after a trial, in the Moscow of the 
tropics, in which the ignoble and the grotesque were equally evident. 

It was the Sartre of unconditional support for Israel. It was the Sartre 
who, in 1974, signed with Aron, Ionesco and several others an indignant 
protest against the anti-Zionist positions of Unesco*! and another, the 
following year, with Frangois Mitterrand, Pierre Mendés France and 
André Malraux, against the decision of the United Nations that Zionism 
was equivalent to racism.*? It was the Sartre who, two years later, went 
to the Israeli embassy in Paris to receive one of the very few distinctions 
he ever accepted, and which was given him precisely because of his 
friendship for Israel and his constant struggle against anti-Semitism: an 
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honorary doctorate from the University of Jerusalem.*? It was the Sartre 
who was a friend of Claude Lanzmann, the director of Shoah, to whom 
he handed over the keys of Les Temps modernes. It was the Sartre who, 
during the Six Day War but also, more surprisingly, during the Yom 
Kippur War, was fired with enthusiasm — to the great displeasure of his 
friends on the extreme Left — by ‘the resistance of three million men 
against a hundred million’, saw ‘the destruction of Israel’ as a ‘possible 
threat on the horizon’, and therefore espoused, as did few great intellec- 
tuals, the anxieties, the positions and even the rhetoric of the Jewish 
State.** It was the Sartre who, yes, whatever the radicalness or, as we 
have just seen, the extreme violence of his statements of support for the 
Palestinians, however great his insistence that a Palestinian State should 
be created next to the Jewish State, would never put in doubt the right of 
the survivors of the Shoah to create for themselves a country and a State: 
thus, in the very same terrible text in La Cause du peuple, in that text 
where he went so far as to justify the massacre of the Israeli athletes in 
Munich, the desire (what a tour de force!) to remind the Maoists, as we 
have seen, that the real enemies of the Palestinians, the forces really bent 
on perpetuating the wrong that had been done them, were to be found 
less in Israel than in the so-called progressive Arab countries; thus, in On 
a raison de se révolter,*” that crazy, fanatic little book, in which the 
hatred of thought is on a par with the hatred of democracy, but in 
which, when one of his interlocutors, Philippe Gavi, who was evoking 
a future time when the immemorial division between intellectual and 
manual work would finally be abolished, and before the other interlocu- 
tor, Pierre Victor, could go on to say that there was a country, the China 
of the workers’ communes, in which this programme was already being 
implemented, he replied: ‘I’m going to give you an example which you 
won't like because of your attitude towards Israel’ — the example of the 
‘kibbutzim’ where ‘I met for the first time the type of the manual- 
intellectual,’ and where it isn’t rare for a ‘shepherd’ to read, write, 
think ‘while looking after his sheep’. 

In short, these different aspects are mingled together. All tangled up. 
There wasn’t the ‘good’, faultless Sartre on one side — and, separated 
from him by the chronology of a frontier of bronze, the bad Sartre, the 
lost and damned Sartre, an entirely wretched Sartre who continually 
made mistakes and dragged his period along with him as he pursued 
his erroneous course. Or, more exactly, there were indeed two Sartres. 
On can, because after all it’s in general terms perfectly true and because 
there was a fragile, mobile, perpetually shifting line that divided his tte 
and also his work into two, call them the ‘first’ and the ‘second’ Sartre. 
One can even, as I’ve done until now, continue to talk of the ‘early’ Sartre 
(basically, the Sartre of Nausea, of Being and Nothingness, at a pinch 
Saint Genet and What is Literature?) and the ‘other’ or ‘second’ Sartre 
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(the one who was a fellow-traveller of the USSR and the Communist 
Party, the one of The Communists and Peace, of the preface to The 
Wretched of the Earth, of the Critique of Dialectical Reason). But the 
two periods overlapped. They constantly intruded on one another. It’s as 
if the two Sartres endlessly corrupted each other, contaminated each 
other, to rage against and within each other. It’s as if there were two 
broadcasts interfering with each other, two sources of meaning, opposite 
and yet simultaneous, whose wavelengths were always crossing and thus 
jamming each other. And just as there were, in the first Sartre, features 
that were like premonitions of the second, just as the love of transpar- 
ency, or the rejection of self-criticism, or the appeal, very ‘Nizam’ in style, 
for a return to the concrete, or to things, announced something of the 
fanaticism of the second, or of his violence, or of his contempt for the 
subject (up to and including the magnificent formula ‘I had bones in my 
head, not without pain I made them crack’, which after all was meant to 
illustrate his conversion to Marxism...), just as, if we had to paint a 
portrait of this second Sartre, the totalitarian Sartre, it would be a good 
idea to seek some of his features in the first, just as the whole description 
of the in-itself in Bemg and Nothingness as a pure subsidence and 
viscosity was obviously not unrelated to the apologia, in the Reply to 
Claude Lefort, ot the single Party as alone capable of transforming into a 
class that other ‘in-itself’, that ‘molecular whirlpool’ *° that was ‘the 
masses’ — then the opposite Is also true: if, to paint the portrait of the first 
Sartre, | have had to transgress the boundaries of pure chronology, if 
J have repeatedly drawn on his portraits of Nizan or Merleau-Ponty, or 
the texts on Tintoretto, or Oueen Albemarle, if | have been able and 
compelled to go forward right up to the period of Words and The Family 
Idiot, it is because there were in this second Sartre moments of remorse 
or nostalgia or, in any case, temptations which it is impossible not to read 
as distress signals from the first Sartre, from Sartre the younger, from the 
Sartre who was absolutely rebellious and non-communitarian, and who 
continued to live, on a tiny scale admittedly, but to live all the same, 
within the totalitarian Sartre. 


The temptation of the adventurer 


First, the temptation of the adventurer. It was in 1950. At the threshold, 
then, of the second period. At that pivotal moment which Sartre would 
describe, in ‘Merleau-Ponty’, as corresponding to the long ‘rumination’ 
which had brought him to communism. He was there already, in a 
certain way -— in communism. He had already in conscience become, 
whatever he might say, the disciplined militant, the quasi-Marxist. And 
I will cite as a proof, among others, the very long preface he wrote to 
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Louis Dalmas’s book Le Communisme yougoslave, in which all the talk 
was of the ‘Soviet bastion’, the ‘revolutionary masses’ and the ‘proletariat 
as subject of history’, of ‘rising’ and ‘falling’ classes, of the ‘objectivity of 
the historic process’, of the notion of ‘political setback’ as set out in 
Humanism and Terror, of a comparison of the theories of the ‘seizure of 
power’ in Rosa Luxemburg and Lenin, in short a vision of history which 
was already that of the militant that he would officially become in a few 
months. Then along came Roger Stéphane, the companion of Malraux, a 
Resistance fighter, the future founder of France-Observateur and, for 
now, the author of a little book, Portrait de l’aventurier, which he 
asked Sartre to write a preface for. Sartre, as was his habit, accepted. 
And, as was also his habit, he took advantage of the occasion to depict 
one of those ‘great debates’ which he so liked and which he strongly felt, 
moreover, would be at the heart of the period beginning for him: the 
debate between the two great rival figures which are, he said, ‘the 
adventurer’ and ‘the militant’. Officially, his heart inclined to the mili- 
tant. The essential part of the text is devoted to glorifying the humble 
grandeur of that man who ‘recognizes that he is a member of the class 
and the party which are making history’ and knows himself to be ‘de- 
fined by precise tasks and by a great hope’. The militant, he insists, is 
‘right on every point’. The adventurer 1s, on the contrary, the ‘parasite’ of 
the militant. Oh, the pathos of those ‘desperadoes’ who, like Lawrence or 
Malraux, fight for a society which, if it ever comes into being, will have 
no place for them and ‘will forget their very memory’! Oh, the pitiful fate 
of those great adventurers, condemned by history and closely related to 
‘bourgeois man’, whom he describes as a ‘madman’, a ‘wild and aban- 
doned beast’, a ‘tangle of wild grass’. At the most he consents, on this 
first level of reading, to plead for a diplomatic synthesis between the two 
figures — the militant taking over, like a good prince, ‘the heritage of the 
adventurer’s virtues’, and the ‘discipline’ of the first sagely annexing the 
unquiet ‘neyativity’ of the second.... 

Except that the text can be read in exactly the opposite sense. The text 
as a whole, if you let it speak and allow yourself, in particular, to be 
borne along by its movement, its rhythm, its stylistic effects, | was about 
to say its melodrama, is, like Crime passionnel, and perhaps in spite of 
itself, a glorification of the adventurer. This adventurer will perhaps no 
longer have any place in ‘socialist society’. He has perhaps, from ‘egoism’ 
to ‘pride’ and ‘bad faith’, all the ‘vices of the bourgeois class’. There 1s, 
however, in these few pages, a tone, an accent, which does not deceive us, 
and it is, obviously, to the adventurer, it is to his ‘magnificent liberality’ 
that the author’s preference and sympathy finally and obviously go. 
Sartre was on the edge of conversion. He was on the eve of taking the 
decisive and, as he saw it, irrevocable plunge into the universe of mili- 
tancy. He had decided — and it was here, in this same text, that he said so 
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— to join, in a word, albeit thirty years later on, his friend Georges 
Politzer who had renounced his own will to place himself at the service 
of the Party. Now it was that moment, and that text, that he chose so 
that, one last time, without being in the least constrained to do so, he 
could sing the praises of that strange, absurd character, the king af ‘non- 
being’ and ‘entirely preoccupied by his future funeral’, that he called, 
indistinctly, the ‘hero’ or the ‘adventurer’. Let’s listen to him: perhaps the 
adventurer is ‘wrong’; but, ‘having applauded the victory of the militant’, 
it is none the less the adventurer that he will ‘follow into his solitude’. 
Then, ‘I watch him walk away, vanquished and vanquisher, already 
forgotten in this city where there is no place for him, and I think that 
he bears witness at one and the same time to the absolute existence of 
man and to his absolute impossibility.’ And, further on, ‘A socialist city in 
which future Lawrences would be radically impossible would strike me 
as sterilized; and even if Lawrence, in the eyes of the Socialists, was evil 
incarnate, | maintain that the aim is not to suppress evil but to preserve it 
within the good....’ 


The love of Italy 


The temptation of Rome and Venice. He was in Venice, as I have said, 
when he dictated his article on the Rosenbergs, ‘The Animals Suffering 
from Rabies’. He was, not exactly in Venice, but in Italy, when he learnt 
of ‘the arrest of Duclos, the theft of his notebooks, the farce of the carrier 
pigeons’, and that he thus embarked on writing the first version of The 
Communists and Peace. It was from Italy that he dictated, in July 1954, 
his ‘Reply to Helene and Pierre Lazareff’ who went to Russia at about the 
same time as he did but brought back impressions that were the opposite 
ot his. It was in Italy, again, that he found himself when, in autumn 1956, 
the Hungarian uprisings broke out that were to be the occasion of his 
first brutal break with the Party. It was in Venice that he set out to 
crusade on behalf of Tarkovksy and, in the course of a fine letter to 
L’Unita in which he took up the defence of Ivam's Childhood, went so far 
as to write — this was in 1963! — that the USSR was ‘the only great 
country in which the word progress has any meaning’. It was in Rome 
that, in summer 1958, he wrote ‘The Constitution of Contempt’, the first 
of his incredibly violent articles attacking de Gaulle. It was in Rome that 
he learnt, on 12 July 1964, of the death of Maurice Thorez, and it was 
from Rome that he dictated, in homage to the deceased, one of the texts 
most infected by political cant that he had ever perpetrated: ‘one of the 
great figures of the international working-class movement... his intelli- 
gence, his energy, his courage and his perseverance ...it was thanks to 
him, above all, that the French Communist Party has become the first 
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party in France...”*” It was in Rome, finally, that he found himself in 
1968 when the Prague uprising and its suppression occurred, and it was 
to the Italian press — Paese Sera, the Communist evening daily — that he 
gave his very first reaction: ‘I consider that it’s a real act of aggression, 
what is called in international law a war crime...’ From this series of 
coincidences one can draw several conclusions which are, depending on 
your mood, valid all together or taken separately. The first: Sartre was 
simply spending time in Italy; he was, since Stendhal, the French writer to 
have been the most profoundly Italian; he talked about it, indeed, with 
marvellous eloquence; he talked about Rome like no one else, but above 
all about Venice, which he was one of the very few writers to see as a 
cheerful city — ‘one of the most cheerful,’ he said, ‘one of the most 
cheerful in Italy’; a living city, a smiling city; the contrary of the conven- 
tional image of Venice in Musset, Mann, Turgenev, Loti:*® death in 
Venice, doomed lovers, black gondolas for deathbed vigils, a gloomy 
laguna, a funereal breeze, a dream of stone and water, sarcophagi and 
marshes, embalming, an icy tomb, dark delights, see Venice so as, like 
Barrés,*” with a defiant heart and a mouth twisted in disgust, to nurse 
there your fevers, your lucid moments of delirium, your exhausting 
languors — goodbye to all that! What a relief! The second: what if the 
one fact were linked to the other? what if there were a relation of cause 
and effect between being in Italy and the radical nature, whatever its 
meaning, of the political positions he adopted? And what if he were never 
so vehement, indignant, radical, if he never felt so intensely the notorious 
sensation of ‘suffocation’ that forced him to write The Communists and 
Peace as when the event caught him at La Fenice, or on the steps of the 
Piazza di Spagna? What if he were paying tribute? What if the tithe paid 
to politics were all the heavier the more he felt that he was a deserter? 
And what if the pleasures of Rome or Venice injected him, each time, 
with the dreadful virus of guilt, and thus of a violence he forced on 
himself to make up for his desertion? And then the third conclusion: 
there were two ‘ways’ tn Sartre; there was the Moscow way and the way 
of Rome and Venice; there was Moscow from which he escaped to Venice 
and Venice where Moscow caught up with him; there was the temptation 
of Moscow (or Cuba, or Peking), in other words the spirit of seriousness 
that he had lambasted so fiercely in Nausea and which in a certain 
fashion took its revenge, and there was happiness in Venice (or Rome, 
or Bologna), there was that enchanted Venice where he went every year, 
right up until the end, when he no longer had eyes to see, no more legs to 
carry him, but so what, he was there, Venice too, he was alone, in his 
little room in the Casa Frollo, listening to the murmur of the Venice 
canals, and he felt, when people took him out, the body of that light 
which, he had once written, was more abundant in Venice than in Tunis 
or Palermo; Venice and its mirrors; Venice and its canals mingling with 
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the sky and the lagoon; Venice and its archipelago which resembled, as he 
noted, that other archipelago of which he had said, in his youth, that it 
was the very shape of his mind; he was at home, that’s all; he was at one 
with himself; it was the other postulation of his soul; politics versus Italy, 
but Italy versus politics; hadn’t Stendhal already concluded his preface to 
Rome, Naples and Florence: ‘such is the unfortunate star of our century, 
the author merely wanted to enjoy himself and his picture ended up being 
blackened by the gloomy tints of politics’? 


Write Flaubert and die? 


Finally, the temptation of Flaubert. Why, his Maoist friends asked him, 
this enormous book on Flaubert? Why such a bourgeois and conservative 
writer, an adept of art for art’s sake, responsible through his silence for 
the massacre of the Commune, if, as you said — and tt was you that wrote 
it; didn’t you write, yourself, that you held ‘Flaubert and Goncourt 
responsible for the repression which tollowed the Commune because 
they didn’t write a line to prevent it?? — so why, since you wrote that, 
do you continue to shut yourself away for nights on end, and for days on 
end, in the sole company of that useless, counter-revolutionary, criminal] 
writer? Why Flaubert and not the militant press? Why Flaubert and not a 
popular novel? Or a play? Yes, yes, that’s an idea! you used to write for 
the theatre! You wrote Buriona for your comrades in captivity! Why 
shouldn’t you write a new Bariona for your new comrades, the proletar- 
ians? Why not a Baritona to give hope to Billancourt? Sartre, each time, 
made his apologies: ‘?m old... you must understand, I'm old... if | were 
fifty, maybe... but ['m sixty-five... it’s not now, at sixty-five, that you’re 
going to get me to change... this book is like a crutch...or a very old 
habit...or even, who knows? an illness... that’s: it... there are old 
people who end up paralvzed...in my case it’s the opposite...I have 
“mad hand” disease... a St Vitus’s dance of the pen... it’s stronger than 
me...it won't stop...are you going to force me to stop? tear the page 
out of my hands? It would be inhuman... I'd die...’ But the real truth is, 
we sense, lett unsaid by him. To nobody, except to the Beaver, could it 
really be sayable. If he wouldn’t drop his ‘Flaubert’, it was because, 
indeed, he couldn’t. But if he couldn’t, it was because it remained just 
as indispensable to him as the smell of Venice, or the spirit of the 
adventurer, as indispensable as the air he breathed which allowed him 
to live. There were two Sartres, again. Not exactly two postulations, but 
two enlivening currents, almost two speeds of the soul. Didn't he say one 
day that style is always a matter of “speed’?’” That’s it. There we have it. 
There was the speed of the texts he wrote for La Cause du peuple - 
rage... lightning...the pen as a sword...or a hammer...the voice of 
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hatred and frenzy...a voice without respite which, in a certain way, gave 
respite to no one else... And then the other speed, more secretive, more 
intimate, out of synch with the rhythm of the world and which hadn’t 
changed since the days of Nausea: it was the one which, at nightfall, 
when his Maoist friends had gone and he was alone again, in step with 
himself and his hand, carried him away to a universe in which time 
contracts and then expands in turn, and in which, in a confused melee 
of all periods, Joyce took up — but had he ever broken it off? — his 
dialogue with Freud, philosophy with the novel, the uncongucred dreanis 
of Pardaillan with those of the child Gustave — all of this in view of a 
novel which he would admit to the Beaver, and to the Beaver alone, was 
the best of him, the last of his great books, and one whose publication 
gave him as much pleasure as that, in his youth, of Nawsea.”' Poulou was 
not dead. Nor Sartre. A Herculean Sartre, all at once. An athlete, playing 
two games at once, speaking in two voices. Too old to change? What a 
joke! He had never been so strong! For he needed a terrible strength to 
carry on, at the same time, this double underground life: Proustian nights 
and militant days — the famous ‘he was only a hand writing’, as Mauriac 
described the dying Proust, and that daily awareness that made him turn 
his back, as we shall see, on his properly literary side. 

You can call this schizophrenia, of course. You can marvel at it, be 
astonished, take umbrage. You can tell yourself that writers live in 
another time, another chronology, from that of ordinary people, and 
that this is unacceptable. You can see this split personality in Sartre, 
this multiplication of Sartres, as a form of literary marrano existence, 
just as enigmatic and fascinating as the other. You can recall the strange 
account in Words, which had already noted of the ‘child-king’: ‘I thought 
I had two voices of which one - which barely belonged to me and did not 
depend on my will — dictated its words to the other. I decided that I was 
double. These slight disturbances lasted until the summer: they exhausted 
me, I found them irritating and finally I grew afraid of them. “It’s talking 
in, my head,” I told my mother who, fortunately, was not worried....’ 
We can also see in the case of Sartre material for reflection on the 
different ways great artists have of changing, being double, multiplying 
lives. There are those who change with time: metamorphoses, successive 
works, seasons, pink periods and blue periods, clean breaks, dark 
chasms: Malraux, Picasso, Mondrian starting life all over again. But 
there are also those who change at the same time, who are double at 
the same time, and in consequence change without really changing or, 
at all events, without resigning themselves to making a clean break: 
Rousseau judge of Jean-Jacques; Ajar and Gary, once more; and, para- 
doxically, Sartre - the double voice of Sartre, Jean-Paul judge of Sartre, 
and Jean opposite Paul, and Paul opposite Jean; give me the nod and Pll 
convert? Hmm, not so sure! Or, in any case, not always! There was 
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another Sartre who was, on the contrary, the prototype of those conver- 
sions without a break, those lifelong two-directional gazes or that 
double-focus vision which never loses sight of the fact that it's dangerous 
to leave your ambiguity behind.... 

Should we, for all that, talk of duplicity? Should we imagine two 
mad horses harnessed together? Could there be a phenomenology to be 
written of the curse, or the virtues, of having a double forename: Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Jean-Jacques Rousseau or even Pierre-Felix Guattari, whom 
Deleuze described, in a famous text, as endlessly oscillating between the 
depressive gravity of the ‘stone’ and the bouncing ‘felicity’ of the blessed? 
Could there be room for comment, in the case of Sartre (as, of course, 
in the case of the other John Paul), on the particularity of his own 
patronymic split personality: Jean, or John, the rebel, ‘and Paul 
the builder...John the apocalyptic and Paul the founder of the 
Church... destructive eschatology on the one side, the fantasy of 
the end of time — and on the other, the time of reconstruction... ? And 
did he know, that young Schweitzer, great-grandson of a pastor and 
imbued with Protestantism, the pages of Fichte in which, in his depiction 
of Luther, the author of the 1804-5 lectures on ‘The Character of the 
Present Age’’* contrasted those ‘two extremely different forms of Chris- 
tianity’, the ‘first, original religion’ of John and the ‘gnosticism’ of Paul, 
an ‘originary deviation’ from Christ’s message, ‘the basis of the dissol- 
ution of Christianity’, and thus an anticipation of Protestantism? 

So here indeed we have a second Sartre who pirated the first, cannibal- 
ized him, vampirized him without ever entirely erasing him, taking, like 
Paul, the road to the new Church. It’s impossible, more than ever, to 
evade the fact. Impossible not to seek the deep reasons behind this split 
personality. One cannot fail to try and understand what happened in the 
life and the mind of this man that caused a second Sartre to intertwine 
itself with the first and plant on it its machine programmed to produce 
delusions and monstrous errors. What did he see? What did he glimpse? 
What did he realize, not in Moscow, or Cuba, or Peking, but here, in 
himself, which made him produce this type of discourse and change in 
such a radical way? Who was this Paul, and where was his Damascus? 


> 


On THE WorkINGs of ERRorR 
IN THE LIFE OF AN ENTELLECTUAL 


But first of all, what is an ‘error’? What do we mean, exactly, when 
we say that an intellectual, and in this case Sartre, has ‘made a mistake’? 
Is it enough to shout: ‘Sartre has made a mistake! Sartre has made 
a mistake!’? Js it enough to point a finger at his most shocking 
texts, his most senseless positions? For by what right, after all, is one 
exclaiming aloud? By what yardstick am I judging him, that intellectual- 
who-never-stopped-making-mistakes? In what courtroom? By what 
procedures? What is the worth of those tribunals of thought that have 
been sitting for all eternity, are legislating for all eternity, and now 
brandish their grievances, their evidence, their overwhelming clues, 
their exhibits, their proofs, and, finally, their verdicts as so many revealed 
truths? So let’s get back to the texts. All the texts. Try, whatever fright 
they inspire in us, to get to the bottom of them, trace their genealogy, 
perhaps pierce their secret. Lie in wait, as for Heidegger, or Céline, or 
anyone else, for those minute implosions, or those moments of brief 
vertigo, which fissure the phrases, or tear them wide open and topple 
them over. But to begin with, questions of method. 


On the notion of ‘situation’ in the history of ideas 


We always behave as if intellectuals had to think, and operate, within a 
simple, limpid universe. 

We behave as if the world were a missal, legible at first reading, clear; 
as if all we had to do was to be of good will and to look, to apply 
ourselves a bit, to make its real meaning spring forth. 

We start from the principle, in other words, that intellectuals are more 
or less rational agents operating none the less in a universe that is itself 
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pertectly rational and in which good, evil, truth and falsity can all be 
encountered in transparency and obviousness. 

But this is clearly not the case. Intellectuals have to do, as does 
everyone, with an opaque, enigmatic, shadowy world. The world of 
historical action — what Sartre called ‘praxis’ - is a shrubland, or a 
coppice, shot through with lighter or darker shadows, contradictory 
signs and messages, lies, mirages, bits and pieces of truth, tangled lines, 
obstacles of every kind to the progress of correct thinking. 

And the first question we need to ask ourselves, the first inquiry we 
need to conduct before condemning an intellectual or even judging him, 
should concern the precise kind of shrubland or coppice which he had to 
deal with: everyone is in the dark, sure; but everyone is in his proper 
dark; what exactly was the darkness of this person or that one?, What was 
the nature and thickness of the specific fog through which he had to 
make his way and which determined what was for him visible or invis- 
ible, audible or inaudible, and thus, to some extent, expressible or 
impossible, or difficult, to express? 

This was what Sartre himself suggested with his concept of ‘situation’. 
It was what he said in the pages of Ecrire pour son époque | Writing for 
Your Age| in which he defined a period by its ‘carnal and living density’, 
and in which he explained that subjects live their period ‘blindly, in rage, 
fear, enthusiasm’.' Isn’t it reasonable, then, and fair, to apply to Sartre 
himself, the second Sartre, and among the texts of this second Sartre 
those which belong to his Stalinist period properly speaking, this emi- 
nently Sartrean principle? These texts can and must be condemned. It can 
and must be found shocking and revolting that the author of Being and 
Nothingness lent his support to a politics that was the living denial of 
everything he had said and thought until then. But, at the same time as 
we condemn him, and unless we are to set in train the worst of trials — a 
retroactive trial — and unless we are to put into practice the worst form of 
justice — a show trial of thought — we have to try and understand, and if 
we are to understand, we have to try and enter that night, or that shadow, 
which was the real place through which he made his way and where he 
thus lost his way. History or legend? Trying to understand the century, or 
carrying out a witch-hunt? If it’s history we want, we have no choice: it’s 
a matter of urgency that we ask questions first and shoot later, mark time 
and try to reconstruct, in all its extent and density, that fog which has 
lifted, revealing a miraculously clear and open landscape, but one which 
was for the lost traveller a real fog, muffling the outline of things, 
concealing the right paths and so explaining, in part, his errors. There 
is a wisdom of mists. 


Take, for example the rumour that was going round in 1952-3, at the 
start of the Korean War, in which the United States was said to be using 
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germ warfare. We now know that this was false. We know that it was all 
a put-up job of the kind the Soviet services were past masters at and 
which, with the benefit of hindsight, obviously seems comic. But few 
people knew this at the time. Few, at least, would be willing to swear to 
it. To be sure, we don’t have at our disposal a specific history of this 
rumour. We don’t have an exhaustive analysis of the press during those 
weeks and, via this analysis, any precise evaluation of the ravages this 
fable managed to cause among the intelligentsia, the press or the political 
class of the time. But the little we do know indicates that there were 
many, very many, who, like Sartre and before him, fell for it, and firmly 
believed that the Americans were using weapons that only the Nazis had 
employed. This is no excuse. And if there was a man who might have 
been expected to consider this type of rumour with cautious mistrust, if 
there was an intellectual, just one, who one had a right to expect might 
take trouble to verify it, or have it verified, or to get a whole team from 
Les Temps modernes to draw up a file on it and, meanwhile, cool down 
the wild, feverish uproar among the Left, it was Sartre. But that’s how it 
was. This was what he had in mind when he launched himself on his 
violent anti-American campaign. This was exactly what he meant when 
he attacked, with senseless violence, ‘Ridgway the plague’, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American troops in Korea. And we will under- 
stand none of the tone of this anger, we’ll bypass what he really meant 
when he bellowed, in terms which appear retrospectively to be just 
senseless, or inexplicable, or absurd, that America was ‘suffering from 
rabies’, it we forget this compendium of madness and thus fog that was 
also the madness and fog of the time. Words are also deeds. Rumours are 
also words. There is here a deed which is also a word and a rumour, a 
fog, which no history of ideas can leave out if it really intends to recon- 
struct and evaluate the materiality of a ‘situation’. 


The moral wretchedness of the period. Especially of its political person- 
nel. The quality of French politicians hadn’t been much to speak of in the 
thirties. They had already been the object of an almost universal disap- 
proval which played its part in the mass support that went to commun- 
ism and fascism. But the least one can say is that the political class didn’t 
emerge with much credit from the war, nor, above all, from the Vichy 
episode. What had happened to the dreams of the Resistance? What had 
happened to all those wonderful plans that had been put together in the 
vears of struggle? And how, when people had dreamed of anew Republic 
and, under the aegis of ‘Socialism and Liberty’, drawn up fabulous plans 
for a new constitution in which they laid out the foundations, pell-mell, 
for a new foreign policy, a new currency, a completely new relationship 
between different powers, or a redefinition of the very principles of the 
independence of the judiciary, how — when they had indulged in dreams 
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of a ‘long-term social, ethical, and political perspective for a France 
liberated from the Nazis’* could they be satisfied with that disappointing 
and sometimes wretched regime, one that at all events was so very far 
from what they had hoped for? Promises that had been put on ice. The 
frozen spectre of a star. The red shadow of socialism slowly fading away. 
And, in your belly, the nagging hunger of a dawn whose opportunities 
you haven't managed to seize. Imagine a France whose head of govern- 
ment, Antoine Pinay, was an inefficiently recycled Pétainist. Imagine a 
Republic where you know that the president, René Coty, voted ‘yes’ to 
Vichy in 1940.’ Imagine a timorous, dissembling France, haunted by the 
fear of a ‘Soviet invasion’, already organizing Resistance maquis in 
the ‘cubbyhole of Britanny’ and condemning to five years’ hard labour 
the sailor Henri Martin, for denouncing the war in Indochina. Imagine 
the figure of Mollet and people of his political stripe — the hateful and 
totally demoralizing face presented to a whole generation, and thus to 
Sartre, by that heir of Jaurés, Blum and the Popular Front called Guy 
Mollet, whose entire contribution to the history of the French Left 
consisted in marrying an unbridled Marxist dogmatism and the abject 
cynicism of a politics of pacification to the flame-throwers in Algeria — 
‘Monsieur Mollet has flung himself into betrayal, he’s paddling there at 
his ease, | don’t know anyone else in history who has betrayed so many 
men at once.’ We have to believe Sartre when, relating how, in spring 
1952, he ‘hurried back to Paris’, he says: ‘those sordid puerilities made 
me feel sick’, ‘I had to write or else 'd choke to death’. We have to try 
and grasp that sensation of suffocation and, quite literally, oppressiveness 
that he claims to have experienced at that time and which dictated that 
text — a strange piece, after all — The Communists and Peace. And ’'m 
convinced that this is what we can hear in those breathless pages, choked 
with rage, in which he was later to castigate ‘the stench rising from the 
carcass of the bourgeoisie’ or the ‘hardest of hard men on the soft Left’, 
or ‘the Left’, that ‘carcass’, that ‘great corpse lying belly-up and stinking’. 
This is no excuse. And the shabbiness of the time is even less of an 
explanation of that murderous violence as the other Left, the one he 
initially supported and where, logically, the lost honour of the French 
Left should have taken refuge — the Communist Party — would, when the 
time came, vote full powers to Mollet, endorse the politics of repression 
in Algeria, drop Fernand Yveton, and thus ratify in its turn the essential 
mistakes made by the hardest of hard men on the soft Left... But 
still. ..Such, as I have said, was the climate of the period. Such was its 
moral fog. Such was its darkness, at least the darkness as he perceived it 
and in the midst of which he felt his way, staggering and floundering. 


Violence. The fact that these shabby men were also men of violence, not 
to say assassins and that they had, in Algeria, a formidable stage on 
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which their murderous impulse could play itself out. So let’s look at the 
texts on Fanon. Take another look at these texts which, with the benefit 
of hindsight, seem literally fanatical. Nothing can excuse, again, calling 
for murder. Nothing, no circumstance, can ever attenuate the wrong 
constituted by presenting, in the form of this text, a real bible for 
generations and generations of logical assassins. And there is at least 
one circumstance concerning which I have, with my own eyes, been able 
to observe the concrete effect that could be produced by this type of text 
when it fell into the hands of representatives, or so-called representatives, 
of the true ‘wretched of the earth’. It was at the start of the seventies, in 
the region of Calcutta, at the time when the two Bengals and, further 
south, Kerala had become the theatre of operations of a particularly 
bloody Maoist guerilla war, one of whose specialities was point-blank 
execution, via a bullet in the head, of those called ‘landlords’, who were 
as often as not modest landowners who would have been called, in 
China, ‘moderately poor’. I had gone to meet, on the other side of the 
border, in the maquis of Bangladesh that was his sanctuary, one of the 
two historic leaders of the movement, Mohamed Toha. I remember a 
little man of moderate build, dressed in Western style, like a provincial 
notary. | remember a civil servant of revolution and crime telling me in 
the most natural way possible how, the week before, they had buried 
alive, in quicklime, the executives of the rival movement of Abdul Motin. 
But I remember especially a tall, sick man, probably asthmatic, with 
hollow eyes and shrunken lips, speaking inaudibly and no longer able 
to get around unless he was borne on men’s backs like an African queen 
and spending most of his halts, surrounded by his little guard of Khmers 
Rouges avant la lettre, in an oxygen tent which reminded me irresistibly 
of the one in which witnesses report Frantz Fanon spent the last months 
of his life. Did he know Frantz Fanon? Had he read him? What! I can see 
him sitting up on his little bed of webbing, at the entry of his tent, 
beneath a tree where they put him, I suppose, when he was receiving 
visitors. And life suddenly came back to him, his eyes and his face became 
heated, in a changed, suddenly strong voice, albeit interrupted by garg- 
ling which he patiently waited to subside, without panicking, as if he 
were counting the seconds, in the same way as novice actors, I can see 
him then reciting to me, in an odd English, sometimes barked out, 
sometimes whispered, sometimes, when he sensed that the choking fit 
was about to seize him, accelerated and strangely clucking, whole sen- 
tences from The Wretched of the Earth, then, as | was French, sentences 
from Sartre’s preface — ‘Europe has set its paws on our continents, we 
must slash them until she withdraws them...’; or, “To kill a European is 
to kill two birds with one stone, etc., etc.’ Sartre, the great Sartre, the 
author of Nausea or Saint Genet being spewed out, in the solitude of 
the Bengal jungle, by this foul mouth, this morbund but impassioned 
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assassin, dreaming of fantastic acts of butchery — derisory, isn’t it? Yes, of 
course. Wretched and derisory. Except that we can’t just leave it at that. 
We can’t always reduce a text to its effects, even if they are attested. The 
trial, if trial there must be, will be fair only if we are also able to 
understand this text as a senseless response to the senseless situation of 
France at the height of the Algerian War.’ People talk of one million 
deaths. Two million people displaced. People talk of dreadful tortures. 
The French Republic, one generation after Nazism, restored emergency 
legislation and reinvented rounding-up camps which, rightly or wrongly, 
recall the concentration camps. Not to mention the hundreds of bodies 
thrown into the Seine on 17 October 1961 in circumstances which, thirty 
years later, still haven't been cleared up but which, it must be admitted, 
might well at the time have impressed themselves on people’s minds. It 
was to all this that Sartre was responding. It was to this real violence that 
the verbal violence of his preface was a response. It is literally impossible 
to hear these words if we don’t try to remember or imagine, as a 
background noise, the last cries of those drowned on 22 October, the 
grunting of the police laying about with batons, the how! of the tortured 
in the djebels, the throaty laughter of the torturers — just as much as the 
voice of Mohamed Toha. 


Marxism. For us, the cause 1s an open and shut case. For us, the children 
of the century now ended, the witnesses or clerks of its bloody balance- 
sheet, for us who now have at our disposal all the pieces of that macabre 
account, the time of illusion is, fortunately, over. Stalin was already in 
Lenin. Lenin was already in Marx. And, far from being a thought of 
insubordination or disorder, far from exhorting men to rise up against 
their masters and their gods, far from deserving to be condemned, in 
short, as the main anti-Marxist thinkers (the followers of Aron, in fact) 
have Jong claimed, because it preached revolt and because it said: ‘You 
are right to rebel, it is always right to rebel,’ Marxist thought had to be 
and has to be condemned because it preaches precisely the opposite: ‘It is 
always right to submit, here is a new reason, here are a thousand good 
new reasons to accept the knout, the jails, the terror, and the dead love of 
the masters’ — for the reason that no one has ever invented a better way, 
ever since the invention of the concept by La Boétie, to instil in men’s 
hearts the machinery of ‘voluntary servitude’. But Sartre, again? What 
exactly was in Sartre’s mind when he became a Marxist? What back- 
ground noise, again, do we need to take into account, against which his 
becoming Marxist could make itself clearly heard? Was he thinking in 
terms of the subject or the group? History or the present state of capital- 
ism? Was it a revolutionary Marxism or a Marxism of management? 
Pessimistic or optimistic? A matter of keeping your hands clean or getting 
them dirty? Did he want, with Marx, to exhort the people to rise up, or 
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to bring about peace? What is a matter of rebellion or discipline? A way 
of rediscovering the famous ‘essence of Man’, or of bringing into line 
those filthy beasts otherwise known as concrete men? Did Marx come to 
occupy the place of Bergson or of Husserl? Or of Heidegger? Following 
the rediscovery of Hegel? Open questions. Hazy questions. The haze of 
Sartre’s Marxism. 


Finally, the revolutionary idea. The real problem, as we now know, is the 
very idea of revolution. And if there is any lesson to be learnt from the 
twentieth century, if there is a heritage that deserves to remain fixed in 
people’s memories and which means that the century was not altogether 
a wasted century, it is the decline and then the shipwreck of the revolu- 
tionary idea. Now how exactly did things come about? How, if we focus 
on the history — not the ideal, or fantasy, or doctored history, but the real 
history of contemporary ideas — did the disenchantment concretely come 
about? There were many ways, no doubt, of experiencing this disen- 
chantment, this decline. And there were above all some outstanding 
minds who never had to experience it in the first place because they 
had never been seduced — there were crowds of people, including intel- 
lectuals, who didn’t have to burn the idol because they had never wor- 
shipped it. But the others? Those who were born into history by means of 
this history? The adepts of the tribe which learnt to think, almost to 
speak, in a language dominated by the memory of 1789, the mythologies 
ot progressivism, the idea of changing mankind, the Socialist dream, the 
brighter future, Saint-Just, Che Guevara? For all those, for the adepts of 
that Esperanto, for all those who, more or less consciously, belonged to 
that political language in the same way you belong to a country, or a 
childhood, for those who could trace their birth to this moment (and you 
don’t choose your place of political birth any more than your real place 
of birth; you can, as in the latter case, drive away its unhealthy fogs, 
break the spell of its disastrous sticky grasp on you, but you can never 
choose it...), for all those, that is, who came to political self-expression 
at this time, this great lesson taught us by the century — the idea that the 
revelutionary ideal is a criminal and barbaric ideal — didn’t fall from the 
sky. It was linked to a major event. It was the result, more precisely, of 
that double event constituted by the two twin revolutions, the Chinese 
and then the Cambodian revolution. Here were people who said, ‘All 
revolutionaries before us got it wrong; they revolutionized the system of 
productive forces; sometimes that of the relations of production; some- 
times even the structure of State power with its array of privileges and 
abuses; but the real sources of misery, the real reasons which lead one 
man to submit to another were rooted much more deeply in hearts and 
bodies, since it was the system of their desire, the structure of the 
languages we speak, the way in which they occupy space and the fact 
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that, for instance, towns are separated out from the countryside or 
manual labour from intellectual labour; this ultimate driving force of 
servitude, these real bases of the old world, are things which no revolu- 
tionary before us had been able or dared to attack; we are the first to do 
so; we are the first not to stop halfway; and we are doing so by emptying 
the towns, regulating marriage and sexuality, reforming the Chinese and 
Cambodian languages, setting up camp, each time, on the far side of 
history.’ And here were men who, saying and above all doing this, here 
were men who, attempting the first radical and, as it were, chemically 
pure revolution in the history of humanity, were producing the proof that 
it was here that the shoe pinched, here that the worst happened — here 
was a revolution which, in so far as it ‘broke in half the history of the 
world’, as the Chinese slogans put it, gave birth to a barbarity without 
precedent since Hitler. It was possible — you just needed the courage! — to 
track down the sources of misery in the dark depths of men’s souls. But 
far from this operation being liberating, far from it allowing humanity to 
enter the realm of prosperity and well-being, it thrust it, on the contrary, 
into the blackest pit of hell — thereby establishing the law, almost the 
theorem, that is one more of the real things we can learn from the 
twentieth century: the most barbaric revolutions are not the failed revo- 
lutions, but the revolutions brought to completion; the more successful a 
revolution, the more deadly and criminal it is.... In short, Sartre, by 
definition, knew none of all that. None of the contemporaries of Sartre 
had the slightest idea of this problematic, or had any access to this living 
proof, the only one that is really effective, of the intrinsic harmfulness of 
the very idea of revolution. The left-wing intelligentsia, at the time, 
was divided between the optimists who judged the revolution to be 
possible and the sceptics who judged it to be impossible. Or between 
feverish temperaments, inclined to think that it was imminent, and 
sluggish temperaments, who thought it, or hoped it was, distant, still 
extremely far off in time. Or else between those who, like Garaudy and, 
alas, Sartre, thought that the USSR was on the road to socialism and 
those who, like the Trotskyists or the neo-Trotskyists of ‘Socialism or 
Barbarity’, judged that the revolution in the USSR had been betrayed, 
diverted, and that it had to be put back on course, in other ways, in other 
places, if it were to be saved. Or again between Simone de Beauvoir who 
said, we are certain of nothing; but there can be no doubt that the 
revolution is happening, that in Moscow and, before long, in Cuba, the 
bases of a regime are being laid that will ‘bring to an immense mass of 
men an improvement in their lot’, and it is by the criterion of this ‘end 
being pursued’, of this ‘meaning’, of this ‘reason’, that we should judge, 
and accept, ‘the proportion of criminal violence endorsed by Stalinist 
politics’ - and Camus on the other side, who replied: ‘Doubtless the 
revolution is possible; perhaps a classless society, and thus a happy one, 
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will finally come into being one day; but I’m not sure of it; nor am I sure 
of when it will happen; consequently, while in a state of doubt, | will 
refuse to accept the gigantic sacrifices that, in the name of this simple 
prospect, you are claiming to impose on us.” But the real question, that of 
knowing whether the very principle of revolution was good, whether the 
very idea of changing mankind, of starting its history all over again on a 
sort of blank page, was, or was not, a felicitous idea, the real debate 
consisting of asking oneself not so much whether the revolution was 
possible or imminent, but whether it was quite simply desirable and 
whether it didn’t bring with it a necessary and terrible barbarity — all 
this was something that no one, or almost no one, envisaged, since for 
this to happen, the last doubts had to be removed: at least one revolution 
had to be taken right to the end of the project of emancipation, and, in 
the eyes of its ghosts, the absolute proof had to be discerned that it was 
precisely here, at this extremity experienced at first hand, that the worst 
began. At the end of the day, the night. At the end of the dream of 
emancipation, the mass graves. This is the moral of those two ‘cultural’, 
and thus ‘radical’ revolutions, the Chinese and Cambodian revolutions. 
It is the sound, the stench, that we carry in our heads. But Sartre? And the 
Sartreans? And that whole period? 


On the status of the truth in the life of ideas 


So let’s suppose a history of ideas that is careful to restore fog in the place 
of the clarity of hindsight. 

Let’s suppose that the night through which Sartre, Beauvoir, Merleau- 
Ponty and Jeanson all had to make, and lose, their way has been de- 
scribed. 

There remains another illusion, more difficult to dispel, more ten- 
acious, concerning not so much the structure of the world as that of the 
subject erring and straying in it. 

We behave as if being a subject were a simple adventure. 

We behave as if producing statements and, within those statements, 
distinguishing between true and false statements, were self-evident. 

We narrate the adventure of Sartre, or the adventure of Aragon, or any 
other of those fog-bound intellectual adventures, as if we were taking 
part in a gigantic game, or match, of truth and error — we applaud, we 
howl, we boo, we hand out good points and bad points, we stamp our 
feet, we shout to this one that he’s getting close, to another that he’s miles 
away, sometimes we get into the story, we move into the arena, we 
mingle with the characters, we become heated as they do, we accompany 
them, we transform them into bit players or puppets in our Own inner 
theatre. 
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In short, we recount this history in the most pertect ignorance not so 
much of the fog but of the souls lost in it and of what happens in a soul 
which is seeking the truth and straying from its path. 


Theorem of Spinoza The ‘wise man’, like the ‘ignorant man’, sges the 
sun ‘as big as his fist’. He has one ‘true idea’ more; he does not have a 
‘false idea’ less. He forms an adequate idea of the form of the sun; but 
this does not prevent his body and thus his soul from continuing to be 
affected, albeit in another relationship, by the presence, and by the 
image, of that other body which is the sun. The subject is finite. The 
faculties linked to the empirical nature of his own body are infirm. His 
faculty of knowing is limited, and not proportionate to his infinite will, 
being indexed on his facticity as a material being. The wise man knows 
more about the laws of physics or the mechanics of the heavens — he is no 
better armed, for all that, against the seductiveness of an illusion which 
makes him see ‘200 feet away’ what is an ‘infinite’ distance away.... 
Well, the same is true of the philosopher. He can have as much talent as 
you like. Once he leaves his study, he becomes an ordinary man again, 
subject to illusions, images, mirages, hallucinations, chimeras and also 
passions that he shares with his fellow-men. He can know all there is to 
be known about death and yet still fear tt. He can know all there is to be 
known about neurosis and yet be a victim of it. He can know better than 
anyone not only the laws of astronomy but the history of dictatorships, 
or rebellions, or rebellions which degenerate into dictatorships. This 
knowledge will be of little help when he is assailed by the simple passions 
which generate rebellions, or allow them to degenerate, or fuel the 
support men give to the dictatorships these passions have engendered. 
Why have so many great minds said so many stupid things about the 
‘new man’ in Cuba, or China, or the USSR? Because, at the wellspring of 
stupidity is passion. Because, prior to error, unrelated to that ‘defect in 
our way of behaving’, that provisional ‘darkening’ of judgement, that 
‘contusion’ which Descartes saw as the source of bad judgement, there is 
that passion for the new in general and for the new man in particular. 
Because, at the source of the most sophisticated ideological choices, 
before the great follies, identitied or not, which allow us to say of 
intellectuals that they made a ‘mistake’, we find simple feelings, which 
are like the secret breeze-blocks of their constructions and which they 
share with non-intellectuals on exactly the same level as the ineradicable 
feeling that we are seeing a sun as big as our fist. This, then, is the 
attraction of the new man. It’s the fascination for the tabula rasa, or 
the new start. It’s the cult of strength, the love of purity, the idea that 
innocence is desirable, and harmony, and transparency, and a society 
completely pacified, without quarrels or conflicts. And youth... Ah! 
youth... Why shouldn’t the intellectual also yield, like anyone, to this 
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fascination with youth? Why shouldn’t he go so far as to say, like 
everyone, that youth is the future of the world? Why, despite knowing 
that a prejudice for youth has always been in cahoots with every kind of 
fascism and communism,’ should he resist better than anyone else the 
irresistible attraction this prejudice exerts? These passions are the prime 
numbers of political reason. They are, so to speak, its black alphabet. Its 
true principles. Its infra-political and thus inexhaustible sources. Let’s 
imagine that every kind of totalitarianism, fundamentalism and fascism 
were to disappear officially from the space of public debate. Let’s imagine 
that they become the object of total, radical, universal disapproval. They 
will be reborn the very same moment that a crowd, out of despair or 
faith, once more begins to nurse the sweet dream of a pure, transparent, 
young, etc. society; and at the head of, or tagging along atter, this crowd, 
nursing the same terrible and innocent dream, there will be, as always, 
intellectuals who — either because they have forgotten the lessons of 
history, or because it has never been enough for reason to triumph over 
passion, to make fine adjustments in the principles of his or her under- 
standing or the rules for the direction of his or her mind — will theorize 
these outbursts and will thus fall into error. 


Theorem of Nietzsche (or of Merleau-Ponty) There isn’t one truth 
but many. An irreducible plurality of truths.* And even if this could be 
remedied, even if, worried by this perspectivism and the relativism it can 
imply, one formulates — as did Sartre in his debate with Merleau (‘... 
I have always thought, and still think, that the Truth is one.... Merleau- 
Ponty, on the other hand, found his security in the multiplicity of per- 
spectives...’’) — the hypothesis of a truth shining in the distance, on the 
horizon of our ignorance and somehow guiding the steps of the lost 
traveller, we would still have to confront two difficulties. First, this 
truth would continue to be said, like being, in various senses; there 
would be just as much, not exactly sense, but rather access to this truth 
as there are thinking subjects, bodies in a position to think, moments; 
man, every man, and also every intellectual would be, as the Sophists 
said, the measure of this truth, and there would never be, anywhere, 
a final tribunal of truth supposedly able to impose itself on everyone, to 
fulminate against the deviant and punish, without risk of error, the 
mistakes made by this man or that. Secondly, the Truth would be 
a horizon, yes; an idea; perhaps even, if you insist, a rule for the direction 
of the mind; but in the fashion of a fiction, or an inaccessible mirage, ora 
being of reason — certainly not of a disputed good, a place to occupy, or 
a source secured and mastered: ah! how simple things would be if there 
were, instead of those affected bodies, masters of truth devoted to 
the simple and serene contemplation of the truth! How quickly and 
efficiently everything would move along if instead of this plurality, this 
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equivocity of a truth which never reveals itself in all its majesty, a truth 
could impose itself, a single truth, hidden from the eyes of the vulgar, 
difficult to bring to light, but all the same, we'll get there, we are 
harnessing ourselves to the task, it’s the job of intellectuals to listen out 
for it, they are the seekers after the gold of time, the raiders of the Idst ark 
of truth. So, Nietzsche — but also Kant. Kant, not so much with Sade, but 
with the author of The Genealogy of Morals, the Greek Sophists and also 
the ‘Merleau-Ponty’ of Sartre. Could you ever have imagined it? Well, 
yes. Intellectuals make mistakes because the truth is not ‘one’, because it 
cannot be ‘all’ said and because it is, basically, ‘not of this world’. 
Intellectuals lose their way because the path to truth is an uncertain 
path, without signposts or exits, on which, according to Protagoras, 
‘there is no superiority in wisdom, either of one individual over another, 
or of one city over another’, and on which, in the words of Gorgias, 
another of the Sophists who play a part in the dialogues of Plato and were 
admired by Nietzsche, no one can pride themselves, a priori, on ‘knowing 
more than others’ about the ‘distance’ of truth.'” Sartre, at bottom, could 
say: | made a mistake because ‘universals’ don’t exist and are merely 
particular cases of the particular.'! What I say — preserving his words but 
neither his relativism nor his situationism — 1s: he made a mistake because 
universals do exist, but far away, in an irreducible and unattainable 
transcendence — he made a mistake, he never stopped making mistakes, 
because the truth about Castro and Castro’s doctrine, or about the ends 
and means of decolonization, or even about the legittmacy, in 1961, of an 
appeal to support the FLN which could appear, at the time, as an anti- 
patriotic gesture or even an act of treason, was not a revealed truth but 
the object of a debate, of a free confrontation of positions, and thus a 
battle of opinions with an issue as uncertain as that of all democratic 
battles. Let’s forget Sartre. Were they so sure, after all, that they were 
absolutely not mistaken, those who, at the start of the eighties, defended 
the Afghan people, radical Islamicists included, against the occupation of 
its country by the Red Army? Were we sure of being absolutely right 
when we took cognizance, fifteen years later, of the desire for secession of 
the peoples composing the former Yugoslavia and — in the name of 
respect for human rights and first and foremost a person’s right not to 
be massacred — ratified what could also appear as an awakening of 
nations on the marches of two empires that were cosmopolitanism itself? 
We were sure of nothing. We experienced truth as an adventure, not as an 
equation. But we'd do it all again if we had to — the same perplexity, the 
same faith, the same tranquil assurance that we had to take the risk of 
making a mistake. 


Theorem of Socrates (or of Heidegger) This is the correlate of the 
preceding one. ‘Fine ts the risk and great the hope,’ said Socrates. And 
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Heidegger: ‘Who thinks greatly must err greatly.’ What this third the- 
orem says is that there is, obviously, a greater chance of making a mistake 
when you tempt fate than when you follow the way of the world, when 
you take risks in thought than when you avoid them or ward them off, 
when you play for high stakes than when you don’t play at all, when you 
expose yourself than when you conform, when you bet on a hope than 
when you content yourself with stockpiling what you have learnt from 
experience and Jife’s wisdom — when you think, in a word, than when you 
don’t think. What it also says is that thought, real thought, isn’t a state 
but a process, not a stasis but a movement, and that the real marches 
along the way are, as the Sophists said long ago, the dangerous marches 
that stray from the beaten track, subject to chance and for this very 
reason subject to erring in the double sense of adventure and error, of 
vague ambling and losing your way — the two being linked like the two 
sides of the same coin. Thought is a path, yes. And thus, if we remember 
the etymology, a meth-od (Greek: bodos = path, road). And an ex-odus, 
And thus a doubtful road down which to make your way, strewn with 
traps and with side roads leading off it, sometimes holding your course, 
sometimes losing it and straying off, forward march, backward march, 
march till you drop, and it’s night again, always night, no way of getting 
out of this night and all the times you will lose your way in it! ’'m not 
trying, as you will have guessed, to excuse Sartre. Nor, even less, Hei- 
degger. But a great thinker is always an adventure in thought. Action, 
when it is indexed on one of these adventures, is an inevitable vagary, a 
leap into the incalculable, a trial, a throw of the dice which never 
abolishes either chance or the risk of ending up going nowhere and 
getting lost. And this adventure 1s all the more tormented, more of a 
bumpy ride, and more tragic, the more the period is too, and the more the 
thinker tries to live up to the torment and the storm. “The generation to 
which I belong is tumultuous,’ says Bataille in his preface to Literature 
and Evil. ‘At no period has historical experience weighed so heavily on 
idéas, adds Levinas at the beginning of Difficult Freedont. And Debord, 
later on, in I” girum: ‘This is how, little by little, a new period caught fire, 
with blazes which none of those living now will see the end of.’ And 
Sartre himself, in spite of the “warm breeze’ which allegedly blew over the 
friendly debates which set him, in the immediate post-war years, against 
Merleau-Ponty and several others: the ‘swell’ which, in those years, 
‘banged our skulls together and, the minute after, swept each of us to 
the antipodes of the other’... You can of course choose to shelter from 
the swell. You can put down anchor in the terra firma of common sense, 
prudence, knowledge. You can prefer the more peaceful, less disrupted 
voyage of someone like Aron. Or you can follow a philosophy which, 
like the owl of Minerva, never takes wing before nightfall and before the 
fires of the event have already been extinguished. But you can, on the 
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contrary, choose the storms rather than the lull. You can, like Saint Paul, 
try to follow thinkers in ‘the tempests, the shipwrecks, the troubles of 
all sorts’ that are the price to pay for more daring sea voyages. You can, 
in other terms, try to follow closely that adventure of thought 
which bears the name of Sartre and which carries along with it, like all 
the main adventures of thought, the best and the worst — the most 
extreme lucidity, honour, generosity, courage, and then, suddenly, with- 
out any forewarning, odious cop-outs, extreme compromises, blindness: 
Castro and anti-Castro; the instinctive rejection of collaborationist ideas 
and a tendency to fall into the traps of Soviet apologetics; total, uncon- 
ditional fidelity to Israel and the texts of the Cause du peuple period; and 
it’s impossible, of course, to sort them out; impossible to take the good 
and leave the bad; it’s all or nothing; Hobson’s choice; the Sartrean 
revolution isn’t always a monolith bur, like all revolutions of thought 
and writing, it’s an ambiguous adventure. Was it better to be wrong with 
Sartre than right with Aron? No, of course not. But it was necessary, and 
still is, to resign yourself to the element of ambiguity inherent in every 
powerful thought. It was necessary, and still is, as indeed did Aron 
himself in his [troduction to the Philosopby of History, to admit that 
error is inevitable as soon as the dice of thought are really thrown. 


Second theorem of Spinoza The madman too can say at noon that it Is 
broad daylight. The madman and the reasonable man can make the same 
remark, produce the same utterance, they can come together in an 
apparently identical discourse. This doesn’t mean that they are saying 
the same thing or that they can be seen as singing from the same hymn- 
sheet of truth. An example: Aron and Sartre, precisely. The two ‘little 
friends’ spent their lives diverging from one another. From the day Aron 
lett Les Temps modernes, they agreed on almost nothing. Except along 
comes the Algerian War, and they apparently find themselves both agree- 
ing to condemn France and wishing for the independence of its colony. 
But did they really agree? And can we really say, just like that, without 
further ado: ‘Sartre and Aron were in agreement... Sartre and Aron — it 
would do no harm just this once — found themselves in the same posi- 
tion...Sartre and Aron, as they would do on one further occasion, 
twenty years later, on the steps of the Elysée, at the time of the Vietnam- 
ese boat people, consenting, given the urgency of the situation, to turn 
the storm into a lull, or vice versa...’? That’s just what we can’t say. For 
there was a superficial agreement, no doubt. There was the on the face of 
it value of the speeches and the fact that, if you consider their faces alone, 
the same words were uttered. But, if you listen just a little bit more 
closely, if you scratch just a little at the upper layer of what was said, 
you notice that the meaning given to their words was almost the oppos- 
ite. Aron was for independence, it’s true. But he was so for three reasons 
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which not only had nothing to do with Sartre’s but could only seem 
monstrous to the author of the preface to Henri Alleg’s La Question, and 
could not fail to separate the two former fellow-students almost more 
than if they had diverged facially. (1) Independence was inevitable, and 
Aron, the pragmatist, didn’t want to go against the inevitable. Ethics? 
Justice? Was independence more or less just that subjection? These were 
not his concerns; it was never, or almost never, the question he thought it 
proper to ask; his problem was the direction history was taking; inde- 
pendence, he judged, was in line with that direction, and he neither 
would nor could go against independence. (2) War would be waged 
‘reluctantly’, thus ‘without resolution’, and a war waged ‘reluctantly’ 
had little “chance of success’ — the responsibility for the aforesaid war? 
The sufferings it led to? Its style? Torture? Are there just and unjust wars? 
Again, none ot this was Aron’s business; had he been certain of the 
‘outcome’, had he not doubted the ‘success’ of the operations designed 
to reimpose peace, had he felt more the morale of both the troops and the 
civilian population, he would have revised his position and resigned 
himself to seeing the war waged to the end, and won; meanwhile, when 
the scandal of the appeal of the 121 signatories broke out, it was the 
suitcase-carriers for whom, in an article significantly entitled ‘De la 
trahison’ [‘On Treason’], he reserved his most barbed comments.! (3) 
The ‘rates of demographic growth’ were, ‘on the two sides of the Medi- 
terranean’, too ‘different’ for (Aron’s words again) ‘these peoples of 
different race and religion to be fractions of the same community’: 
what did he mean by this? In what way would the difference of ‘rates 
of demographic growth’ constitute an argument in favour of independ- 
ence? And what a strange philosophy it was which decreed that a 
community composed of ‘peoples of different race and religion’ was 
not viable! This was not, at all events, the philosophy of Sartre; these 
were neither his words nor his concepts; and, from the point of view of 
the concept, in the order of principles and metaphysical systems, he 
could, all things considered, be seen as almost closer to those supporters 
of French Algeria who, like the ex-member of the Committee of Vigilance 
of Anti-Fascist Intellectuals, Jacques Soustelle, at the time criticized Aron 
for grovelling ‘before the Moloch of historical inevitability’, and who 
spoke out for a greater France, ‘universalist’ and ‘cosmopolitan’, pre- 
pared to take chances, able to give to the Muslim and Arabic French 
populations the same rights as to the inhabitants of metropolitan France. 
But, it may be objected, wasn’t Soustelle one of the bosses of the terrorist 
Organisation Armée Secréte? Wasn’t he the ally — worse, the leader — of 
those who, on two occasions, in 1961 and 1962, carried out bomb 
attacks on Sartre’s flat or his office, as well as those of several others? 
Indeed he was; but this is the way the history of thought goes, this is the 
rhythm and the specific temporality of its themes — that one can be, in 
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thought (and when IJ say ‘in thought’ I mean that quite particular famil- 
iarity which arises from the fact of speaking a same language — of cutting 
out of the same linguistic cloth and articulating in the same syntax, 
statements that might quite possibly diverge) closer to an enemy than 
to an ally. Who was the madman in this affair? Who was wrong in 
saying, at noon, that it was broad daylight? Everyone will make their 
own choice. Or bet on their own number. What is certain is that you can 
be wrong while telling the truth. Or, conversely, be telling the truth even 
while uttering what is literally a counter-truth. 


Theorem of Canguilbem The theory, taken over from Bachelard, of 
rectified errors that are the necessary road to truth, its pre-condition, 
the inevitable way in which access to it is gained. Positivism Had spoken 
of the ‘eternity’ of the true. Husserl expressed it as the ‘omnitemporality’ 
of truth. And there are other, more modern ways of putting it: ‘epistemo- 
logical break’ separating, once and for all, prehistory (that is, error) from 
science (that 1s, truth). To which Canguilhem and Bachelard — neither of 
whom, contrary to the legend, spoke of an ‘epistemological break’ ~ 
reply: there is a history of the sciences; so truth, in the sciences, has a 
historicity; so there is, if not a continuity, at least a path which, however 
winding, or even indiscernible or invisible, leads trom error to truth; so 
there is no truth which, in the proper sense of the term, does not pass 
through errors; and so not to err at all, to claim to be following a route 
which is not in any way a form of erring, would be to turn your back on 
the path travelled by knowledge and to condemn yourself thereby to not 
attaining the truth at all. This is true of the sciences. It is true, says 
Canguilhem, when what is at issue is producing the concept of ‘reflex’, 
cellular theory or the concept of ‘negative mass’. But in politics? Who 
says that the same rules have to apply in politics as in the sciences? 
Nobody says it. And I can see the nature of the illusion — broadly 
speaking, the ‘positivist’ illusion — which, from the way truth operates 
in biology or physics, would lead us to conclude that the same way 
should prevail in the affairs of the State. But illusion for illusion, we 
have to choose. For the other solution is, in this case, the idea — which is 
also an illusion, and quite some illusion! — of a transcendent truth, 
obeying the law of all or nothing, independent of the law of historicity 
and thus of all debate and imposing itself, when it occurs, with the rigour 
of a revealed idea or a Platonic Idea. Personally, I prefer the first illusion. 
I preter the positivist risk to that of a truth outside history. I will wager, in 
the final analysis, on a truth which, because it is never given, because it is 
an object of public or private debate, because it can’t impose itself 
without first having been debated at length and in depth, obeys a logic 
which isn’t fundamentally different from that of the progressive refine- 
ment prevailing in the sciences. This, in any case, was Sartre’s view. And 
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this is the meaning of that fragment of conversation in which he, who 
had taken so little trouble to justify his errings and strayings or to 
criticize himself, replied to Contat when asked about the precocious 
anti-Stalinism of ‘Socialism or Barbarity’, and in particular of Claude 
Lefort: “Truths have “become” true and what counts is the path leading 
to them, the labour you carry out on yourself and with others to reach it — 
without this labour, a truth can be merely a true error.’!’ This idea of 
truths which have ‘become’ true often returned in his work. It recurred, 
in particular, in his essay on Gide, in relation to the becoming-atheist of 
the author of Corydon. And what it meant was this: error is history, and 
thus the very movement of the truth; for the truth to come into being, we 
need what Hegel called ‘the labour, the pain, and the patience of the 
negative’; without this patience, without this pain, without this error- 
strewn ‘itinerary’ towards the truth, without this ‘slow maturing’ of a 
truth which, like Gide’s atheism, was ‘slowly conquered, and came to 
crown half a century’s questing’, in short, without this ‘succession of 
necessary errors which correct themselves or each other, of partial views 
which complete and broaden each other’, there is no truth — or else, yes, a 
truth perhaps, but it will still be that of Spinoza’s madman saying by 
chance that it is broad daylight at noon. 


Exactly, the theorem of Hegel This is the radicalized version of the 
preceding one. Truth never has an ‘end’, says the author of the Phenom- 
enology of Spirit. It is never a ‘result’, It is a very long and complex 
movement in which a ‘true’ which is no longer ‘subject’ but ‘substance’ 
emerges from itself, reconquers itself in its other, and, reflecting itself 
both in itself and in the being-other, becomes a living truth, rich with its 
overcome alterities, concrete. The result is that forgetting these ‘alter- 
ities’, pretending to thrust them back into some prehistory of consum- 
mated knowledge so as to concentrate simply on the ‘ends’ and ‘results’, 
trying, in a word, to ‘cleanse’ the truth by draining it of that unwelcome 
suppuratien which is the mark mit of its long passage through the realm 
of error, and thus to rewrite the biography of the seeker after truth in an 
attempt to efface, as in the case of an old bandit, at the eleventh hour, the 
traces left by that inevitable compromise with approximation and coun- 
ter-truth, is a procedure to be consigned among ‘the inventions designed 
to go round about the thing itself’ — it’s a practice which, combining ‘the 
appearance of rigour and the efforts deployed to reach it’ with the fact 
that, from another point of view, ‘you dispense completely with these 
efforts’,'* leaves us with mere rags and tatters, an abstraction, in Hegel’s 
words a ‘corpse-like’ truth. Error, in other words, isn’t simply the road to 
the true. It isn’t simply that stage which you go through and overcome, 
which the true once fully achieved could gaze back on with complacency 
or sympathy but with a sense of detachment from it. It isn’t even that 
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happy fault, that positive and fertile error without which, as in psycho- 
analytic treatment, the labour of the word would have been interrupted 
and would thereby have interrupted, too, the labour of truth. No. The 
error is there. Still there. It adheres to the true. It has incorporated itself 
in the body of the true. There is a becoming-true of the true which has 
not only ‘passed’ through errors but eternalizes them, preserves them, 
inscribes them in the very flesh of the true, and makes this flesh into 
something more than the flesh of a corpse. A truth forgetful of its errors is 
a bloodless truth. A truth dissociated from its Jong ‘unfolding’ in the 
realm of error is a disincarnate truth. A truth which, once produced, 
thinks it can fortify itself by erasing, on the very body of its utterance, all 
trace of the errors it has had to cross through and surmount, would fead 
to the opposite result and would lose the weight, the density and the 
depth which give it its authority. Sartre, here again, provided us with two 
examples. In explicit closeness to Hegel, he mentions two particularly 
flagrant cases of that fateful disincarnation. First, Gide: that tamous 
‘atheism’, if he had ‘decided on it abstractly, at the age of twenty’, 
would have been, he says, quite simply ‘false’? since abstract. But 
secondly, and most important, was the Khrushchev report to which he 
returned, fourteen years later, in his preface to the book by Antonin 
Lichm, Three Generations,'> in which he sets out to explain why he 
had at first greeted it with such great reticence: it was ‘true’, he says, ‘that 
Stalin had ordered massacres, transformed the country of the Socialist 
revolution into a police State’; but this truth, because it was ‘granted’, 
because it fell on the heads of the Soviets like a ‘cudgel blow’ or like ‘a 
thunderbolt’, because it was accompanied by none of the ‘analyses’ or the 
‘attempts at interpretation’ which constituted its ‘historicity’ and which 
had meant that, at least in the heads of those divulging it, it had ‘become’ 
what it was, in short because it presented itself as a revealed truth, 
springing fully armed from Khrushchev’s brain and not saying a word 
about that long shared error that Stalinism had been, was only — however 
‘true’ it might be — ‘a lie corroborated by the facts’, and could therefore 
appear as the manoeuvre of a cunning individual, or a clan of cunning 
individuals, less concerned to produce the ‘true’ than to give a new basis 
to a shaken ‘power’ and basing this new power on the ‘elimination of 
a cumbersome dead man just as the former power had eliminated the 
living’.... Let’s ignore the evident quotient of bad faith here. Let’s ignore 
the pretty unappealing whiff of an a posteriori reconstruction of what 
was originally a mistaken reflex. Nothing, no casuistry, will efface 
the bare fact of having begun by regretting, yes regretting, the very 
publication of the Khrushchev report. That said, the line of reasoning 
does have its own logic. It’s true that a truth without instructions for use 
can be nothing more than a dogma or an authoritarian pronouncement. 
It’s true that there are living truths, and dead truths and the best way 
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of making truth die is to rewrite its text so as to efface its groping 
tentativeness. It’s true that the idea of a truth without error has no 
more meaning than that of a body without an antibody, of a same 
without an other, of an exchange without alterity or a light which does 
not cast a shade. 


Theorem of Sartre, finally Yd like to come back to Sartre’s words on 
‘Socialism or Barbarity’. I'd like to come back to that strange moment of 
spoken philosophy, much longer than just the words quoted, in which we 
see the old philosopher putting up a struggle when confronted with that 
fragment of the past that Contat was waving under his nose. Why did 
you engage in this polemic with ‘Socialism or Barbarity’? he insists. Why, 
since you've told us that you moved towards the Communists for want of 
anything better and that if ‘a Leftist movement’ had existed ‘after the 
war’ you would have ‘joined up straightaway’, why didn’t you negotiate 
with ‘Socialism or Barbarity’? Wasn’t Lefort to some extent right, after 
all? Aren’t you yourself wrong, today, in refusing to admit at last that he 
and his friends ‘weren’t as wrong as all that’? Your famous ‘libertarian 
socialism’, for instance... This libertarian socialism ‘which you are again 
appealing to’ surely found itself, on reflection, ‘rather on their side than 
on yours’? You can sense Sartre’s discomfort. You can sense, faced with 
the tenacity of Contat, the irritation of the man who, it’s true, never 
much liked the exercise of self-criticism. But it’s also true that he didn’t 
hate it either. He habitually expressed the regrets people were looking for, 
because the act of regretting had, on principle, no significance for him. 
But on this occasion, no, he refused to give way. He yielded nothing. You 
sense that he’d rather die than back down, to the slightest degree, from 
his former position. You also sense the bitterness, even a slight prick of 
jealousy which, indeed, is quite unlike him, when Contat ventures to say: 
all the same... Lefort...didn’t he, Lefort, enable people like Cohn- 
Bendit or Pierre Victor to gain lots of time...? You sense the rancour 
toe. You sense, when Sartre grumbles that ‘Socialism or Barbarity’ was 
merely a ‘coterie’, or ‘a little nothing!’, the echo of something like 
resentment. And when he finally explodes, saying that Lefort’s ideas 
may, in today’s light, ‘appear to be more correct than the ones I formu- 
lated in 1952’, but that ‘they weren’t then’, and if they weren’t, it was 
‘because their position was a false one’, you can hardly stop yourself 
exclaiming (and it’s roughly what Contat says): ‘There we have it! the 
phrase that hits home! You were wrong to be right and I was right to be 
wrong...you’re intellectually wrong because you are politically in a 
minority...from what position was Lefort speaking, eh? From what 
position, and thus from what place, was he expressing himself? And 
whose interests was he serving when he thus objectively placed himself 
in the camp of reaction, counter-revolution, the Hitlero-Trotskyists, 
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etc.2’ The very rhetoric of Stalinism... The very type of discourse which 
was the shame of intellectuals and which one cannot, in hindsight, hear 
again without a shudder... Except that there is, once more, another 
possible way to read this text. Sartre was embarrassed, of course. And 
he obviously shows all the tenacity of the intractable old man whe won't 
admit to his mistakes at any price. And perhaps, after all, that quarrel 
with Lefort had stayed in his memory much more than the polemics with 
Aron, Camus or even Merleau-Ponty, as his great unreconciled quarrel, 
his open wound, his real regret. But he also said, along the way, two or 
three other things, enigmatic, disputable, caught up once more in bad 
faith, but to which we would be wrong to turn a completely deaf ear. 
(1) The people in ‘Socialism or Barbarity’ had not necessarily ‘under- 
stood something which I had not yet understood either’; they ‘hadn’t, for 
instance, gained any greater insight than I had into the secret of Stalin- 
ism; and the real difference between us lay less in the content of what we 
were thinking than in the ‘reasons’ we had for thinking it and the 
‘positions’ we occupied in the political and intellectual war of the 
moment. (2) It’s true that someone like Cohn-Bendit ‘read’ Letort; but 
is Contat so ‘sure’ that having read Lefort helped him to ‘save time’? You 
can, while thinking that you are saving time, in fact be wasting it; 
you can, while thinking that you are wasting time, in fact be saving it; 
and this is exactly what happened to me, Sartre, during the ‘two or three 
years’ that the ‘detour’ of my period as a Communist Party fellow- 
traveller lasted, in which, wasting my time and even, in the view of 
some people, losing my soul, | perhaps built up a stock of information 
that would, when the time came, contribute to my lucidity. (3) Truth — 
see above — is a labour; it is indissociable from the labour you have 
carried out on yourself and with others to formulate its utterances; and 
then the real question you need to ask yourself concerning the polemic 
with ‘Socialism or Barbarity’ and Lefort is less ‘who said what when?’ 
than ‘where were we coming from, what had we been through, what 
darkness, what thick layers of error had we all had to cross before 
formulating our truths?’ Sartre, indisputably, understands the labour of 
the truth as Christians understand the passion of Christ or the Marxists 
that of the proletariat. There is, at the bottom of his conception of the 
historicity of truth, a remnant of that Christian and Protestant prejudice 
which thinks that the light never shines as brightly as when it has crossed 
through night. Nor is there sanctity so pure as when it has plunged into 
the depths of depravity. Nor any glory — that of the Lord, that of men — as 
dazzling as when it has almost been drowned in the abyss of abjection. So 
that the real reproach he lays on Lefort and his followers becomes 
almost: ‘They said the truth, yes; but they knew not what they were 
saving when they said this truth; they had not made enough mistakes to 
know the extent to which their truth was true’ — whereas it wouldn't take 
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much to push him, Sartre, to say: ‘I have been a Communist and a 
Stalinist, I have defended Castro, I have spoken of “genocide” in connec- 
tion with the bombardment of Vietnam, I have written that the freedom 
to criticize was total in the USSR, that the dissidents were liars and the 
Khrushchev report tactless, | have defended dictatorships that were 
indefensible, | have said that an anti-Communist was a dog, I have 
insulted David Rousset and Camus — but it is this very accumulation of 
errors, it is this headlong descent into stupidity and dishonour, it is this 
long familiarity with the beast that enable me, when I dissociate myself 
from them, to know what I’m saying and what I’m talking about when 
I say it.’ But, at the same time...Is it so absurd? Isn’t there a certain 
wisdom in this way of seeing how truth actually works? And isn’t it the 
best way, at all events, of freeing oneself from the myth, either hypocrit- 
ical or inane, of an irresistible and luminous attraction of the true? The 
error of good faith is of all the most unpardonable, said Lacan.'® Sartre, 
at bottom, reverses the formula — and the manoeuvre, this time, is not 
without interest. It’s the truth of good faith which, for him, is unpardon- 
able. And the real reproach he lays on the members of ‘Soctalism or 
Barbarity’ is that they contented themselves, and were continuing to do 
so, with a pure truth, untainted by concessions, not woven and worked 
on by the bad faith or the shadow side within them. I’m caricaturing the 
situation. But not much. For here is the last theorem: truth is never the 
proof or index of itself; you measure the level of truth in truth by the 
quantity of errors it has had to work through, struggle against, overcome 
and, at the very end, preserve; a truth that had spared itself not just this 
working through, but this preservation, a truth that had never trans- 
formed itself into a museum of its own errors and negativities, a truth 
which, in a word, shone only with the radiant positivity of its sovereign 
and achieved truth, would be a vulnerable, defenceless truth, in the same 
sense as a body which has lost its immunity and ts infected by the 
slightest attack of disease — it would be a fragile, puny, literally feeble 
truth, and one, above all, disarmed in the face of the ever-possible 
counter-attack of error. 


Note on the importance of grace in politics 


And yet that isn’t quite right either. 

We cannot rest content with saying that history is a night, a fog, etc., 
and that Sartre and Beauvoir simply got lost in that night. 

We can’t explain everything in virtue of the single principle of the 
opacity of situations, the inevitable fumblings that ensue, and the 
blindness of the subject to its own motives, its actions, or the context 
in which it is operating. 
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And if we can’t do that, if this kind of explanation, in this case and 
others, always seems a bit inadequate and leaves us each time with the 
same feeling of unease and, as in the polemic with Lefort, of bad faith, if 
we sense indeed that none of Sartre’s great errors ~ and the same could be 
said, of course, of the errors of Aragon, or Drieu — is conzpletely apsolved 
by the context used to explain it, if everyone feels, in a word, that Sartre, 
like Drieu, remains in spite of everything deserving of condemnation, the 
reason is that in all situations (or almost all) there are people who, 
precisely, prove the exception to the rule, triumph over that opacity, 
and see things aright. 

Take the sailors of the Ile de Sein, in the first days of the French 
Resistance. 

Take those few men and women who — at a time when not only Drieu, 
but France in its entirety, thought that defeat, collaboration and submis- 
sion to Vichy were inevitable — discreetly, almost silently and with a lack 
of affectation, a feeling that it was obviously the right thing to do, and 
the sense of a duty accomplished, made their way to Stephen’s house, 
then to Carlton Gardens, to join General de Gaulle. 

Take Jacques Mansion, the first agent of Free France to disembark, in 
summer 1940, on the Brittany coast. 

Take Gilbert Renault, also known as Colonel Remy, who abandoned 
wife and children to take to sea, against all reason, and travel to London. 

Take Bourdet, Garreau-Dombasle, Passy, d’Astier de La Vigerie, 
Moulin and so many countless others, notables and ordinary men and 
women, coming from every quarter, obedient members of a great variety 
of faiths, who one fine morning, without anyone really knowing why, 
indeed sometimes without, themselves, being able at the time to say 
why, or wanting to explain their actions, stepped out of the ranks and 
said no. 

But take too the men who already in the twenties, at a time when the 
whole world was greeting the great light rising in the East, at a time when 
a whole section of the ‘liberal’ or ‘bourgeois’ intelligentsia was ecstatic- 
ally hailing this new dawn, at a time when Rolland, Barbusse, Nizan and, 
one day, Sartre, were immolating their own wills and their bourgeois bad 
conscience on the altar of the new proletarian religion, realized that this 
light was that of a terrible blaze and the prelude to nightfall. 

Take Victor Serge, one of the first Bolsheviks, an apologist for war 
communism and Lenin, who soon came to understand, and denounce, 
the mechanisms of the Red Terror: it is midnight in the century! I have 
seen night falling over Moscow and, beyond Moscow, across the world! 
And this magnificent hope, this new morning which I believed in and 
which seemed to me to be the fulfilment of the ‘neither God nor master’ 
of my youth, are no more than a gigantic lie maintained — and this was in 
1929... —by a band of cynical arrivistes and corrupt apparatchiks. 
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Take Boris Souvarine, a former member of the executive committee of 
the Komintern, a former editor-in-chief of L’Humanité and thus a 
member of the innermost circles: nobody could say, ‘Oh! Souvarine is 
right wing’ or ‘Souvarine doesn’t know the first thing about it, he doesn’t 
know what he’s saying or what he’s talking about’; he published in 1935, 
in his book Stalin, a history of Bolshevism to which, three generations 
and hundreds of eyewitness accounts later, we have added nothing essen- 
tial; he was that living miracle ~ even if a Sartrean could object that what 
we have here is in fact a very clear illustration of Sartre's ‘theorems’ and 
that Sartre did nothing more than go right to the end of his mistake, 
and that it’s by going right to the end and learning to recognize the 
smell and the roar of the Beast, etc. — he was that miracle, a man who 
understood everything right from the start and, twenty years before Sartre, 
declared that ‘class conflicts’ had been ‘suppressed in the USSR’,'” had 
already taken the measure of their extreme and redoubled ferocity. 

Take André Breton, surrealist and revolutionary, surrealist despite 
being a revolutionary, refusing to sign up in the way Eluard or Aragon 
did, keeping to his old convictions, yielding to neither intimidation nor 
conviction. ‘Just write a short report for us on the oil industry in Italy... 
What? You're resisting! Come on! How can one continue to be a surreal- 
ist when we are proposing a total revolution, you hear me? Total! Body 
and soul, spirit and matter, spirit because of matter! Changing life be- 
cause we will first of all have changed the world and taught intellectuals 
to get to grips with the real, with matter, with the hard otherness of 
things!’ — ‘That’s just it’, grumbles Breton... ‘that’s just it...there’s 
something that bugs me in your fetishization of the real and 
things...there is, in this communism, a brutality that I can sense and 
that seems to me irremediably hostile to the values of culture and the 
spirit....’ In consequence of which, when the Congress for the Defence 
of Culture came along, in 1935, he made sure that the great Italian 
professor Gaetano Salvemini was given a place on the podium: ‘I 
wouldn’t feel I had any right to protest against the Gestapo and against 
the Fascist OVRA if I forced myself to forget that there is a Soviet 
political police; in Germany there are concentration camps; in Italy 
there are the island prisons; and in Russia there is Siberia....’ Honour 
to André Breton. 

Take Gide, who, in 1936, in his Return from the USSR, ‘doubt(s| 
whether in any other country today, even in Hitler’s Germany, the spirit 
is less free, more bent, more timid (terrorized), more vassalized’.!® 

Take Ante Ciliga. Panait Istrati. Orwell. It was these people who 
shouted: the repression started in 1918! It was Lenin who, the first 
on 9 August of Year 1 of the Soviet Revolution, demanded that in the 
region of Penza ‘a pitiless mass terror against kulaks, priests and White 
Guards’ should be imposed! It was he who ordered: ‘lock suspects up 
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in concentration camps outside the city’!'? There was no such thing as 
a good Leninism. It was revolution as such which was perverse and 
Crier... 

Take those French intellectuals, contemporaries of Sartre, caught in the 
same night as he was or even, like Merleau-Ponty, guilty of having made 
its darkness even thicker, but able to turn against themselves and see 
what he didn’t see, hear what he didn’t hear. 

Take those who were anti-Fascists from the start who, like Koestler, or 
Silone, or Jaspers, met in Berlin during the early days of the Korean War 
to explain to the world that anti-totalitarianism was the anti-fascism of 
the period, Far from retracting our beliefs, they said, or abjuring our past 
combat, it is out of fidelity to this combat, in perfect continuity with that 
anti-Fascist culture that was the honour of the thirties and in which we 
participated fully, that we are creating the Congress for the Freedom of 
Culture and intend to struggle, through it, against the other form of 
collaboration. 

In short, vou can take a crowd of men and women, lost in the same 
night, prisoners, in theory, of the same prejudices and managing none the 
less, against all reason, in spite of all laws and all theorems, to extricate 
themselves from it. 

Why? How? How was it that some were lucid while others weren’t? 
How was it that some made the right moves while others, in the same 
context, with the same information at their disposal, got bogged down in 
the lies, and made the wrong moves (I’m not using this formula at 
random; it’s that used by Sartre himself, in his ‘Merleau-Ponty’: 
‘... wrong ideas are crimes just as much as wrong moves...’)? How 
was it, in a word, that Victor Serge could understand, in 1928, what 
Sartre only finally admitted - and even then!...— at the end of the 
seventies, and that when Serge noted in despair that it was ‘midnight in 
the century’, Sartre replied that ‘it is deepest night wherever the lightning 
doesn’t strike’,”” it being understood that ‘lightning’, for him, was the 
thunderbolt of continual conversion to communism? How was it that 
Breton, or Bataiile, basically made so few mistakes? 

Sometimes one is tempted to say, as in the case of Cavaillés: logic, 
science; there 1s a logic and a science of oppression, and there is a logic 
and a science of resistance; it was because he knew so much about it that 
Serge resisted; it was because they all caught a close whiff of the foetid 
breath of the Beast that Serge, and Souvarine, rebelled where Sartre 
submitted; and what are we to say of Pierre Kaan, who, at the very 
moment he was entering, weapon in hand, the last phase of his resistance 
to Hitlerism (and also, alas, of his life), understood the Soviet system to 
be the other side of the great machine of totalitarianism?*' What are we 
to say of Elie Halévy maintaining, in 1936, before the French Society for 
Philosophy, that ‘the Soviet system’ was ‘literally a fascism’, and that this 
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‘old word’, fascism, was, in the final analysis, and despite being Italian in 
origin, the best word to ‘designate the common character of the two 
regimes’ and to enable us to proceed to their common ‘deduction’ 27” 
What are we to say of Marcel Mauss, who stood by Halévy and his 
‘deduction’ in a memorable letter to the same French Society for Philoso- 
phy’ in which he described a ‘Communist Party that has set up camp in 
the middle of Russia just as the Fascist Party and the Hitlerian Party have 
set up camp, without artillery or fleet, but with all the apparatus of the 
police’? What are we to say of that 1923 text?* in which the same Mauss 
already intuitively realized, if only because of Georges Sorel, that ‘sour, 
vain old man’ who straddled the divide between the two universes, the 
tacit kinship between Mussolini’s fascism and Bolshevism? What are we 
to say of Claude Lefort who, not content with denouncing the Stalinist 
terror, in 1956 diagnosed, in Le Totalitarisme sans Staline | Totalitarian- 
ism without Stalin|,”> the insurmountable contradictions wracking com- 
munism and making it so very vulnerable? 

Sometimes, on the contrary, one is tempted to say: no, that’s not right; 
Resistance fighters, real ones, don’t always know things that clearly; in 
any case, they’re ordinary people just as much as members of the intelli- 
gentsia; they're the cohort of intellectuals, teachers and writers that 
constitute the intelligentsia, but also quite average people, all equal to 
each other and to us; the sailors of the Ile de Sein, for instance, realizing 
immediately that Pétain was shameful, or those French workers who saw, 
with Nizan, that the Nazi-Soviet pact was as it were the signature of 
crime. They resisted instinctively. They resisted on reflex. The spirit of 
resistance, in those people, wasn’t up for discussion; it just imposed itself. 
It wasn’t something to be proved, just expressed. It was like a breach in 
the concrete of the everyday. A break in the night of the world. It was 
something they proved to themselves perhaps, but, as Clavel put it, the 
deduction came like a ‘bolt of lightning’, opaque to itself, without words, 
without real reasons, and which ‘all that we could see trom the outside 
wassthe flash’. I remember Clavel, talking not about the ‘great’ Resist- 
ance but the ‘other’ one, the subsequent one, the one which set itself in 
opposition to the Soviet system from the fifties onwards, and saying that 
there were two types of people: those — the majority, to tell the truth - 
who continued to judge that the division of Europe into two and the fact 
that its Eastern half had to live captive, under the oppressor’s heel, was 
inevitable; and those who, on the contrary, said no, they didn’t know 
why they said no, it was as if they had been gripped, seized by the hair, 
but anyway they said no. At the beginning there is a naked refusal, he 
said. Understanding follows. Far from being there at the start, it always 
comes later, it is the servant of this first refusal. 

Whether knowledge or instinct, it happens. Whatever the explanation, 
and in both cases, it happens. There is that reality of the ‘situation’, the 
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‘night’, the ‘fog’, of the path I take through the dark wood. But there is 
that other reality, no less real than the first, needing just as much to be 
taken into account if we are concerned by the real conditions in which 
thought is exercised, and constituted by the very words of these men and 
women of justice. The fact that they exist, the possibility, for someone 
like Gide, of writing before the war: ‘I can see those victims, I can hear 
them, I can sense them around me — it is their gagged cries which woke 
me up last night, it is their silence which is dictating these lines to me 
today’;-° the fact that someone like Mauriac could, whatever the argu- 
ments he used to reach this conclusion, in 19387 refuse to come out in 
favour of either of the twin forms of totalitarianism, describing the 
Communists as ‘murderers’ who, like the others, were busy ‘prowling 
around the free nations, the daughters of God’ and exckaiming, ‘In 
Moscow we can see what, after twenty years of revolution, the adorers 
of humanity are doing to humanity...’; the fact that someone like 
Camus could utter his cry of horror when faced with the evidence of 
the red camps; or that Orwell, the man who wrote Homage to Catalonia, 
an irreproachable anti-Fascist and one of the very first to have risked 
death so as to counter the spread of Nazism, could, in 1945,°* whatever 
the mechanics of his leap, whether it was transcendental as with 
Cavaillés or a thunderbolt as with Clavel, denounce the corruption of 
the spirit, of culture, of honour, by the totalitarian powers in the East, the 
fact that the only ‘tog’? of which Orwell spoke and by which he felt 
surrounded was that of the ‘lies and disinformation enshrouding such 
subjects as the famine in the Ukraine, the war in Spain, Russian policy in 
Poland, etc.” — all this tells against Sartre, all this condemns him and 
forces us to resume our analysis. 

So what happened? What must have occurred for him to lose his way 
where others had seen things aright? We have to start from scratch. We 
have to get back into the head of the ‘great intellectual’ and try to 
understand what thoughts were hatched there and how they functioned. 
We have to reconstitute what he saw, experienced, glimpsed and heard, 
to get inside that inability to see and hear what would always constitute 
the other catastrophe of the twentieth century and, for an intellectual, the 
most tormidable of challenges. A philosophical inquiry, concluded. 


3 


THE CONFESSION 


So what happened? What new abysses did he draw near? What trials did 
he have to undergo? Was he afraid, and if so, of what? Did he touch 
bottom, and if so, where? Was there an equivalent, in Sartre, but on the 
political level, to Pascal’s ‘night of fire’? or to the few hours during which 
Franz Rosenzweig, in a Berlin church, decided to convert to Christianity 
and then, without anyone ever knowing why, to return to Judaism and to 
write Star of Redemption? Did he experience, albeit in a form that 
stretched out over a longer period, an event analogous to the crisis of 
Flaubert, the one he himself recounted so well and which, in the midst of 
an epileptic attack, decided the future of the author of Madame Bovary? 
What occurred, what must have occurred, in his work, in his life, at the 
junction perhaps of work and life, in the indistinct dimension of those 
‘gextures’ which are neither entirely texts nor entirely gestures, for that 
free man, that rebel, that flamboyant character, that dandy, that resolute 
and definitive anti-totalitarian, the one I have called the ‘first Sartre’, to 
turit his back on what had been his saving grace and become that great 
lost soul, an accomplice of the worst Stalinists, accumulating, from 
Vienna to Moscow, and from Havana to Peking, positions and texts 
which neither the fog of the time nor the theorems of truth and error 
are sufficient to account for? This is the most difficult question. It’s the 
most unfathomable mystery, as it is, in principle, the best protected. 
A slip of the tongue here. A half-confidential hint there. A scrap of 
information given away at a twist in a conversation or the turn of a 
page, in the scatter-shot of comments made in the fifties and sixties. This 
is where we need to start from. They are, these rare confessions, the only 
solid thread that we have absolutely to tug. Because of Sartre. Because of 
the century. Because of that whole kaleidoscope of images — obscure 
disasters, blocks from the fallen faith, crowds in uproar, the taste for 
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cataclysm, whether the revolution will be radical or not, what can 
literature do, China — which tormented him and which haunt us. Because 
of the man-century who, even in and perhaps especially in that immense 
madness, he continued to be. 


Sartre’s ‘great turning-point’ 


Sartre never said, of course: there was one event, this one, which made 
me into an anti-democrat and a bastard. 

He didn’t confess: I was a radical anti-Fascist; | had within myself all 
the metaphysical immunity that allowed a man of the twentieth century 
to keep at bay the temptation rising within him — here is how that 
immunity collapsed. 

But he did say that he had changed. 

He said — he was the first to say — that there was one event which was 
an event in his lite as well as in his work and which was indeed the point 
of departure of a ‘conversion’, of a ‘metamorphosis’, or, as Heidegger, his 
erstwhile master had put it, of a ‘great turning-point’. 

He said repeatedly, with an obstinacy that is ultimately intriguing, that 
he received a shock; that this shock, no doubt, didn’t change everything 
all at once; that it even produced its effects only belatedly; but that it was 
like a protound shake-up, a time bomb, a slow-acting poison instilled in 
his veins and in his thoughts. 

This event was the year 1940. 

And it was, in 1940, not exactly Nazism, nor the defeat of France and 
the exodus, nor the yellow star in the streets of occupied Paris, nor even 
the Resistance with its element of risk, of clation and regret, but, more 
prosaically, and above all much more strangely, the seven months spent 
on the hills above Trier in Stalag XII D. 

Let’s listen to him telling John Gerassi: ‘I found in the Stalag a form 
of collective existence I hadn’t had since PEcole Normale’; what I liked, 
‘in the camp’, was ‘the feeling of being part of a mass’; and I can say that, 
‘all in all’, | was ‘happy there’.' 

Let’s listen to him in Words — the famous and delicately nostalgic page 
on the ‘egalitarian discomfort’ of the local cinemas, where, alone with his 
mother, who wasn’t yet Madame Mancy, he learnt, he says, to enjoy his 
immersion in an anonymous ‘crowd’, sweaty, warm: that ‘nudity’, that 
‘obscure awareness of the danger of being a man’, are things that [ ‘didn’t 
rediscover’ until ‘1940, in Stalag XII D’.* 

Let’s listen to him, much later, in his conversations with Victor and 
Gavi, this time discussing, not his captivity, but the war: ‘as for the nice 
clean little atom J thought I was’, ‘powerful forces’ had laid hands on it 
and ‘sent it to the front with the others, without asking what it thought’; 
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the war, and then captivity, were ‘the occasion, for me, to immerse myself 
in a durable way in the crowd I thought I had emerged from and which 
I had in fact never left’; this trial ‘opened my eyes’.° 

Let’s listen to him, in 1975, in his ‘Self-Portrait at Seventy’, describing, 
not explicitly the Stalag, but ‘mobilization’, the ‘war’, the ‘barracks in 
Nancy’, all those thousands of ‘fellows’ that he ‘didn’t know’ but who 
were ‘pacing back and forth not knowing what to do’, like him, and 
whose fate he shared: the event ‘really divided my life in two’; it was here 
that ‘I abandoned my pre-war individualism and the idea of the pure 
individual and adopted the social individual and socialism’; that was ‘the 
turning-point of my life: before and after’; it was the abrupt transition 
separating works from before, like ‘Nausea, where the relation to society 
was metaphysical’, from the works ‘after’, like the Critique of Dialectical 
Reason, to which I was ‘gradually led’.* 

Let’s listen to Simone de Beauvoir, in her memoirs: ‘his experience as a 
prisoner left a profound mark on him’ and ‘taught him the meaning of 
solidarity’; tar from feeling ‘persecuted’, he took great joy in community 
life; far from suffering from the fleas and the bugs, far from feeling 
humiliated by being searched or deloused, the toilet doors without 
bolts, the chores, the cattle truck, the kicks up the backside, he ‘took 
an immense satisfaction’ in feeling ‘one cipher among the rest’ and in 
‘making a success out of all his undertakings, starting from scratch’; he 
‘made friends’; he ‘imposed his ideas’; he ‘mobilized the whole camp, at 
Christmas, to put on and applaud a play he had written against the 
Germans, Bariona’; ‘the difficulties and the warmth of prison camara- 
derie loosened the contradictions in his anti-humanism’.° 

And he himself, finally, in a lecture in New York which is one of the 
few texts, long unpublished in French, in which he referred, precisely, to 
the writing and producing of Bariona, that Christmas tale written and 
performed in the Stalag, on the night of Christmas 1940: ‘On that 
occasion, as I was addressing my comrades over the footlights, talking 
to them about their condition as prisoners, when I saw them suddenly so 
remarkably silent and attentive, I realized what the theatre could and 
should be: a great collective and religious phenomenon.” 

These are rather long quotations. But I needed to present all of them. 
For it is their very insistence which constitutes their meaning. I'll be 
returning to the question of the theatre, that art of presence, that litera- 
ture without separation or mediation, that genre at once minor and 
magical which you will remember was to become, after the war — thanks 
to that fabulous power of bringing the writer closer to his readers and the 
readers closer to each other — the militant genre par excellence, the vehicle 
for Sartre’s ideas, the eminently strategic place on which the battle of 
ideas could be joined: he had been dreaming of it since childhood; ever 
since the puppet-shows he put on in the Luxembourg Gardens, hiding 
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behind a chair, to seduce little girls, he had seen himself being active in it; 
but he’d never dared take the plunge; he’d had neither the opportunity 
nor the audacity to implement his desire; and so we learn that it was here, 
in the Stalag, the desire to entertain his fellow-prisoners that allowed 
him, or forced him, to put his ideas into action — we learn that ¥ Sartre 
wrote The Flies or No Exit, if he adapted Kean, if he threw himself into 
the venture of Nekrassov — in short, if he became that great playwright, 
performed the world over and using theatre as a marvellous vehicle for 
communicating his ideas — he owed it, and we owe it, to that Christmas 
night when he saw several hundred human beings, hungry and frozen, 
communicating with one another as they listened to a text that he had 
written. The essential thing for the time being is that, because of theatre 
but not only because of that, he spoke — to Beauvoir — of ‘cheerfulness’. 
The essential, the extraordinary thing, was that, according to their joint 
testimony, he was ‘happy’ in the camp, that he felt fulfilled, completed, 
revealed to himself and to the truth of his desire there. They say — and 
other texts could be quoted, many other texts, starting with the interview 
for New Left Review — that, from those 200 days of servitude, from that 
long period of wretchedness, of extreme deprivation, of humiliation, of 
that season really spent, this time, ‘under the heel’ of the Nazi army, he 
emerged as from an enriching ordeal. And if this was the case, if the 
ordeal was able to be a source of enjoyment as much if not more than 
of wretchedness, if, from that season that anybody else in his place would 
have experienced as a nightmare and which, in a certain way, was a 
nightmare, Sartre was able to preserve at the end nothing other 
than images of happiness and peace, and luminous memories, it was 
because he there had the experience of a feeling which he was as yet 
unacquainted with and which he found enchanting: immersion in 
the group; the sense of diving into the bosom of the sweaty, warm 
crowd; the scent of a collectivity enveloping you and protecting you; go 
on! let’s risk the word: the taste for, the sense of, the merits of — frater- 
nity. 

Let’s make it clear what this means. 

Sartre had entered the Stalag an individualist. 

He was — when we had left him — an anarchist, a dandy, a Stendhalian 
figure. 

The crowd, for him, was nothing more than a shapeless, vaguely 
repellent mass, which he preferred to see from afar, from the heights of 
Bouville or Le Havre. 

The collective, the very idea of a collective, seemed to him able to 
operate only as a grim machine for enslaving men or discouraging their 
rebellions. 

The novelty was that this young Nietzschean, the man of panoramas 
and suspicion, hostile to the law of numbers and of pity, that radical 
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individualist who, behind all groups, especially those which claimed to 
be happy, scented the big despotic, deadly animal, abjured his 
Nietzscheanism and discovered, as he said, ‘socialism’ and ‘solidarity’ - 
the event (and we can well understand his talking about conversion, a 
life cut in two, a before and an after, etc.) lay in the fact that, from that 
demeaned, degraded life that was life in the POW camp, from 
that immersion in a collective which seemed as much like a herd as like 
a society, from those days of debasement and ill-treatment, he emerged as 
a new supporter of what we have to call the values of community. 


Becoming your own Autodidact 


This tale of conversion, when read attentively enough, has a particularity 
which has not escaped the best commentators, first and foremost Denis 
Hollier.” 

It’s strange, to be sure. Paradoxical. It recounts a sufficiently out- 
of-the-way experience — a man, the freest of men, discovering his truth 
in a prison camp — for us to be justified in judging it unique. Except that 
this is ust what it isn’t. We’ve already read it somewhere else. And we've 
even read it in Sartre’s best-known book, Nausea. 

Let’s remember. 

A filthy and delightful ‘internment camp’. 

A wooden shed, in the camp, which held ‘about 200 of us at a pinch’. 

Two hundred prisoners, yes, ‘squeezed up against one another’, in 
‘almost total darkness’, their ‘smell’ and the ‘sound of their breathing’ 
almost making the narrator swoon with pleasure. 

And there, in the filth of that shed, in the extreme promiscuity and the 
sense of suffocating, ‘a tremendous feeling of joy’ rising in him, swelling 
his breast, intoxicating him: ‘I felt [ loved those men like brothers, | would 
have liked to kiss them all.’ 

Yo be sure, it’s not the same camp. 

Nor is it the same war, since in Nausea it’s the 1914-18 war that is 
being remembered. 

But they are the same images. Almost the same setting. Even including 
the expression ‘internment camp’ that the narrator in question uses to 
describe this prison camp where he who had always been so ‘alone’ thus 
learns — I am still quoting — to ‘believe in men’ and ‘love’ them. 

It’s the same discovery, in other terms, of the same community in the 
same conditions of detention. 

And it’s the experience of a character who is supposed to have experi- 
enced, thirty years before Sartre, in fiction, the same kind of intoxication, 
of communal ecstasy: the character called, as you will remember, ‘the 
Autodidact’. 
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Faced with this extraordinary encounter, faced with this coincidence, 
almost term for term, between the fictitious story and the real experience, 
faced with that page in the novel where Sartre thus described in advance 
what was going to happen to him two years later, the reader can choose 
between two types of interpretation. , 

He can marvel, of course, at so much prescience. He can see in the 
astounding closeness of the situations, and of the words in which to 
express them, a new illustration of Oscar Wilde’s law about lite copying 
art rather than art copying life. He can gasp in admiration at the genius 
of the novel, the author, life. He can also, going further, and jumping over 
a few years, observe that Sartre, without appearing to be so, was in the 
habit of making this kind of prescient remark: didn’t he describe, in 
1964, in Words, and thus ten years before it befell him, the’ experience 
of blindness? Isn’t there a page of Words on which we see Anne-Marie 
bursting into the room where her Poulou, immersed in darkness, is 
writing: “how dark it is! she exclaims, ‘my little darling is going to put 
his eyes out!’ — and he continues to write, announcing to ‘the year 3000° 
his ‘future infirmity’? Wouldn't this Sartre of 1964 — who had hardly any 
reasons at the time, as we know, to feel himself threatened by that 
infirmity rather than any other, so much so that he projected himself 
even later, at the very end of his lite, ‘blinder (sic) than Beethoven was 
deaf’ - compose ‘by feel’ the very ‘last work’ the ‘manuscript’ of which 
would be found, one day, among his papers’ — and his ‘great-great- 
nephews’, finally deciphering it, exclaim: ‘but it’s true, he did write in 
tlvernalavaake! ” 

But you can also look at things in a cooler and less romantic way (and 
even then... ), remembering that this character, the Autodidact, was the 
most ridiculous in Nawsea, the whipping-boy of Roquentin and thus of 
Sartre. You can remind yourself, in the pages immediately following, 
of the farcical and furious enumeration of all the different humanisms 
of which he, the Autodidact, in his pathetic and idiotic application, was 
the incarnation. You can and must remember the anger of Roquentin as 
he hears the Autodidact telling him, blushing, imploring, servile, trem- 
bling as all his former emotion returns to him, that his love of crowds is 
so intense that he can’t prevent himself, when he sees ‘some men gathered 
together’, trom insinuating himself ‘into their group’ and that he has even 
‘joined the funeral procession of a complete stranger’. And then there’s 
the terrible scene in the Bottanet restaurant in which the author’s spokes- 
man, beside himself with rage, dreams of sticking his cheese knife in the 
damp eye, oozing with tenderness, of that man as he tells him how happy 
he was in /is Stalag and how, in spite of the dirt, in spite of the over- 
crowding and the feeling of suffocation, he there experienced a sort of 
ecstasy. And the conclusion seems to follow that Sartre in 1940 put 
himself in the incredible situation of converting to the ideology that he 
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had mocked in his most talented book — you have to admit that the most 
important event in his life, the shock or the great turning-point which led 
to the birth of a new Sartre and would on his own admission give a new 
direction to his philosophy after Being and Nothingness, was his espous- 
ing of the thought of this grotesque being, his Bouvard, his Pécuchet, the 
incarnation of the humanist stupidity of which he had always been the 
resolute adversary and whose lamentable portrait he, more than anyone 
else, had painted. 

He was, to be sure, not the first to have performed such a U-turn. 

And one could go on for ever listing, in the intellectual history of the 
twentieth century, conversions of this type — pathetic, suicidal and appar- 
ently aberrant. 

Barrés, the enemy of all laws, the dandy, the fanatical individualist of 
Le Jardin sur l’Oronte, who finally succumbed to an idiotic nationalism — 
the nightingale of slaughter, singing of his great pity tor the churches ot 
France, of fatherland and progress. 

Gide, the second Gide, the one we see in Les Nouvelles Nourritures, 
who calls Nathanaél ‘comrade’ and who is, you feel, ready to sell off the 
values of Ménalque and Lafcadio, and to sacrifice his cherished individu- 
alism on the altar of his new Stalinist homeland. 

The anglophile Dricu, the trend of Aragon and Malraux, the husband 
of Colette Jeramec, who plunged headlong into an anti-Semitism to 
which nothing, it seemed, predisposed him and which, he knew, was to 
prove, socially but also, and especially, spiritually speaking, his death 
warrant. 

Rolland, one of the earliest converts to communism, who overnight 
abjured his ethic of the intellectual ‘above the fray’ in favour of an 
incomprehensible infatuation with the Red Terror. 

Finally, Aragon, young Aragon, who, during his surrealist period, 
showered the same contempt on ‘the tapir Maurras and senile old 
Moscow’ and had the audacity to see in the Soviet Revolution a neghi- 
gible event, barely more important, on the scale of ideas, than some 
ministerial crisis or other — and who, in 1930, flew to Kharkov with 
the mission of defending the positions of the surrealist group and 
returned suddenly, mysteriously and totally indoctrinated: I was like a 
seriously sick man, he later said; I was like those criminals who are 
locked up to be re-educated in the penal colony at Bielomorstroi; it 
was there, in the Bielomorstroi of the spirit (just as in Sartre we have 
the figure of the camp as the place par excellence of conversion), that | 
found myself, realized myself, made myself whole - it was there that 
I was cured of my solitude, and pulled myself out of the ‘seedy under- 
world’ of the surrealists: ‘Today I feel an entirely new man, armed with 
a new energy; the man | used to be now appears to me as a being of 


darkness.’® 
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The fact remains that Sartre’s case is surely the most spectacular one of 
its kind. 

Doubtless be would never go on to write, as did the author of For a 
Socialist Realism, ‘When my beloved wite gives me a child, the first word 
I will teach him will be Stalin.” But neither was he content, as*Aragon 
was, with changing ideology. He was not content, as were the heroes of 
Les Cloches de Bale, with being overcome by the grace of strikers on the 
march, or by the irrepressible feeling of revolt that invades you when 
someone kills a worker right in front of your very eyes. He subscribed to 
an ideology that he had mocked, trampled on, destroyed. He embraced a 
vision of the world which was precisely that against which he had written 
the most important and the finest of his books. Coolly, in full awareness 
of what he was doing, he prepared to spend the second half of his life in 
the company of a thought that he had devoted the entire first half, with 
inflexible cruelty, to mocking and dragging through the mud. So another 
Sartre came into being, odious in the eyes of the first, apparently forgetful 
of who he was, a quite ridiculous figure whom the first, if he had had the 
power, would have rubbed out, shot or, at the very least, bled with the 
cheese knife trom the Bottanet restaurant. 

This move was crazy. Above all, it was unique. Only one precedent can 
be found — and even then! Plato put forward, in the Laws, a legislation in 
the name of which his dialogues would have had to be burnt and the 
death sentence on Socrates approved. And Sartre’s contemporaries 
weren't fooled. They could see the immense bizarreness of the situation. 
And of their incredulity, sometimes of their consternation, we have at 
least three witnesses. 

Simone de Beauvoir, who was the first to notice that Sartre had ‘left as 
a Roquentin’ and come back to her as an ‘autodidact’.” 

Etiemble, a former member of Les Temps modernes, removed after an 
article on Rebatet’s Les Deux Etendards: ‘By breaking with Camus, with 
Letort, with me, it’s Jean-Paul Sartre in person that you aimed at exiling, 
the prince of a youth that from now on can only signal its mistrust of you 
—an exiled, distant prince.’'” 

And above all, the passage I have already quoted in which Tournier 
relates the stupor of the little group he formed, with Gilles Deleuze and a 
few others, when they discovered that the master was ‘digging out of the 
dustbin’ where they had, in his wake, discarded ‘that clapped-out old 
fool, stinking with sweat and inner life’ that ‘humanism’ had become: 
one of us, he continues, ‘thought he had found the key to it all in a novel 
published in 1938, Nausea’; you could, indeed, find in this novel a 
‘ridiculous character’ whom the narrator called ‘the Autodidact’ and 
who, not content with ‘appealing to humanism’, confided that ‘it was 
in the warm promiscuity of a POW camp in °14-18 that he had dis- 
covered the unspeakable value of the eternal human’; yes, concluded 
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Tournier; ‘everything was clear; made a prisoner in 1940, Sartre was 
returning home transformed into an autodidact’... 


A reading of Bariona 


But we can go further. 

Sartre didn’t just say: ‘Look, I’ve changed my mind, perhaps I’ve 
become better, more indulgent — but at the end of the day | don’t think 
the Autodidact’s such a bad guy after all.’ 

He didn’t content himself with converting to community, the love of 
the human race, humanism — the rest, all the rest, the other great concepts 
of his philosophy remaining, so to speak, where they were. 

Conversion changed everything. 

It insinuated itself everywhere, carried away everything. 

Like all real conversions, it took hold of the entire being, of the 
philosophical system as a whole, and shook it to its depths. 

And the proof of that is, in my opinion, Bariona, that Christmas tale 
written for the Stalag whose performance, he told us, coincided with that 
overwhelming discovery — the proof is the itinerary of Sartre’s soul as it 
emerges from a minute, step-by-step rereading of that extremely strange, 
enthralling text, which I’m not sure has always been given the place it 
deserves, and which I will break down into seven moments, or move- 
ments, which are not the seven ‘tableaux’ of the play but which do 
correspond to the great punctuation marks in Sartre’s uncertainty, his 
irresolution and, ultimately, his transformation: a sort of hand-to-hand 
combat, in the text and through the text, between the first Sartre and the 
Secouc) Sartre... 

First movement. Bariona’s speech. Confronted with Lelius, the general 
in command of the occupying Roman troops, and with the chorus of the 
Old Men of Bethaura, the village in Judaea of which he is the chief, 
Barfona sets out a dark, terribly desperate vision of the world, one which 
is, roughly speaking, the same as the one we find in Nausea. ‘The world is 
but a soft, everlasting fall. The world is nothing but a clod of earth 
forever falling...’ Then, ‘Life is one long defeat, nobody wins and the 
whole world is beaten. Everything that has happened has been for the 
worst, and the greatest folly in the world is hope.’ Then, replying to his 
wife Sarah, who has announced to him that she is expecting a child: ‘One 
always thinks there is a chance to run; each time a child is born, one 
thinks that he brings a chance, but this is not true. The die cast in 
advance. Poverty, despair, death await him at the crossroads.’ So we 
here have a pessimistic Bariona. Sombre. A Bariona who judges, as did 
the first Sartre, that life is a lost cause, man a botched species. He’s a 
distant cousin of Roquentin who also, let’s remember, was loath to add to 
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the world his dose of misery and failure: ‘I'd have to make a gesture, give 
birth to a superfluous event — it wouldn’t be needed, there are quite 
enough things existing as it is.’ And we have a Bariona who, in an 
eminently Roquentin-like gesture, is going to push pessimism — and the 
desire to yield nothing to the Romans - to the point of instigating his 
wide-scale embargo on having children. On the one side Lelius, the 
representative of the Occupier, who, panic-stricken, defends a ‘pro- 
birth’ point of view: you can’t take this kind of decision without ‘con- 
sidering Society’s interests first and foremost’; it would be regrettable 
‘that Rome’s victorious wars should have to come to an end for lack of 
soldiers’. On the other side Bariona, who, a Cathar avant la lettre, like 
those perfecti who after receiving the ‘Consolamentum’ practised either 
the ‘Endura’, fasting to death, or sexual abstinence also taken to an 
extreme, even if it involved the extinction of the species, defends his 
anti-reproductive point of view: I don’t want, he says, ‘to replenish 
with new men the world’s interminable agony’; I want the Romans to 
be condemned to reign over nothing more than ‘deserted towns’; so let’s 
stop the pro-liters; let’s stop infantilism and its cult of childhood; the 
child is no longer, must no longer be, the future of the world as the 
Occupiers keep drumming into us. It’s easy to guess, in this first move- 
ment, where the author’s sympathies lie. Above all, it’s easy to see that 
Bariona is maintaining a point of view which is literally the same as 
Roquentin’s, or Mathieu’s in The Roads to Freedom. The theatrical 
characters, unlike the characters in his novels, are Sartre’s mouthpieces. 
With his pessimism and his revolt, with his revolt based on pessimism, 
Bariona, in this first movement, is the mouthpiece of the first Sartre. For 
now, no conversion. 


Second movement. The speech of the shepherds. We’re up in the moun- 
tains above Bethaura, where Paul, Peter, Simon, Caiaphas are receiving 
the visit of the Passer-by, then of the Angel who comes to announce to 
them a mysterious birth in Bethlehem. Then we’re on the square in 
Bethaura, early in the morning, when the same shepherds, shaken, almost 
trembling, come to inform the villagers of what, in the mountains, has 
been announced to them by the Angel. A hymn to nature: ‘It made a 
crackling noise, it hummed, it rustled everywhere |... ] one would have 
said that buds were growing into invisible trees, or that nature had 
chosen these icy deserted plateaus to offer herself, during a night of 
winter, the magnificent feast of spring.” A hymn to hope, the pure, lovely 
hope roused by the Annunciation: ‘There are sometimes nights like this,’ 
says Paul. ‘You think they are going to bring forth something, they weigh 
so heavily and then finally all that comes from it is a slight wind at dawn.’ 
A hymn, a love song, to childhood — childhood in itself, then the child- 
hood of this particular child, the child Jesus who has just been born: 
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‘There it is,’ says the Angel, ‘he is born! His infinite and sacred spirit is 
prisoner in the body of an infant, sullied, wondering at suffering and not 
knowing of it; there, our master is now no more than a child...’ A hymn 
to joy, finally, to rebirth, to the revolution of the stars and the world — the 
text says, specifically, to the golden age: ‘Villagers and Shepherds, let us 
sing and dance for the golden age has come again.’ Nature... child- 
hood...hope...the golden age... There’s no need to say any more, we 
can already see that the landscape has changed, and the vision of the 
world too. It’s the opposite of Bariona. It’s the opposite of the first Sartre. 
In the mouths of these new characters, it’s a conception of history which, 
as an alert spectator will understand, is precisely the opposite of that of 
the first movement and, above all, of what Sartre had illustrated in 
Nausea. Conception against conception. Vision against vision. The 
second Sartre contronting the first Sartre? 


Third movement. Bariona, again. And a Bariona who, reacting against 
what he calls the ‘poppycock’ of the shepherds, is going to develop 
his point of view to its fullest extent and seize the advantage again. 
Bariona says, in exasperation, ‘Poor fools! poor blind things!’ Bariona 
is intractable, sticks firmly to his principles: ‘Like a pillar of injustice, 
I want to set myself up against heaven; I will die alone and unreconciled.’ 
Bariona, an atheist, once and for all an atheist, defying heaven, with 
what bravado, an example of the Don Juan syndrome: ‘Even if God were 
to show His face between the clouds, I would still refuse to understand 
it, for] am a free man [...] He can reduce me to dust, or set me ablaze 
like a torch, he can make me writhe, as the vines do in a fire, in suffering, 
but he can do nothing against this brazen pillar, against this inflexible 
column.’ Bariona as Jewish, once and for all Jewish, and thus pessimis- 
tic: ‘The Messiah has not come, and if you would like to know what 
I think, He will never come. This world is an interminable fall, you know 
that only too well. The Messiah would be someone who could arrest this 
fall, who could suddenly change the whole course of nature and could 
make the world bounce like a ball’ - a hypothesis, he intimates, that 
would be at once absurd, villainous and complicit with the worst of 
servitudes. A Bariona who, finally, because he doesn’t believe in the 
Messiah, because he won’t for a single second envisage the idea of an 
individuated, incarnate, personal Messiah, has only one recommenda- 
tion to make to his villagers: ‘Look your misery straight in the face, for 
the dignity of man is in his despair’ - and you could well believe you 
were listening to the great modern thinkers of Judatsm, Buber Scholem, 
Emmanuel Levinas; you’d think you were hearing the ‘Look horror in 
the face’ of the earlier Solzhenitsyn; you’d think, more than ever, of the 
first Sartre’s ‘anti-totalitarian theorems’; and we are once more a long 
way from the famous ‘conversion’ of which the Stalag — and, in the 
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Stalag, the discovery of the theatre — are supposed to have been the 
occasion, 


Fourth movement. This is where things start to get complicated. And 
here, for the first time, the shadow of a doubt slips into the hitherto 
perfectly orthodox narrative. We're in tableau 5 of scene 2. Lelius and 
Bariona are alone, face to face, in the deserted village, after the villagers 
have all dashed off to Bethlehem to greet the divine child. “Chief? on one 
side; ‘Super-resident, Sir’ on the other.... ‘I am delighted to see you, 
Chief,’ says the Roman to the Jew; the pleasure’s all mine, replies the 
Jew to the Roman....‘You are going to have a good laugh,’ the latter 
resumes; and the stage direction says, indeed, ‘Bariona laughs’.... “What 
do you think about all this, Chief?” he asks again; and Baridna: ‘I was 
going to ask you the same question...’ You can feel two souls in pain, 
wandering through the deserted village and, as they wander along, finally 
getting to know each other. You can almost hear between the lines a mute, 
unformulated complicity starting to sweep away the old misunderstand- 
ings. ls Bariona complicit with Lelius? Could there be between the Jewish 
chief and the Roman legate a sort of united front against the outburst of 
madness, and faith, that has driven the villagers to the crib? It’s possible. 
It’s plausible. Nothing is said explicitly, of course. But this is what the 
dialogue suddenly suggests. And you have the distressing impression of a 
Sartre quictly changing direction, perhaps changing doctrine, and swing- 
ing over to the way of thinking of the shepherds. Bariona was his spokes- 
man. The historical pessimism, the metaphysics of despair, of Bartona, 
seemed to express his deepest thought. Suddenly everything swings in the 
opposite direction, and this metaphysics is located in the camp of the 
Occupier. Could historical pessimism be in collusion with the forces of 
order? Could the nauseous vision of the ‘botched species’, of life as a 
‘defeat’, of the world experienced as a ‘soft, everlasting fall’ be less radical 
than we had thought? And on the other side — Messianism, optimism, 
golden age and the whole darn racket — the real breath of freedom and 
revolt? It could well be. At this stage of the plot everything is, once more, 
possible. And this includes the ideological defeat of the first Sartre. 


Fifth movement. A change of aim. A rectification of position and a 
correction of the unfortunate impression just created. This time it’s the 
‘sorcerer’ speaking. He’s a very, very old sorcerer who, because of his very 
old legs, can’t work and who, to Lelius and Bariona, still by themselves in 
the village, starts to predict what will happen to the divine child as well 
as the bizarre sect that is coming into being around his crib. He will grow 
up, he prophesies. Become poor. Change water into wine. Raise a certain 
Lazarus from the dead. Perform a few other little miracles. He will finally 
be arrested, scourged, crucified, raised from the dead. And above all, 
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above all, there are two crucial pieces of information, he says, in reply to 
Lelius’s questions, which mean that the cards have to be dealt out all over 
again. First of all, what about revolt? Will this fellow really preach revolt? 
Will he really take the torch of revolt from Bariona’s fragile hands? 
Answer: yes, but a rebellion of a particular kind whose principle will be 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ — and this, at first sight, 
is something that ‘pleases’ the Roman ‘very much’. And then, what about 
the world? Will he really try to change the world? Is he one of those who 
will be a nuisance to the rich and the powerful? Answer: yes; but later, in 
Paradise, for ‘the kingdom of his Father is not of this world’ — which again 
delights Lelius and plays into his hands. The spectator had got it wrong. 
He had come to a premature conclusion, without grasping the real 
interplay of alliances. In particular, he had failed to understand that the 
new religion would in no way pose a problem for the profane power of 
the Caesars. Indeed, Bariona says as much. He says it explicitly, with the 
utmost brutality, and we really feel that from this point on he’s the one 
who ts expressing the author’s point of view: ‘Come on, tell me frankly: he 
is one of yours, this Messiah, in the pay of Rome!’ The die is cast once 
more. Bariona has seized the advantage again. The way of thinking of the 
shepherds, and consequently all the Messianisin, sentimental naivety and 
optimism were obviously always going to work in favour of the Occupier, 
so not only the author’s deepest conviction but the spectator’s sympathy 
swing over to Bariona’s pessimism for the second time. 


Sixth movement. The same thing. Bariona’s philosophy, that of the first 
Sartre, reasserted one last time, in all its force and violence. And the 
shepherds’ way of thinking, in other words historical optimism and 
humanism, are symmetrically discredited. The pride of the war-lord 
dreaming of a man with ‘an unbearable gaze and resplendent armour’ 
whom he would follow ‘into the heat of battle [...] flicking off the heads 
of Romans as one cuts the heads off poppies in a field’ — in place of which 
we have this emasculating Messiah who, when you feel a man’s ‘anger’ 
rising within you, when someone ‘slaps your face or kicks you’, orders 
you to submit. The resolute genophobia of a real Sartrean hero who, 
once more, like Roquentin and the tuture Mathieu, expresses his loathing 
of falling prey to the idiotic cult of childhood: he too goes to Bethlehem; 
he dashes there; he even makes sure he gets there before his poor villa- 
gers; but it’s with the aim, he explains to Lelius who thereupon tiptoes 
away, of wringing ‘the frail neck of a child’, to kill, with his own hands, 
since he can’t kill his ‘own child’, that grotesque and sacred child — ‘a 
little purple corpse in the straw’, that’s what I'll do with him; ‘let them 
get down on their knees before him’ after that; let them revere, if they 
must, the ‘little corpse wrapped in swaddling clothes’ that I’ve lett them 
with; at least I’ll have nipped in the bud ‘those beautiful sermons about 
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resignation and the spirit of sacrifice’. And then, standing apart from 
the crowd of villagers who have finally arrived, his face hidden in a fold 
of his great cloak, amidst the Christmas carols and the lamentable 
Hosannas, one last monologue at the end of which, in two sentences, 
everything is said: ‘Is it a fault in me, oh my Lord, if you have created me 
like a beast of the night and if you have marked my flesh with this terrible 
secret, that there will never be a morning?’ Then, ‘Is it my fault, if I feel 
that your Messiah is a poor beggar who is to die upon the cross and | 
know that Jerusalem will always be in captivity?’ This could be the end of 
the play. It could be its moral. For it was this rejection of eschatologies 
and all final solutions, it was this conviction of an eternal captivity and, 
as Deuteronomy would put it, a ‘poverty’ that will never disappear from 
the face of the earth, that was the creed of Sartre betore his conversion 
and which seems still to be that of the author of Bariona. 


Seventh and final movement. But here comes the coup de thédtre. Here, in 
a few exchanges, spanning the end of the sixth tableau and the seventh, 
the twist in the tail — all the more spectacular since the whole play seemed 
to be moving in the other direction. Bariona, finally, cracks. There he ts, 
ready to jump, standing at the door of the stable with the crib in it. He 
can’t see the child. Nor can he really see the mother, just her outline. But 
he can see the man standing there, like him, in the dark. And when he sees 
him gazing gently at his child, at the mere thought of the nameless horror 
that will fill those two ‘limpid’ eyes if he puts his murderous plan into 
action, he cracks, and decides not to kill the child. Then along comes 
Balthazar. One of the three wise men who, blissfully happy, quite un- 
aware of the inner drama that has just been played out within Bariona, 
starts to expound to him the merits of the true faith as it is incarnated in 
that little body: the child has been born for all the children in the 
world... childhood, from now on, will be sacred and, in each child that 
is born, Christ will live again...there 1s joy for everyone...man is no 
longer necessarily that surplus being that dark philosophies say he is... 
evil is nothing in itself... itis what you want it to be... in short pessimism 
is vanquished and in this world there is always a certain point from which 
evil appears decked out in cheerful colours... And then Bariona, instead 
of striking him or shutting him up, instead of repeating that be thinks the 
morning will never come, that it never has come, and that Jerusalem will 
remain in captivity, listens to him and melts with emotion. When the 
villagers come up, having learnt meanwhile that the Roman legions are 
marching on Bethlehem and have got it caught ‘in a vice’, they shout: 
‘You were right, Bariona (...) our people are cursed (...) we should 
have listened to you and never descended to the town,’ and he replies, 
gently, in a changed voice, and to general amazement berates the men of 
little faith who had begun by betraying him for the Messiah and now, the 
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minute the wind changes, are betraying the Messiah. Am I still your 
chief? Yes! Will you carry out my orders with blind submission? Yes, 
yes. So listen to what I am ordering you to do. We’ll wait for the Romans. 
We'll make a rampart of our bodies. We'll die, yes, but in joy, in God, and 
to save the Messiah. The sombre and sorrowful chief, the Roquentin of 
Judaea who set his entire salvation on a rejection of the world and naked 
revolt has started hymning the praises of the new religion. 


This is what happens in Bariona. 

This is the meaning, no longer a metaphysical but a political meaning, 
of this little-known, never performed, but essential play. 

The text, | am convinced, has hardly any political ambiguity about it. 
There is still no need to see in it the least sign of indulgence towards, or 
compromise with, the Nazis. And on both sides, in its appeal for 
women’s wombs to go on strike as much as in its final appeal for battle, 
it could only sound, in the climate of the period and the camp, as a 
summons to courage and perhaps to resistance. 

It’s on a philosophical level that it’s problematic. 

For it’s the very place where the whole meaning of the ‘conversion’ is 
not only enacted but also expressed and made explicit. 

Sartre, in 1940, didn’t just go over to humanism and the love of the 
community. He didn’t content himself with reconciling himself, in some 
upsurge of remorse or sympathy, to his poor ‘Autodidact’. He became, in 
the same movement, optimistic, historicist, messianic, in a word progres- 
sive. 


Aragon, Drieu, Rolland and co.: return to the thirties 


Doubtless, to get things really clear, we ought to go back even further, not 
in the story of the soul of Bariona, but in that of Sartre himself. 

Doubtless we are lacking a psychological inquiry that would inform us 
about what must have happened in this man further back, in the wings of 
his consciousness, for him, in the Stalag and in the play performed in the 
Stalag, to side with King Balthazar, to rehabilitate the Autodidact and 
join those supporters of optimism, humanism and, first and foremost, the 
cult of community which he had mocked so greatly in Nausea. 

One hypothesis. His consciousness was too fragile, all too ready 
to bend and break. The very definition he had given of the subject — 
instability, impropriety, quasi-liquidity...— which inevitably made the 
adventure of subjectification a fragile and thus precarious and uncertain 
one (precious but uncertain...). Didn’t Being and Nothingness end 
by evoking a free, autonomous, to some extent triumphant subject, but 
one corroded by the deadly acid of the ‘unhappy consciousness’ and 
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dreaming of nothing more than of finding relief, almost unburdening 
itself, by reverting to the status of a ‘thing? or an ‘in-itself?? 

Another hypothesis. A disquieted, tortured individualism, peopled 
with strange dreams (crabs, fish-umbrellas, fearful hallucinations, octo- 
puses...). An anxious individualism, tormented by the fear of réturning 
—and at the same time by the desire to return — to matter and the in-itself. 
Should we believe Words when it reveals that Sartrean individualism 
never ceased to be haunted by its opposite: the child Poulou fascinated 
by the obscure materiality of crowds and obsessed to the point of vertigo 
by the phobia, but also the temptation, of abolishing his own being in 
them? Should we hear what Ow Ruts and Men intimates to us: a fissured, 
almost haunted subjectivity, obsessed by ‘the shouts of the crowd’, re- 
sounding with echoes and phantoms of every sort? Should we suppose 
that the Stalag delivered Sartre from all that — silencing those voices, 
curing him of those agonies? Did Sartre — part of Sartre, at least — say to 
himself, in the Stalag: ‘The time of the crabs is over! Now I can forget the 
foul vision of the roots of the chestnut tree in Bouville and the nausea 
which has been dogging me ever since’? 

Another hypothesis. The unbearable lightness of the self. The burden 
of freedom. ‘My freedom?’ as Mathieu was to exclaim, ‘it’s a burden to 
me; for years past 1 have been free, and to no purpose.’'' And, just 
before: ‘Let me breathe a little,’ he says to Brunet, who was urging him 
to commit himself; and Brunet: ‘Breathe by all means, but make haste. 
Tomorrow you will be too old, you will have acquired your little habits, 
you will be the slave of your own freedom.’'* And before that: ‘You 
renounced everything in order to be free [...] Take one step further, 
renounce your own freedom...’'*> How can one be the slave of freedom? 
How can freedom be a burden? This was the experience of Aragon. It 
was the experience of Drieu when he gave his support to Doriot. It is the 
experience, said Camus, of all those weary souls who prefer to the onus 
of freedom, to the painful burden of responsibility, the ‘happiness of 
stones’. Perhaps it was Sartre’s experience. Perhaps, by forcibly melding 
him into the group, by transforming him into a mere army number made 
up of all army numbers, worth all of them, and any one of them worth 
him, he was taught, in the camp, the bittersweet pleasure that can be 
found in unburdening oneself, finally, of one’s own will.... 

Another hypothesis: incarnation.'* The obsession, from beginning to 
end of the work, of an incarnation at times submitted to, wanted, 
desired, warded off; ‘You’re wrong to think I incarnate myself’ in 
Hugo, since ‘I incarnate myself in Hoederer’'*... ‘Real’ socialism as the 
‘incarnation’ of the Idea ‘in a particular country’... political representa- 
tion as another incarnation — but culpable, ruinous, costly in the density 
of its reality (‘I think that the notion of representation should, in a real 
society, disappear’!®)... the flesh itself, at once feared and loved...and 
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then, eventually, the intoxication and the wretchedness of the ‘disincar- 
nate’ intellectual...in short the very same debate, religious in origin, as 
the Schweitzer debate: the very old and deep-rooted hesitation in him, 
inherited from his Protestant culture, between rejection of the flesh 
(Being and Nothingness) and nostalgia for it (Critique of Dialectical 
Reason). 

Another hypothesis: nostalgia for reality - Aragon would say for ‘the 
real world’, the one in which, in opposition to the empty universe of torn 
subjectivity, with its anaemic novels and its sheer jumble, ‘it is worth 
living and dying’.'” This temptation which also ran through the whole 
twentieth century — and which has never stopped saying that ethics, 
ideas, art, culture, are all worthless next to the fine and fierce hardness 
of a struggle for existence, or a strike, or a war. Brunet again (but it could 
be Hoederer): ‘a man with powerful, rather knotty muscles’; a man who, 
because of those muscles, ‘thinks in terms of short sharp truths’; a man 
‘upright, closed, sure of himself, earthy, unswayed by the angelical temp- 
tations of art and psychology’; a man who is ‘there, fully real, with a real 
taste of tobacco in his mouth’ and, in his eyes, ‘truer and denser’ images 
than anything Mathieu will ever see — a man, in other words! A real man! 
And then Mathieu, opposite him, ‘irresolute, half his life gone and still 
half-raw, assailed by all the vertigoes of non-humanity’ and reflecting, 
shameful and crestfallen: ‘] don’t even look like a man’!*... The homo- 
sexual dimension of all forms of totalitarianism tn the twentieth century 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. 

Another hypothesis: self-hatred. The hatred, in itself, of the intellectual 
with too clean a pair of hands who goes to learn his lesson in the school 
of life. The self-flagellation of the shamefaced, sterile mandarin, to whom 
the Stalag today and communion with the proletariat tomorrow, and the 
setting up of a factory the day after tomorrow, all offer an opportunity 
for redemption. The ‘post-war’ intellectuals ‘bit the dust’, he said, be- 
cause of an ‘abuse of thought’'” — why not because of a thought crime? 
Théy committed the mistake of setting themselves ‘above social reality’ — 
a follower of Maurras would have said ‘in the clouds’. The result is that 
he doesn’t exclude the possibility that the ‘society of the future’ might 
‘find itself one day without intellectuals, each person doing his or her 
own intellectual work’.*” That’s Sartre and his century all over. Sartre, or 
the century in person. Have the connoisseurs of intertextuality ever 
thought of comparing The Roads to Freedom with other novels written 
by fellow-travellers — starting with the first among them, those by 
Romain Rolland, that aged Clérambault who was already trying to re- 
immerse his faltering energy in the fountain of proletarian desire? Indi- 
vidualism is a ‘desert’, said Rolland — and this was the conclusion drawn 
by Sartre in the Stalag.... Timon, the Communist commissars of L’Ame 
enchantée, the one who seduces and converts Assia: weren't those gruft 
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characters, deprived of subtlety or emotional responsiveness, those bar- 
barians all strength and drive, those rogues, the models for Brunet? And 
when young Marc hesitates to convert and protests, “My mind’s my 
own,”! Assia brutally retorts, ‘And what use is your free mind to 
you?’, how can we fail to hear the dialogue between Brunet and Mathieu: 
‘free to no purpose...a slave of freedom...’ 

In short, the same question again. What really happened? What ob- 
scure defect did he perceive within himself, during his time in the Stalag - 
a defect of which immersion in the collectivity supposedly cured him? 
Did he divine, in the collective, a no less obscure virtue that would cure 
him of his secret ailment? What was the origin, in his accounts of 
emerging from the Stalag, of the impression he gave of having been 
walled in and then freed, suffocated and now able to breathe again? 
Here again we come up against the unfathomable mystery of creatures. 
And the inquirer is reduced to hypotheses and conjectures. The most 
plausible being, all the same, the mixture of the cult of youth, pietism, the 
worship of reality, an obscure sense of guilt, a desire for purity, expiation 
without a crime, and enthusiasm, which was the true explosive mixture 
of the twentieth century and which Sartre doubtless took to its extreme 
degree of concentration. 

What is sure, in any case, is that the new Sartre was, without any 
doubt, born right here. Like a virus that lurks in a body for a long time 
before deciding, I won't say to ravage it but simply to make its presence 
felt, the new Sartre would only belatedly produce its full effect in his 
texts. But there it is: he was born. Gently, at first, almost insensibly, and 
then, starting with The Communists and Peace, more overtly, he would 
continue to accompany the first Sartre and try to outdo him. Here, from 
this moment on, we have a new source of meaning which, unlike what 
happened, for example, between early and late Plato, was not (as I have 
already made clear) going to annul the other one, or even overlay it, but 
cohabit with it. Another soul thrown into the same body. A second set of 
works published under the same name. As if Sartre were already broad- 
casting on two frequencies, or on a double wavelength, the one trying to 
jam the other, interfering with it, sometimes drowning it out, sometimes 
being drowned out itself, and so on right up to the end... 


The abjuration 


The whole of the second part of Sartre's work could be looked at again in 
accordance with this interpretative grid. 

The political texts of the fifties, the Critique, and even, as we shall see, 
Words, could - and should — be reread by the light of this new source of 
meaning. 
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The question of anti-humanism, for example. Sartre remained an anti- 
humanist. He remained, more exactly, a Sartre who, right up until the 
end, was to retain a certain fidelity to that youthful anti-humanism that 
Roquentin expressed via his hatred of the Autodidact. Except for the 
fact that there was another series of texts that, in the wake of the Stalag 
effect and the Bariona effect, and in flagrant contradiction to both the 
letter and the spirit of the philosophy of Being and Nothingness, were 
now saying the opposite. ‘Yes, now we come to it, humanism... We don’t 
have any right to treat humanism in such a cavalier way... No right to 
ridicule, as I did in Nausea, poor Guéhenno...In any case, it’s perfectly 
simple...’ As a punishment, PIl borrow from him the last words of 
Words: ‘a whole man, made of all men, worth all of them, etc.’ — a 
reminiscence of the ‘banal little phrase’ he uttered at the end of his 
imaginary address to Barrés in his 1921 text on Venice: did you never 
happen to ‘think that one soul is worth another soul’? Yes indeed! ‘One 
soul is worth another soul!’ for ‘there is no waste land in the domain of 
souls’?*... Existentialism is a humanism, after all... There is a poetry 
of wretchedness...A novel about sweat and latrines...There’s some- 
thing magnificent, yes, that’s what | said, magnificent, in this way two 
souls have of sniffing their mingled filthy stenches in a conjoined con- 
sensus... Anda kick up the arse! Ah, who will give us, not the sonnet of 
the arse-hole, but the poetry of the kick up the arse received, in ecstasy 
and ravishment, on the threshold of a barrack room where your mates 
are wating for you? Sartre: anti-humanist and humanist. Sartre the 
pessimist, formerly so prone to despair, now judging that a worker, 
merely by virtue of being ‘alienated’ and ‘demanding freedom for himselt 
and everyone’, could represent the whole human race.** 

The community. The horror of communities. The idea that the pertect 
community is an illusion, an idiotic and criminal dream, and the source 
par excellence of every form of totalitarianism. Something of this idea 
remained in Saint Genet. And again in The Family Idiot. And in all the 
texts, in fact, in which, either because of the literary care devoted to them 
or because of the care they show for literature, were still at the forefront. 
But here we come across yet another Sartre. Here we come across a Sartre 
who, because he had never forgotten the delightful promiscuity of the 
prisoners’ shed, because he remembered the impression, as did the Auto- 
didact, of having ‘fainted’ with pleasure, almost with ‘ecstasy’, when he 
entered into ‘communion’ with his fellow-captives, because he had ex- 
perienced that unforgettable moment of fusion between souls during the 
celebrated night of Bariona, took another look at this business of com- 
munity and made it the object of a philosophical investigation which 
started with the Reply to Claude Lefort, ran through Bandelaire, and 
found its full expression in the Critique of Dialectical Reason. Sartre as a 
thinker of community. Sartre starting to like groups and collectivities. 
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Sartre, who had previously liked only breaks, splits, explosions of singu- 
larities, pulverizations of consciousness, Sartre who baptized the anti- 
Semitic riot and its murderous gatherings as a ‘group in fusion’ suddenly 
revised the concept, and even indeed the word, and turned it, in particu- 
lar in the shape of his analysis of the French Revolution and 44 July 
1789, into the very heart of the Critique of Dialectical Reason. War on 
the atomized consciousness, says this second Sartre. War on the separated 
individual who is not and never will be, in the etymological sense but not 
only that, more than an ‘idiot’. War on family idiots, war on the holy 
family of idiots — Flaubert, Faulkner and even Baudelaire... —so quick to 
go along with the idea that there are neither social relationships, nor any 
real sexual relations. War, too, on the serial group, that false group, that 
juxtaposition of idiots of which universal suffrage is, more than just the 
expression, the architect and almost the cement holding them together: 
‘che vote by secret ballot’, he says, long before the notorious ‘Elections: a 
trap for fools’, ‘plunges the masses back into their original dispersion. 
Each one, back in his own solitude, expresses only what he thinks when 
alone, for lack of knowledge of what he would think in a group; a tew 
minutes ago, in the meeting or the workshop, ete....’?* So long live the 
group in fusion, where individuals lose the remnants of their identity and 
where, as during the storming of the Bastille or, to a lesser degree, the 
liberation of Paris as he narrated it, for Combat, in his reports in August 
1944, all that counted was the fraternity of terror. Aron — one of the few 
commentators, by the way, to have seen this division between the two 
Sartres, this split between ‘the man alone’, confronting ‘the absence of 
God’ on the one side, and the rediscovered ‘We’ of the Critique of 
Dialectical Reason on the other — wrote of this second Sartre that he 
was ‘the first philosopher in the West to have admired unreservedly the 
revolutionary crowd, and the sight of the head of an almost disused 
prison stuck on the end of a pike’.?° He was the first, insisted Aron, to 
have dared to ‘hail in the group in fusion the individual’s accession to 
authentic humanity’ without realizing that this prejudice in favour of 
brutality, this choice of ‘fraternity-terror’, would meet with the ‘full 
agreement’ of a ‘Fascist philosopher’.*® This is true. The diagnostic is, 
alas, flawless. With the exception of this one detail that Aron, however, 
fails to see: that this becoming-Fascist was a direct effect of becoming- 
the-Autodidact, and of humanism. 

Subjectivity, again. The question of the ‘subject’ and the subject as 
question. Of the magnificent deconstruction-reconstruction performed 
by Being and Nothingness, or the first ‘phenomenological’ manifestos, 
something remained in Baudelaire, in Saint Genet and, perhaps, here and 
there, even in this or that text supporting the Tito heresy in which he saw 
‘the Yugoslav leaders’ launched on the supposedly fruitful adventure of 
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the ‘rediscovery of the subjective’.2’ Of the determination to save, against 
Heidegger = against philosophical modernity, against his own ontological 
intuitions, and, to some extent, against all reason —a pole of subjectivity 
which could also be a bulwark of resistance, there remained a reminis- 
cence when (clumsily, without having really read them, and in the inter- 
views of his very last period) he attacked the structuralists. And this is 
why, in my portrait of the first Sartre, when the important thing was to 
show that he was the only modern to have managed to tie together the 
anti-humanist thread and that of a persistence of consciousness without 
which both the spirit of resistance and law or human rights remain a 
dead letter, | was able to draw on the second part of his oeuvre as much 
as on the first. But then came the great political texts of the fifties. And 
we discover that just as his anti-humanism went along with the preserva- 
tion of consciousness as transcendence and wager, just as his contempt 
for the human had as its corollary the salvaging of pure singularities and 
of subjects as singular — so humanism, in other words, basically, the 
decision in favour of Man against men, produced the opposite result. 
The autodidactic, communitarian, in a word humanist Sartre talked in 
the fifties of ‘subjectivity’ only to describe it as ‘bourgeois’. The Sartre 
who swore by the group in fusion alone and dreamed only of seeing serial 
collectivities melt in the heat of these groups, went on to suspect, in the 
so-called solitude of the subject, a ruse of the bourgeois order aimed at 
making the ‘factories’ ‘work better’, and even praised Marx for describ- 
ing as ‘sub-men’ the separated, inert, in short, solitary workers.?* The 
progressivist Sartre, then, the one who would have liked to contribute to 
the breaking of the age-old chains of the proletariat, the revolutionary 
intellectual expiating the sterility of his status as Nietzschean artist, saw 
in the rights of the solitary man, in other words in the rights of man as 
such — and to be even more precise in “habeas corpus’, the ‘right to vote’, 
even ‘freedom of thought’ and ‘tolerance’ — so many ‘formal liberties 
which merely alienate even more the proletariat’.*” Everything is said in 
that page of one of his very last texts, On a raison de se révolter,’® in 
which he could write this, the philosophical justification of the Terror: 
‘I think that an individual in the group, even if he is somewhat terrorized, 
is all the same better than an individual alone, thinking his separate 
thoughts’ — ah! that exquisite ‘somewhat terrorized’... And everything 
is said, too, at the other end of this period, in the Portrait of the 
Adventurer in which, as you will remember, Sartre was still hesitating 
between the two positions, but in which we still find the portrait of the 
‘militant’ as it had already been painted, at the start of the fifties, in the 
preface to the portrait of the adventurer: ‘It isn’t true that you are being 
asked to abdicate your self: it would still be too much if you had a self to 
abdicate; entering the Party should correspond exactly to the reign of 
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humanity; far from stripping vou of your self, it gives it to you; I say this 
without irony: it is certainly sweet to discover yourself in the fraternal 
eyes of others.”*! 

Community, again. There was a domain — that of thought — in which 
Sartre had always said that the law of subjectivity should come Yirst and 
that the first and last word should lie with man by himself. Well, the 
second Sartre changed his mind about that. He too denounced the 
dangers of unbridled subjectivity. He who, as we all know, never debated 
or responded, he who had always claimed that he preferred to talk about 
insignificant things with a pretty woman than to discuss philosophy with 
Aron, and who in 1975 was still telling Contat** that in his youth he had 
‘talked a great deal with Aron and Politzer, but it wasn’t useful’, and that, 
in any case, he had always ‘hated’ ‘discussions about ideas between 
intellectuals’ because ‘you never do yourself justice; you say terribly 
stupid things’, this same man had the nerve to say that he had always - 
ves, always! — thought that ‘thinking in a group is better than thinking 
separately’ — he had the nerve to say, taking his cue from the precedent of 
the ‘sections’ of 1793, that ‘true thinking is the thinking of people who 
have left the series in order to be groups’... *° As if he still had to say, 
right now, that the individual alone is, once and for all, an ‘idiot’. As if he 
couldn’t let a single opportunity go by to remind us that the separated 
individual is a choice in favour of the series and thus of non-thinking. 
And as if, in this domain too, in the order of thought as much as in that of 
revolution or the riot, it was a matter of leaving behind you the false 
crowd, the false group, the false plot -— that ochlos, that mass, that 
humus, that assembly of individuals thrown together that he wanted to 
haul out of their chaos so as to bring them to the effervescent state of riot. 
Paul versus John again... The religion of Paul, which Fichte said, in the 
short text P've already quoted, was the religion of ‘debate’, a doctrine of 
‘ratiocinative reasoning’ — whereas the solipsism of John announced a 
God of pure grace ‘in which we are all at one, in which we all live and can 
be blessed’. 

Marxism. Until now I have barely mentioned Sartre’s Marxism. This is 
because the first Sartre was hardly a Marxist at all. He had neither any 
need nor any reason to be so, since at that time he was interested solely in 
the adventure of the subject. And it is by now well established that this 
first Sartre — that of ‘the man alone’, the Sartre of Nausea, of The 
Childhood of a Leader, of the War Diaries and Being and Nothingness, 
the Sartre we have seen discovering Husser] and Heidegger, devouring 
Nietzsche, detaching himself from Bergson — was one of the few minds of 
his generation not to have felt the need to pass through Marx. But now 
there was the question of the crowd. There was this new object that, in 
the Stalag, suddenly came upon him and that, now that he had experi- 
enced it, he would have to start to try and think through. Husserl? 
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Excellent for thinking the return to the famous ‘things themselves’, 
restoring their ‘charm’ to them, their ‘wildness’, their ‘horror’, etc. — 
but zilch as far as the crowd was concerned. Heidegger? Able to think 
Being, the Origin, epochality and thus History — but watch out when 
Heideggerianism homes in on the question of ‘being-with’, since the 
‘stupid mistake’ of Nazism isn’t far away. And as for Nietzsche, best 
not even to talk about him: he is what must be forgotten, destroyed even, 
for an authentic thought of the crowd to rediscover its dignity. That 
leaves Marx. That leaves, in fact, just Marx, basically speaking — soon 
he would have to start to read him, or pretend to read him, to fill the new 
list of specifications inherited from the stay in the Stalag. A critical Marx, 
of course. A Marx blind, in particular, to the question of singularity, who 
thus ‘entirely lost the sense of what a man is’ (hence the Problem of 
Method, hence The Family Idiot, those ‘complements’ to the science of 
Marxism... ).°* But Marx all the same. Marx, so that we can understand 
where we’ve got to on the question not of man, or history, but society. 
Marx, his Spinoza. A Marx he would never have read had he not been 
confronted by this new challenge of understanding the truth about the 
social bond. 

Genophobia. This was one of the boldest — and most obsessive — 
themes of the first Sartre. And I was really attracted to the way that, 
like Baudelaire, he desacralized the religion of childhood, maternity, 
procreation. But with Bariona, a movement in the opposite direction 
had started. And now, ten years later, astounding texts in which the 
genophobe of Nausea, the provocative writer who was daring enough, 
in 1944, to build a whole novel around an abortion, the iconoclast who 
expressed the revulsion provoked in him by the very idea of reproduc- 
tion, started to reproach the bourgeoisie with preventing the working 
class from having babies, sterilizing it so as to serialize it all the better. 
‘Formerly criminal [...] our bourgeoisie has become abortionist.’ Or, ‘It 
arranges things to prevent the birth of those proletarians whom correct 
taste no longer permits it to massacre in the streets.”** Stalinism? If you 
like. There were, after all, during the great Soviet period, cinema direct- 
ors, not the least of them either, who showed fecundity in a heroic light. 
But the essential thing, in this case, the thing which led to Stalinism, the 
thing which inspired, in The Communists and Peace, the type of argu- 
ment, both pathetic and, if the words have any meaning at all, pro- 
foundly reactionary, it was, once again, the love of man, the stance in 
favour of Man against men, the choice of the species against the little 
individual — in short, and to cut a long story short, the Hugo line against 
the Baudelaire axis. Baudelaire was written in 1946. Six years before The 
Communists and Peace, then. And what if this were also one of the 
themes of that very strange book? And if a spontaneously (that is, 
metaphysically) Baudelairean Sartre had written a book to shake off 
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that Baudelaireanism, kill the Baudelaire within him, and finally make 
his peace with humanism? 

We could go on like this for a long time. We could quote more and 
more examples of this general reversal of signs induced by the rediscov- 
ery of the values of humanism, historical optimism and community. 

The question of America: the love a dandy felt for it, taking long walks 
through New York just like Stendhal in Rome or Florence — and then that 
hatred, when he realized that it was also the city, par excellence, of 
seriality and the solitary man. 

The question of nature: wasn’t the ‘good’ Sartre, the first Sartre, the 
very epitome of a coherent anti-naturalism? Didn’t he do whatever he 
could — for he knew that human freedom came at this price — to denature 
the subject? The years went by and, in the Critique of Dialectical Reason, 
he wrote that ‘the history of man is an adventure of nature’ — not only 
because ‘man is a material organism with material needs’, but because 
‘worked matter, as an exteriorization of interiority, produces man, who 
produces or uses this worked matter in so far as he is forced to re- 
interiorize the exteriority of his product’. °° 

Finally, the problem of freedom. The first and last word of Being and 
Nothingness... The ‘for-itself’ always triumphing over the ‘in-itself’... 
‘We were never freer than under the German Occupation...” And then, 
suddenly, after the Stalag: wherever did such a stupid idea come to me 
from? How could I have dared? The rule is facticity, and freedom is an 
exception; the real question now isn’t, ‘given my facticity, how can I free 
myself from it and be, in spite of everything, more and more free?’, but, 
‘given a singularity, how can it be transcended and made to produce a 
solidarity, a society?’ 


Humanist, thus Fascist? 


Let me bevclenr. 

I'm not trying to say that all of Sartre’s mistakes can be traced to his 
emotional discovery of the values of community. 

I'm not claiming that it was because he became his own autodidact, 
because he enjoyed that feeling of fraternity in the Stalag, that Sartre, in 
the second part of his life, was able to commit so many errors. 

But, it has to be said, one of the sources of his mistakes can certainly 
be tound here — this was, without a doubt, one of the biographical- 
philosophical events which, by virtue of a predictable and implacable 
chain of cause and effect, could lead him to write that freedom to criticize 
was total in the USSR or that Castro was an admirable man. 

Another three examples. 
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Another three series of texts which, selected from among many others, 
from the corpus of this second Sartre or contributing, in return, to its 
establishment, will finally, | hope, prove convincing. 


| Transparency. Sartre had always been, and would always remain, 
an apostle of transparency. And it was in his War Diaries, in other words 
during his youth, just before his conversion, that the most ardent decla- 
rations of faith on this question could be read: ‘a pitiless clarity ruled over 
my mind: it was an operating-room, hygienic, without shadows, without 
nooks or crannies, without microbes, beneath a cold light’. Ll Except that, 
to start with, this same passage from the War Diaries immediately went 
on to relativize this imperative of transparency: ‘since intimacy never lets 
itself be expelled entirely |... ] there was none the less [...] a kind of bad 
faith which was really mine, which was me: not so much in the fact of 
keeping back secrets as, rather, in a certain way of escaping that very 
sincerity and not giving myself up to it’. Secondly, this transparency of 
principle didn’t prevent there being opacities of fact — quite the contrary: 
it didn’t stop Sartre from recognizing, in real life, each person’s impre- 
scriptible right to secrecy, misunderstandings, a zone of shadow - it 
didn’t stop him, as with all writers who lead somewhat complicated 
lives, from compartmentalizing, lying, making waterproof his double, 
triple, quadruple life and asking Gallimard, for example, at the time of 
publication of Critique of Dialectical Reason, to produce for him, on the 
quiet, a handful of copies dedicated to a woman other than the official 
dedicatee, Simone de Beauvoir. And then, thirdly, this transparency had 
been explicitly presented as a transparency to one’s self, dictated by the 
idea he had of a ‘self’, in other words, in his language, a ‘for-itself’: it is to 
my own ideas, he had said, that I have to appear transparent; and this 
transparency hadn’t perhaps been much more than another name for 
lucidity. Now it was something else. And in the bright clarity of the 
rediscovered cominunity, in the tremulous but unshadowed light of all 
the, Staiags of the soul that he would be given an Opportumity to acquaint 
himself with in the second part of his life, the imperative of transparency 
completely changed its meaning. From now on it was a transparency that 
was political. And ideological. And moral. It was an obligation laid on 
each person to say everything, and show everything, so that nothing 
would escape the awareness and vigilance of the community. It was the 
desire, in other terms, to disperse the shadows, all the shadows, which, 
between the different micro-consciousnesses, could interfere with com- 
munion, fraternity and fusion. It was a transparency no longer to one’s 
self, but to others. A transparency no longer to God (the Talmud gave 
man two faces, one in front and one behind, so that to God’s eyes he 
would be openly readable, from every direction, and no inner sanctuary 
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could resist the divine light) but to that other God, more jealous, more 
demanding and more possessive than the first: the God of the sacrosanct 
community. We’ve been talking about my private life, he says to Michel 
Contat, ‘as if it were separate from the rest’. But ‘this distinction between 
private and public life does not really exist’. And, ‘I can’t claim te have a 
private life, | mean a hidden, secret life.’ For ‘one’s existence forms a 
whole which cannot be split up. Our lives inside and outside, subjective 
and objective, personal and political — all necessarily awake echoes in one 
another’ and ‘are aspects of one and the same whole’. And ‘what spoils 
relations among people is that each keeps something hidden trom the 
other, holds something secret’. ** We shudder. We see how, by erasing the 
limit between one’s ‘own’ and what is ‘common’, by opening conscious- 
nesses up to each other in an infinite play of false mirrors, Sartre reintro- 
duces between people what the Greeks called ‘hypopsia’, the horrible 
‘gaze from below’ or ‘suspicion’, which is perhaps the real origin of 
totalitarianism between souls.’” But what we can see above all is that 
this culture of suspicion, this transparency perceived as the possibility 
each person has of being linked to each other and thus, whether he wants 
it or not, of punishing him, stems once again from the ideal of a faultless 
community, in which nothing would be held back, as it came into being 
at the time of the Stalag: it’s the communitarian project, the idea that 
community is good, and that there are good communities, which enables 
transparency to make its terrible demands. 

2 The essence of man. The first Sartre, the anti-humanist Sartre, 
didn’t believe, as you will recall, in this idea of an essence of man. Man 
was what he was. He existed only in his contingency, his precariousness, 
his singularity. He was imperfect. A failure. He was, as Bariona put it — 
the first Bariona, the one from the time before Bethlehem and before the 
messianic conclusion — necessarily a failure, perfectly and definitively 
imperfect. In other words, there was — and continued to be — a Sartre 
whose thesis was that to define man, to give him a substance, a truth, in 
short an ‘essence’ proper to him, and to tie him down to this essence, to 
try and help him fulfil it or reappropriate it for himself, was firstly 
senseless, and secondly perilous. There was — and continued to be — a 
Sartre who knew that when we start to tie concrete men down to the 
truth of a Man of which they are merely a rough draft, when we say: ‘this 
man isn’t Man; he has a long road to travel before he can become the 
Man that, none the less, it is his vocation to be’, we set in motion a 
terrible machine: the one which will purify the concrete man to bring him 
closer to that ideal man, which will sacrifice man as he is to a new man 
deemed closer to that essence, and will fashion this new man from the 
flesh and blood and ashes of the first. But now Sartre was a humanist. A 
hu-ma-nist. So he believed in an essence of man. He believed that man 
has a truth or, at all events, ought to have one. He believed that the men 
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he knew and observed all around him were, in comparison with this Idea, 
tragically incomplete, unfinished. He believed, in other words, that their 
failure could be put right. And, believing this, believing that the fine and 
flawless Idea of man was there, within our grasp, he quite logically went 
on to call on us to turn it into a reality, to make and remake man so that 
he could conform to this Idea — he imagined ‘another man of a higher 
quality’ who would be ‘the future of man as we know him’, and with this 
aim in mind he would draw on the example of those concrete men who, 
given their situation, given the oppression of which they were the victims, 
and given the martyrdom they sometimes endured, appeared to him to be 
closer to that true, higher-quality man. This produced the texts on the 
USSR: ‘There, I met men of a new type.’*” The texts on Cuba: ‘A lucid 
practice has changed Cuba, even down to the very nature of man.’ The 
preface to The Wretched of the Earth where, to be sure, he still belabours 
‘the strip-tease of our humanism’,*! that ‘ideology of lies’ which finally 
appears as what it always was: ‘a perfect justification for pillage’ — 
but he’s talking about false humanism, bad humanism, and he holds up 
in contrast to it the perfected humanism of the colonized, in the process 
of regenerating the world and bringing about the essence of man. Every- 
one knows those terrible pages on which Sartre presents an apologia for 
terrorist crime. Everyone can remember those frightening pages in which 
he talks about ‘hacking off’ the dirty hands of the Europeans. These 
phrases would have been unthinkable at the time of the artistic, Nietz- 
schean, Stendhalian Sartre. They had meaning and could be uttered only 
once he had accepted the neo-humanist creed — and the political, ethical 
and social eugenics which proceed from it. 

3 Finally, the essence of man. The ‘good’ Sartre thought that exist- 
ence precedes essence. He hated the idea of an essence of man which the 
Autodidact revelled in. Just as he rejected the idea of an Idea, or an Ideal, 
which would constitute the future truth of subjects, so he likewise 
rejected that of a foundation, thus a substance, in which the subject 
woyld have a stable basis. He thought of man as free. He wanted him 
to be free. He would say of himself that he was a ‘creature of wind’,** out 
of reach, ‘solidary with nothing, not even myself’. When he talked about 
the Jews — for instance, when he referred, in Portrait of the Anti-Semite, 
to the positivity of their ‘being-Jewish’ — it was an accidental, reversible 
positivity, which they could always perfectly well give up, and which in 
any case didn’t impose itself on them as a necessity. And there was in this 
hatred, in the idea that a man is what he does before being what he ts, a 
veritable safeguard against the temptation of racism. But then along 
came the other philosophy. Along came the second, ‘humanist’ Sartre 
who, by turning into a ‘humanist’, started to postulate a basis common 
to all men, used this to ballast the subject who hitherto had been floating 
along free and unattached, made his situation into something natural 
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and given, his contingency into a destiny, and, in the way he ap- 
proached different forms of nationalism, for example, or of regionalism, 
re-established links with an ideology of rootedness which he had always 
completely loathed — so it was that the great Sartre who had earlier 
recognized only the roots of the chestnut tree of Nawsea, now,en the 
preface to an anthology of poems by Senghor that he entitled Orphée 
noire |Black Orpheus|, caught himself exalting the roots of black 
peoples.... It’s a very beautiful text. Really lyrical. The first lines — ‘so 
what were you expecting when you removed the gag that was stopping 
those black mouths?’ — are from the great Sartre. The subsequent discus- 
sion of those ‘men standing erect gazing at us’, the ‘shock at being seen’, 
our own gaze which, under the pressure of those ‘black torches’, ‘is 
reflected back into our own eyes’, are from the real Sartre, the one of 
Being and Nothingness and the reversibility of the gaze. But very soon 
the text starts to waver. And the variation on the myth of Orpheus leads 
to some quite strange considerations which come trom a quite different 
Sartre. Just as Orpheus is seeking Eurydice, so the Blacks are secking the 
black soul. Just as Orpheus, his eyes closed, his back turned, descends to 
the bottom of the cave, so the black man decides to die to white culture 
so as to be reborn, in trance, in poetry, in magic — reborn into the 
mystique of his ‘origins’. Sartre can try to tell us, in his last lines, that 
this soul ‘is not a state’, but a ‘pure self-transcendence’. He can take the 
precaution of insisting that ‘Negritude is dialectical’, that it is ‘not only or 
even primarily the blossoming of atavistic instincts’, and that particular- 
ism must be ‘lived right through to its logical conclusion so as to find in it 
the dawn of the universal’. He can exclaim, even more clearly, that ‘this 
anti-racist racism is the only path which can lead to the abolition of the 
difterences between races’. But the words are there. Sartre is singing the 
praises of the ‘ancestral values’ of the black man. He speaks of ‘discover- 
ing the black Essence in the well-spring of his heart’. The text, the whole 
text, is constructed to tell us that there is a buried ‘black soul’, a ‘Negro 
essence’, a good nature in the colonized person, and that exhuming it is 
no longer just a moment in a struggle for liberation, a step in the 
dialectic, a stage to be gone through. It’s no longer a question of the 
Blacks freeing themselves, but of putting down roots. Not of inventing 
themselves but finding themselves. Not of tearing themselves away from 
their origin, leaping ahead of what it prescribes for them, but on the 
contrary re-establishing contact with it and, literally, melting back into it. 
This is what he was after! What — Negritude? And this produces very 
strange formulations in which the least one can say is that we are now a 
long way from the magniticent ‘existence precedes essence’; Negritude is, 
for the ‘Negro’, as it were his ‘buried childhood’, the ‘childhood of his 
race and the call of the earth’, the ‘pure legacy of his ancestors’, the 
‘swarm of instincts’ and ‘the indivisible simplicity of Nature’ — or, ‘since 
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he is oppressed in his race and because of it, it is first and foremost of his 
race that he must become aware’. A ‘racist’ Sartre? No. But a Sartre who 
is none the less led, by his humanism, his belief in an essence of man 
sustaining him from all eternity, towards a logic of identity. 


Saved by literature 


Do I need to repeat that the line of demarcation is neither so precise nor, 
above all, impassable? And do I have to insist yet again on the distinction 
between a double focus (double like a double broadcast and also, of 
course, like a double gaze...) and a break (rigid, dogmatic — a bad 
memory of the epistemological breaks of bygone days... )? 

There is, to begin with, the case of the two inspirations cohabiting in 
the same text and seeming to taunt each other. An example: What is 
Literature? ve already shown how, essentially, it undermined the nega- 
tive image that people still have of it; but nevertheless, we can still find in 
it, here and there, some strange phrases: literature ‘will live up to its full 
essence only in a classless society’ ...the writer will be truly himself only 
in a ‘collectivity without any divisions’...and there are others, rare 
enough no doubt, almost slips of the pen — but all the same, they are 
there, they wink at us, like flashes from a lighthouse, a dull luminescence, 
it’s just what you’d expect, hark the herald angels sing, glory to the new- 
born humanist, announcing his own coming. Another example: What is a 
Collaborator?, that magnificent text, a portrait of French fascism. Every- 
thing about this text is spot-on. Fifty years later there’s nothing, or almost 
nothing, in it that needs modifying. Except that all of a sudden the 
language skids. And it skids because the letter is the spirit and because 
that poltergeist, the spirit of Sartre, raps out two enormities. ‘Most 
collaborators, it’s perfectly true, were recruited from among the bour- 
geoisie’, whereas ‘all workers, and almost all peasants, were Resistance 
fighters’: why? Because one’s native soil never lies? And then there’s the 
idea that ‘ultramontanism’ is supposed to explain the ‘collaborationist 
attitude of certain members of the Church establishment’, whereas ‘the 
ordinary priests, solidly rooted in their land, Gallican, far away from 
Rome, showed themselves on the whole to be fiercely on the side of the 
Resistance’. The thesis is historically false; and in addition makes no 
sense, since the decisive metaphysical move made by the first Resistance 
fighters, those of summer 1940, when it was necessary — if they were to 
continue the struggle against fascism, to leave France and embark for 
London — consisted precisely in dissociating the nation from Its native 
soil, the love of one’s country from the passion for a particular region 
and one’s roots in it — it was necessary, in a word, to take your country 
along with you, clinging to the soles of your shoes; and it’s difficult not to 
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feel that, by turning ‘a solid rootedness’ into the condition of a ‘fierce 
resistance’, Sartre (the anti-Fascist) was yielding, momentarily no doubt 
but yielding all the same, to Sartre (the man of roots, the philosopher of 
identity); was he deliberately turning Pétainism against Peétainism, or 
behaving like a phantom, an agent infiltrating that ideology and living 
off it as a parasite? 

Then there were texts in which, before the Stalag, and thus before the 
‘conversion’, and before it had even announced its imminent arrival, 
there were the first glimmerings of that logic of identity that was to 
emerge in full only after the war. An example: his critique, in 1939, of 
a novel by Nabokov, Despair, which, he wrote, was ‘without interest, 
because the author is a foreigner in the country where he wrote it’? - 
could Barrés have put it any better? Another, better-known example: his 
critique of Camus’s The Stranger, full of praise no doubt, but where the 
notion of ‘situation’, the idea that the writer ‘can’t jump ship’, isn’t very 
far removed from an apologia for identity politics. Or else this conversa- 
tion, in 1936, with Colette Audry, in which, referring to the possibility of 
Hitler’s invading France, she said that for people of their kind there 
would always remain the possibility of going ‘into exile’; no, replied 
the philosopher of ‘situations’; no, ‘it isn’t desirable for a writer to go 
into exile’, he has to ‘remain in contact with his reality, his national 
reality, the reality in which he finds himself’;** as if a ‘situation’ were the 
same thing as a ‘national reality’...as if the whole effort behind Sartre’s 
thinking wasn’t already aimed at caretully distinguishing between the 
two concepts of situation and rootedness...but there we have it...a 
momentary lapse of attention...a wavering...and it was like a micro- 
mistake, of absent-mindedness; it was Barrés, Peguy, the thirties all over 
again, the beginning of the century, everything he had torn himself away 
from, or was about to tear himself away from, catching up with him, 
doing a discrete lap, and disappearing ...a spectre was haunting Sartre — 
the spectre of the future Sartre. 

And then, finally, there’s the opposite case. There’s the fact that, in the 
darkest of dark periods, there would always be a Sartre who was first and 
foremost a writer and who, because he was a writer, would throttle the 
second Sartre already within him, tempting him. Thus the book on 
Flaubert — | won’t dwell on it. Thus Garcin, in No Exit: ‘hell is other 
people’ — a formulation which, if words have any meaning, is a stinging 
rebuke to all the apostles of fusion, of the good community, etc., and so 
to Sartre himself in so far as he was one of those apostles. Thus too ‘The 
Last Chance’, that fourth volume of The Roads to Freedom, which 
within the framework of the Resistance struggles and the Liberation 
had also taken as its programme the task of erasing the exaggerated 
individualism of Namsea, singing the praises of men all working together 
and thus going further than The Reprieve, which had remained at the 
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level of the fragmentation of subjectivities, of making apparent what he 
now called the ‘group in fusion’: this was in 1945, so shortly after the 
conversion; but the novel wouldn’t come; it refused to be written; it’s as if 
the literary matter resisted his programme; and in the few fragments from 
it he succeeded in publishing — for instance, in the passage entitled ‘An 
odd friendship’, in which Brunet, the novel’s ‘Communist’, appears more 
‘idiotic’ than ever, nagged by ‘doubt’, drunk on ‘scandal’ and ‘solitude’ - 
the sole valid ‘fusion’ is that of his rediscovered ‘subjectivity’ and the 
corpse of Vicarios, the renegade Communist who resembles Nizan - 
‘J don’t give a damn about the Party, you’re the only friend I have.’ 


4 ; 


SARTRE’S FAILURE 


So far, ] have hardly cited Hegel. I’ve cited Husserl. And Nietzsche. And 
Heidegger. P've cited Descartes, the philosopher of explosions. And Spin- 
oza, the theorist of joy and of the multitude. And Bergson, the unavowed 
and finally disavowed model. But Pve hardly cited Hegel, either to point 
out that Sartre owed to him, in part, the schema of the life-and-death 
struggle for recognition or his ‘brilliant intuition’ (sic) of ‘a being for- 
itself which is for-itself only through another’....! 

But Sartre, like all his contemporaries, inevitably had to do with Hegel. 

The real dialogue, the really decisive and ultimately acrimonious head- 
to-head, was the one he engaged tn with Hegel. 

I believe in particular that trom this head-to-head, from this feverish 
and at bottom desperate attempt to measure himself not only against 
Hegel but against the questions that Hegel raised, he finally emerged a 
beaten man. 

And | think that this second defeat was the second great event, but a 
philosophical event this time, which decided the birth of the second 
Sartre and, by melding with his becoming-an-Autodidact, was to hasten 
the shipwreck. 

Did things actually happen like that? 

Was there a time when, as in the Stalag affair, Sartre told himself: ‘The 
adversary is Hegel, the great figure waiting for me is Hegel — it’s Hegel 
against whom, halfway across the ford of the brook of the twentieth 
century and halfway through my life, | have to measure myself’, then 
another time in which he corrected himself and gave up: ‘Hegel is the 
stronger of us; ’'m not up to measuring myself against him; I’ve tried to 
take up the gauntlet he threw down, but like others before me I’ve lost, 
and now I have no choice but to lay down my weapons and shut up’? 
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Perhaps not. Perhaps this is just a ‘fable’. And perhaps the same is true 
of this fable as of those he himself concocted about the childhood, illness 
and destiny of Flaubert, and in which, he agreed, ‘nothing proves that it 
happened like this’. But it doesn’t really matter. I rather like this fable. 
And I can see, both in Sartre’s era and in his life, enough-visible signs of it 
for me to allow myself to hold on to it. 


Hegel, Kojeve and the century 


So, Hegel. The question of Hegel in that period. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the extraordinary fascination that Hegel managed to exercise 
over his contemporaries and also over his successors, and thus Sartre’s 
contemporaries. It is impossible to exaggerate the extent to which, as 
soon as the first fragmentary translations by Father Fessard or by 
Lefebvre and Guterman started to circulate, and then the first articles 
by Jean Wahl, Georges Gurvitch and Emmanuel Levinas - in other 
words, as soon as the cordon sanitaire which French universities had 
erected to prevent the spread of The Phenomenology of Spirit and the 
‘Great’ Logic was broken (for a long time, the only thing available was 
the article by Lucien Herr in the Grande Encyclopédie by Berthelot), the 
major themes of Hegelianism haunted people’s minds. And above all, it is 
impossible to insist too much on the extraordinary influence of the 
lectures given by Koyré in 1933-4, in the ‘Religious Sciences’ section of 
the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and then, starting the following 
year, those given by Alexandre Koyeve taking the Phenomenology by the 
scruff of the neck and interpreting it, for six years, paragraph by para- 
graph, line by line — the two of them together, especially Kojéve, thereby 
introducing, to an awestruck public, the strange, bewildering and, with 
its whiff ot dry apocalypse, profoundly alarming Hegelian theme of “the 
end of history’. 

‘Is it truce that Hegel never really talked of ‘the end of history’? 

Koyré, whatever Kojéve said about it, mentioned this hypothesis, but 
just as that, a hypothesis: ‘it is possible’ (he repeats, several times over, 
‘possible’) ‘that Hegel believed it’; ‘it may be’ (he insists on the ‘may be’) 
that he thought, not only that it was ‘the essential condition of the 
system’, but ‘that this essential condition had already been realized’, 
that ‘history really was over...” 

The rare occurrences of the formula in Hegel himself are to be found 
either in Reason in History (‘world history goes from East to West, for 
Europe is really the fimal point of this history and Asia its bewmning’ 1, or 
in the Lectures on the Philosophy of History (‘the principle has been 
accomplished and, i consequence, the end of time has come about’ ‘oan 
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other words in texts which, as we know, were put together on the basis of 
students’ notes. 

All this true. Hegel no more announced the ‘end of history’ than he 
pronounced the other sacramental formula, repeated ad nauseam and 
(for all the Hegelians in the world who are pressed for time) often enough 
to epitomize his thought: ‘all that is real is rational, all that is rational is 
real’. He was even inclined, in fact, when speaking in his own name, with 
his own voice, for instance in the preface to The Phenomenology of 
Spirit, to maintain the converse position: ‘it is not difficult to see that 
ours is a birth-time and a period of transition to a new era’, for ‘Spirit is 
indeed never at rest but always engaged in moving forward’. And per- 
haps this idea of an ‘end of history’ was, in the final analysis, the inven- 
tion of that brilliant but, by general consent, eccentric, even farcical 
commentator — Derrida calls him ‘a crank’, a ‘pataphysician’ and at all 
events a ‘visionary’ — Alexandre Kojéve: didn’t he himself admit that he 
woke up one fine morning with the intuition that the Phenomenology 
was a book in code, that had, like all books in code, to be read between 
the lines, and that if you read it like that, if you decided to treat, in 
particular, the end of chapter 6 as an esoteric text, you could see 
appearing there a name — Napoleon’s — which didn’t occur there literally 
but which, if granted, shed new light on texts that up until then had 
remained enigmatic...?° ‘Napoleon’ and the ‘universal and homogen- 
eous State’... the ‘battle of Jena’ as ‘the end of History properly speak- 
ing’... The advent of ‘absolute knowing’, thus conceived, in the wake of 
Jena, as the ‘end of time, of history and man’... The appearance of the 
Sage, an appearance which thereupon becomes the ‘last historic event’, 
after which history comes to a stop and philosophy disappears... The 
entry, with this ‘ending of philosophy and history’, into ‘a sort of post- 
history’ in which ‘man remains alive as an animal’, but in which ‘man 
properly speaking’, the one who knows, acts, denies the given, makes 
mistakes, conducts wars, foments bloody revolutions, is moving towards 
a ‘definitive annihilation’’...The fact, finally, that this end of history 
was anything but a ‘cosmic catastrophe’, for, if it implied the ‘disappear- 
ance of philosophy’, it had no need, on the other hand, to change 
anything of ‘all the rest’, that is, ‘art, love, play, etc.’ Yes, it’s Kojéve 
talking in these texts.” It’s not Hegel: it’s Kojéve, in front of the dazzled 
audience which, between 1933 and 1939, packed the little room in the 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes where, religiously, he officiated. And 
it’s not at all certain that the author of the Phenomenology would have 
endorsed these elliptical formulations, often obscure but bearing the 
double imprint of scholarly rigour and a vaguely hammy prophetic 
atflatus. But the important thing in this case is less what Hegel said 
than what people say that he said. The important thing is that this 
reading of Hegel, however crazy, eccentric and mystified it may have 
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been according to some, was none the less, for Breton and Bataille, 
for Henry Corbin and Jacques Lacan, for Eric Weil, Jean Hyppolite, 
Raymond Queneau and Merleau-Ponty, for Father Fessard and Jean- 
Toussaint Desanti, for Raymond Aron and Roger Caillois, for Georges 
Gurvitch, for Robert Marjolin, for many others and thus by contamin- 
ation for Sartre, the accepted opinion on the question, the absolute 
Bible. And the important thing, too, is that the other Hegel, the one of 
the ‘Great’ Logic to which the Phenomenology was, after all, merely the 
prologue and whose topic was now no longer ‘history’, or ‘nature’, let 
alone ‘man’, but the Logos: wasn’t it Hegel himself who, at the time, 
intended his book to be ‘die Darstellung Gottes’, the representation of 
God’s understanding ‘as it was before the creation of the world’?” Wasn’t 
it he who, in this very text, tells us that the Logos becomes, much more 
than either the state or history do, the very place in which are made 
manifest universal self-consciousness or Absolute Spirit? Wasn’t it he, 
furthermore, who without any mediation or forced interpretation on 
Kojéve’s part, claimed, with this ‘logic of the logos’, to cover the totality 
of what man had been able to think in the course of the centuries and the 
totality of what he would be able, in the future, to think and conceptual- 
ize? In short, wasn’t there an ‘original’ Hegelianism, that of the Logic, 
which, with neither ambiguity nor over-interpretation, without extrapo- 
lating or twisting the meaning, presented a real system, exhaustive and 
closed, in which, in principle, we can find a full list of all the attitudes of 
soul and heart, all the ideas, all the sensations, all the errors known and 
unknown, all the truths glimpsed and thus, also, all the postures of 
thought before and after him? 

This Hegel didn’t talk of the end of history, perhaps, but he did talk of 
the ‘end of philosophy’. 

He no longer said, perhaps, “This is what the world is, this is what it 
will be and, what’s more, it won’t ever change,’ but, ‘This is how it has 
been seen and how it will be seen — here is a system of knowledge which, 
reconciling subjective freedom and substantial totality, offers a global 
topology into which not only all past doctrines but also all those which it 
is possible to think can be fitted.’ 

He no longer proposed to offer a ‘better’ philosophy, but ‘the only’ 
philosophy or, at all events, ‘the final one’ since, to each of the great 
attempts of the past, he claimed that he could say, tor the first time in the 
history of the world: I have made an assessment of your effort, of your 
portion of truth but also of your inevitable limitations... 

What remains to be said, once one is lucky enough to find oneself the 
heir of such an ‘organ’? 

What remains to be done when, in the wake of Hegel, you have at your 
disposal a table of truths which takes up the ambition of the tables draw 
up by Aristotle and Kant, but improves and completes them? 
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All that remains is to repeat it — this is more or less what Kojéve said. 

All that remains is to do what Hegel himself did when, at the end of his 
life, an old payer of empty compliments without spirit (but what’s the 
good of inspiration when you know you've said it all?), he endlessly 
churned out the same lectures or, to kill time, read the papers and*plaved 
cards. 

All that remains is to do what Kojéve did when, in the ‘Lectures’ he 
gave at the Hautes Etudes, he interpreted again and again, to the point of 
vertigo, and with the aim of grasping its ‘protound truth’, the ‘historical’ 
process, or the process of ‘Spirit’, which ‘the sage’ has understood and 
brought to completion. 

All that remains is to read, reread, rethink the Book, and so on for ever, 
as one does with sacred books;'° ‘It may be’, Kojéve was still writing 
after the war,'! that ‘the future of the world, and thus the meaning of the 
present and the significance of the past, depend, in the final analysis, on 
the way that we interpret Hegel's writings today,’ and all that remained, 
then, was to admit that, as the prophet said, ‘all the deadlines have 
expired’, that the Book has ‘understood’ everything, that it ‘exhausts all 
the possibilities of thinking’, that ‘no further discourse can be held up 
against it which does not already form part of its own discourse’,'? and 
that nothing could be vainer, or more absurd, or more vulgar, than to 
claim to invent a completely novel conceptual figure, or a truth never 
glimpsed before, or a perfectly original doctrine... 

This is more or less what Blanchot says when, in The Eternal Conver- 
sation, he admits: ‘for everyone, in one form or another, History is at an 
end’; we ‘all more or less live in the perspective of a History now at an 
end, already sitting on the banks of the river, dying and being reborn, 
content with a contentment that ought to be that of the universe — and 
hence God through our beatitude and our knowledge’. 

It’s what Althusser savs when, in a youthful text, ' * before his conver- 
sion to Marxism, he explains that Hegel has become ‘our world’, that he 
is present among us ‘not only as truth but also as reality’, and that 
‘contemporary thought’, whether or not it is ‘conscious’ of its debt, 
whether or not it can gauge its ‘dependency’ on that ‘mother-truth’ of 
Hegelianism, has entirely constituted itself, even in its denial, its ignor- 
ance or its ingratitude, in what he magnificently calls ‘the decline of 
Hegel’. 

It was the profound conviction of Foucault when having, again like 
Hegel and Kojéve,'* announced the ‘death of man’, he devoted the rest 
of his life to classifying ‘discourses’, analysing ‘epistemes’, surveying 
‘fields of knowledge’, grasping ‘utterances’ in the ‘narrowness and singu- 
larity’ of their ‘event’, identifying ‘the forms of utterance’ that they 
exclude — in short replacing philosophy by a modest, patient and pas- 
sionate archaeology — he could refuse to admit'> that he had ‘denied 
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history’; he could plead that he had contented himself with ‘holding in 
suspense the empty, general category of change so as to bring out the 
transformations of different levels’; he too had taken cognizance of the 
closure of the Hegelian system, and this was, moreover, the whole 
meaning of that planned ‘ontology of the contemporary world’, also 
called an ‘ontology of ourselves’, or ‘ontology of the present’, which he 
formulated in the last years of his life in the course of his commentary on 
Kant’s short work Was ist Aufklarung? 

It’s what Lacan did with his graphs, his knots, his deployment of 
circles, curves and straight lines. 

And Lévi-Strauss silently abandoning the very principle of philosophy. 

And even, in a certain sense, Derrida, or at any rate the first Derrida, 
the one who declared that the history of metaphysics had come to an end 
and enclosed himself — admittedly in order to deconstruct it — within that 
closed and apparently saturated space: ‘we believe quite simply in abso- 
lute knowing as the closure if not the end of history...’'° 

It’s what all those ‘structuralists’ were really doing when, on the pretext 
that they were anti-historicists, they appeared as anti-Hegelians, while it 
was the first generation which, without really knowing if it was faithful to 
Hegel or to Kojéve, to Christ or his evangelist, took note, conversely, of 
the end, if not of history, at least of philosophy, and judged that the time of 
the Idea had passed and that now one had to turn oneself into a historian, 
a genealogist, a deconstructor, an archaeology of the past or the present, a 
geologist, a textomaniac, an inspired archivist, a semiotician on the loose, 
a topographer, a topologist, an epistemologist of systems, a sociologist: all 
hypotheses were valid, without exception, so long as you were sure of 
escaping from the metaphysical naivety which we were convinced — I say 
‘we’, since it is my teachers and thus my generation that I have in mind - 
had died with Hegel and been buried by Heidegger... 


« ‘Hegel’s Jews’: who were they? 


But I must insist on the ‘revelatory’ side of Hegelianism. 

[ must insist on the Christ-like temptation of Hegel himself and on the 
apostolic vocation of his first interpreters. 

‘So you were awaiting the Messiah?’ said, in substance, Kojéve and 
Koyré. Ever since Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, ever since all those 
masters who, from age to age, from one language to another, had allowed 
the same insoluble questions to keep fluttering round and round like 
birds ma cage, vou had had the teching that philosophy was stamoiering, 
awaiting its redeemer? Well here he was. No more waiting. Philosophy 
had had its major and minor prophets. Its angels of annunciation. It had 
had, in the person of Kant, or Fichte, its admirable John the Baptists, 
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prefiguring the good news. But he, the one announced, had arrived. The 
Messiah, the supreme Saviour, God made man, the son of God: he had 
arrived. Here was the new Christ who, in the silence of true eschatol- 
ogies, in a typical atmosphere of repeated miracles (didn’t Napoleon pass 
beneath his windows at the very instant he was writing ‘fints’ to the last 
line of the last page of the Phenomenology? and I, Kojéve, his evangelist, 
a century and a half later — didn’t | reach the end of my commentary the 
very same day that Hitler, ina supreme moment of cunning, declared war 
on France?), also inaugurated a completely new era of the Spirit. And 
here, even more than in the Phenomenology, which was never, we have to 
insist, more than the narrative of the event, the novel of the great 
moments which constituted the advent of this event, its detailed epic, 
its odyssey, here was the ‘Great’ Logic setting out exactly what it was 
that had happened: the Bible of humanity, the Gospel, the Third Testa- 
ment, the ‘universal and homogeneous State’ which was (sic) ‘the full 
realization of the Kingdom of Heaven...’!” 

Faced with such a revelation, faced with this speculative clap of 
thunder which, wherever it was heard, shook minds, disrupted systems 
of perception, made the very workings of thought and even imagination 
totter, there were of course those who bowed low, accepted the verdict, 
worshipped — but there were others who, perforce, resisted the good 
news and said so. 

As always, as at every moment of messianic advent, at least in the 
episode of the real Christ, there were the faithful, the devout — but there 
were also the seditious, the zealots, those who mutinied against the truth 
of, quite simply, the sceptics who hardened their hearts against this 
bizarre claim to say and incarnate the End. 

And there was a whole population of protesters, dissidents, diverse and 
varied disbelievers, recalcitrant in spirit, who, once the first moment of 
stupor had passed, made heard the other voice — that of the philosophy 
which did not believe in the ‘splendid dawn’, which laid claim neither to 
‘real knowing’ nor to the ‘elevation’ of their knowledge and that of their 
period to the status of a ‘science’, but continued, quite simply, to think. 

I propose to call them ‘Hegel’s Jews’. 

I propose, just as logically, to call ‘Hegel’s Jews’ those sceptics, or those 
rebels, who said: “No, no, Hegel isn’t the Messiah! He’s a prophet among 
other prophets, perhaps a very great prophet, but he is certainly not the 
Messiah!’ 

I call ‘Hegel’s Jews’ those who, in melancholy or anger, uncertainty and 
faith, waved the flag of revolt and — even at the cost of losing credit, of 
being accused of ignorance and naivety, and enduring the feeling that 
they were sometimes regressing to a stage before the contradictions and 
quarrels that Hegelianism had settled once and for all — decided to 
continue the combat of philosophy. 
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There were three families of ‘Hegel’s Jews’. 

There were those, to begin with, who said: ‘Why not a Messiah, after 
all? But just look at the one you’ve chosen! Do you really think that you 
can ask humanity to prostrate itself before a man who ended his days 
worshipping the Prussian State? So we have to go a bit further; we have 
to keep on going and keep on looking; we are happy to grant that Spirtc is 
bhke a seeret hidden in history, but we don’t believe Hegel discovered that 
Secret.’ 

It was those Young Hegelians who, immediately after the death of the 
master, waxed indignant at anyone who could see, in the dust of those 
states born from the defeat of the Empire, the substantial unity of reality, 
truth and freedom. 

It was Feuerbach observing that Hegel’s reasoning, in itself, wasn’t 
bad, but that the conclusions were wrong: ‘Let’s “reverse” the dialectic!” 
he exclaimed, ‘let’s set it back on its feet!’ All we need, for the schema to 
work, is to say ‘Man’ instead of the ‘Idea’; we just need to admit that 
‘Absolute Spirit’ was ‘Man’ and nothing but Man. 

Or it was another Young Hegelian, Karl Marx, who likewise had no 
objection to the principle as such of a messianic completion of world 
history but who refused to recognize its appearance in the pitiful shape 
offered: ‘A Messiah, yes, agreed... but Napoleon! Or the German suc- 
cessors of Napoleon! Are you having us on? winding us up? are you 
really trying to make out that the modern bureaucratic state is the 
glorified body of history, the realization of the divine Idea, the soul of 
the world?’ 

So yes to the eschatological perspective, but no to the calendar sug- 
gested. Yes to the idea that a Messiah will come and that, on that day, in 
the ‘spiritual das light of presence’, man will at last be at home, justified 
in his being, tree; but Hegel is not that Messiah. OK to the idea of a final 
state, the end of history, etc.; but it falls to others — to me, mused 
Marx... —to develop the theory and practice of how this can be effected. 

«There were those, secondly, who rebelled: ‘No Messiah at all; it’s the 
very principle of a Messiah which must be refuted; how, when you’re a 
philosopher, can you admit that the history of philosophy has spoken its 
last word? How, when you’re a servant of the Idea, can you get used to 
the idea that the labour of truth, and thus of history, can be totalized and 
brought to an end?’ 

Nietzsche was a Hegel’s Jew in this second sense when he waxed 
ironical, in the Untimely Meditations,'* on the ridiculous arrogance of 
the Professor convinced that ‘the climax and terminus of the world 
process coincided with his own existence in Berlin’, flogging off to us 
in the process a messianism for nihilistic times, a religion without expec- 
tation or anxiety, the mystique of the last man, a whole clapped-out 
philosophy. 
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Kierkegaard was a Hegel’s Jew: the philosopher of hidden inwardness, 
the dislocated, suffering self, subjectivity irreducible to the odious total- 
ization of Hegel: irony, scepticism, philosophical fragment, green is life's 
golden tree, despair — perhaps Hegel was right about the ‘system’, but he 
was wrong about the ‘subject’; perhaps he was right when heetalked 
about ‘logic’, but there is no ‘system of existence’; nothing is ‘known’ 
which is not ‘lived through in experience’ and ‘linked to one’s own selt- 
certainty’, and it’s this self-certainty, this irreducible subjectivity, seduc- 
tive and absolute, which is the indubitable proot that the Hegelian system 
doesn’t work... 1” 

Bataille was a Hegel’s Jew: Queneau tells us that he ‘confronted Hegel 
or, rather, the different Hegels that the French philosophical public 
discovered one after another’, and in this ‘twenty-year-long’ dialogue, 
in this spiritual and terribly ‘painful’ hand-to-hand combat, finally real- 
ized that he was himself ‘radically non-Hegelian, but one who knew that 
this selt-knowledge could come about only once he had taken cognizance 
of a doctrine which he said is comparable to no other, and thus redis- 
covering himself, mediated but not reduced’;~” Bataille was a Hegel's 
Jew, seeing in Kojéve (in his own words) ‘the greatest philosopher of our 
time’,~! telling us he was ‘broken, crushed, killed ten times over, suffo- 
cated, stunned’ by the effect of his ‘Monday lectures’, but was none the 
less forced to conclude that part of his being resisted this total rational- 
ization. ‘1 admit’, he wrote to ‘the greatest philosopher of the time’, that 
‘from now on history is over, apart from the denouement’. | admit this ‘as 
a plausible supposition’, and because you tell me so. But doesn’t this type 
ot thinking at the same time run the risk of ‘turning its back on the 
extreme’? Shouldn’t we say, of the thinker who thinks in this way, that 
‘supplication has died within him’, and that he will soon be nothing more 
than the ‘handle of a spade’? And then, look at ‘my life’, look at ‘the open 
wound that is my life’, the ‘useless negativity’ which is enough to ‘define 
me’, this ‘abortion’ of every day, its ‘holy lubricity’ — doesn’t all this 
constitute a living, burning ‘refutation’ of the ‘closed system of Hegel’??? 

Schopenhauer was a Hegel’s Jew. 

Adorno was a Hegel’s Jew when he diagnosed in the Hegelian Univer- 
sal what he called the ‘untrue’, and in his idealism a rage against the real. 

The Derrida of deconstruction is a Hegel’s Jew, albeit a more cunning 
one. Absolute Knowing? OK; we can admit, yes indeed, that Hegel left us 
with the law of absolute knowing; but isn’t there anything beyond 
absolute knowing? Isn’t there, on the other side of its invisible frontier, 
thoughts or words that have played around with the frontier, suspended 
or imperiled it, and which it is the deconstructor’s task to explore? 

All the philosophers of the last century with any life in them were at 
one time or another Hegel’s Jews. The rebellion of all that is living 
against all that is dead is a Hegel’s Jew: the audacity of living thought 
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against a philosophy of grand old age. The ‘end of history’? Nietzsche 
was right. That’s an old man’s philosophy. It’s the product of a conscious- 
ness straining against the idea that the world can still go on after it. The 
human, all-too-human anguish of the soul which, in its death throes, tells 
itself that unheard-of things might still happen. Not ‘after me, the flood’ 
but ‘above all, no more flood!’ Or, the flood, yes, but in my time, with me 
announcing it, interpreting it, accompanying it — and afterwards, the 
doleful trade winds... 


And then, thirdly, there are those — Hegel’s Jews, that is — who observe 
history as it happens, the history of flesh and blood, the pitiful and tragic 
history of the twentieth century, and who, faced with that horror, faced 
with the incalculable hecatomb that seems to have been its lot, cry out: 
‘How can anyone see, in this succession of massacres, this night, any 
bringing to consummation of anything at all, let alone that of history and 
reason?’ 

Renan was already a Hegel’s Jew when, in silent dialogue with the 
person he knew only second-hand, or via the Memories of Germany 
by Victor Cousin, observed that history does not progress, that reason 
does not win out, that the real is in no way moving, and indeed never 
has moved, in the direction of increasing rationality or an irresistible 
consummation: Athens beaten by Macedonia, Greece conquered by 
the Romans, China crushed by the Manchu dynasties; isn’t it always, 
every time, the superior which succumbs to the inferior, the more cul- 
tured to the more barbarous — and, thus, the defeat of enlightened 
civilization? 

Franz Rosenzweig was a Hegel’s Jew: the author of Star of Redemp- 
tion, who in 1916, from his trench on the Balkan front, saw the world 
subsiding into apocalypse. The end of history — really? Rationality on the 
march and the consummation of humanity? And the Hegelian theory of 
war... The Hegelians’ theory according to which war, however horrible 
itsmight be, has none the less the merit of tearing the subject away from 
its ‘interment in the sensible, the commonplace and the singular’... Are 
they still as convinced of this? After this war, which constitutes the 
invention of total war, are they going to persist in saying that war has 
the virtue of shaking up the ‘particularisms’, the ‘idiotic idiosyncrasies’ of 
the human race and of leading it to a higher ‘ethical stage’? The author 
of the Star heard the cry of the soldier ‘holed up like a worm in the folds 
of the naked earth’. He saw those men, befuddled with horror, their 
hearts and bodies wracked with terror, being dragged to the abattoir. 
And all he could see of any accession of the individual to the ‘ethical 
stage’ was the infinite turmoil of the living animal, the bits and pieces of 
blood- and mud-spattered brains, the stench of carnage — the return to 
bestiality, or even to a vegetative status, the degree zero of humanity. It 
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was impossible to be a Hegelian after 1914. You could no longer claim 
either that history was over, or that the real was rational. It was the very 
notion of the human — this is what Hegel’s Jew, Rosenzweig, said — which 
was put in question by the dereliction attendant on trench warfare.... 
And then those philosophers, or those thinkers, who lived at the time 
of Auschwitz or survived it, were (albeit much later) Hegel’s Jews. ‘What 
a strange crime!’ they said. ‘What a monstrous, abject, but also strange 
crime, absolutely disconcerting and, in many respects, unprecedented! 
Had one ever seen a people hunted down across the whole face of the 
earth like this before? Had one ever seen a State, with the aim of carrying 
out the hunt more efficiently, mobilizing such means, such treasures of 
imagination and science, such industry? Could one even imagine a coun- 
try at war, and on the brink of defeat, giving priority to the trains of 
deportees over the transports of troops or arms, mobilizing entire battal- 
ions of police and soldiers to hunt down children? In the eyes of Primo 
Levi, Jankélévitch, Levinas, but also the Leo Strauss of On Tyranny, the 
conclusion was not in any doubt. Here was, first and foremost, a case of 
extreme, and radically inhuman, barbarity: not the post-history of the 
Hegelians, but a proto-history, or a zoo-history — humanity reduced, once 
again, as in 1914, but even worse, to the most bestial of bestial levels. 
Secondly, these crimes were senseless, no reason in the world could or 
ever would be able to account for them: ontological crimes, in the 
opinion of these thinkers; metaphysical genocide. There was an absolute 
obscenity — said Claude Lanzmann — in any attempt even to understand. 
Thirdly, there could no longer be any question of seeing in this event 
some stage in the advent of a good, or a meaning, seeking to find itself 
through them: the even greater obscenity of all secular theodicies, the 
bankruptcy of all discourses implicitly or explicitly providentialist in 
character which, ‘from Ionia to Jena’, try to give a meaning to something 
that has none, and to present history as a divine comedy staged by a mad, 
or perverse, or cunning God — the essential definition of Hegel’s God. 
Fourthly, to play the card of theodicy, to continue, one way or another, to 
think within the framework of a philosophy of history (in other words of 
its end), meant condemning oneself, when the event arrived, to seeing 
and understanding nothing — and condemning oneself, if perchance it 
ever recurred, still to understanding nothing: ‘when’, wrote Leo Strauss, 
‘we found ourselves faced with tyranny — and a tyranny which surpassed 
in every way all that the boldest imaginings of the most penetrating 
thinkers of former times had been able to invent — our political science 
was unable to recognize it’.?* Fifthly, and most importantly, here was 
the example of an unprecedented barbarity, and its unprecedented nature 
was the proof that history was not finished: hence, and conversely, 
the extreme reticence of Lévi-Strauss to admit that, on the scale of the 
general history of massacres, in this centuries-long chronicle of 
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carnage which he as an anthropologist had to learn about, the Shoah 
presented any real singularity; thus, and in the same way, Michel Fou- 
cault, maintaining at the end of his life — but wasn’t it one of the main 
lines of his thinking?** ~ that the Nazi State was one racist State among 
others, that it contented itself with pushing ‘to a paroxysmic extreme’ 
forms of power that had been established ever since the eighteenth 
century, that, moreover, there was no real difference in nature between 
the Final Solution and the decrees of March and April 1945 ordering 
the destruction of German infrastructures; and, when seen against the 
backdrop of a political history whose principle of intelligibility was to 
be sought ‘in the blood and mud of battles’, in the lamentations of 
‘innocents lying there dying as the day dawns’, the massacre of the 
Jews presented no real specificity; as if the question of the specificity, 
the singularity, the uniqueness of the Shoah were the most perilous, 
because most undeniable, denial of the theories of the end of history; as 
if it were necessary, in order to assure oneself of the end of history, to 
banalize, neutralize, and revise the history of the Nazi crime.... 

A note on the Foucault question. ’'m obviously not trying to say that 
Foucault was a ‘revisionist’. ’'m not forgetting, either, that he always 
wanted to be, in his own eyes, an absolute anti-Hegelian, and thus, in his 
own way, a Hegel’s Jew. Indeed, I have in front of me the page of The 
Order of Things on which he criticizes Marx for having taken part in ‘the 
great day-dream of an end to history’, that discourse ‘all of a piece, 
positivist and eschatological’ in which man appears ‘as a truth at once 
reduced and promised’ and which places anyone who subscribes to it 
firmly within the naive ‘evolutionism’ of the nineteenth century.~” And 
also, the fine article?® in which — explaining how the only real question 
asked of philosophy ‘for a hundred and fifty years’ was that of knowing 
‘how one can completely avoid being a Hegelian’ — he referred to ‘those 
fugitives, those victims, those dissidents always brought into line, in 
short, those bloody faces and other blank forms that Hegel wanted to 
efface from the night of the world’ — an allusion, in fact, to the famous 
text by Hegel: ‘it is night all around: here there rises up a bloody face; 
there, another blank form; and they disappear just as suddenly; it 1s this 
night that you see when you look into a man’s eyes...’ I have two 
comments to make. The first: Foucault’s enterprise, his archaeological 
or even archival prejudice, that self-portrait of the philosopher as a 
notary or an inspector of textual monuments — none of all this was 
possible, or even thinkabie, whatever Foucault himself may have had to 
say about it, without Kojéve’s idea of a history which, having reached its 
end, leaves us with no further task than that of administering to all 
infinity, like another Mérimée, an infinite number of printed surfaces. 
And then there’s this: the idea of a completed history comes up against, as 
its own intimate limit, the business of the Shoah — and it is evidently from 
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here that stem, as in the case of Lévi-Strauss, all those texts of his last 
period: such strange pieces, in which the author of I/ faut defendre la 
société reduces, to put it simply, Nazism to the status of just one incident 
in the interminable war between races, as theorized, in particular, by 
Boulainvilhiers. ... ’ 

Such is the debate. 

Such is the general picture of a century which lived, right up to the end, 
in the great shadow of Hegelianism. 

Perhaps it was nothing else, this century, than a long, and reasoned, 
protest of Hegel’s Jews against Hegel. 

Perhaps people did nothing else, in the twentieth century, than flail 
around between the terms of a debate which (even if, with the benefit of 
hindsight, it strikes us as strange, or Byzantine) was the main preoccupa- 
tion of our elders. 

And the truth is that | don’t know of a single thinker who was not 
immersed in this climate and didn’t think that to be a philosopher or a 
poet meant measuring yourself against Hegel, assessing the event of 
Hegel, working through the questions that Hegel asked himself, or 
transforming Hegel himself into a question: right up to Sartre, alias 
Poulou, alias Pardaillan, alias Fracasse, king of the Jews and prince of 
philosophers who would be, if not the greatest, at least the latest of these 
Hegel’s Jews.... 


Philosophy, again, or how to escape from the magic circle of 
Hegelianism 


Sartre, as I've already said, didn’t attend Kojéve’s lectures. 

He didn’t attend them any more than he went to hear Husserl’s lectures 
at the Sorbonne, or than he read, in Bifur, the tirst pages of Corbin’s 
translation ot Heidegger. 

And this is neither the first nor the last example of those great missed 
appointments which, as we have already seen, structured his life, both in 
the philosophical and in the political domains. 

But he did, on the other hand, know about Hegel and Kojéve. 

I can’t imagine he was immune to the Zeitgeist which, at the time, was 
imbued with Hegel, or Kojéve, or both. 

1 can’t believe he didn’t hear about the Seminar at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, at least via Merleau-Ponty, who attended it assiduously, 
or else via Yvonne Picard, that young student of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure who was later to be an organizer of ‘Socialisme et Liberté’, 
a deportee and a martyr, and who is known to have been at that time 
both a faithful companion of Sartre and a faithful participant in Kojéve’s 
ritual gatherings. 
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ted 


We also know, and from Sartre’s own lips,?’ that if his real encounter 
with the Phenomenology dated from Hyppolite’s translation and com- 
mentary, thus from the immediate post-war years, he had, ‘in about 
1939’, through osmosis, or at second hand, or by means of fragments 
picked up here and there, ‘assimilated many things from Hegel’. 

And it is as if he were for his part going to attempt, not exactly to 
escape from it all and leave the magic circle, taking a step sideways or 
backwards or forwards, but — and this was more interesting and, philo- 
sophically, more perilous — to take up a position inside the circle, to steal 
the fire of its words and its codes, and so pick up, but from within, the 
gauntlet thrown down to his time by the terrible idea of the End. 

We recall the Sartre who was the philosopher of the left-over, rubbish, 
absolute evil — practising already a de facto form of anti-Hegelianism. 

We recall the Sartre who was practically a follower of Georges Bataille, 
an atheist, making it a point of philosophical honour to look evil in the 
face and thus to reject the very idea of transfiguring the negative, of 
transforming useless suffering into useful suffering, of giving a meaning, 
once again, to what has no meaning — so, still an anti-Hegelian. 

And we recall, above all, the politics whose principal ‘theorems’ I have 
mentioned: a politics that made the first Sartre an intractable thinker of 
the tragic, hostile to the very idea of the notorious tribunal of history, in 
other words the old idea according to which, in order to accept and 
submit to evil, we would simply need to adopt the right point of view - 
that of a history subjected to a referee’s decision. Wasn’t this also a case 
of the most radical of possible anti-Hegelianisms? 

But along comes the philosopher, the real one, about to devote his first 
great book, Being and Nothingness, to attacking head-on the two ques- 
tions — the end of history, the end of philosophy — that Hegelianism had 
left in its wake, and about to do so at the end of one of those long and 
subtle manoeuvres of encirclement of which, as we have seen, our war- 
rior was a past master. 

«Step one. He mimics Hegel. He intimates to his contemporaries, so as 
to gain a more understanding hearing from them, that he too Is a son or 
grandson of the great Hegel. He proves he is one of us. He pays tribute to 
an intelligentsia which considers anyone on nodding terms with Hegel- 
ianism to have more than demonstrated their competence in philosophy. 
This is the mimetic Sartre. The lover of pastiche and counterfeit. It’s the 
Sartre who mimicked Céline, or Dos Passos, and who now was going to 
mimic Hegel with all his extraordinary talent, that of an actor and a 
brilliant student. 

Like Hegel, he announced a ‘phenomenology’. 

Like Hegel, he took pains to ensure — as the subtitle of his book already 
makes clear — that phenomenology was doubled and supported by an 


‘ontology’. 
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Like Hegel, finally — and against Descartes, against Leibniz, and even 
against Spinoza — he conferred on ‘negation’ a role that was not merely 
logical, but active, effective, in a movement that he too called ‘dialect- 
ical’, and that was immanent in substance. 

After all, hadn’t Kojéve already, in his commentary, called fer the 
development of this ‘dualist ontology’ which was there in filigree in the 
system of absolute knowing and which the sage had left it to his epigones 
to write in his stead? He fulfilled Kojéve’s programme. He wrote the 
book Hegel had left hanging. There is a first level on which Being and 
Nothingness can be read as a sort of pastiche, or sequel, to the Phenom- 
enology of Spirit. There is a way of reading it as a demurely orthodox 
book, humbly paying its respects to the great philosophy of the age. 

Its table of contents. Its subtitle. That page, almost a kind of pastiche 
of Hegel’s manner, on which he defined ‘human reality’ as the ‘un- 
achieved totality of negations’ in so far, and only in so far, as it ‘reaches 
beyond a conerete negation which it has to be as actual presence to 
being’.-* He talks of Hegel’s ‘solution’ here, and ‘Hegel’s brilliant intu- 
ition’ there. Doesn’t this all sound arch-Hegelian? Can anyone be more 
Hegelian than this strange phenomenologist who tells us: if you want to 
adopt the point of view, not of ‘chronological succession’, but ‘of a sort 
of non-temporal dialectic’, then the ‘solution’ found by Hegel ‘in the 
first volume of the Phenomenology of Spirit’, to the problem of ‘solip- 
sism’ and its necessary ‘refutation’ has made ‘significant progress over 
Husserl’?>” 


Step two. Cheat Hegelianism. Play a dirty trick across Hegel — get him 
into trouble, if possible. Attack him trom within. Destroy him. This is the 
other Sartre. The smart aleck, the yob, the carbonaro of truth, the 
cunning devil. Its the same warrior Sartre — but now he’s in the arena, 
now he’s dodged past his enemy’s vigilance, he grabs his concepts in order 
to hijack them, to turn them against him, and at all events make them his 
own, detorming them in the process. We've already seen him proceeding 
this way with Husserl. Heidegger. We’ve seen how he pirated, literally, 
the great philosophies of his time. He does the same with Hegel. He plays 
Heidegger off against Hegel. Then Husserl, again. Then Descartes and 
his cogito. And now we see him facing up to Hegel, inoculating him with 
the good old Sartrean virus... 

The book begins with a declaration of war on Hegel: it is discreet but 
all the clearer in that it is helped along by an explicit reference to 
Kantianism — in the whole section III of the first chapter of the first 
part, in which he cuts to pieces the Hegelian concept of being and 
nothingness conceived as abstractions that are equally abstract since, of 
the ‘pure being, without determination’ that was the very start of the 
Science of Logic, Hegel claimed that ‘nothing’ could be said and that it 
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was ‘the same thing’ as ‘nothingness’: wrong! retorts Sartre; completely 
and totally wrong; ‘what has to be recalled here, against Hegel, is that 
being is and nothingness is not’; what we have to repeat, against Hegel, 
and with Kant, is that this nothingness which ‘is not’ draws what little 
being it has from being, and that if by chance being were to disappear, 
this ‘total disappearance of being would not be the coming of the reign of 
non-being, but on the contrary the concomitant disappearance of noth- 
ingness . 

The book ends (part 4, chapter 2, sections IJ and III) with a eulogy of 
‘games’, even ‘sport’ and indeed even ‘skiing’, all activities distinguished 
by being ‘gratuitous’ or ‘non-serious’; promoting these to the rank of 
major philosophical objects could only sound like an act of provocation 
to the ears of a Kojévism whose keyword had always been, precisely, 
‘seriousness’ (‘take history seriously’; ‘an event which causes no deaths is 
not a serious event’, etc.) — and this is all the more true in that the eulogy 
in question rapidly leads (and these are the very last words in the book) to 
the portrait of a playful freedom, still gratuitous, unproductive and 
inconsequential, a ‘freedom which wishes itself as freedom’, which 
‘takes itself as its own value in so far as it is the source of all value’, in 
short a freedom which, conceived as a non-productive form of action, or 
as a finality without end, or a praxis without direct consequences no 
longer haunted either by transcendence or exteriority, is again much 
closer to Kantian aesthetic enjoyment or even Kierkegaardian irony 
than to that needy freedom — oriented towards productive work, labour, 
the transformation of the object, and praxis — that was at the heart of the 
Phenomenology. 

And, between the two, between this prologue and this finale, between 
these two anti-Hegelian skirmishes in which we see Sartre, by mere virtue 
of playing the Kantian card, mobilizing the maximum anti-Hegelianism 
avatlable at the time, we have 600 pages of great philosophy which drive 
three nails at least into the coffin of the system of ‘absolute knowing’. 

A 

1 The reference to Kierkegaard, at the beginning of section III of the 
chapter on the ‘existence of the other’: Hegel must, says Sartre, ‘be here 
as everywhere else contrasted with Kierkegaard who represents the 
claims of the individual as such’; Hegel must be contrasted with that 
individual who demands ‘the recognition of his concrete being and not 
the laying bare of a universal structure’; he refers to Kierkegaard, yes, as 
the most radical of ‘Hegel’s Jews’ — the one who attests that the Universal 
in this case ‘could have no meaning if it did not exist for the purpose of 
the individual’.°° 

2 The ‘twofold charge of optimism’ levelled, Sartre goes on, in 
this same chapter on ‘the existence of the other’, against a Hegel guilty 
of having made the ‘identification of being and knowledge’. An 
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epistemological optimism, which is the least serious: ‘no universal know- 
ledge can be derived from the relation of consciousnesses’, and ‘between 
the other-as-object and me-as-subject’ there is no more ‘common meas- 
ure’ than ‘between self-consciousness and consciousness of the other’. An 
ontological optimism, more ‘fundamental’ since it is this which, with its 
claim to bring an end to ‘the scandal of the plurality of consciousnesses’, 
makes the Hegelian ‘point of view’ a ‘totalitarian (sic) point of view’: the 
conjuring trick consists in giving oneself, ‘at the outset’, the ‘transcend- 
ence’ of ‘plurality’ towards ‘totality’, skipping over ‘the apodictic cer- 
tainty of the cogito’ and affirming, ultimately, that ‘truth is the truth of 
the Whole’. * 

3. The critique of the concept of the ‘negation of the negation’ which 
is, he knows full well, the heart of Hegel’s war. He believes in negation, 
but not in the negation of the negation. And he repeats, and continues to 
repeat, in the course of long arguments designed to establish, first, that 
‘the being which constitutes the object of the desire of the for-itself is an 
in-itself which acts as its own foundation’, then that ‘the for-itself, being 
negation of the in-itself, cannot desire any pure and simple return to the 
in-itself’, and that, in consequence, it is the very notion of the negation of 
the negation which loses its meaning and relevance. So what about the 
dialectic? Sartre, you will remember, has /yis dialectic. It is ‘decapitated’. 
‘Without synthesis.’ It functions, not through ‘progress’ but by means of 
‘turnstiles’, and it has the dual property, thanks to this spiral shape, of 
passing several times, and even indefinitely, through the same point — and 
then of allowing a particular event to find its source, or its resources, not 
in the preceding event, or even in an imminent event, but in events that 
are possibly quite distant but which the decapitated dialectic causes to 
resonate in harmony with it. This dialectic has nothing more than its 
name in common with Hegel’s linear, progressive dialectic. It really is 
another dialectic. A completely different epistemological and ontological 
model of the dialectical movement of history. But Sartre doesn’t doubt a 
single second of his ability to match the other. He doesn’t doubt the 
superiority of his model over that of his predecessor. Being and Nothing- 
ness is the Phenomenology of Spirit — only better. 


And then there’s the third step, the third operation. Redo philosophy 
again — but in the old way. As if neither Hegel nor Kojéve had ever 
existed. As if one could and should, in spite of them, start all over again 
from scratch. And as if he no longer believed in the slightest in that 
immanent rationality of a system which had been definitively brought to a 
closure. ‘No more philosophy’ — is this what the ‘Wise’ say? Never again? 
And - on the pretext that Napoleon passed under the windows of one of 
them — an exercise in thinking which should from now on restrict itself to 
commenting on the sacred texts or on those who were their precursors? I 
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reject this idea, says Sartre. But I reject it in actuality. And that’s why I'm 
tossing this big philosophy to you, which takes a new look at the most 
traditional questions which the Kojéve-Hegel school had thrown into 
disrepute: being and time, the one and the many, metaphysical intim- 
ations, transcendence, life and death, temporality, world, the origin of 
nothingness, truth and lie, the Idea, ontology and ethics, suffering and 
desire, the body, sex, knowledge, God, yes, God, the eternal question of 
God which I take up in my own way by showing that it is nothing other 
than ‘the ideal of a consciousness that would be the foundation of its own 
being-in-itself’...°* 

It shouldn’t be ‘so difficult to rise to Hegel’s level’, he predicted to 
Raymond Aron, during their student years, in a conversation on the 
pavement, at the corner of the boulevard Saint-Germain and the rue du 
Bac.’’ Mission accomplished. More than being a ‘Hegel’s Jew’, this 
Sartre is a miscreant of Hegelianism, brazen-faced, cynical, insolent, 
playful, who has fairly and squarely transgressed the interdict. He de- 
clares the end of the end of philosophy. He proclaims, and he shows, that 
it’s possible to leave behind that hang-dog nostalgia that is the general 
tone of the philosophy of the time. He announces — and proves his words 
by his deeds -- that philosophy can become something other than the pure 
academic or museographic exercise to which tt is — still even today ~ most 
often reduced. 

The history of philosophy, he thunders, is not the only form of phil- 
osophy we are left with. Philosophers, he insists, are not all, necessarily, 
philosophy professors. Merleau-Ponty and Aron are professors. Husserl, 
Heidegger and Hegel were already professors. Foucault, Althusser and 
Derrida would still be professors. He, Sartre, had been a professor, or at 
least a teacher, but he stopped being one. He is the first philosopher for a 
long time past and a long time to come to say that he isn’t a professor, 
that his philosophy is no longer, and never will be, a professor’s philoso- 
phy. And his whole art would consist in rereading, to be sure, the great 
texts, using them, pillaging them, rewriting them, scratching away at 
them, forcing meaning out of them — but with the sole aim of making 
them come back to life and returning, with them, to those big questions 
which everyone has to face and which philosophers had been neglecting. 

This is the charm of Being und Nothingness. 

This is, in the eyes of the post-Sartreans themselves, one of the reasons 
for the extraordinary enthusiasm with which the announcement of the 
enterprise was immediately greeted.”* 

There is something really beautiful, and really moving, in this kind of 
theoretical euphoria, or of Knowing mnocence, which formed the cliniate 
of this first period of Sartre’s philosophy. 

Sartre is, as everyone clearly senses, the last to date — perhaps, quite 
simply, the last? — of the great European philosophers. 
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They do shoot philosophers, don’t they? 


Exceprthat Sartre, alas, failed. 

Or, more precisely, he initially succeeded. He even succeeded fully, 
since we have Being and Nothingness to prove it, brilliant, sumptuous, 
a dazzling carnival of the Spirit, a sensational dream, a great book. But 
it’s exactly as if he were himself frightened, or intimidated, by this 
improbable success — it’s exactly as if something in him turned giddy at 
the impression of freedom emanating from this book, and as if he were to 
spend the rest of life denying it, forgetting it and expunging, as much as 
he could, its traces from the rest of his work... 

The operation, to be fully victorious, presupposed first and foremost 
that there would be a sequel. A real sequel. In other words, that cel- 
ebrated ‘next work’ announced in the book’s last line which was sup- 
posedly going to take up the question of ‘freedom’ where he had left it. 
But this sequel never came. In fact, it was never going to come. And 
everyone knows that when, at the end of his life, his last interlocutors 
asked him tor his own opinion of the pluses and minuses of his itinerary, 
he was quite happy to admit that Being and Nothingness was ‘worthless’, 
that the thesis, for instance, that decrees that man is free, always free, 
‘whatever his situation’, including even ‘under German occupation’,*® 
seemed to him now, with the benefit of hindsight, ‘absurd’, even ‘scan- 
dalous’, and that it was therefore deliberately that he had left his great 
philosophical building site unfinished. 

The truth, to put it another way, is that in place of this sequel that he 
announced, in place of and instead of this philosophy of freedom, or this 
ethics, which should have formed the logical development of the book, he 
published, or rather, withheld, the ‘notes towards an ethics’, that enor- 
mous, bristling text, in many ways fascinating but still after all fragmen- 
tary and incomplete, and above all obsessed again by the big Hegelian 
questions that he seemed to have settled or left behind him — and which 
return, like a regret, or a millstone round his neck, to haunt these new 
pages. Doubtless he maintains in them that ‘existentialism’ is ‘against 
history’, if only through the ‘affirmation of the irreducible individuality 
of the person’.”° Doubtless he reiterates his decision to go along with 
Kierkegaard, whose definition of the subject as pure negativity, bad 
conscience, etc., continues to be brandished against a Hegelian ‘univer- 
sal’ that is ‘absurdly muddled’, notably in the way it confuses death with 
finitude.’ And when he tackles the enigma of Nazism, when he refers, 
for instance, to the massacre at Oradour, it is again to claim forcefully - 
and you'd think it was Levinas, or Camus, or he himself, Sartre, the first 
Sartre who is speaking, the one who wrote What is a Collaborator? and 
refused to admit that history was in charge of our destinies — that a 
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history which ‘cannot redeem the suffering of the children of Oradour’ is 
a history which ‘has no meaning’.** But we also find, in proximity to this 
statement, the idea that ‘if there is a history it is Hegel’s’, and that ‘there 
can be no other’.®” Or, ‘there is no difference between philosophy and 
man in the process of changing the world’, and ‘the totality of man in 
action is philosophy’*” — a phrase that could be countersigned by the 
quasi-Hegelian Marx (‘hitherto, philosophers have interpreted the world, 
the point however is to change it...’, quoted in the same fragment). Or 
that long note, finally, even more disturbing, which sounds like a confes- 
sion, or a retreat, or a change of direction: 


Hegel at the summit of philosophy; Marx adds what he hadn’t entirely said 
(the discussion of labour), but he lacks many of Hegel’s great ideas. Infe- 
rior. Then the degeneration of Marxism. Degeneration of German thought 
post-Hegel. Heidegger and Husserl, little philosophers. French philosophy 
useless. Crude neo-realist philosophy. Why should the antithesis (Marx: 
antithesis materialist vs neo-realist: antithesis external relations vs internal 
relations) be necessarily superior to the thesis? Why should it envelop and 
include it?*! 


And then there’s the Critique of Dialectical Reason, ‘that baroque 
monument, crushing and almost monstrous’,** as Raymond Aron called 
it — that dark and sombre book, as funereal as Being and Nothingness 
was joyful: the voice has changed, the story-line is confused, he gets 
carried away for nothing, his style tries but fails to be cheerful and 
ends up being exhausted. Is this because it’s the book of his which most 
of all marks his conversion to Marxism? Doubtless. And doubtless there 
is something to be said for the classic analysis of a Sartre who was a 
‘Husserlian’ when the war surprised him, who then used Heidegger to 
think through the ‘historicity’ that was befalling him in the shape of this 
war and then the Stalag, but who, when Heidegger disowned him, chose 
to fall back on Mary and swapped Berry aad Time tor that other manual 
of historicity, with its concrete relation to the world and its instructions 
for the correct use of things, bodies and reality, namely the Communist 
Manifesto... But PE still think there was something else going on. TE think 
that his conversion to Marxism was the shadow cast by a more essential 
phenomenon. I think, to put it more precisely, that we should take 
seriously the comment ‘then the degeneration of Marxism’ in the Cahiers 
pour une morale. | am convinced, in short, that if the Critique is such a 
heavy-going work, if the author so constantly gives one the impression 
that he is getting bogged down in his own intuitions, if the work eman- 
ates such a curious mixture of boredom and feverish enthusiasm over 
nothing very mach, of bitterness and barely controlled neurasthenia, 1s 
because it is the theatre of a phenomenon of which there are, I think, few 
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examples in the history of contemporary philosophy: it’s as if Sartre, in 
passing from ‘desire’ to ‘need’, from Dasein to praxis, from ‘nihilating 
consciousness’ to insertion in the ‘social and material world’, from the 
violence linked to the ‘gaze of the other’ to the idea of another violence 
caused by ‘scarcity’, or from the idea that ‘hell is other people’ to the idea 
that hell is ‘tools, or objects, or the practico-inert’, was setting out, as 
indeed Aron had seen, the bases for a new ontology; and as if by doing 
this, and abandoning the metaphysics of Being and Nothingness to adopt 
another metaphysics, he was beginning, all at once, to disown his own 
intuitions, to say the opposite, on most essential questions, to what he 
had quite correctly said in his first philosophy — as if he were rejoining, in 
a word, the circle of Hegelianism that he had so brilliantly left, and as if 
he were retracing the steps of his wonderful journey, but in the opposite 
Gime COM a2 


An example. Philosophy. The very definition of philosophy, suddenly 
characterized as ‘the totalization of contemporary knowledge’. Accord- 
ing to the Critique, it ‘effects the unification of everything that is known, 
following certain guiding schemata which express the attitudes and 
techniques of the rising class regarding its own period and the world’.*? 
Or, in another place, ‘there is no need to readapt a living philosophy 
to the course of the world; it adapts itself by means of thousands of 
new efforts, thousands of particular pursuits, for the philosophy is at 
one with the movement of society’. And in the same text, a little further 
on: no more grand ambitions! To the devil with great constructions! 
Philosophers are to be content, from now on, with being ‘relative men’; 
‘they cultivate the domain, they take an inventory, they erect certain 
structures there, they may even bring about certain internal changes’, 
but they do not fundamentally renew anything. Are we so very far from 
Hegel’s ‘absolute knowing’ where nothing ‘fundamentally new’ was 
supposed to happen ever again? And what’s the difference between 
these little ‘developments’ and the ‘alignment of the provinces of the 
empire’ to which Kojeve reduced the events occurring after the ‘end of 
history’? 

An example. Existentialism. Should I, he wonders, in the same text of 
The Problem of Method, still speak of existentialism at this stage of my 
life and work? ‘Let it be understood,’ he replies, that I consider it to be 
‘an ideology’. ‘What is an ideology?’ he persists. How does it function? 
It’s a ‘parasitical system living in the margins of Knowledge, which at 
first it opposed but into which today it seeks to be integrated’... That, 
too, is terrible. Damning. Even if the context makes it clear that he is here 
attacking, first and foremost, the ‘Christian’ version, ‘flabby and sly’, of 
‘Jaspers-style’ existentialism, even if he takes care to specify that he for 
his part ‘gives his allegiance’ to ‘another existentialism which has de- 
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veloped in the margins of Marxism and not against it’, his rhetoric 
betrays him. When he talks of Jaspers-style existentialism as a ‘hang- 
over’, he is obviously talking from the standpoint of a Hegelian concept 
of the history of philosophy. When he concludes that ‘it’s no longer a 
question, as for Kierkegaard, of resisting, quite justifiably, Hegel’s ra- 
tional idealism’, it is easy to see which way his head, if not his heart, is 
going to lean from now on. 

Which brings us to the conflict hetween Hegel and Kierkegaard. It was 
the insoluble conflict of Being and Nothingness. It was the — radical - 
dichotomy** between ‘panlogicism’ and the ‘system’ on the one side and, 
on the other, ‘existence’, the ‘thing itself’, the pure ‘event’ comprised by 
‘the fact of existing’.*” But this conflict ‘has a solution’, Sartre now 
claims. And he finds that solution in the fact that man is neither ‘signi- 
fied’ nor ‘signifying’, but, as Hegel’s ‘absolute subject’, albeit in another 
sense, at once ‘signified-signifying’ and ‘signifying-signified’.*° It is in 
vain that he distances himself. It is in vain that, as always when he 
mentions Hegel’s name, he does so with caution. We are far from the 
extreme distance of Being and Nothingness. We are far from the period 
where the very name of Kierkegaard was enough, the minute it was 
mentioned, to mark an absolute gulf between himself and Hegelianism 
with its fantasy of totality. We are far, even, from the Cahiers pour une 
morale, where the reference to the ‘Dane’ served to define the subject as a 
‘perpetual beyond of the universal’ of Hegel, a pure ‘negativity’ breaking 
‘all the forms’ into which people attempted to enclose it. We are a 
hundred miles away from Saint Genet,*’ in which the author of Our 
Lady of the Flowers — staging his ‘unthinkable’, that is, ‘unique’ and 
‘ineffable’ subjectivity, celebrating a ‘singular Self’ that was ‘incommen- 
surable with the universal and the particular’ — was praised to the skies 
for resuscitating the anti-Hegelian manoeuvre of Kierkegaard. And we 
are, on the other hand, really close to a radical disowning: from now on, 
didn’t Sartre reproach Kierkegaard with having ‘stayed outside’ the 
system, sequestered in his perpetually repeated ‘act of faith’, cloistered 
in his ‘irrational subjectivity’, and becoming, in the final analysis, the 
model of the empty subjectivity of a puritanical and mystified petite 
bourgeoisie?*” And in the conversation with Madeleine Chapsal which 
came just before the publication of the Critique of Dialectical Reason, 
didn’t he say that ‘with Hegel, history burst into history as a tragedy’, 
whereas, ‘with Kierkegaard’, it was ‘biography’ which burst into it ‘as a 
piece of buffoonery or a great drama’? 

Kierkegaard again. We have Sartre’s great text on Kierkegaard.*” It 
came slightly after the Critique, as it was the transcription of the lecture 
given, in 1966, at Unesco, during the day devoted to ‘Kierkegaard our 
contemporary’. But it’s even more cut and dried. In it, Sartre insists, to be 
sure, on the irreducible ‘singularity’ of the destiny of ‘Soren’. He shows 
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clearly how, although ‘foreseen by the system’, he ‘appears’, not ‘at the 
place assigned to him by the master’ but ‘as someone who has survived 
the system and its prophet’, in other words, as an immense ‘Hegel’s Jew’. 
But this text says, at the same time, that this ‘irremediable singularity’ is 
that by which ‘the universal comes into the world’. It shows how, 
‘tracked down, caught in the light of the Hegelian projector’, the “knight 
of subjectivity’ is condemned, ‘whatever he does’, to move ‘within the 
limits of the unhappy consciousness’ and can realize only ‘the complex 
dialectic of finite and infinite’. And it finishes with these words which 
cannot fail to sound like a kind of posthumous rebuke to the author of 
the Philosophical Fragments and a hailing, conversely, of the author 
of the Phenomenology: ‘obstinately opposed to Hegel, he employed 
himself too exclusively in returning his instituted contingency to the 
human adventure’; his great failing lay in ‘neglecting the praxis which 
is rationality’; and our task, as heirs on both sides, is to integrate 
‘Kierkegaardian immanence with the historical dialectic’, to think simul- 
taneously of ‘history’ and the ‘trans-historical’, the ‘transcendent neces- 
sity of the historical process’ and ‘the free immanence of a historicization 
that is always being begun anew’, in short to reconcile ‘Kierkegaard and 
Marx’ — which, put clearly, means reinserting the former into the space of 
absolute knowing and thus demonstrating, once and for all, that Hegel 
was right and he was wrong. 

The pessimism of Being and Nothingness. That extreme scepticism 
about the ends of history, but also the ends of man, which separated so 
radically Being and Nothingness trom Hegelianism. In the Critique, 
there’s a change of programme. Alienation, for instance. Up until now 
it had been presented to us as the inevitable effect of the duel of two gazes 
which meet and subjugate each other. And it was the structural, and thus 
inevitable, consequence of the infernal relation between a for-itself and a 
for-another which, by definition, could never get along together. Now 
along comes another concept to account for alienation: the concept of 
‘scarcity’. Since scarcity is a phenomenon which can be overcome, some- 
thing contingent, it is possible to imagine that one day it will disappear 
and to glimpse, at least in theory, what in Being and Nothingness was 
completely unthinkable: namely, a situation in which ‘there would be 
enough for all’, in which subjects would co-operate in abundance, and in 
which the dialectic of objectification would cease to produce its terrible 
effects. ‘I am not claiming’, warns The Problem of Method, ‘that the 
relation of reciprocity ever existed in mankind before the relation of 
scarcity since man is the historical product of scarcity’ (this is Sartre’s 
anti-Rousseauism). But, he adds, ‘I say that without this human relation 
of reciprocity the inhuman relation of scarcity would not exist...”°° And 
he specifies in particular, in the late text of the ‘Self-Portrait at Seventy’, 
that ‘social harmony cannot be realized today’, perhaps, but it will be 
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‘once there has been a change in the economic, cultural and affective 
relations among men. It will begin with the eradication of material 
scarcity — which, as I showed in the Critique of Dialectical Reason, is 
for me the root of the antagonisms, past and present, among men’ — and 
this is the sign that he is wagering here, on the basis of the Critague, under 
the influence of a Hegelianism whose ‘happy ending’ he is now prepared 
to accept, and in contradiction, yet again, with all the hypotheses of 
Being and Nothingness, on an enchanted world in which alienation will 
have disappeared. 

Pessimism again. The becoming-optimistic of the fertile pessimism of 
the first Sartre. My proof this time is what happens, in the Critique, to 
the concept of ‘revolution’. This idea, in Being and Nothingness, was 
given a powerfully negative charge. The tigure of the ‘revolutionary’, that 
unhappy figure which he was not afraid to say had ‘given itself the type 
of existence of the rock, the consistency, the inertia, the opacity of being- 
in-the-middle-of-the-world’, was seen as no better than the figure of the 
‘possessor’.°’ And, not without a certain prescience, anticipating once 
more that deflation that was to affect the very desire for revolution in his 
successors, after China, Cambodia and perhaps Iran, he tarred those twin 
figures with the same brush, seeing in them the ‘spirit of seriousness’ 
castigated by Roquentin in Nausea. And then everything was turned on 
its head. Now the revolution — violent revolution — was presented to us as 
the tool, and the site, for the undoing of the most dramatic contradictions 
of a society or an era. Oh! it’s not the case everywhere. And the ambiva- 
lence of the young Sartre does survive here and there — in the preface, for 
instance, to Roger Stephane’s Portrait de l’aventurier, where, as we have 
seen, his heart inclined not towards the militant but towards that gam- 
bicr, that perpetual foreigner, that traitor to everyone and thus to hinselt 
too: the adventurer. The Critique of Dialectical Reason takes precisely 
the opposite tack. There are the celebrated pages on the storming of the 
Bastille and the birth of the group in fusion. There is the commendation = 
the first of its kind, Aron was to say — of legitimated murder and, 
basically, lynching. There is the notion of the group, above all, in the 
form in which he was to think of it from now on. He may well claim that 
his ‘epistemological point of departure’ remains ‘consciousness as apo- 
dictic (self-)certainty’.°* He may well claim, page after page, that a 
collectivity is never an ‘organism’, and that it never attains the kind of 
unity that characterizes, for instance, a body. He may well distinguish 
between ‘totalities’ as such and mere ‘totalizations’, warning against 
the over-simplified and ‘apocalyptic’ readings of the emergence of an 
‘undifferentiated totality’.°? The Sartrean climate of these years was 
indeed, basically, apocalypse (cf. in 1970, in the interview in the New 
Left Review: ‘the idea of a permanent apocalypse is obviously very 
seductive’*). And this Sartre, the one who established the theory of 
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‘practical ensembles’, all too clearly sang the praises of the collectivity 
as the site par excellence of the elevation of the subject to what Hegel 
would have called the ethical stage: he extolled ‘terror’ or, as he put it, 
‘fraternity-terror’, the ‘dictatorship of freedom’ that would be one of the 
bases for his association with the Maoists; and it is easy to see that he 
could do this, that he could pertorm this theoretical volte-face and this 
strategic association, only because he had first of all turned back into 
this Hegelian. 

Finally, Marxism. It is perfectly true that the Critique of Dialectical 
Reason marks Sartre’s conversion to Marxism. But this conversion, its 
extent and its nature, can’t be properly understood if we forget to add 
two things. First of all, this Marxism to which he comes round ts a 
Hegelian Marxism, seen through the categories of Hegelianism: it 1s 
reminiscent of the Marxism of Lukacs in History and Class Conscious- 
ness (1923); it is also reminiscent — it can’t fail to be - of the “humanist’, 
that is, Hegelian Marxism against which Althusser, at the beginning of 
the sixties, directed his enterprise, but which for Sartre was already, in 
1956,”> a marvellous ‘unexplored terrain’, overflowing with unknown 
epistemological resources; when we read, among a thousand other 
examples, that to be a ‘Marxist’, for this second Sartre, meant consider- 
ing that ‘the plurality of the meanings of history can be discovered and 
posited for itself only upon the ground of a future totalization, in terms of 
the future totalization and in contradiction with it, when we hear him 
saying that our ‘theoretical and practical duty’, our ‘historical task’, in 
the midst of this polyvalent world, is to bring this ‘totalization closer 
every day’ and ‘bring closer the moment when history will have only one 
meaning, when it will tend to be dissolved in the concrete men who will 
make it in common’,’° one cannot fail to think that he is indeed saying 
‘Marx’, while at the deepest level of himself and his language he is 
obviously thinking ‘Hegel’. And then, too, the very fact of the conver- 
sion, his way of presenting it and presenting its necessity, in short, the 
celebrated formula on Marxism as the ‘unsurpassable philosophy of our 
time’, all bear witness, whatever we may feel about it, to a prior con- 
formity to the Hegelian manner of narrating the history of ideas: doubt- 
less the formula has a subtler sense than the one habitually given it, and 
Sartre was always careful to point out?’ that Marx was neither more nor 
less unsurpassable than were Descartes or Locke in their time, for there is 
always, at every period, a philosophy which becomes ‘the humus of every 
particular thought and the horizon of all culture’, and will remain that 
horizon and preserve that role of a ruling and unsurpassable philosophy, 
‘so long as man has not gone beyond the historical moment which they 
express’; but this idea of a ruling philosophy, the hypothesis according to 
which every period has a ruling philosophy that summarizes its debates, 
embraces the majority of its questions, in short expresses its ‘spirit’, is 
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surely the Hegelian hypothesis par excellence — and surely this is precisely 
the proof that Sartre’s way of thinking is now completely Hegelian, 
drawing on the categories and modes of periodization of Hegelianism. 
And then Cartesianism...are Cartesianism and Marxism really compar- 
able? Did the first ever claim, as does the second, to abolish, by the very 
fact of its coming into being, all the philosophies that preceded it? Has 
anyone ever said about any philosophy what Sartre says about Marxism: 
namely, that ‘the minute they come into contact with it’, ‘even without 
Marxists having to lift their little fingers’, the ideas of the ‘enemy’s 
thought’ — the enemy being, in this case, the bourgeoisie — dissolve and 
‘die???’ And when, in the - rarely quoted — following words of the 
sentence, he presents existentialism itself as ‘an enclave within Marxism’; 
when he writes, still on the same page, that he has ‘often remarked’ on 
the fact that ‘an “anti-Marxist” argument is only the apparent rejuven- 
ation of a pre-Marxist idea’;>’ when he insists on the fact that the so- 
called surpassing of Marxism will never be anything other than a return 
to ‘pre-Marxism’; when, on another occasion,” he says of this Marxism 
that it is ‘the climate of our ideas, the environment from which they draw 
nourishment’; when he says that it is, ‘all by itself, culture since it alone 
enables us to understand men, works, and events’, or when, explicitly 
quoting Hegel, he calls it ‘the true movement of what Hegel called 
Objective Spirit’, isn’t he granting to Marxism a privilege that he 
would grant to no other philosophy, and which is, in fact, the same one 
that Kojéve accorded to Hegelianism? 

It’s a strange business, to be sure, this story of ‘Marxism’ being pre- 
sented as ‘the unsurpassable horizon’ of the period. The weirdness of the 
formula, first of all; its obviously pleonastic character; isn’t a horizon, by 
definition, unsurpassable? Don’t we call ‘horizon’ any line which retreats 
as we advance, and so is literally unsurpassable? Then there’s its moder- 
ate tone; these words have always been treated as one of the clearest signs 
of Sartre’s fanaticism; but what strikes me is its caution — indeed, its 
restraint — for Sartre could, after all, have said, ‘Marxism is our unsur- 
passable present’: he could have drummed out somethmg lke: “Marxism 
is an obligation incumbent on us every day, our daily prayer and task’; 
but he doesn’t; he says our ‘horizon’; he says, Marxism will win, but ‘on 
the horizon’, in other words one fine day; and one cannot fail to hear in 
this subtle and perhaps unconscious injunction to ‘be patient! We're not 
gore to get there immediately’ a sort of ultimate caution, or seruple, or 
final reflex of the first Sartre pust as he ts about to dive into the new world 
of the second (Beckett, in Endgame: “What in God’s name could there be 
on the horizon?’). And then, finally, once all this has been said, once this 
double shade of meaning has been brought out, the essential fact 
remains: the formula is a confession; and what Sartre is confessing in 
these words is that he agrees with a periodization of the history of ideas 
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which is exactly the same as the linear history of the Hegelians. The first 
Sartre, the Sartre of turnstiles and a decapitated dialectic, the one who 
made it a point of honour to believe in an interminable and largely 
meaningless history, has fallen in with the hypothesis of a sort of absolute 
knowing which, as it happens, he calls Marxism and which, like the 
absolute knowing of the Hegelians, condemns all opposing, rival, or 
simply different or outmoded ways of thinking, to assume their positions 
in its space like so many enclaves or reserves. 

We could quote, for instance, the passage where he says that ‘the 
history of man is an adventure of nature’. 

Or another, where it is claimed that ‘the dialectical knowledge of man 
after Hegel and Marx demands a new rationality’, and that, ‘if we fail to 
try and construct this rationality’, we condemn ourselves to a situation 
where ‘not a sentence, not a word, will be anything other than a gross 
error’. 

Or another in which he asserts that ‘the real relation of men between 
themselves is necessarily ternary’ — a way of confirming that his ‘dyadic’, 
two-term (and never three-term) dialectic, based on an eternal alterna- 
tion, or duel, between subject and object, is giving way to a classical 
three-term dialectic. 

Or this other one, in which, stating that ‘knowledge pierces us through 
and through; it situates us before dissolving us. We are integrated alive 
{his italics] in the supreme totalization’, he returns, almost word tor 
word, to the totalitarian theorem from which he had managed to dissoct- 
ate himself more than anywhere: ‘those cleavages, those contradictions 
which cause our unhappiness are moments which are posited in order 
that they may be surpassed...’; the ‘pure, lived aspect of a tragic experi- 
ence, a suffering unto death, is absorbed by the system.. 

And again, on the same page, albeit in a note, the rather embarrassed 
but perfectly clear admission: ‘it is entirely possible, of course, to draw 
Hegel over to the side of existentialism...’.°' 

Could Hegel be the Devil? 

Could there be a black magic, a dark enchantment, in Hegelianism? 

Is it a trap that never fails to spring shut on anyone who tries to put it 
out of action? 

And must we believe that Sartre was right when, in the aforementioned 
note from the Cahiers, in a moment of extreme lucidity, he noted that 
Hegel was ‘the strongest’ and that French philosophy, after him, could 
only be ‘useless’? 

Theaets areithere. 

He capitulated to Hegel. 

He had really read Hegel, he said. He had finally understood what real 
dialectics was. And Hegelianism had caught up with him. 
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Having started out, not only from a philosophy of freedom, but from 
an attempt to think that philosophy in terms of a frontal assault on Hegel 
(logic against logic... system against system... behaving with Hegel as 
he basically did with de Gaulle, matching his strength equally with 
theirs...), he was now finding himself, each time, occupying rigorously 
Hegelian positions. 


A Leftist Kojeve 


What happened then? 

What do you do when you feel that the shadow you have spent your 
life running away from is finally catching up with you? 

What do you do when you are forced to conclude that, contrary to 
what you had always tried to believe, all that can be said has been said 
and all that can be thought has been thought, so that there is no philoso- 
phy possible after Hegel? 

Well, first of all, you shut up. 

You’ve lost the match, so you shut up. 

You tried your hand, you took your venture as far as it could possibly 
be taken, but now you know that it was in vain, and so you draw an end 
to the proceedings. 

This is what Foucault says in the interview previously quoted, in which 
he gives ‘the years 1950-5’ as the date when Sartre ‘abandons’ all 
‘philosophical speculation in the proper sense of the word’ and ‘reinvests’ 
all his ‘activity’ in the field of a ‘form of activity’ which is ‘a political 
form of activity’. 

But it is above all something that Sartre himself was to say, right at the 
very end, when, in his dialogue with Benny Levy, he noted, not without 
bitterness: ‘I haven’t created a sensational body of work, of the type 
produced by Shakespeare or Hegel and thus, in relation to what | 
would like to have achieved, it’s a failure.’”°* And it’s what he said, before 
that, in yet another text, a perfectly extraordinary one, taken this time 
from the interview given to Madeleine Chapsal a few days before the 
publication of the Critique of Dialectical Reason. 

Sartre was explaining to his interlocutor the strange way his thought 
functioned. 

He was recounting to her his obsessional writing, that erratic prolif- 
eration of words, ideas, digressions and ruptures, which, as we have seen, 
was the usual way his thinking proceeded. 

And then, in full spate, perhaps to push things along a bit more, 
perhaps too, go on, just to be flirtatious (‘talk about little things with a 
pretty woman or philosophy with Aron’...what happens when the 
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pretty woman invites him to talk about philosophy?) he assails his 
interviewer with a series of exorbitant statements. 

First of all, he says, this proliferation is a disease. It is even, quite 
literally, a ‘cancer’. Yes, I'm suffering from a cancer, he says, and this 
cancer 1s my philosophical writing. 

Then, it’s the merit of this big book I’ve finished — and which, as he 
speaks, is still in the press — that it has ‘cured’ me of this cancer. I feel 
well, he says. I've never felt so well. I know that, from now on, [Il ‘no 
longer feel the need to launch out on digressions in my books as if I were 
chasing after my philosophy the whole time’. 

The proof of this cure, finally, the sign of this well-being which, for the 
first time, has suffused him to such an extent, is that he feels ‘altogether 
emptied and tranquil’. My philosophy is there, he says. Still there. But, 
thank heaven, it has stopped moving. ‘It is going to lie down in little 
coffins’ where it will sleep for eternity. ... 

Little coffins... This, strangely enough, was the formula he used, at 
the beginning of Whut is Literature?, to describe — and pour scorn on - 
the rancid, decomposed, sepulchral world in which the ‘critics’ of the 
period wallowed: ‘The trouble makers have disappeared; all that remains 
are the little coffins that are stacked on shelves along the walls like urns 
ina columbarium.’°* 

Little coffins... Sartre was saying that his thought had once been alive. 
Cancerous but fully alive. And then he wrote a book, the Critique, 
which cured him of his cancer and which, in curing him, killed him or, 
more precisely, killed in him the love, the talent and the means for 
philosophizing. 

It’s reminiscent of Nietzsche’s invitation to his period to ‘recover from 
Plato’s illness’: except that it is not just from Plato, but from himself, that 
Sartre was recovering. 

It’s reminiscent of Mallarmé’s comment on Rimbaud, who, by setting 
out for Harrar, had ‘amputated the poetry from his living body’; in the 
same way, Sartre had amputated philosophy from himself; the Critique 
was his Harrar; and the fact is that, after the Critique, he fell silent — 
apparently taking it as established that his philosophical venture was 
dead, buried in its little coffins. 

My ‘ideas’ are ‘dead’, he said, in a note in the Critique, on the 
very same page where he explained the necessity, ‘after Marx and 
Hegel’, of ‘constructing’ a ‘new rationality’. So, my ideas are dead. 
‘Some of them are stinking carcasses and others are nice, clean little 
skeletons’. Well, well... 

And then, now that he has shut up, in this new silence, definitive and 
mourntul, which envelops the shroud of thought, he still has to find 
something to do, find the least useless way of spending the little time 
lett — he still has to ensure, above all, that this truth now so tranguil, this 
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unsurpassable and sure philosophy, should remain just that, unsurpass- 
able and sure, not just in theory but also in practice. 

He still has to put them into operation. 

He still has to make reality catch up with rationality. 

He still has to do what Kojéve did when, not content with commenting 
on the canonical texts, he spent the second half of his life, after the war, at 
the heart of great international organizations, where he worked, as he 
put it, ‘bringing the provinces of the empire into line’, or, to put it more 
clearly, reshaping the planet in accordance with the great principles of 
Hegelianism. 

Well, this is precisely what, albeit in his own way, Sartre would do 
from now on. 

Just as Kojéve deduced from the end of philosophy that it was now 
time to busy himself freeing exchanges between countries in the OEEC, 
providing aid to developing countries, organizing the Marshall Plan or 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market, just as he put all his philosoph- 
ical intelligence, during this second period of his life, into working out a 
theory of the price of raw materials or manoeuvring, in the wings, in 
favour of the Evian agreements on Algeria — in the same way, Sartre, 
melancholy, a little sad, would place himself at the service of the Com- 
munists, then the Maoists, and work, at their sides, to realize, in this 
world, the unsurpassable philosophy of our time.... 

Sartre, after the Critique and probably, already, after the Cahiers, 
became a sort of Leftist Kojéve. 

This Hegel’s Jew transformed himself, pertectly logically, like Kojéve, 
into a civil servant of a universal with the face, not so much of Robert 
Schuman or Raymond Barre, but of Thorez, Khrushchev, Castro and 
then Benny Lévy.... 

And the same man who had got through the thirties without joining in 
the public debate, who had — according to the evidence of those closest to 
him, including, in particular, his secretary Jean Cau — considered politics 
as a ‘chore’, ‘as boring as hell’, an inexhaustible source of ‘nausea’, and 
whd didn’t even read the newspapers™ or read them only reluctantly, 
that absolute artist who, when asked in 1970 about his plans,°° was still 
replying, ‘What I’d like to show is how a man goes into politics, how he is 
gripped by it, how it transforms him,’ adding, ‘for you ought to remem- 
ber that I wasn’t made for politics and yet politics changed me so 
profoundly that finally I was forced to take an active part in it’; that 
same man was going to live in unison with a contemporary world that 
was to impose on him, at a more and more frenzied pace, its load of 
opinions, demonstrations, immediate reactions to events, necessary or 
empty provocations, and pamphlets: ‘a flood of words in a desert of 
ideas’ (Voltaire), the world champion signer of petitions (out of the 488 
manifestos listed, for a whole variety of causes, during the single period 
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1958-69, he alone signed almost a hundred — three times more than the 
President of the League of Human Rights Daniel Mayer°°) — a sorry 
figure, in every sense, this Sartre who turned into a sort of Pavlov’s dog 
of political activism, running from one megaphone to the next, from one 
podium to another, to bring the good news of his new faith: Soviet, 
Cuban, Chinese, Maoist, it changed... ; 

Would you like us to talk a bit about literature? the Beaver asks him, in 
one of their last interviews that were to form Adieux. You’ve had so 
much to say about politics recently! People always ask you the same 
questions, and they’re always political questions! And he replies, in 
melancholy tones: no, no, that’s fine; let’s talk about politics again; for, 
when all is said and done, ‘political life represents something | haven’t 
been able to avoid’; to be sure, ‘I haven’t been a politician’, but Pve had 
‘political reactions’; I've been ‘plunged’ into politics, ‘so that the state of 
a politician in the broad sense, that is of a man moved by politics, steeped 
in politics, is something that does characterize me’. 

Another question: why so late? Why did you wait so long before 
turning into that man ‘moved by politics, steeped in politics’, etc.? Sartre, 
again in the Adiemx (and it’s the same answer that his friends often gave, 
starting with Claude Lanzmann): ‘that’s how it was; there’s no particular 
explanation; the life of a man must [he really says ‘must’] proceed like 
this; you’re not political to begin with and then, around fifty, you finally 
become political; look at Zola, and Gide, and Victor Hugo; ve always 
seen my life like that; Pve always thought I'd start out from literature and 
end up in politics’.°” Fine. But I myself remember the first Sartre. I 
remember the pleasure which the first Sartre took in writing and phil- 
osophizing. | remember that amiable dandyism, that prodigious freedom 
in behaviour and thought, which at the time wasn’t in the slightest 
bothered about Hugo or Zola. And I’m not sure, not sure at all, that 
the dandy, artistic Sartre, the Sartre of Nausea and Being and Nothing- 
ness, did in fact ‘always see his life like that’: there absolutely must have 
been another reason; for him to become politicized, he had to decide that 
philosophy was finished; for him to agree to devote his life, or the 
essential part of what remained of it, to commenting on the sugar-cane 
harvests in Cuba, countering Malraux’s propaganda in Brazil, exchan- 
ging diplomatic banalities with Tito, Nasser or Lévi Eshkol, editing La 
Cause du peuple, founding Libération, presiding over the Russell Tribu- 
nal on American crimes in Vietnam, or taking on the prosecutor’s role in 
the ‘popular’ trial of the owners of the mines in Lens; for him to mould 
himself into this role of professional fellow-traveller, he had to begin by 
surrendering to the theorists of the end, if not of history, at least of 
philosophy. 

Poor Sartre. 

Poor old Sartre, filled with distaste for himself and his own renown. 
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I can see him in Havana, in February 1960, opposite Castro ~ 
his meticulous, slightly inane smile, his face straining towards his 
idol, oozing respect; and the other, bursting with health, visibly contemp- 
tuous of the little man and everything he stands for; it’s an honour 
for him to approach me and an even greater honour for him to speak 
to me. 

I look at him in the famous photo, the snapshot (I know it’s terrible to 
be reduced to a snapshot, but what do I care if that snapshot is so 
eloquent?). So I look at him in the snapshot, perched on his barrel, 
opposite the Renault factories — he called them the ‘penal colony’ ~ at 
Billancourt. He’s wearing a sheepskin-lined jacket like Céline. He looks 
as battered as the barrel. He’s stuck his hand in his pocket as if he wanted 
to look more like an ordinary man, or more blokeish. Holding a micro- 
phone, his tace surprisingly tense and crumpled, he’s a kind of militant 
Diogenes. He is the new ‘friend of the people’ haranguing the workers. 
But, well, it doesn’t come out right, you can’t see the workers in the 
photo: barely a few silhouettes, which you can imagine are sceptical, or 
quietly ironic; and, apart from that, journalists absent-mindedly holding 
a mike out for him. The ‘public philosopher’ makes himself look ridicu- 
lous and pathetic. The man madly in love with light, the marvellous 
Corneillian hero who treated the world to his performances, has become 
a sad clown, preaching to a ghostly public. He’s no longer Pardaillan, he’s 
Matamore. He’s no longer Le Cid, or Dorante, he’s the Liar. And he 
knows it. As usuaJ, the camera doesn’t lie. You can clearly see in the 
photo that he’s not fooled by his own palaver: he’s sceptical too, his gaze 
vacant; one half of his face is present, the other already seems to be 
elsewhere. 

I listen to him in a radio discussion®* making a huge effort to say that 
he’s got nothing to say, absolutely nothing, that he’s merely a writer 
who’s been gripped by journalism, and that all the rest, his work, hts 
books, seems to him to have ‘a faintly musty smell’, to be ‘pretty ancient’, 
and he feels ‘detached’ from it all...His voice suddenly sounds too 
dry...His words are empty, mechanical...The political prayer-wheel 
endlessly churning out its oracles and its devotions... What a joke: 
playing the part of the café waiter playing the part of the cafe waiter! 

That the positions he adopted during these years aren’t all equivalent 
barely needs to be said. 

The time he fought for the independence of Algeria, and showed real 
courage, for instance, is something I have mentioned before and will say 
again. 

And then there was the Maoist period...Do I need to say that I am 
among those who cannot but see in his Maoist period a re-edition, more 
radical or more exotic, of the great episodes of Stalinist delirium of the 
thirties through to the fifties? 
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What is striking, all the same, in this period following or contemporary 
with the Critique, is Sartre’s sadness. It’s the impression of bitterness that 
emerges from his interventions. What is striking is the hoarse crackle of 
the voice, once so clear, and now colourless, rasping, as if deadened by 
his metamorphosis — not even particularly insolent, or if so only i ina dry, 
conventional way, as when he expressed how much, when he looked at 
the ‘youthfulness’ of the rioters of May 1968, he suddenly felt ‘cowardly, 
exhausted, tired, flabby’.°” What was noticeable was the exhaustion, 
again, and the vacancy of his eyes, and his painful smile, when he came 
on 20 Mav to the main lecture hall in the Sorbonne to declare his new 
allegiance: ‘I have to leave you now, as I’m starting to feel a bit tired; if 1 
continue to reply to your questions Pll start talking nonsense; so it’s 
better if | go...’ ° He had been so merry! So cheerful! He had been so 
formidably alive! There had been such a euphoria, such jubilation, on 
that face, and in that voice, and in that way of thinking aloud, at the top 
of his voice, all the time he was a philosopher! 

Here, he is no more than the ghost of himself. The dross of what he had 
been. A spectre. And there is nothing more desolate than to see the author 
of Being and Nothingness caught up by those sad passions and by the idea 
that, now that history was over, all that was lett was, as he put it, to 
‘suppress himself as an intellectual’, to make himself ‘available for all 
politically just tasks that he might be asked to do’;’' in short, to accom- 
plish this end of history already announced, to bring it to its completion — 
there is nothing more pathetic than this ageing Sartre, a recluse in his 
own desert, who kept being dragged in front of the cameras, at demon- 
strations, at the Sorbonne again, at the Mutualité, as if he couldn’t stop 
chasing after the possible incarnation of his concrete universal. 

I'm not trying to ‘excuse’ Sartre, of course. 

Nor am I trying to replace the old anthem ‘It’s the fault of Rousseau’ 
with an imaginary ‘It’s the fault of Koyeve’. 

I'm trying to account for an adventure, and a decline, that were, over 
and above Sartre, those of his century. 

I'm trying to understand and narrate the birth of a madness, and a 
hatred of thought, which were those of the whole century and which few, 
very few, great intellectuals managed to escape altogether. 

It’s not because he changed politics that Sartre changed philosophy. 
He didn’t tell himself: ‘given this new politics, given this way I’m turning 
into a fellow-traveller of the Communists, and then the Maoists, how 
can | rationalize this choice? think it through? and what is the philosophy 
that will be best able to account for it?’ Rather, it’s because he 
changed philosophy, because he moved from an active, joyful, playful, 
atfirmative philosophy, to a nihilistic, sepulchral philosophy, accommo- 
dating himself to the idea of the end, that he became a fellow-traveller, a 
Maoist and, ultimately, a totalitarian. 


5 


REQUIEM FOR LITERATURE 


On 10 January 1964 there appeared, published by Gallimard under the 
simple title Words, a little book by Sartre that immediately created an 
extraordinary enthusiasm. The literary clerisy applauded. The critics 
went into raptures. They tried to outdo each other in celebrating that 
very French moment at which a virtuoso, at the summit of his art, finally 
accomplishes his masterpiece. And even his adversaries, the very ones 
who just days betore had still been intent on dragging the devil Sartre 
through the mud, hailed the return of the prodigal son. Ah, what a writer, 
all the same! What a man and what a writer! His politics are a different 
matter... But here, hats off!... Fine prose... The novel of a sul... The 
emancipation of a poet, oh yes, a poet, giving the finger to the ‘big causes’ 
that had been holding him hostage. Thank you, Sartre. In the name of 
France and the French language, thank you.' Ah, if only you would deign 
to dip your pen more frequently into that miraculous ink! If only you 
would give us more often such sensitive books, so tenderly moving, so 
beautiful! The whole world was captivated. Requests tor interviews, 
translation contracts, came flowing in from the four corners of the 
planet. He was even awarded the Nobel Prize, as punishment. It was 
this exquisite little book, this return to the literary fold, it was this book 
by a pure-writer-finally-abandoning-commitment, which earned him the 
supreme distinction. All this, the entire deluge of compliments and 
honours, without anyone realizing (at least it appeared so) that what 
was happening was one of the most incredible misunderstandings in 
contemporary literary history. All! this, this great moment of conformism 
and self-righteousness, this sigh at once ecstatic and relieved, heaved by 
the eleventh-hour Sartreans relishing the sight of the enemy language 
finally stepping into line, happened without anyone seeming to realize 
that it was the opposite that needed to be said: the publication of this text 
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was the third, and perhaps the most decisive of the events which hastened 
Sartre’s metamorphosis and pushed him, whether we like it or not, into 
the circle of the barbarians. 


A false autobiography 


For what is it, first and foremost, this book Words? 

The book is very fine, it’s true, with its chiselled language; but on closer 
inspection it’s much stranger than it appears. What does it say? 

Apparently, yes, it’s an autobiography. 

It’s even an old-style narrative of childhood with its exercises in intro- 
spection, its nostalgia, its primal scenes, its fervent or heart-rending 
confessions, its Oedipus and Anchises complexes, its account of Sartre’s 
prematurely dead father, his mother adored for too long, his grandtather 
and grandmother, the sudden discovery of his ugliness, that ‘quicklime in 
which the marvellous boy dissolved’, and even, between the lines, the 
temptation of incest. 

It forms a sequence of very fine ‘confessions’, certain pages of which 
have become anthology pieces: the episode, notably, of the ‘ringlets’, 
those pretty blond curls which, so long as they were there dangling 
round his ears, concealed the evidence of his ugliness and which, the 
day when grandfather Schweitzer, tired of his grandson looking like a 
little girl, decided to have them cut off, revealed it in all its horror... the 
drawing-room mimic writing his The Banana-seller or For a Butterfly as 
his pretty mama gazes on, wonderstruck — ‘shhh! You can come in, but 
on tiptoes! my darling genius, my prodigy, my Mozart, is writing ...’; the 
scene of the puppets...the cinescope...the portraits of Barrault (the 
schoolteacher whose foul breath inflicted ‘exquisite pain’ on him but 
seemed to constitute the proof of his excellence and his virtues), of 
Simonnot (‘the fifty-year-old with girl’s cheeks who waxed his moustache 
and dyed his toupet’, of whom Charles Schweitzer had said: ‘there’s 
someone missing here: Simonnot’), of Mme Picard (the friend of the 
family who was the first to say, when faced with the child’s omnivorous 
reading, ‘A book never does any harm when it’s well-written,’ and who, 
so as to encourage him and nourish his precocious taste for the exotic, 
gave him a ‘map of the world’), and then, finally, the grandfather, that 
fine figure of an Alsatian Protestant, liberal and well-read, that madman 
who, like Hugo, mistook himself for Victor Hugo and who, in the 
absence of a father, took his little Poulou’s education in hand (injecting 
him thereby, as we will see, with the virus of writing... ). 

In short, Sartre had published his equivalent of Leiris’s Munhood, 
exposing himself to the bull’s horns, putting himself to death, and all 
the theatricals that go with it — that’s what people said. True, he’d taken 
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his time. He’d been working on it for ten years, since he was already, it 
appears, opening up about it to the Beaver in Strasbourg, in 1953, the 
day when, behaving very strangely, a bit out of it, sitting at a table in 
front of a sauerkraut eaten without much appetite, he had famously 
grumbled, ‘Literature is shit.’ He seems to have mentioned it to Michelle 
Vian, the same year, in Italy, where he’d gone to rest and apparently 
began to write it. He announced it almost officially, the following year, in 
an interview on the ‘Henri Martin affair’, where he was envisaging it as a 
text of a somewhat ‘political’ nature in which he planned to depict 
himself as a ‘member of that generation which experienced the First 
World War, the inter-war years, the Occupation and the post-war 
period’;> not to mention that strange remark, made the year before, 
that he let slip in his ‘Reply’ to Camus — nobody, at the time, had paid 
it any attention, but it was already, between the lines, an announcement 
of Words: ‘If you find me cruel, have no fear. Presently, I shall speak of 
myself and in the same tone. You will try in vain to strike back at me, but 
have faith, I shall take care to pay for all this.’ An expiatory book, then, 
and a long-drawn-out job. Of all his books, the one that he carried 
around with him the longest before deciding finally to write it. But the 
most slowly ripened songs are always by far the most beautiful. Didn’t he 
often say that he deeply admired Leiris, in spite of his wealth and the fact 
that he belonged to a bourgeoisie that Sartre theoretically scorned? 
Wasn’t it the time he first set foot in the Leiris’s appartment, on the 
quai des Grands-Augustins, on the evening of the performance of Le 
Diable attrapé par la queue, in 1944, that, as the Beaver was always to 
say, she and Sartre both felt they were finally and comfortably stepping 
into the enchanted universe of fame? Didn’t they both consider Manhood 
as a masterpiece not just of autobiographical literature but of literature 
as such? When he called his own book The Age of Reason, wasn’t Sartre 
already giving a nod to the French title of Manhood, namely L'Age 
d’homme [The Age of Man] and in a way suggesting his allegiances, 
twenty years before Words? But that’s just it. We’ve put our finger on it. 
We’re in the presence of another of those delayed effects which were so 
common with Sartre: twenty years after Leiris, at a time when Leiris 
himself, after the Liberation, had distanced himself trom his own book, 
and was the first to make fun of the way he had, at the time, acted as if he 
were putting his own life in danger, taking extreme risks, exposing 
himself to the ‘sharp horn of the bull’ by drawing his own unsparing 
portrait, and when ‘the’ critical opinion of the day, that of Blanchot, was 
tending to read in this book, this exercise in literary bullfighting, the 
sign of an ‘I’ that slips away, effaces itself, and little by little gives way 
to ‘the monumental statue, eyeless, faceless and nameless’ of the ‘He’ 
of ‘sovereign Death’ — at just this moment, Sartre, out of step with the 
age, produced his own version of Leiris, followed hot on Leiris’s trail 
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and, in his turn, took the supreme and charming risk of literary intro- 
Speetion: ... 

This, then, was the official thesis. 

This was, on its publication, the reading most widely proposed of 
Words. ; 

This is, even today, the consensus on this ‘overwhelming’ text in which 
Sartre’s ‘intelligence takes a breath of some fresh air’ (Blondin*) — that 
pure ‘enchantment’, that ‘great literary success’, that ‘perfectly classical 
style that joins the tradition of the most bourgeois writers’ (Rouart’). 

The problem is that if you take a closer look, if you try, in particular, to 
see through the illusion induced by the virtuosity of the style, if you 
manage above all to overcome the disquiet which overcomes you at the 
talents of a Sartre who had never, since the War Diaries, taken so much 
pleasure in telling stories, keeping his reader in suspense and perhaps 
shaking him off his trail, it isn’t long before you start to become aware of 
a series of bizarre features in both form and content which irresistibly 
remove the book from the canonical genre of the self-portrait. 


Unlike Leiris’s book, unlike Chateaubriand’s Mevzoirs, Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions, those of St Augustine or, if we stick to modern writers, [f it Die 
by Gide, unlike all the masterpieces of the genre whose main characteris- 
tic is that they retrace the entirety, if not of a life, at least of a destiny, the 
narrative for one thing ends, without any real reason, at Sartre’s eleventh 
year, at the moment he emerges from childhood, and thus at the moment 
when things should start to get serious. 

Unlike the narrations of the same genre, unlike all the autobiographies 
of writers which, however baroque they may be, preserve, at least as 
regards the facts, some kind of coherence and order, this one is punctu- 
ated, in its very construction, by a thousand narrative anomalies: restarts, 
apparent errors of construction, false or doctored memories, chrono- 
logical aberrations, lies, petty deceits, implausibilities, contradictions of 
every kind,” swerves, sudden projections into the future, unjustified 
flashbacks —- all of it in a tone of clinical humour, sometimes cynical, 
unsparing, without real emotion, which, with a few exceptions (his 
relations with Anne-Marie...), invades most of the story, making it 
resemble a pastiche, or a parody of the genre - rather than the expression 
of some long-protected inner darkness, preserved like a treasure or a 
secret, undisclosed until now when the author suddenly decides to bring 
it to light. 

Thirdly, there is the mystery of the ‘finale’, the famous ‘a whole man, 
made of all men and worth all of them and each of them worth him’: 
magnificent, doubtless; there could be nothing more Sartrean; it’s an 
echo, twenty years on, of the surname of Mathicu, the hero of The 
Roads to Freedom, who wasn’t called Delarue, the man of the street, 
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for nothing: a completely ordinary figure — a double of Sartre’s, to be 
sure, but made, like him, of all men and worth all of them, etc.; but isn’t 
this, yet again, the exact opposite of what we expect from the finale of a 
confession? Aren’t we a world away from a genre which is never so much 
itself as when it stages a tormented, anxious subjectivity, if possible rent 
by inner contradictions and, at all events, irreducibly singular — the 
moment, if this hasn’t happened already, of making yourself, as both 
Gide and Henry Brulard put it, the most irreplaceable of beings? In short, 
the autobiographical tone, the right tonality for conveying the hero’s 
inner voice and thereby arousing the reader’s deep interest, are surely to 
be found, for better or worse, in the no less famous opening sentence of 
Rousseau’s Confessions, a sentence which had the merit of insisting on 
the narrator’s almost monstrous singularity, ‘This is the only portrait of a 
FRERTT PCR 

And then, fourthly, there is what the book says, what it really, expli- 
citly says — there’s its real subject, sometimes emphatically foregrounded, 
sometimes suggested, and which it is difficult to believe that so many 
commentators, both at the time and ever since, have continued to ignore: 
literature is a chimerical fancy, a childish dream, a mirage; literature is a 
trap I fell into, thanks to my grandfather, with the help of Anne-Marie 
and a few others, around my eighth year; if I’m writing this book — if ’'m 
resolved, even though I had sworn I would never give into the tempta- 
tion, to unpack, like so many others, my dirty bundle of secrets — it is in 
order to describe this trap, to narrate the birth of this mirage, to redis- 
cover the ‘presuppositions’ or ‘investments’ which presided over it, and 
to try, above all, to wean myself from them, to break the spell, to escape - 
‘I demand’, he insists, ‘that this little book be taken for what it is: an 
enterprise of demystification.’” 


The real meaning of Words 


Let’s be clear. Let’s read the text more closely and be clear. How is 
literature this mirage? What does Sartre really mean when he presents 
the fact of writing as a long chimera that has tormented him for thirty 
years? What are che concrete reproaches, the grievances, that he ad- 
dresses to the profession of writing to which he has devoted so much 
energy ever since the already distant time when, as Rastignac, he awaited 
glory in the cafés of Le Havre? In short, how and why is literature guilty? 

Grievance number one. Far from being a vocation, a summons from 
one’s own depths, far from being, as most writers trumpet and as he 
himself has long believed, a freely chosen or, on the contrary, imperative 
mission; far from being a mandate turning the man who justifies his 
activity on its basis into a sort of hero, the apostle of a freedom all the 
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more valiantly defended because it is the source of his own decision; the 
desire to write, he now realizes, has come to him from outside; it’s the 
response, within him, to the appeal of that ‘very old dead man’, his 
grandfather Charles Schweitzer, whom he also calls ‘Karl’; it’s the echo, 
in his voice, of a voice that’s not his own but a ‘recorded’ voice, that of 
the man who brought him up and inspired in him, without entirely 
believing in it himself, the desire to write books. Children, he often 
said, are ‘monsters’ whom adults ‘create out of their own regrets’. They 
are, he was already saying in his portrait of Nizan, written at the same 
period and published four years before Words, poor, infirm little crea- 
tures whom the generation of their fathers ‘occupies like a foreign power’ 
and ‘infects’ with its dirty plans. Well, literature too is part and parcel of 
this infection. Literature is the effect, in his desire, of the desire of that 
other who was not his father, but his grandfather. It was Karl who, 
‘firmly grounded’ in his own soul, ‘pointed’ — and still points, although 
dead — to the future ‘star’ of the triumphant man of letters. It was Karl he 
could hear, it was his voice which woke him up with a start and forced 
him ‘to his desk’ every time, during these years, and later, he started to 
write. | would never, he concludes, have ‘consumed so many days and so 
many nights, covered so many sheets of paper with my ink, put on the 
market so many books which nobody had asked for’, without ‘the sole 
crazy hope of pleasing my grandfather’. Sartre, a man possessed. A Sartre 
dispossessed of himself and all he thought he held most dear. He thought 
he was free. He thought that his love of words was the living sign of his 
freedom. He thought, like his dark double Jean Genet, that he had 
consciously chosen to live in an imaginary dimension that was his ‘escape 
route’ and his ‘project’.” And for thirty years he had not ceased to exhibit 
this sign, this martyrdom, as the illustration, applied to himself, of the 
thesis which states that a man, whatever his circumstances, is never 
completely alienated. It was a mistake. In fact, in reality, the command 
to write had been ‘sewn under his skin’. The false mandate to write had 
been deposited ‘in a sealed envelope’ in his brain. If he spent a single day 
-— and this was true even now — without picking up his pen, the scar 
started to burn him. And this voice that had seemed to be his own, this 
voice that enjoined on him the task of writing and dictated everything 
that he thought he was seeing, hearing and narrating, was the interiorized 
form of the voice of that great other which said, touching his forehead, 
‘This child has the bump of literature.” A Sartre who understood that to 
be a writer was, in his case, alienation itself. 


This was all the more true in that, as he immediately noted, in the very 
first lines, the ‘old dead man’ in question had the supplementary disgrace 
of being what we have to call a clerk. He was, like Baudelaire’s father — 
another resemblance between their two biographies! — destined for the 
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priesthood by a family of schoolteachers and, more recently, 
grocers. Unlike him, to be sure, he escaped this destiny. Unlike Francois 
Baudelaire, who made his vows, wore the cassock, and only unfrocked 
himself to make possible, later on, the birth of the author of The Flowers 
of Evil, Charles Schweitzer for his part abandoned his novitiate or, to be 
more precise, invented — by choosing to teach German, then to write his 
thesis on the sixteenth-century German poet and musician Hans Sachs, 
then to conceive and publish his ‘direct method’ textbook for teaching 
German ~ profane substitutes for the priesthood which he had aban- 
doned. But the analogy is no less blatant. Indeed, on two occasions, 
Sartre bizarrely acts as if Charles really had been that pastor. On two 
occasions, he makes a slip of the pen and defines himself, strangely 
enough, in spite of the biographical truth of the matter, as ‘a priest’s 
grandson’. And, indeed, it’s all the same: for Charles, in the final analysis, 
never did anything other than invest in his ‘prelate’s humanism’ all his 
priestly libido; he had ‘kept’ the Divine, but so as to ‘pour it out into 
Culture’; he remained faithful to ‘the Holy Spirit’, but this was conceived 
as the patron saint of ‘arts and letters, languages dead or alive, and the 
Direct Method’; with the result that, from this obstructed vocation, this 
blocked catechism, this faith recycled into knowledge and the art of its 
transmission, he retained, to pass on to his grandson, an identification of 
knowledge and literature with sainthood. Sartre — and this is what he 
could never forgive himself for — never escaped from this idea. Up until 
Words, he never stopped thinking that ‘great anonymous, sacred forces’ 
guaranteed his mandate and governed his life as a great writer. From his 
earliest childhood texts up to his real books, those of a great thinker, he 
never gave up the idea that a library was ‘a temple’ in which the religion 
of the book was celebrated and its gospel preached. He was a member of 
‘the Church’, he insisted. He had, ‘from childhood on’, an absurd 
‘priestly cheerfulness’. This sceptic, this mixture of Catholic (through 
his father) and Protestant (through his mother), this mixture of ‘the spirit 
of submission’ and the ‘critical spirit’ (but with a leaning, very early on, if 
only because of the light-hearted, Voltairean tonality of his mother’s 
Catholicism, towards criticism and the tradition of free-thinking), this 
miscreant, 1 short, who thought that he could thank his dual religious 
allegiance for an imate mistrust of all religiosities, this free thinker who, 
‘so long as they were called by their proper names’, thought he was 
protected against belief in angels, in the Virgin and ultimately in God, 
found that these beliefs came back to him in new ‘disguises’ — and he fell 
for it. He had thought he was a sceptic, he discovered he was a mystic. He 
thought he was vaccinated against superstitions, and Hterature became 
the great piety of his life. He thought, as he had written in his homage to 
Gide, that he had taken to its logical conclusion the great adventure of 
the death of God, of athersm: he was convineed he'd said all that needed 
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to be said when he had peremptorily decided, in one of his first texts, 
that, no more than Frangois Mauriac, ‘God is not an artist’ — here he was, 
returning to his priestly profession, confusing ‘literature and prayer’. 
Books? The final form of the sacred. A writer? An ersatz Christian. Me, 
Sartre, a writer? One of the last priests of the period. This is the second 
grievance. For an atheist, it’s quite a major one. 


Third grievance. What is a priest? God’s representative on earth. The 
guardian of the reliquaries of the true faith. An intercessor between 
heaven and earth, men and the sacred. But above all, as Words still 
puts it, someone who, rightly or wrongly, judges himself to have been 
invested with the redoubtable and ridiculous task of contributing, by 
‘taking responsibility for them’, to the salvation of his fellows. ‘And this is 
what Sartre did. This was, as he clearly realized, the pleasant but odious 
project which impelled his first steps as a writer and continued, alas, to 
motivate him. Imagine, thought the ‘false child’ Poulou, a ‘species’ con- 
demned to ‘animality’. Imagine that ‘populace’ struggling in its sordid 
and pitiful toils. There were two means, and only two, of freeing it from 
this evil fate. First, the ‘relics — paintings, books, statues — of the dead 
clerics’ should be ‘preserved’: this was the business of museums and 
libraries. Second, there should remain ‘at least one cleric living to carry 
on the task and fabricate future relics’: this would be fis business, 
decided Poulou, a cleric living in the presence of the Eternal, the last of 
the Mohicans and last of the witnesses of their kind — he would be this 
cleric, he swore; he would be this saviour of a humanity damned and 
defenceless; he would lead an ‘exemplary life’, capable not just of ‘edify- 
ing’ the afflicted people, but of ‘detending it against itself and against its 
enemies’; he would conceive his books as a ‘solemn mass’, drawing down 
on men’s heads the ‘blessings’ of a Heaven whose emissary he would be. 
‘We write for our neighbours or for God,’ Words noted. He, Sartre, very 
early on took ‘the decision to write for God with the aim of saving his 
neighbours’. And thus, from his earliest attempts onwards, he lived in the 
idea that he would need, not to sell his books, but to ‘dedicate’ his ‘pen’ 
to the ‘redemption’ of his human ‘brothers’; not to distract them, make 
them think, be read, but ‘save’ them from their metaphysical disarray and 
their moral distress. Such were his madness, his mania and, above all, his 
pride that when he opened his eyes ‘each morning’ and ‘ran to the 
window’, seeing ‘walking past in the street Ladies and Gentlemen still 
living’, he couldn’t help thinking that they owed this to the fact that, 
‘from dusk to dawn, a worker in his room — he himself — had struggled to 
write an immortal page which ensured this day’s reprieve’. Literature as 
hubris. Literature as lunacy. Literature as the highest level of paranoia 
and pride. With, for good measure, this longing to fly high over the 
landscape and look down at it, this way of looking literally down his 
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nose at things and people, in short, this exercise in contempt that he was 
already berating in What is Literature? but whose real-life genealogy he 
traces in Words. It all began on the sixth floor in the rue Le Goff, in the 
Schweitzers’ apartment ‘looking out across the roof-tops’ where was 
beached the glorious body of the marvellous boy. It all finished in 
Montparnasse, on the tenth floor of that new flat looking out over the 
cemetery where he sat, half a century later, a quietly ironic, aged seraph, 
correcting the manuscript of his book. Between the two, the long habit of 
choosing his residences at an altitude, at the crest of a ‘sacred tree’ which 
was the sign, and the seat, of his execrable condescension. I’ve struggled 
against it, he says. I’ve struggled with all my energy to ‘sink downwards’ 
and to put on, with this aim in view, ‘shoes with lead in their soles’, great 
‘diving suits’. My ‘altimeter’ has gone ‘haywire’. I ‘live in the air’ by force 
of ‘habit’, and ‘forage about in the depths without too much hope’. If it’s 
true that a man is formed not by his childhood but by the place he spent 
his childhood, that place, for Sartre, was a ‘roost’, a ‘pigeon loft’, a gilded 
‘cage’ where he perched, on the borders between being and nothingness, 
in the ether, like a look-out keeping watch, alone, over two billion human 
beings. The writer and his ‘populace’. The writer and the ‘molehill’. His 
snobbery. His disdain. The ultimate avatar of an aristocracy he scorned 
and which was, thus, the true posture, the passion, of the writer. 


This is the time to remind ourselves, of course, of Sartre’s Nietzschean- 
ism. It’s the time to recall that there was in him, all the more insistent in 
that he never either acknowledged it or disowned it, a very old 
Nietzschean stratum dating from his time at the Ecole Normale, his 
conversations with Nizan, their common period of ‘incubation in super- 
humanity’, their nocturnal gallivantings round the Sacré-Coeur and even 
the writing of Nausea. For after all... This genealogy of the writer... 
These considerations on a prelate’s humanism... This critical scrutiny of 
a caste of secular priests, living in the illusion of being there to save their 
faellows...The sky as a back-world of the earth and of its wretched and 
petty calculations... And the eternal and false division between the 
‘high’ and the ‘low’... And the upside-down life that turns its back on 
real life... All this sounds Nietzschean. All this cannot fail to remind us 
of the critique of what Nietzsche called ‘the priestly ideal’. Sartre, fur- 
thermore, repeated the formula almost wholesale. To lambast this ideal, 
he deployed a style that had been consigned to oblivion after Erostrate 
but now returned like a forgotten cadence, that of Towards the Geneal- 
ogy of Morals and Human, All-too-Human. And as words have not just a 
history but a logic, it’s just as if this Nietzschean change of lite, these 
aspects of a Nietzscheanism which everyone had thought had been 
buried beneath the thousands of pages of his militant writings, were 
shedding their light into another layer of the book and laying bare, 
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alongside the preceding grievances, yet a fourth grievance. The religion 
of literature, says the text, is a ‘fierce religion’; it draws its nourishment 
from that mixture of ‘rancour’ and ‘bitterness’ which is characteristic of 
base souls; it ‘poisons’ men; it ‘infects’ them — and here we have the 
whole Nietzschean critique of ressentiment. The writer wants to be ‘the 
friend of the human race’; he claims he has come into literature merely 
out of ‘love’ for his fellows; except that, under this ‘mask’ of love, behind 
the declarations of ‘humanism’ of the so-called committed writer, Sartre’s 
third ear, his genealogical and materialist ear, the ear which, at present, 
was making ready to ‘demystify’ all ‘words’, could distinguish the almost 
imperceptible but, alas, perfectly real whining of a hatred of or, at all 
events, an indifference towards real men. Altruism? What a joke! Kind- 
ness? What an imposture! The authorized saviour of the crowds? What a 
piece of play-acting! Again like the priest, according to Nietzsche, the 
writer is a trickster who has the salvation of others on his lips while the 
only salvation he has 1n his head is his own — he is that ‘imposter’ playing 
at being the doctor of souls while thinking merely, like everyone else, of 
‘surreptitiously ensuring his own salvation, as the Jesuits say, into the 
bargain’! And then his love of death — that funereal, deadly tonality that 
he thought he could detect (and you’d think you were reading Daybreak 
or Ecce Homo) at the heart of all literary enterprises, including his own: 
the ‘appetite for writing’ and the ‘refusal to live’..., “death was my 
vertigo, because I didn’t like living’..., ‘the crazy enterprise of writing 
so that my existence would be forgiven...’, ‘if I go right back to my 
origins I see a flight forwards, a suicide that involved jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire; more than an epic, more than martyrdom, it was 
death I was seeking...”. These formulas can be laid end to end. We are 
still in Nietzsche territory. We're in the Nietzschean critique of nihilism, 
of the will to nothingness, of the ‘weary’ existence of the ‘last man’. We 
too; it’s death which wins. 

But then — still in the body of the text, sticking as close as possible to it 
— the last, and perhaps worst, of the grievances that he feels he must 
address to the ‘choice of the imaginary’. This is literature’s real crime, the 
source of its other sins and the most serious reason for giving it its notice. 
Literature is a lure, because it is a lie. And it is a lie because it makes us 
take words for things and the images of reality, its simulacra, for reality 
itself. The idea occurs on five separate occasions, at least, in the story. 
Referring to his first incursions into the library in the rue Le Goff, at a 
time when, still unable to read, he hoped, merely by opening books, to 
hear ‘those dried voices in their little herbaria’ that his grandfather, just 
by looking at them, was able to bring back to life: later on, he recounted, 
much later on, | ‘heard a hundred times over the anti-Semites reproach- 
ing the Jews for being unable to learn from the lessons and silences of 
nature’; well, ] was, and still am, ‘more Jewish than they are’, for I too 
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learnt about the world from books — these books have been ‘my birds and 
my nests, my pets, my cowshed and my countryside’. A few pages further 
on, his travels through the interior of the Grand Larousse, its plates, its 
fabulous engravings, which ‘stood in for everything’ for him: ‘men and 
beasts were there, im person’; they were the ‘real birds’, the ‘real butter- 
flies’ and the ‘real flowers’; they were the monkeys who were ‘more like 
monkeys’ than those in the zoo; the men were ‘more like men’ than those 
J encountered in the Luxembourg Gardens; ‘a Platonist by nature’, the 
child I was ‘found more reality in the idea than in the thing’, he ‘encoun- 
tered the universe’ in books before recognizing it in objects, he confused 
the ‘disorder’ of a bookish experience with ‘the hazardous course of real 
events’. Further on, the story of his first attempts as a little writer, 
pompously inscribing ‘My book of novels’ in purple ink on the cover of 
his first notebook: such was my ‘imposture’, he insists, that I traced signs, 
and they became flesh beneath the gaze of my imagination; such was my 
madness that I wrote my spidery scrawl and saw it ‘glowing like will-o’- 
the-wisps’ and turning before my eyes into the ‘dull consistency of 
matter’; I would name a Bedouin, a lion, a Second Empire captain, an 
athletic young explorer sailing up the River Amazon, and it was these, 
creatures of flesh and blood, that arose from my ‘steel nib’; the result 
being that ‘from henceforth I considered words to be the quintessence of 
things’, I thought that to summon things, to hail them, baptize them, was 
the necessary and sufficient condition to see them ‘introduced into the 
dining room’ of his grandparents Schweitzer, ‘Karlemami’. There’s this 
note, too, towards the end, when the sobered adult enumerates the 
‘attenuating circumstances’ which enable us to understand that ‘clerkly 
idealism’ which made the child Poulou mad: ‘since I discovered the world 
through language, for a long time I thought language was the world’; to 
exist was — and still is? — in my eyes, ‘to possess a label of quality, 
somewhere on the infinite Tablets of the Word’. And then there’s this 
one, on the very last pages, at the very moment the book gathers itself to 
arinounce its truth: ‘I confused things with their names: that’s what belief 
is’; in other terms, as well as being possessed, superstitious people, priests 
in the depths of their souls, inhabited not by life but by death, writers 
(and this is the worst of their crimes, the most terrible of their titles of 
infamy) are people who live in the unreal world of signs, who think they 
have access to things whereas they merely consort with shadows —- a 
decisive disruption of their systems of perception that leads the subject 
straight to that ultimate and tragic disturbance that The Family Idiot 
called hébétude, which he analysed in connection with the case of 
Flaubert and the principle of which consists, as in all people who are 
severely mentally ill, in taking the shadow for the substance and the 
words that constitute us for foreign, hostile, threatening bodies. 
In short, literature is more than a chimera, it’s a neurosis. 
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It’s more than a neurosis, it’s a morbid state — and, like all real illnesses, 
it requires treatment. 

Sartre had long thought that literature was the response to the illness, 
the treatment, the remedy. He even wrote, in Naitsea: ‘I’m cured, | don't 
need to write.” Or, ‘I think that I'm going to have an attack of nausta and 
I have the impression I can delay it by writing.’ He didn’t believe this any 
more. He even believed the direct opposite. He thought, in a nutshell, 
that it was ‘a long, bitter and sweet madness’ whose symptoms he had 
barely begun to catalogue and from which he urgently needed to recover. 

He wrote Words against words. 

Words is called Words because of Shakespeare’s ‘Words, words, 
words!’ — they are merely words...we must free ourselves trom the 
absurd fascination we have tor these less than nothings, words... 

We also hear, in Words, an echo of Hugo’s words to Hoederer, who has 
just remarked to him, from the height of his authority as a ‘man really 
alive’, really ‘dense’, really ‘real’: ‘youre gifted too... you're a gifted 
writer’ — you can hear the impotent rage of Hugo, the beautiful soul: 
‘Words! always words!’ 

More than the magical story of a writer’s first years, more than an 
innocent exercise in self-fictionalization, or even the history of an ego, 
demonstrating the master’s return after too long a sojourn in politics to 
give us the real novel of a French childhood, Words is an attack on the 
very exercise of a literature identified with a distraction, a perversion of 
the soul, a crime against life and spirit, a crime tout court. 

The manoeuvre executed by Words cannot be fully grasped, its 
meaning and perhaps its true beauty cannot be understood, nor indeed 
why it cost its author so much effort to write — ten years at least, 
doubts, scruples, moments of stupor and fear and, for the first time it 
appears, long periods of pathological writer’s block — unless we hear 
what they say between the lines or, in the epilogue, explicitly: literature is 
finished — if I've written this book, it’s to bid, once and for all, farewell 
to literature. 


The farewell to literature: a French tradition 


Such a move, in itself, isn’t particularly new. 

It’s even, to a certain degree, a classic bit of ham acting or role-playing, 
a piece of self-conscious comic business on the stage of literature. 

And it would be perfectly possible to maintain that the farewell to 
literature is, as such, in forms that could and should be analysed, a 
literary genre in its own right, one into which Words fits perfectly. 

There are tragic farewells: Rimbaud. 

Mysterious farewells: Racine. 
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Lazy farewells, which can hardly be bothered to find articulate expres- 
sion: Constant. 

The comfortable, well-heeled farewells: Leiris, Alexis Léger, Roussel. 

Shametul farewells: Malraux taking leave without ever saying so, 
indefinitely reshuffling, to perform yet one more trick, the cards of his 
previous books. 

On the other hand, there is also the farewell of the old actor (Romain 
Gary) who never finishes finishing, announcing his exit from the stage 
even while continuing to produce magnificent books. 

There is the farewell of the auto-da-fé kind: Aragon burning, on the 
parquet floor of a Madrid hotel, in front of a Nancy Cunard who, as he 
later described her, remained ‘motionless, rooted to the spot’, the 1500 
pages of his Défense de l’infini. 

There is the sobre, laconic farewell of Valéry: not a word, not a 
movement, just shutting up, barely even reading any more — and yet 
staying silent at least until La Jeune Parque. 

The farewells that are an adventure, almost a work in themselves, at all 
events a moment of the oeuvre, a literary event in their own right: Valéry, 
of course — but, even more, Mallarmé, that contractor of a silence who 
made it his great affair to cultivate and even sculpt the unsaid. 

There are farewells which say nothing but farewell, which really do 
bring the adventure to an end and merely express the disgust of writing 
and a preference for turning the page: Salinger after Catcher in the Rye. 
And there are farewells, conversely, which are supposed to make a writer 
into something a bit more than a writer; he has skirted the abyss, verged 
on metaphysics and dread — literature, .as it takes its leave, transcends 
itself into its truth (Rimbaud, again). 

There are those who head oft because they have nothing further to say 
(Paul Bowles, after the death of Jane), and there are those who do it 
because there is too much to say, and this too much cannot be said (it 1s 
impossible to write poetry after Auschwitz). 

‘There are those who tend to fall silent because their words would be 
obscure and it is necessary to be clear (Wittgenstein, Tractatus, proposi- 
tion 7: ‘What we cannot speak about we must pass over in silence’) and 
those who know that their words would be clear, too clear, and that the 
truth must remain obscure (Lacan and his half-saying). 

There are eloquent silences (Lacan, again: ‘taceo is not sileo’), and 
words which say nothing (Heidegger: the endless trotting out of words 
without content, of clichés). 

There are those who have understood that words are a form of silence 
and who, as they speak, are in fact silent and believe that they can keep 
silent in this way better than by saying nothing: Blanchot. And there are 
those who, starting from the same principle that silence ts in league with 
words, that it is their highest stage or subtlest form, take the opposite 
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path and, by falling silent, speak: Mallarmé again, that mute who never 
ceases to speak, that voluble man who says and repeats that ‘to compose’ 
a silence is ‘no less beautiful’ than to compose a line of poetry. 

There are enraged farewells: Bataille announcing, in 1945, that he has 
never ‘hated anything as much as he hates poetry’, that he loathes ‘poetic 
inanity’, and that from now on he is going to write ‘against poetic 
equivocation’. 

The Ulyssean farewells: the Caillois of the post-war years tying himself 
firmly to the mast of his principles and his new hatred of fiction, so that 
he will be certain of never again yielding to the sirens. 

Disenchanted farewells: Pasolini, when he went over to cinema: ‘thus 
my esteem for poetry declined’; thus I fully realized that ‘it is not, then, 
poetry which counts - ever’; thus he accepts that ‘the language’ of action’ 
is ‘infinitely more fascinating’, and that ‘the profession of poet as such is 
more and more insignificant’. ” 

Prophetic farewells: Borges — ‘I do not know if music can despair of 
music, and marble of marble, but literature is an art which can prophesy 
the time when it will have become mute, rebel against its very virtue, 
become enamoured of its dissolution and court its end.’!? 

There are even the farewells “from the outset’ — the writers whose first 
words consist of saying that they will never say anything, and so there 
won't even be a last word: the extreme dandyism of those minor surreal- 
ists, or those precursors, like Arthur Cravan, the deserter of seventeen 
nations who vanished one fine day in the Gulf of Mexico and never 
abandoned his idea that the art of boxing is to be placed infinitely higher 
than that of literature. 

There are writers who, without really falling silent, or saying farewell, 
spend their lives murmuring that it’s not because they don’t have a 
yearning to do so — there are those great novelists who, against the 
conventional pathos, against the romantic or neo-romantic theme of 
the books you write because you’d die unless you did write them, against 
what might again be called ‘the Proust line’ (literature as a duty, a moral 
and mechanical imperative) or Bataille (the necessary novels are those 
which, if we didn’t write them, would suffocate us), decided that produ- 
cing books was neither the first nor last word of their lives — Balzac: ‘if I'd 
been any good at business, Pd never have written the Comédie 
humaine ...°; Stendhal: ‘if ’'d been happy in love...’; Celine: ‘in return 
for a life annuity, I'd soon clear out...’; Flaubert himself: ‘Literature is 
no longer anything to me but a terrible dildo with which I get buggered 
and which doesn’t even make me climax.’ 

In short, there is a reading of Words that can set it within that 
tradition — solidly established, including in Sartre’s eyes and in his 
personal pantheon — of all those who, for one reason or another, with 
a greater or lesser degree of seriousness and intellectual cogency, in a 
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bantering, provocative or dramatic tone, have been willing to announce 
that literature was — like Art, according to Hegel - a bygone, dated 
thing. 

Except that, once again, things aren’t quite that simple. 

And, if we compare farewells, there are in this particular one, Sartre’s 
farewell, two or three decisive inflections which, just as surely as a while 
ago he strayed from the canonic form of autobiography, are enough to 
detach him from the genre of the literary farewell. 


First of all, it’s a very beautiful farewell. Intricately worked and excep- 
tionally beautiful. And I don’t think anyone has ever deployed so much 
effort, or set off such a firework display of words, to say that words are 
merely words and don’t deserve so much fuss. An ‘au revoir’, but a stylish 
one. A laying bare of the literary illusion, but by means of literature itself. 
A putting to death, in his own person, of the writer, but in a sort of 
paroxysm, rising to the highest level, we could almost call it a carnival or 
apotheosis which could be the mark of an insolence, a last-minute irony, 
a remorse, a nostalgia, a strategy — but which clearly touch on things that 
were unfamiliar to us. Adieux: a farewell to Sartre. A debauch of images 
and effects. A fairground, a final parade, a review, a last bouquet, a 
tumbler’s trick, a bonfire, a fanfare. Sartre — all the witnesses agree — 
had never laboured so much over a text. He had never worked his prose 
with so much patience and passion. ‘An object that questions itself must 
be written as well as possible,’ he told Contat and Rybalka.'! Then, in 
the film by Contat and Astruc: ‘I wanted this book to get people’s backs 
up; I wanted it to be a farewell to literature that would be well written.’ 
And, finally, to Simone de Beauvoir: I wanted this book to be ‘more 
literary than the others because I felt that it was a way of saying goodbye 
to a certain kind of literature...’.'” Fine. But did he realize, as he said 
this, how incongruous his behaviour was? Did he know that he had 
produced, with Words, the most eloquent and, above all, the most 
sumptuous farewell to contemporary literature? 

Secondly, it’s very radical. Very powerful and very radical. And the 
striking thing about this book, the thing that leaps to your eyes, is the 
violence, almost the hatred and, above all, the self-hatred that seems to 
dwell in it. Sartre had always mistrusted ‘style’, that ‘enigmatic virtue’ 
that his grandfather ‘denied to Stendhal and recognized in Renan’. He 
said, as early as What is Literature?, that committed art, in other words 
art as such, had to be on its guard against what this same Stendhal had 
called the ‘amenities of style’ — words that burn and are consumed, 
superfluous perfections, poetaster’s poetry, all derisory. He wrote a pref- 
ace to Gorz’s book, Le Traitre, which aimed to be a war machine against 
those who ‘place beauty above everything’ and thus against ‘that great 
flourish of pride’, synonymous with ‘death’, that was ‘style’. He was able 
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—and many people reproached him for it, notably Leiris — to devote an 
essay to Baudelaire without saying a single thing about his poetry, in 
other words, again, his style. And he devoted 500 pages, most of them 
lost, to Mallarmé so as to denounce, through him, the cult of the sign, the 
idolatry of pure form, the senseless chemist who wanted to kill thé world 
with phrases and liked in phrases only their colour, the way they caught 
the light, their glitter, their sound — the ‘syntactic artist’ inflamed with 
zeal, wanting words that could be used only once, seeing in theatre the 
perfect example of a production that is never reproduced twice in the 
same way, making literature in the same way one puts on a play: typog- 
raphy as production; the page transformed into a stage and the reader 
into a spectator; the obsession with opera, mime, ballet; a portrait of the 
artist as an electrician, stage-hand, make-up artist, wardrobe master of 
words; the book is an event; real events are never repeated...In short, 
Sartre never stopped, from his earliest texts onwards, waging war on 
style, which he knew was an essential part of himself but whose seduc- 
tions he felt it all the more incumbent on him to keep in check. But in the 
end, however lively this mistrust was, however fierce this war was meant 
to be, and however great, from beginning to end of the work, the care he 
took over a form which, at least in his prose texts, had never been 
allowed to take precedence over the ‘ideas’ or the ‘content’, Sartre 
remained a writer; he continued to be madly prodigal with words, and 
in his worst terrorist periods, in his most political texts and moments — 
for instance, The Communists and Peace —he had never doubted that, so 
long as it was turned against the enemy, so long as it was transformed 
into an offensive weapon, so long, in other terms, that it was practised 
like a kind of fencing (‘I long took my pen for a sword’!* - an echo of ‘we 
are holding the pen in one hand and the sword in the other’ of Stendhal’s 
Life of Henry Brulard'*) or a boxing match (Critique of Dialectical 
Reason), the literary profession still had a right of citizenship in the 
harsh universe of committed literature. From Words onwards he no 
longer thought this. He spoke, as we’ve seen, of a ‘fierce religion’. He 
spoke of ‘dirty insipid tricks’. In an attention to style, to rhetorical 
effects, to images, he now saw only an obscene oozing of ‘old bile’ that 
one ought to be able to sponge away. He found metaphors of a clinical 
virulence unheard of betore to describe that ‘emotional neurosis’ that had 
lett his ‘head’ to ‘trickle down into his bones’. And so great is his hatred, 
so great is his desire to hurt and to hurt himself, that he found, to express 
all that, a tone that he had used many years before and that tended to 
suggest that the process of becoming a writer in general, and his own in 
particular, was always identical to that of the abject Lucien Fleurier, that 
anti-Semite, that rougher-up of immigrants, that total bastard, who had 
been the anti-hero of The Childhood of a Leader. It is all reminiscent, 
too, of Plato’s condemnation of poetry. It is reminiscent of the way in 
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which Plato excluded the poets from the city on the official pretext that 
they were deaf to dialectic and to his discursive method of approaching 
the truth — and in reality because this poetry was a dimension of his 
talent, a part of his own being, and he had decided, in a gesture of hatred 
and self-punishment without parallel, to wring the neck of that part of 
himself, that poet, once and for all. So Sartre did the same. Hence his 
savage self-mutilation in Words. Hence, after Words, a whole series of 
texts, often interviews, in which we see an old Sartre, ill and weary, 
articulating for anyone who still wants to hear his poor theory of a 
prose without style, without beauty, without effect and, basically, with- 
out any literature at all, whose effectiveness would come about not 
because of, but in spite of, words. 

And then, finally, Words is a political book. Political through and 
through. Sartre says: ‘madness, emotional neurosis, chimera’. He pours 
scorn on literature for being cut off from the ‘real’ and the ‘world’. But 
the real implication, the book’s tacit message, the one which in the body 
of the text is said between the lines, but which in the para-text, the 
interviews given on the occasion of its publication, is set out much 
more frankly, is that writers should submit to the very same law which 
Sartre, as you will remember, absolutely refused to acknowledge at the 
time of What is Literature?, and which consisted in subjecting their 
work, enslaving it, to the political imperatives of the moment. Humanity 
is suffering, he now says. Children, all around us, are dying of hunger. 
And ‘faced with a child who starves to death’, Nausea ‘is of little 
importance’.'° Words... Nausea...1 have always felt that this was the 
great watershed, the great line of fracture in the Sartrean mountain 
range. I have always thought that there were, definitively, two families 
of readers of Sartre: the Words side, his Guermantes, and the Nausea 
side, his Méséglise — the side of the artist and the side which, for 
metaphysical, literary, political reasons, decided to kill off the artist in 
himself. And Sartre confirmed this. He said that he had written Words 
out of hatred for Nausea. He ratified, in Words, the hypothesis of this 
double moment: his entry into literature, sumptuous, brilliant, indifferent 
to the orders of society, refractory to the imperatives of the community — 
children starve to death? Yes, but literature can’t do anything about that, 
and we can’t do anything about this fact; and then the exit from litera- 
ture, here, in Words, where he converted to the spirit of seriousness, to 
revolutionary humanism, to the love of mankind, but a true love this 
time, not that of the false prophets who looked down on humanity: and 
so he condemns Nausea, guilty of being ‘of little importance’, while he 
continued to say that ‘from a purely literary point of view’ it was ‘the 
best’ thing he’d done....'7 

Ever since Flaubert, modernity had had the choice between two forms 
of salvation. The period of the death of God, the period of Nietzsche but 
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also of Gide, and of that radical atheism the task of accomplishing which 
he handed over to Sartre, hesitated between salvation through art and 
salvation through politics. Sometimes, like Flaubert, or Mallarme, or the 
Athenaeum group at Jena, and its dreams of an ‘invisible Church’, art 
was turned into a permanent advent, a phantom of the event and, 
basically, an absolute: what does a poem mean? Nothing! it does not 
mean, it is and does! It does not express, it brings about! The only 
question to ask it is, not what it has spoken about, but what precisely 
happened in it; every poem is a Christ; the book is the absolute of 
bourgeois atheists. Sometimes, conversely, it was decided that there was 
no channel for thought except in things, real things, the political dimen- 
sion of things, and the fact of changing them: like Marx, then, and like 
Hegel, and like all those who had proclaimed that intellectuals had 
‘interpreted’ the world enough and that it was time to ‘change’ it, it 
was deemed that there could be no question that the Word could be the 
be-all and end-all of everything: the Word was in the beginning, true 
enough; but that at the end should triumph a prejudice in favour, not of 
things, but of the Word, this is what was unacceptable. Sartre chose the 
second option. He hud chosen the first one. He had been one of those 
who for a long time thought that art was an absolute — ab-solu, like ab- 
solvere, detached from all contingency and from the world. And he had 
even for a while attempted, like Malraux, but also like Barrés, the 
pioneer, to wager his life, and his salvation, stmultaneously on his love 
of books and his desire for revolution. But now he made a clean break. It 
was to be revolution versus art. It was to be revolution instead of art. And 
it would even be art in the service of the revolution — a possibility he had, 
as I have said, refused at the time of What is Literature? and which make 
Words appear as a regressive work compared with the undervalued What 
is Literature? Why did Sartre never write that ‘political autobiography’ 
which was to be the sequel to Words and which he was forever announ- 
cing, notably in the preface to the Russian translation of the book? 
Because it was pointless. Because it would have been a useless repetition. 
Because Words, under its touching and charming exterior, was already a 
pertectly political book. Because it was this book in which Sartre dis- 
covered, and narrated, the true novel of his conversion: how he chose 
politics against art — for good. 


Nizan, Breton, Politzer and various others 


But in that case... What was Sartre really thinking of when he wrote that 
deceptive and, at bottom, so very dark book? 

What did he really have in mind, since it was no longer the good old 
tradition of the ‘farewell to literature’, when he said to Natisea, and The 
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Roads to Freedom, and the literature he had loved, this sinister and icy 
goodbye? 

Reading Words again, and reading it this time in the reflected light of 
the texts of the same period and, especially, the essay on ‘Nizan’ written, 
as we know, in the heat of the same burst of writing and tapping the same 
affective and moral layers, we can easily understand that the names he 
had in mind, those which haunted him and helped him to have the 
strength to write, were less those of Mallarmé, Valéry, Borges, Constant, 
Alexis Leger, those renegades whose decision was in the final analysis a 
luxury they could afford, those deserters whose desertion was a facade or 
an act, than those of another cohort, more radical and closer: the ‘angry 
young men’ of his youth, 

He was thinking of Nizan, of course. He was thinking of that young 
man of letters who, already at the Ecole Normale, was saying that 
‘literature bored him’ and that he was going to be a cinema camera 
man. He was thinking of that spiritual defector who liked to say ‘that 
he had developed a horror of words after having written and read too 
many of them and that he now wanted to act on things, transform them 
in silence, with his hands’. And he, Sartre, was thinking of his own stupor 
when he heard him announce, in his slight, icy voice, that he was 
suffocating in this prison of words, this cage, and was going to leave 
for Aden. Later, much later, he would admit explicitly: ‘I should have 
entered the Party like Nizan, leave it like him in °39 and not get my 
myself killed as he did...’'® 

He was thinking of Politzer, that other man ‘flayed alive’,'’ lambasting 
in his essays of the thirties the Bergsonians, crypto-Freudians and other 
Brunschvicgian idealists accused, pell-mell, of preferring reaction to 
movement, false movement to real movement, philosophy to direct 
action, and, yet again, words to things. He greatly admired his rigour. 
Then, in the Occupation, his courage. He even borrowed from him, 
before the war, his fine flaming red hair to give it to Roquentin. Now, 
he’ thought again of his anger. He saw, as if it were only yesterday, the 
phosphorescence of his refusals. He reheard his phrases, dry as hand- 
grenades, which took by surprise the nice Normalien student he was 
because he didn’t understand thems fully. He remembered the dav when, 
in a reflective mood, he had evoked in his presence ‘tough Russian sailors 
stumping out their cigarettes on the French tapestries of the Kremlin’ .7” 
He remembered his sophisticated barbarism, Elis barbaric angelism. He 
saw him, at the Feole Normale, another one who had ‘resigned trom the 
word’ — a barbarian, yes, but a thinking barbarian, who broke but never 
bent. If Politzer had lived, would he have wasted his time writing a book 
about Flaubert? 

He was thinking of Gide. I’m convinced he was thinking of the very 
young Gide, the author of The Vatican Cellars, who was his master, or 
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his anti-master, or the master he had shaken off, but the one who was — 
and of this there can be no doubt — the very first to declare, before Nizan, 
before Politzer, his contempt for pure literature, his nostalgia for the 
acte gratuit and for action as such, his love of a life where, ‘just like in 
chess’, and unlike what happens in the make-believe life of booRs, you 
wouldn’t be able to ‘take back your move’. It was a funny thing, that 
image of Gide as a quasi-academician...It was a funny thing, 
that reputation of a pathetic old fogey, sensitive to the cold, that Gide 
lett behind him... Sartre, for his part, wasn’t taken in... He knew what 
the young Gide was capable of ... He remembered that teacher of incon- 
sequentiality, that prince of youth, that he had none the less been obliged 
to dethrone so as to be able to live... And if he had any regrets, it was 
that he hadn't taken more seriously, or paid heed earlier to, that peerless 
disturber of the peace who really seemed to think that the murder of 
Fleurissoire was worth all the treatises on style in the world. 

He was thinking of Malraux. There was a Sartre-Malraux axis, that’s 
sure. There was a real relation, made up of hatred, implicit or open 
rivalry, but also of discreet proximities, undeclared complicities, of un- 
friendly but deep understanding between the minister who was a writer 
and the one who wanted to be the minister of the damned. What did 
Sartre mean when he declared: ‘I don’t like Malraux, he’s too close to 
me’??? What and who was Malraux, for his part, thinking of when, right 
in the middle of the Algerian War, prisoner of his role as the bard of 
Gaullism, an institutional intellectual all tied up by his position, he none 
the less came round to speaking out against ‘republican’ torture? And 
when, even later on, at the beginning of his Anti-mrenzoirs, he declared: 
‘Almost all the writers | know love their childhood, I hate mine’;*? how 
can anyone imagine that he could write these lines without thinking of 
his rival who, in Words, announced, ‘I loathe my childhood and all that 
remains of it.’*> Then, it was the former who was thinking of the latter. 
Now - in 1964...the farewell to words, those weapons loaded with 
blanks... — it was he, Sartre, who, waking from his rhetorical slumber, 
remembered the characters of Days of Hope who had set a well-aimed 
rifle-shot above a well-written page. That’s roughly where he was at, he 
said to himself. He was, if he thought about it carefully, more or less at 
the point reached by Manuel, the musician, and Scali, the historian of art, 
when they realized that the time had come, if they wanted to wage and 
win this war, to renounce art. More: he was, he would like to have been, 
in the skin of Malraux himself, but — note well! -— the young Malraux, 
the one who abandoned one first time his literary work to become, 
not a minister, but a red ‘coronel’ in Spain, then ‘Colonel Berger’ in 
Alsace-Lorraine. For such is the law. Such is what should be called, if 
the formula didn’t irritate him, the theorem of Malraux: action or art, 
you must decide; the real men of action are always artists who have 
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renounced their art; whence comes the grace, the extreme charisma, 
of the first heroes of Malraux and of Malraux himself? They are always, 
if you look closely, artists who had a very high idea of their idea but 
who, at the dictate of their conscience, sacrificed it....7* Roquentin 
had said it already: ‘you have to choose: living or telling stories’. He 
chose to tell stories. Sartre, however, like Malraux, like his heroes, chose 
to live. 

He was thinking of the surrealists, those other heroes of his youth. So 
he had never been a surrealist? True. He had been sixteen when The 
Magnetic Fields had appeared. And he was the only student in France to 
have bypassed the phenomenon. He didn’t even pay it as much attention 
as his friend Nizan, who at least accepted his Party’s orders when they 
told him to infiltrate the place Blanche gang of surrealists. And when he 
met the heralds of the movement, when his novelist’s eye crossed that of 
André Breton, it led to him caricaturing the latter, in The Childhood of a 
Leader, in the grotesque shape of Achille Bergére! But that’s just it. One 
more reason. Now he understood. He understood and he undertook — 
violence, insults, the call to direct action. Hit people in their thoughts 
before hitting them on their heads. Jarry. Lautreamont. Have you ever 
slapped a corpse in the face? Open the prisons. Dismiss the armies. Vomit 
your disgust into the face of every priest. Red anger. Vengeful libido and 
sexual cynicism. Unleash the Minotaur. We are the defeatists of Europe. 
We will always give the enemy a helping hand. Parents, tell your children 
your dreams. The spirit is locked in a cage: blow up the cage. Terrorism 
through words and, one day, perhaps, without words. Words should be 
erasers to rub out the filthy presence of humanity, or, failing that, they 
should have the courage to rub themselves out. See how dry the earth ts, 
ripe for every fire: fires are its real light. The virtues of immaturity. 
Moustaches on the Mona Lisa. Cossacks on the place de la Concorde. 
‘Let us try to rediscover’, yes, ‘the time of hatred, of unquenched desire, 
of destruction, that time when André Breton, scarcely older than we 
wére, expected to see the Cossacks watering their horses in the fountain 
of the place de la Concorde.’”* So? Politzer or Breton? It doesn’t matter. 
Great words have no author. And ‘surrealism’s characteristic is to have 
proclaimed the complete equality of all normal human beings’ before 
poetry, the equal access of everyone to ‘a common heritage’ which ‘must 
at all costs soon stop being thought of as the exclusive privilege of the 
few’.°° You'd think you were reading the finale of Words. In one way, it 
is the finale of Words... As if Words had merely removed the designer’s 
label from the most simple as well as the most sophisticated surrealist 
gestures; as if Sartre were suddenly rediscovering, thirty years on, some- 
thing of that revolt which he had at the time completely failed to 
understand; as if he were presenting, belatedly, always belatedly — but 
while we’re talking of belatedness, it’s this belatedness which, when all ts 
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said and done, seems the most striking, much more than his belatedness 
with respect to Leiris and Mashood, or with respect to the recent ignition 
of his autobiography — via a return to Nizan and Politzer, but also to 
Breton, the young Aragon and Dada, a crisis of belated adolescence, and 
thus catching up with the phenomenal time he had wasted... * 

Ah! those childhoods that are too docile... 

Those children who are loved too much, cosseted too much, who 
wonder, as time goes by, if the fact of having been too well endowed by 
fortune — being born, as Words puts it, like a ‘gift from heaven, long 
awaited’ — does not wean you away from a certain vehemence. 

Blessed children... Saved children... Those blessed children, safe and 
sound in their spoilt childhoods, who enter manhood with ‘the certainty 
of being of the elect’, but for whom this election has perhaps had the 
effect, they imagine, of depriving them of an irregularity, a deviation, an 
impatience, a fury — the essay on Nizan says: a ‘damnation’.. 

The first Sartre, as you will remember, was after all full of this ‘fury’. 

The young Sartre, the author of Nawsea, was, in his own way, a great 
‘cracked soul’ who, gilded youth or not, had no lessons to take from 
anyone when it came to tragedy and revolt. 

But there it is. He had the complex of the happy child. 

Part of him told himself that there were other, darker revolts, in which 
you trembled with another fever than he did in his petit-bourgeois 
insurrections. 

Something in him would almost end up regretting that he hadn’t been, 
just a little bit, one of those lost children, or those adolescents cursed and 
mutilated, who bequeath to the adult the ‘sacred aggression’. 

Having had no father, he convinced himself that he had had no super- 
ego: but didn’t the fact of having no super-ego, and thus no Law to scorn, 
or interdict to transgress, condemn him never to know the summons of 
real rebellion either? And how could he avoid telling himself, in that case, 
in shame and disgust at himself, that unlike the ‘pure gold’ of the hatred 
of the ‘bad guys’, his own hatred and his own angers had never been, 
hitherto, anything other than ‘counterfeit’?”” 

So he decided to catch up. 

He brought himself into a rage in the same way that you bring yourself 
up to date. 

He did at fitty, and at speed, what the enfants terribles of the twentieth 
century had done at twenty. 

He had been a docile child, he would be a terrifying old man. 

He had been a conformist Normalien, he would be all the more badly 
behaved. 

As an adolescent, he had missed out on, or thought he had missed out 
on, that ‘refusal’ and that ‘naked revolt’ which are at the origin of 
everything — he would rediscover them at the end. 
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Considering that he had bypassed the great impatient moments of his 
youth, but that it was never too late to learn, or to unlearn, the seraph 
hardened himself, the blessed child cursed himself, practised rediscover 
ing the spirit of those years that he had lived through without really 
experiencing them and which had left the bitter taste of dissatisfaction on 
his tongue. 

But that, too, is the meaning of Words. 

It’s what filters through their too beautiful, too manicured prose. 

There is, in this smooth book, a kind of black thread linking Sartre to 
those fallen and magnificent angels who had grown up, thanks to being 
insufficiently loved, to be the angels of misfortune and sedition: Nizan, 
Politzer and also Jean Genet. 

Is it Caliban talking? No, it’s Cain. The black voice of Cain ‘dragging’, 
like Nizan, ‘his ball and chain’.?® You sense, in this Abel, a longing for 
the Cain he never was but whose figure — all the rough drafts of Words 
attest to the fact — obsesses and fascinates him. 

He was a surrealist apres la lettre. 

He was a Malraux or a Politzer, but in a time of peace. 

He reproduced, even in the blustering tone, thoroughly post-adoles- 
cent and insolent, of the bravura passages of Words and then the political 
texts and tracts of his Maoist period, the exact music of his elders. 

With one subtle difference — but one that he thought was to his 
advantage: however much they slandered literature, they had always 
come back to it; they could say and repeat as much as they liked, like 
the surrealists, that books were useless, but it had to be admitted that 
they didn’t renounce them for long and that their sombre rejection was 
something they felt they had to express, as always, in books; well, Sartre 
would take the last step; he would drink the anathema to the dregs, take 
the renunciation to its logical conclusion; a latecomer to the circle, the 
youngest addition to the family of those who hated culture and the old 
world, at least he would have the merit of daring to bring a hot tron to 
catterize the literary wound that they had left strangely open; no more 
literary anti-literature, he seemed to say; from now on — Words is my last 
parade — no more of the hypocrisy of writers who so stylishly expose 
writing to public contempt; no more of their swamp fevers — yes, 
swampy, just as in Gide’s Marshlands! Just like the colonial fevers of 
the tirst adventures of Malraus! Like Nizan hunself, setting off tor Aden 
because he was suffocating in his prison of words, but who returned, 
feverish no doubt, filled with rage, but resolved to save, in the final 
analysis, the literary instrument, by ‘deconditioning’ it and ‘turning it 
against the enemy’!”’ And so it is that, at the end of this logical revolt 
and this fifty-year-old man’s puberty, this born writer, crazy about litera- 
ture, this man who, ever since Nausea, has lived only through and for 
books, this man-of-words, this man-of-books, this man who could still 
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explain to Madeleine Chapsal*” that ‘to be locked up in a cell’ and to be 
able, like the Franz of Altona, ‘to carry on writing in peace and quiet 
until J die’ was one of his most cherished dreams, or regrets — thus it 1s 
that this man, by declaring that literature is guilty, by affirming that it is 
guilty necessarily and by its very nature, by wishing to be, in otherterms, 
the most radical surrealist of all times, declared war on himself, spit on 
all that he held most dear, became his own worst enemy, and embarked 
ona long, very long, period of penitence which would end only with his 
blindness. 

He had amputated philosophy from his body. 

Now he was amputating literature. 

Going back to the thirties, but adding to their anger, raising the stakes, 
here he was, doubly amputated. 


Words, a Maoist book 


Of course, he only half succeeded. 

And it was clear that this farewell to literature would in part remain a 
dead letter. 

First of all, there was what he himself said, at the end of Words: ‘My 
imposture is also my character: you can get rid of a neurosis but you are 
never cured of yourself.’ 

There was this last admission, a melancholy one: ‘I still write. What 
else can | do? It is my habit and it is also my profession’ — and an echo of 
the first pages: ‘I will doubtless end my life as I began it, amidst books.’ 

And then, above all, there was this last book, the ‘Flaubert’, that he 
would pursue, carry around with him for fifteen years, and which he 
settled down to work on immediately after Words. 

He could say as much as he liked that The Family Idiot was a book 
written, not in homage to Flaubert but out of hatred tor him. He could say 
as much as he liked that Flaubert was the ‘reverse’ of himself, the ‘exact 
opposite’ of his ‘own’ conception of the writer, the incarnation of a ‘formal 
ideal’ that he detested, poles apart from what he himself was. He can say as 
much as he likes that it was the sequel to Words, an immense but necessary 
epilogue; Poulou in hot pursuit of him while he tried to shake him off once 
and tor all; the same ‘very profound and long-standing account’ that 
needed to be settled, ‘within literature’, but also within ‘himself’, with 
the abject literary ideal; the continuation of the same war; dismantle the 
puppet, break its pieces one by one, and trample them underfoot. The fact 
remains: he continued to write. And it’s a magnificent book. And it’s even, 
in many respects, his magnum opus, the conjunction of his talents, a 
combination of Marx and Freud, Proust rediscovered, his Ethics produced 
at last, his ars poetica, the most accomplished of his novels. 
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He can say it as much as he likes, and people can go on repeating, that 
this book is an enterprise in intimate health care, a dietary exercise. He 
can say that he wrote it without enthusiasm, as an obligation, a moral 
duty, a purge. We sense that these are just words. And that he in fact 
enjoyed it. And that he was almost broken-hearted, when he finished, to 
have to leave it. And that he was sincere when, in 1971, he told Contat 
and Rybalka that, in the sombre period of his life which he was entering, 
he had only ‘one assignment’, ‘a pleasant one: to finish the Flaubert’. And 
we can sense, above all, we can clearly see that there is in the monster of a 
book, written out of sight of his Maoist friends, in an almost fraudulent 
manner, allegedly without any pleasure and without paying any attention 
to formal qualities, some magnificent pages, written in a somewhat 
neutral style, apparently spontaneously, stripped of its useless perfec- 
tions, in his naked, pauper’s voice — and yet, what a voice! what music! 
even in those moments when he claimed to be taking no care over it! 

In short, this is so much the case that I even wonder at times if this 
wasn't, at bottom, the secret of his game, and if, by virtue of a new turn 
in the spiral, at the end of a last and, this time, highly surprising ruse of 
literary reason, this last Sartre hadn’t deliberately placed himself in the 
position of taking pleasure, secretly laughing up his sleeve at this incur- 
able pleasure of writing, of experiencing it as a delightful transgression, 
an exquisite sin, all the more delectable in that it had become something 
he couldn’t admit to. ‘This order’, he said in ‘Nizan’, this ‘established’ 
order that my friend wanted to ‘shatter’, I myself liked the fact that it 
existed, for I had the idea of throwing ‘bombs’ at it, and I liked the idea 
that these bombs would be ‘words’.’! Sartre is speaking in the past tense, 
of course. He is talking of that time tn his youth when words were ‘young 
and hard’, and when one had the feeling that they could be used to blow 
up the bourgeois law. And he’s severe, in principle, when it comes to that 
type of attitude, in which he saw, as early as What is Literature?,’* the 
characteristic, not of the ‘revolutionary’, but of the ‘rebel’, who ‘needed’ 
the bourgeoisie ‘for his aesthetic of opposition and ressentiment’ and so 
as to feel, faced with his ‘social order’, that ‘as a stranger there he was a 
permanent fixture’. But what if it wasn’t just a matter of the past? What 
if part of him continued (or was starting again) to like this idea of a law 
to be broken, an interdict against which to throw his bombs of words? If 
the political law, the Maoist law and, before that, the law of uncondi- 
tional fidelity to a stupid French Communist Party that was, in those 
years in the fifties and sixties, driven by a veritable hatred for intellec- 
tuals, finally filled this role? What if this law, by condemning the choice 
of the imaginary, by decreeing — as he himself did — that its exercise was 
not simply vai but criminal, had the subtle merit of placing him, Sartre, 
in the situation in which he could indulge in it, albeit in secret? The 
hy pothesis seems extremely tar-tetched. But not all that more tar-tetched 
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than this whole story, this whole adventure, this whole series of conver- 
sions — sometimes in public, resonant, with the whole world as witness, 
the entire planet as a formidable echo chamber, and sometimes — why 
not? — silent and, as here, stifled. And it was, moreover, the hypothesis 
put forward by Benny Lévy, the leader of the Proletarian Left who 
became his secretary when, at the end of his life, in one of their last 
conversations, he asked him about this ‘system of double thinking’ which 
had been his during his Maoist years: ‘Let’s go back’, he says, ‘to your 
debate with the revolutionaries; you said you shared their aims; but you 
kept a certain basic mistrust: so long as they didn’t attain those 
aims...”°’ Sartre would thus join those of his contemporaries who, 
more or less at the same time, were singing the praises of a ‘terror’ 
whose real merit would be that, by opposing literature, making it scan- 
dalous and sinful, they made it all the more perilous, strong and precious. 
He would thus be granting the truth of what had been said by his old 
adversary, the most serious of them all, the toughest and, perhaps, the 
most redoubtable: Georges Bataille, defending, in Literature and Evil, a 
communism which, equivalent to what the ‘paternal sphere’ had been for 
Katka, would allow books, as they again pleaded guilty, to regain their 
sense and their potential. And this would be the most disconcerting 
aspect of this, the period of Words, that in it we can see coming into 
being, at the eleventh hour, 17 extrentis, another other Sartre, more 
nocturnal, even more mysterious, who, at the very moment he was 
claiming to free himself — and in fact did free himself — from his old 
madness, in the very movement of bidding farewell to and dismissing 
literature, whose real sincerity there was no cause to question, in the eyes 
of his daytime consciousness, was modifying from top to bottom his 
conception of art: yesterday, a vision of literature conceived, as he had 
in fact always conceived it, as a ‘social function’ in harmony with simple 
aims, and tomorrow, perhaps, with a fully realized Socialist society; 
today, the idea, so much more exalted, and more disturbing, of a litera- 
ture outside the law.... 


The essential fact remains... Whether successful or not, in full or in part, 
the operation took place, the war on literature was all the same really 
declared — and all of this is not without its impact on the general sense of 
the venture. 

Everyone, starting with him,’* has always acted as if his life’s main 
question, the one he never ceased raising through his biographies of 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Genet, Flaubert, the one he raised in Words and 
already, betore Words, in all his oblique attempts at autobiography, was 
this: what is a writer? What, in the final analysis, are his real ‘reasons for 
writing’ rather than becoming a ‘boxing champion or an admiral or an 
astronaut’?’* It was perhaps true before. It would no longer be true 
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afterwards. And there can be no disagreeing with the fact that the 
question now, from Words onwards, was reversed — or, more exactly, 
that the author of Words was picking up the thread of another question, 
of the opposite kind, that he had touched on in The Roads to Freedom, in 
the character of Mathieu, the writer who didn’t write, or, in his The 
Childhood of a Leader, with regard to the failed writer Lucien Fleurier: 
what is a non-writer? What, ultimately, are the reasons for which one 
doesn't write? What is a writer who discovers that literature, like ethics 
in The Watchdogs, is the pits — and what does one do, then, to deaden in 
oneself the nerve, the fibre, the spring of literature? 

Everyone, starting with me, has always behaved as if Sartre were the 
last ‘great writer’. People say: the last giant! The last dinosaur of letters! 
The last specimen of that thoroughly French species, the Great Writer in 
the majesty of his glory! It was true, yet again. It would be true no more. 
For, Idiot or no Idiot, this second Sartre was no longer a writer. He didn’t 
want to be one. He broke away — not just in Words and then the Idiot, 
but in his life, in his soul, in the way he developed his own image of 
himself and in part imposed it on others — from this myth of the great 
writer: Voltaire, Hugo, the conscience of humanity, my dreams are more 
beautiful than yours, Chateaubriand or nothing, Stendhal and Spinoza, 
I will come and piss on your tombs, kill Gide or die. And this, indeed, is 
probably the other reason, the real one, more important than stortes of 
the Venezuelan underground, fidelity to the Eastern bloc, or the fear of 
seeing himself recuperated by the system, of his refusal of the Nobel 
Prize. The Nobel Prize for what, did you say? And for which book 
exactly? No, my poor friends. It’s a misunderstanding. There’s nothing 
to save. You’re giving me the prize at the very moment, and for the very 
book, in which I’m declaring myself freed from my literary obligations. 
Keep it. Keep everything. Burn, if not my books, at least your parch- 
ments. I’m not a national treasure. I’m a little dyer, like Tintoretto. 

People repeatedly say that he was, not just the last writer, but the last 
intellectual; in other words, to be more precise, the last writer who, 
acting as a writer, imbued with the glory he had acquired in the books 
he had written, from time to time laid down his pen to fly to the aid of the 
widow, the orphan, the persecuted innocent — it has also been said (by 
Lyotard**) that he transferred from the ‘writer’ to the ‘intellectual’ the 
unchanged responsibility for redeeming the world. Well, that isn’t true 
either. And, here too, Words constitutes a turning-point. For the word 
‘intellectual’ means first and foremost a writer bestowing, when he feels 
like it, the gift of his person on the persecuted innocent: but he no longer 
was that writer; he no longer had anything to give; and it was the whole 
apparatus, based on the complex interplay of the gift, of grace and 
interruption, which inevitably found itself suspended. The word ‘intel- 
lectual’ also means a heaven of universal values of which he makes 
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himself the intercessor, so as to bring them to concrete men: but this 
notion of ‘universal’, this idea that there could be a Just, a True, a Good, 
valid at all times and in all places, like fixed essences, independent of the 
situation, was an idea he had stopped believing in since, at least, What is 
Literature? — and this figure of the intercessor, this image of the cleric 
coming to ensure the junction between the profane order and the order of 
principles, this idea of a mediation between a heaven of values and an 
earthly city, was exactly what he had just been attacking in Words: Edify 
the people? Enlighten them? Bring them the fire of a shared culture? How 
could he continue to believe that — how could he still claim to be bringing 
to men an enlightenment that he was obsessively trying to extinguish in 
his own brain? He wasn’t the last intellectual — but the first no longer to 
be one. He wasn’t the last in his line — or his party of climbers — but the 
first of another party, the beginning of another lineage, what he 
said would be ‘a new type of intellectual’. He wasn’t the last of the 
Dreyfusards, perpetuating the splendid combat of the clerics for Free- 
dom, Truth on the march — he incarnated the end of the Dreyfusard 
moment in the epic of French intellectuals. Not the revenge of Dreyfus, 
but his real death. Not the accomplishment of Dreyfusism, its apotheosis 
and, at the end, its funeral: the funeral had already taken place, and the 
tomb was Words. 

People repeatedly say that in his last period, the most violent of all, the 
most frenzied, in which La Cause du peuple called for murder, and 
justified the massacre of the Israeli athletes at Munich, that of the other 
Dreytus — the one who was a manager at Renault — caricatured as a dog 
sodomized by the unions, even, it was he, Sartre, who went over to the 
Maoists and not the Maoists who came to Sartre. People say, and it’s a 
commonplace among the commentators on Sartre, that here was a fallen 
philosopher, overtaken by structuralism and the new masters it was 
giving to French students, bitter, out of it all, having, as promised, written 
nothing since Words, who jumped on to the Maoist bandwagon as a way 
of rejuvenating himself. And I myself seem to remember a very, very old 
gentleman who, conscious of the disfavour into which he had fallen and 
not without a certain humility which could, after all, appear quite 
endearing, tagged along behind those young fanatics who incarnated, 
in his eyes, a highly desirable mixture of a love of illegal activity, a spirit 
of revolt, of moral fervour, and disrespect. But there was still Words. 
There was this little book, enfolding its mysteries, which I now realize 
prefigured quite well the ideas of the Maoists — not exactly in its theses, 
but in its manoeuvres, all of its manoeuvres, starting with the critique of 
the religion of literature, the rejection of the Dreyfusard mystique and the 
invention of the ‘new type of intellectual’. For what exactly was this ‘new 
type of intellectual’? How did Sartre characterize this figure? In France, 
the way one views intellectuals has always been dependent on a theory, 
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explicit or implicit, but strongly metaphysical in character, of the rela- 
tionship between soul and bods. Sometimes the soul commands the body: 
it is in the body, according to Descartes, as the pilot is in his ship; and this 
is the basis of all the political theories — those of the Leninists, for 
instance, and that of Sartre himself in his reply to Claude Lefort — in 
which the intellectual commands the people, enlightens them with his 
light, brings them, from outside, class consciousness and constitutes an 
avant-garde in the proper sense of the term. Sometimes it’s the body 
which, as in Epicurus or the materialists of the eighteenth century, 
commands the soul; and this soul is nothing more than an emanation, a 
haemorrhage, a humour of the body; and this is the foundation of all 
those political practices — let’s call them populist — in which truth is said 
to come from the masses, always from the masses, though it is for the 
avant-gardes to receive, formulate and spread this truth. Sartre, for his 
part, found an innovative solution. The last Sartre, the one who returned 
to Politzer and Nizan, proposed a third theory which found the first two 
equally wanting. It wasn’t a matter of body and soul. Nor of the exteri- 
ority of two substances under the authority sometimes of this one and 
sometimes that. But the soul in the body. The soul fused and melded with 
the very body of the body. The theory, this time, of Spinoza — thanks to 
Nizan’s influence, again... — describing a body and a soul which are the 
same thing, the same substance, albeit seen from the standpoint of 
extension or that of thought. And a political practice which makes the 
intellectual not so much a pilot in his ship, or the great helmsman at the 
tiller, or the good apostle going to the people to bring back the gospel 
they had merely mumbled, but a precarious being who, he repeatedly 
said, from his conversation with Marcuse to his dialogue with Gavi and 
Victor, must renounce himself; abolish his exteriority; go to the people, 
yes, but so as to remain there; take to the streets, to be sure, but without 
returning to his ivory tower; in short, go down, ballast himself, put lead 
in his soles, recover from his unbearable lightness and, like a fish in the 
stream, silent in the depths, be engulfed in a body that will from now on 
express itself without his help. Isn’t this exactly what the Maoists meant 
by establishment? Isn’t it the theoretical model of all those notorious 
slogans that echoed through our youth: abolish the position of the 
intellectual...make yourselves poor in spirit... bridge the gap which, 
in the West, separates the high from the low, intellectual from manual 
workers... books are the memory of mankind’s affliction... cultural 
revolution...and, for good measure, kill the old man in you, change 
him on his deepest level, target him right in his soul? Perhaps we hadn't 
read Sartre properly. And I’ve already recounted how, for my own part, it 
was through the most improbable of hazards that for the first time I came 
across a copy of Words, in Calcutta, right at the very start of the 
seventies.’ But memories are one thing and history another. If you are 
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writing the history of ideas, if you take the trouble to follow that other 
temporality in which the real order of ideas is inscribed in sequence, 
whatever the amnesia of certain people or the false memories of others — 
cf. Words — then the evidence is clear: it was Sartre who was, for once, in 
advanwesoh the-exenth.cx ’ 
Finally, I tried to find the reasons behind his errors. I] tried to find the 
intimate but decisive events which were able to turn this man vaccinated 
against every totalitarian temptation into the accomplice of the outbursts 
of madness of the second half of the twentieth century, from his commit- 
ment to the Soviet and, later, Cuban regimes of the sixties to his pro- 
China period. Well, here was the latest of these events. Here, after the 
discovery of his community, then his philosophical failure, was the third 
fateful decision which was to kill off, within himself, the writer. For at 
the end of this murder or, more precisely, this suicide attempt, at the end 
of this critique of the religion of literature and, in tandem with this, of the 
old Dreyfusard mystique, was an entire political logic which tar tran- 
scended the case of Sartre’s person alone and which is, alas, all too well 
known. The Sartre of Words, the Sartre who pulled to pieces the gro- 
tesque figure of the writer who ‘finds it difficult to hold up his morose 
swollen head’, was ripe for the hatred of thought: absolutely any tract, 
however hateful, written by any worker who spoke in his own voice was 
better, in his eyes, than the mere words of an intellectual. The Sartre of 
Words, the one who now swore only by instantaneous conversions and 
now saw in the movement and the slowness proper to writing, not so 
much the time the truth takes to be true, but a waste of time, time lost 
and squandered, a time in which one was really fleeing from life and 
seeking death, this Sartre was ready to be prejudiced in favour of young 
people, a prejudice he was cheerfully going to put into practice during 
these years: these ‘young people’, he said (in a conversation” where he 
has the merit, it’s true, of having cast derision, shortly before May °68, on 
the myth of the ‘depoliticization of youth’), those young people ‘are 
often, politically speaking, at the same point as me, they don’t come 
asking for lessons, but to discuss things as equals’; and, later, in May *68, 
referring in a radio programme ’’ to his miraculous encounter with Cohn- 
Bendit: ‘We were cowardly, exhausted, weary men, made flabby by our 
total obedience.’ This Sartre was not just ready for, but actively capable 
of subjecting himself to, the other practice so warmly appreciated by 
totalitarian temperaments, that of political and moralizing self-criticism: 
he had taken pains to avoid it like the plague up until now; he had shown 
a fine indifference to that type of expiatory or self-punishing ceremony; 
now it was simply enough for him to have a young interviewer opposite 
him, it was enough for him to be talking to Burnier or Yves Buin for us to 
see him beating his breast, covering his head in ashes, repeating that his 
philosophy and his literature were worthless, explaining that the time 
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would come when a regenerated humanity would cease to take any 
interest — fortunately! — in the old rancid bilious writings of the Goncourt 
Brothers and Flaubert and explaining, almost joyfully all of a sudden, 
that if he were fifteen years younger, he would throw the manuscript of 
The Family Idiot in the waste-paper bin. And then, above all else, it is 
difficult to see how this crazed desire to fuse and meld with others, this 
hunting down of everything that had distinguished Poulou and might 
even today set his heir apart from the rest, it is difficult to see how the 
protestations of innocence, in other words banality, of the famous finale 
(‘a whole man made of all men and worth every one of them’, etc.), it is 
difficult to see how all that could still be adapted to what had been the 
great hypothesis of the first Sartre, which, as you will remember, was as it 
were the crux of his refusals, the very principle which, once brandished, 
was enough to keep risk at bay: an intractable singularity, precisely; an 
atom of subjectivity; a consciousness that was to be sure broken, full of 
holes, with no identity or stability, but a consciousness all the same, 
which had been the unbreachable breakwater of all his resistances and 
which, now, he sacrificed. At the origins of Sartrean totalitarianism was 
this last characteristic: hatred of literature, hatred of self. 


EPILOGUE (THE BLIND PHILOSOPHER) 


There are blindnesses — Borges — that you can almost see coming: a 
father...a grandfather... it’s almost an advantage to be born in a family 
of blind people... you know what’s in store for you... you can prepare 
for it... vou can practise seeing in the dark, living with shadows... you 
can plan how to divide up your strength, ... you take care, while they are 
still there, to put all five senses into play at once, above all not to privilege 
any one of them... you draw up subtle pacts between the sense that will 
soon be infirm and the senses that you are reinforcing... you get used to 
the night, vou fet it come gently on and, when it is really there, when it 
has finally fallen, you are so used to it, you have trained so methodically, 
that there is always enough light left... 

Sartre, for his part, put himself in the opposite situation. 

Not that he didn’t see it coming, or that his infirmity sprang on him: on 
the contrary, you have only to remember the scene in Words where 
Poulou imagines himself in the dark, as blind as Beethoven was deaf, 
but none the less writing his last masterpiece — so his great-grandchildren 
would exclaim: ‘he wrote that surrounded by darkness!’ And you need 
only to remember that other passage in Ouiet Moments in a War, no less 
devastating, where you see the young soldier writing to his Beaver: ‘I’m 
going to stop for now; I can’t manage to think any more because my eyes 
hurt; I’d never felt so clearly that I think with my eyes.’ But there is a 
great difference between a presentiment and an expectation. You can 
foresee a malady and, with all your soul, refuse it. You can see it coming 
and pretend that it will never catch up with you. This was exactly Sartre’s 
case. It’s just as if the author of Being and Nothingness and the Critique 
had taken a malicious pleasure in placing his life, his work, his concep- 
tion of writing, under the sign of the one of his five senses which he was 
destined to lose. 
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He had established a philosophy of the gaze. 

He had established, philosophically, that it is through the gaze that one 
gains access to the world and possesses it. 

He had believed, and shown, that to be a subject is to see or, if 
necessary, to be seen, and that with this double view, without this eye 
of the self, trained at things, or this eye of the others trained at you, there 
is no subjectivity at all, almost no humanity. 

In his everyday life, in his existence as a man and a writer, through his 
love of transparency in particular, he made of himself a sort of man of 
light existing only in so far as he offered himself to the admiration, the 
hatred, the curiosity, the indiscretion, the appeal, even the malicious 
gossip — in short, the gaze, of his contemporaries. 

What’s more serious, as you will also remember, he had waged a war 
without mercy on the very idea of an inner life — he conducted a total war 
against the ‘forces of the interior’ which he equated not just with Proust 
or Bergson, but with the supposedly grotesque Théodule Ribot,’ and he 
thus invested everything in an ‘exteriority’ which had become the sole 
object of that philosophy that ‘slept out of doors’, his ‘phenomenology’. 

Better, or worse, than that: his very conception of thinking, his way of 
saying that we think as we write, since ‘the act of writing, of making 
letters by upstrokes, downstrokes, curves, is the form of thought’,” his 
way of linking the fate of thought, and thus of words, to that other 
‘metaphysics of presence’, the practice of writing, all of this — now that 
winter was upon him — left him more bereft of resources than the poorest 
of the poor: if to think is to write, what is left of thought when you can’t 
see well enough to write? If there is no labour of the concept except 
through chains of signs and lines carefully laid out on paper, how can you 
avoid the conclusion that, since any visible linkage has ‘become impos- 
sible’, it is ‘the real activity of thought’ which thereby finds itself ‘to a 
certain degree suppressed’?? 

He was the last Western philosopher to have confirmed the Platonic 
privilege of the gaze. 

He was the last to have said, like Plato, that to see and to think are one 
and the same, and that it was the same word — idein — which designated 
the act of looking and that of having an tdea. 

He had been, and still was, an unhappy Hegelian, but a Hegelian all 
the same, believing that ‘thought and reflection are attached to the 
forehead’ and that the best of this thought ‘is concentrated in the eyes’." 

Doubtless he could have made other choices. Doubtless there were 
escape routes from this situation which, as I have said, he sensed coming. 
He could, like Gide, have seen in seeing ‘the most depressing of our 
senses’ and preferred ‘touch’, for instance. Or he could, like Heidegger, 
have rejected that ancient privilege accorded to the eye, denied that 
confusion between Being and being in the element of the visible, and 
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tried to think without the age-old guarantee of light. But the problem is 
this. He had rejected Gide. He had gone along some way with Heidegger, 
but he soon distanced himself from him. It’s enough to make you think 
that he did everything, absolutely everything, to tell himself, when the 
time came, that he had staked everything on the gaze, the gaze every time 
— that he had, so to speak, placed himself under the sole authority of the 
gaze. 

‘There are so many things you can do without light,’ that other great 
blind man, Borges, told me one day in Milan. There are so many things 
that can be done in the dark just as well as in the light. But your Sartre 
put himself in an impossible situation. He killed off his own inner life. In 
a sort of anticipated suicide, he played off the visible world against the 
world of the other senses or the interiorized world. And that’s why his 
blindness was so soul-destroving for him. 

This was the period when I myself met Sartre: his pudgy face; his small, 
fragile body; that way he had of letting his guest sit in the big armchair 
while he settled down, precariously, on a rickety stool; and already — 
though this was still only 1974 — his exaggeratedly attentive eyes as well 
as a frailness of voice that didn’t suit him and stopped him from forming 
his words clearly. 

This was the period when he was quite often seen, around lunch-time, 
walking up the boulevard Montparnasse towards la Coupole, wrapped 
up in his sheepskin-lined jacket, taking cautious little steps, sometimes 
limping slightly, sometimes, conversely, very stiff, tensed up as if he were 
afraid of falling over; a woman, often a young one, escorting him, 
holding his arm, keeping him upright if he lost his balance and, in the 
restaurant, cutting up his meat for him, peeling his fruit or taking the pips 
out of the quarters of a blood orange that she slipped between his lips; 
and above all, when an admirer approached, or another young woman, 
that over-confident smile, that vacant gaze, filled with false curiosity, 
which was now merely the pale reflection of the phenomenological eye of 
bygone days. 

He passed his days, people said, day-dreaming, watching television, 
dozing. 

He was prone to attacks of giddiness, dizzy spells like Baudelaire, 
which caused panic among his women and his other friends. 

When he could still get to Venice, he remained for the most part shut 
up in his room, alone, somewhat haggard, listening to the noises drifting 
up from the canal. 

He went to Portugal, at the time of the Carnation Revolution, with the 
Beaver, Pierre Victor and, for part of the trip, Serge July. But he had only 
one question to ask — far, far removed from the captains’ movement or 
the factional in fighting between Spinola, Major Antunes and Otelo de 
Carvalho: ‘will I see Lisbon?’ 
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He who had said, in Words, that he would finish his life as he had 
begun it, surrounded by books; he who pretended to lament this evil 
destiny which tied him to the universe of fables, dreams and fictions, 
could obviously no longer read a single line. 

Sartre was seventy. 

It’s not all that old, in principle, seventy. 

Aron, for instance, who was his exact contemporary, had never been in 
better health. He cut a dashing figure. Elegant. In his bit of society he 
made a clean sweep of the prizes and honours to which he would never 
have dared aspire in his youth. And you should have seen him on the 
steps of the Elysee Palace, where the two of them came to plead the cause 
of the Vietnamese boat people, offering a helping hand to his little friend 
who was so unsteady on his feet! 

But there it is. Was it the abuse of corydrane, alcohol and tobacco? 
Was it his lifelong habit of burning the candle at both ends? And did he 
know what he was saying when he declared: ‘I prefer to have written the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason and die a bit more decrepit?’ Sartre was 
exhausted. He was a wreck. A tatter. He was a poor body letting go, as 
his body let go of him — that body which, as Simone de Beauvoir would 
recount in Adieux, was literally starting to leak from every orifice. And it 
was into this chaos, this great void, this abyss, this confusion perhaps, 
and this torpor, that appeared, eventually assuming a dominant role, the 
man he had known since the period when, under the pseudonym Pierre 
Victor, he had been in charge of the Proletarian Left — but whose promo- 
tion to the rank (duly provided for in the ‘constitution’ of the little 
Sartrean nation) of titular ‘secretary’ to the great man, was in a very 
short time going to change everything. 


The encounter with Benny Lévy 


I knew Pierre Victor a little in those days. 

] have told elsewhere how, one day when my father had asked Jean- 
Pierre Vernant to find me a tapir — a tutor — who knew his humanities, 
and Vernant had sent me to Althusser, I had seen turning up in his office 
this ‘frightening young man’, very thin, very unsociable, with the de- 
meanour of a conspirator, who immediately filled me with envy for his 
eagle’s protile, his shoulders shghth: hunched like those of a watchtul 
wrestler, the blue-green parka that was too long for him and the air of not 
being too taken by the idea of teaching philosophy to a novice, even one 
with Althusser’s support. 

I have recounted the strange influence that this man had over a whole 
generation of students at the Ecole Normale during those years, even 
though he had little real charm, was neither good looking nor brillant, 
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hadn’t been to prison in Camiri, spoke little and not very well, and who 
in any event had none of the jovial gift of the gab of the great student 
leaders of May ’68: but from him there emanated a dry strength, a bolt of 
lightning; he emitted (a rare combination, which I have since encoun- 
tered in no other person) a radiance without apparent cause, an absolute, 
peremptory authority, whose source remained concealed and was all the 
brighter because of it. 

And | have to say that, even now, when so many years have gone by, 
when he himself has become another person — converting for reasons that 
he never really explained, setting out, one fine morning, just as Nizan had 
done, but without coming back, for a yeshiva in the east of France, and 
then for Jerusalem, where he would live, as the latest news has it, in 
proximity to the buried writings of the Bible, the Talmud, the texts of 
Philo of Alexandria or the thought of Emmanuel Levinas — even now, 
] cannot withhold a certain fascination for that one-time fanatic, enig- 
matic and knowledgeable, laconic and vehement, who loved, but also 
despised, vast erudition and who lived among books while claiming, like 
Freud, that they were ‘the sons of affliction’ and that no library in the 
world would ever match, when the time came, the tierce beauty of the 
blank page of a history begun anew.... 

Was it all this which seduced Sartre? 

Did he really see in Victor, as we all did, and as he declared several 
times over, the prototype of a new kind of intellectual? 

Did he yield, as did others, to the fascination of the ‘chief’, some would 
say the ‘man on horseback’, the Marxist Socrates (at least until the 
dissolution of the Proletarian Left) who was devoted to moralizing, 
incredibly authoritarian, and able to subjugate the Maoist cells? 

Did he, on the contrary, sense, in the disquiet of his soul, en route for 
some other destination — did he divine, in this ‘chief’ who only ever spoke 
of ‘targeting a man’s innermost soul’ and ‘changing him on his deepest 
level’, a possible convert, already in the process of moving from Mao to 
Moses and trom the mythologies of the Great Evening to the holy letter 
of the Talmud? 

Was it his Judaism which fascinated him? 

Was he, atter Aron, Lanzmann and, of course, Arlette Elkaim, the 
fourth Jewish figure in Sartre’s life? 

Arlette Elkaim, yes, that young Jewish woman from Constantine 
whom, in the mid-sixties, to general amazement, he chose to adopt: 
this man had never got married; he’d never wanted children; so why 
this girl? What did this choice mean for him? Did he feel in her 
debt? What debt? What accounts was he settling by means of this 
gesture? What did she embody in his libidinal and symbolic economy? 
Judaism? A successful act of incest? Something else? The fact remains 
that he decided to turn this lover into his daughter; the fact remains that 
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she was the only person in the world with whom this man, who all his life 
long had wanted to steer clear of attachments, ever desired to establish a 
legal link. So we cannot evade the question: aren’t the two facts related? 
Are we altogether sure we can do without the signifier ‘Jewish’ to explain 
these two equally improbable attachments? Was it a coincidence that he 
decided to adopt Arlette, in other words to give her his name, a few years 
betore forging this highly unusual link with Victor and, once the link had 
been forged, to encourage him — and help him — to reassume his real 
name, Benny Lévy? 

Or we can follow another line of thought: was he susceptible, as he 
once said in a very strange text, to the young man’s ‘feminine qualities’? 
Without being ‘homosexual’ — as he himself made clear — did he redis- 
cover, in his dialogues with this ‘chief’ who was also a ‘real guy’, the 
pleasure of the conversations he ‘really enjoyed having with women’ and 
which were always about ‘the event’ — something which one ‘rarely has 
with women’.° 

All hypotheses are permissible. Indeed, they are less contradictory than 
complementary. But at all events, the fact is there — enormous, staggering 
and, for old Sartreans, probably extremely painful. 

This man without any real male friends, this ladies’ man who had 
always preferred ‘Sagan’s chatter’ (Bernard Frank) to discussions with 
Aron or Pouillon, this atheist of the emotions, this miscreant, who left the 
celebration of friendship to Camus and who, when it came to the crunch, 
had always been of the party of Proust (and Kafka) against that of Berl 
(and Blanchot), this Sartre who, like Proust, had always thought that 
friendship was an absurdity, a lie, a waste of time, a hobby, and who, like 
Kafka, had always sensed, to crown it all, the element of undeclared, 
shamefaced homosexuality involved in over-noisy celebrations of the cult 
of friendship, this man took a fancy to his male secretary, bound him to 
himself, refused to leave his side — to such a point that the ‘family’, 
desperate at seeing Sartre getting away from them and, in particular, 
never participating in the sacrosanct meetings of the editorial committee 
of Les Temps modernes, thought that in order to lure him there they 
would have to invite this Pierre Victor whom he insisted, from now on, 
they call Benny Lévy.. 

Worse. This philosopher who extolled thinking on your own, this man 
who had always said that you only think in a téte-a-téte with yourself, 
in writing, or in solitary and silent meditation, this polemicist —- who of 
course had never deprived himself of the pleasure of administering a 
thorough drubbing to his contemporaries, but on condition that he 
got his hit in first, so that he didn’t seem to be actually replying 
to Camus, Merleau, Mauriac or Lévi-Strauss (what’s the point of reply- 
ing? he would say. In a debate, you never do justice to yourself! 
A thinker never replies to anyone, never addresses anyone: you think 
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against yourself, never against others...) — here was that philosopher 
entrusting this other man’s eyes with the task of seeing in his place, this 
other brain with the task of thinking with him; here he was, engaging on 
a long labour, a discourse for two voices that was meant, one day or 
another, to end up in the shape of a new book. . 

A second-best, this book? A fake book? A hobby, this time, and the last 
solution left that would force him to read, to reflect, and not to doze otf? 
This wasn’t what he said about it. Not at all. On the contrary, ‘People 
will speak differently about me, if we publish this book,’ he told Lévy.° 
And he said to Sicard, ‘I’m writing a book that completely transforms my 
philosophical thought,’ and, if I finish it, it will succeed in ‘leaving 
nothing standing of Being and Nothingness and the Critique of Dialect- 
ical Reason’. And again, to Sicard again, with a hint of enthusiasm that 
people hadn’t seen in him for a long time, it was a ‘new form’, a real 
philosophical dialogue, even if it was very different from, say, the dia- 
logues of Hume; ‘if I get to the end of it’, he says, it will be that ‘ethics’ 
that | announced in Being and Nothingness, and that — such is the irony 
of history — Iam perhaps finally writing. 

You can sense this soul flapping its wings. 

You can see — the “*tamily’ could see — this dead intelligence coming 
hack to life. 

This man, more dead than alive — ‘the dead man was really me’... it 
wasn’t ‘altogether a living man’ who was talking in this book...this 
book was a book ‘which goes beyond things written’... — this man, 
who had seemed dead, came back to thought and thus back to life. 

He was pacified. Almost serene. Simone de Beauvoir, half bitter, 
half happy, noted that in the afternoons which his ‘secretary’ still granted 
to her, he was again alert and no longer dozed off while she read to 
him. 

And thus tt was that, in March 1980, a few weeks before his death — 
but nobody would have suspected it, since he suddenly appeared in such 
good shape, master if not of his body, at least of his mind — the readers of 
Le Nouvel Observateur, to their stupefaction, saw the publication of the 
first extracts of the dialogue that had begun five years earlier: twenty-five 
pages, dense, packed, spread over three weeks, which, under the title of 
L’Espoir maintenant |Hope Now], attested to a Sartre who had indeed 
awoken — but in the same way as Lacan when he dissolved his own 
school, or Mao during the Cultural Revolution; by launching the French 
ex-imitator of the Red Guards, or, perhaps, the old Red Guard who had 
never abdicated in himself, against the headquarters of Les Tentps mod- 
ernes; setting alight all that Sartrean wisdom, stockpiled over the 
decades; carrying out on his own work a series of wrenching revisions 
of which no one could say what was dictating them or who insniring 
them — self-hatred or self-esteem, self-destructive rage or the love of 
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thinking, zest for life or a longing for death, the desire for a clean break 
or the passion for rebellion, including rebellion against himself... .. 


Scandal among the Sartreans 


I have never known ‘anguish’, for instance, he retorted to his appalled 
friends. It was simply one of the ‘key notions in philosophy between 
1930 and 1940’. I latched on to the ‘key notion’. 

Or, ‘I have never been in despair’; | have never ‘envisaged, to any 
degree, despair as a quality which could belong to me’; it was ‘a joke’; 
I was bluffing; I talked about it ‘because everyone was talking about it, 
because it was fashionable’, but without really feeling it; I talked about 
it because it was the time when everyone ‘was reading Kierkegaard’ and 
talking about him. 

Or, ‘My works are a failure; I didn’t manage to say what I wanted to 
say, nor in the way I wanted to say it.’ 

Or, in reply to Lévy, who had asked him about immortality and what 
distinguished the ‘desire for immortality’ of a Sartre from the ‘desire to be 
a café waiter’ of Being and Nothingness: ‘my work hasn't been guided by 
the desire to be immortal’ — a classic reply; but immediately thereafter, 
less classic, and sowing an even greater perplexity in the ranks of the 
Sartrean old guard: ‘I think that immortality exists, but not like that’; 
and, a little further on, really stupefying, the lines in which he refers, with 
approval (he ‘likes’ it), to the Jewish vision of the resurrection of bodies 
after death — and he does say bodies, he really is referring to the moment 
when bodies ‘will be reborn living in this new world’, he has understood 
perfectly well, in other words — and he repeats that it delights him — that 
the great mystery of Judaism isn’t the immortality of the soul (any old 
Buddhism or paganism, any old theory of metempsychosis would do, if it 
were merely a question of souls), but the terrible, disturbing, almost 
unthinkable resurrection of the body! 

And then the strangest, most incomprehensible and, for those who 
knew him well, authentic sign that he was in the process - as he 
announced to Sicard — of ‘completely transforming’ his philosophy and 
leaving ‘nothing standing’ of the architecture of the Critique of Dialect- 
ical Reason or Being and Nothingness: beyond those firecracker phrases, 
beyond that matter of the resurrection of bodies which might, after all, 
have been a passing remark, a provocation, a whim, a way of testing the 
waters, we find the whole last section of the text, entirely devoted to his 
discovery of Jewish thought. 

‘There’s nothing new in all this,’ you might say. ‘The author of Portrait 
of the Anti-Semite had already said, long ago, that he was interested in this 
question.’ True. Except that now it was no longer a matter of the Jewish 
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‘question’. Even less was it a question of anti-Semitism, of the gaze Sartre 
had brought to bear on what it meant to be Jewish and which constituted 
the Jew as Jew. It was a matter of Judaism itself. It was a matter of the 
positive identity, the genius, the glory of Judaism as such. It was a matter 
of reflecting on the destiny of a people which he does not refrain from 
saying has always lived, and still does live, ‘metaphysically’: a formula in 
which the third, intertextual ear cannot fail to seize the echo — muffled 
no doubt but clear enough, even though it makes things even more 
enigmatic — of Heidegger's words on the people — another people — that 
he called the ‘metaphysical people par excellence’. In short, what Sartre 
had just announced to the dumbstruck readers of Le Nouvel Observateur 
was that there was as much to think about in the Bible as in Plato, as 
much in Rabbi Akiva as in Hegel or Husserl, and that bringing together 
the two sources, the two ethical systems and the two religions, harmon- 
izing the biblical mode of thinking with the Greek mode of thinking, and 
prophetic discourse with logocentric discourse, would be - if God 
granted him life — the urgent task for the time left him. 

Add to this the tone of freedom, almost familiarity, which this odd 
document gives off. 

Add the familiar way the two men addressed each other — obligatory, 
ever since La Cause du peuple, between Sartre and his Maoist friends 
(and despite the fact that he was much more formal with intimate 
friends — starting with Beauvoir). 

Add the discussions of the virtues of this debate-form that he wasn’t 
content to practise as a second-best solution or a merely provisional 
discourse, but that he seemed to want to endorse fully: ‘Up until now, 
I've only ever worked alone, sitting at a table with a pen and paper in 
front of me — whereas here we are shaping ideas together.’ 

‘Shaping ideas together’... 

A little further on, thoughts being ‘shaped by two people’... 

And further still, ‘plural thoughts which we have shaped together and 
which are constantly giving me new things’. 

In another place, in reply to Levy, who reminds him that he has always 
professed that ‘to think is to think by yourself’,’ Sartre talks of ideas ‘in 
movement towards the “us”’ 

In yet another place, ‘I really like’ these dialogues with Victor, as ‘we 
squabble’, he ‘shakes me up’, and that’s what I expect from a dialogue, a 
real dialogue — that it shakes me up, disturbs me.!° 

Did Sartre finally go mad? Or did he turn Spinozist? Or into a Tal- 
mudic scholar? Might there be two kinds of dialogue? A good (Talmudic) 
dialogue against a bad (Platonic) one? Was Sartre saying that he had 
decided to die in the body and mind of a rabbi? 


You can imagine the stupor of the ‘family’. 
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You can imagine their incredulity, their exasperation, their anger. 

One — Olivier Todd — spoke of ‘the abduction of an old man’.!! 

Another — Simone de Beauvoir - would talk, in Adieux, of what 
amounted to the abduction of a philosophy and, drunk with rage as 
well, no doubt, as grief, she would write that the Maoist ex-chief had 
more or less forced the old man to make those senseless declarations. 

John Gerassi, who for years had been conducting other conversations 
with Sartre, and saw himself quite well placed in his role as official 
interlocutor, or memorialist, would cross the bounds of all decency and 
also, perhaps, say aloud what certain people hardly dared even to think 
in silence: Benny Levy was ‘a fanatic, diminutive war-lord’, ‘an Egyptian 
Jew’, not even ‘French’, who at the end of ‘one hell of a manipulation’ 
had forced a Sartre who was diminished and no longer in full possession 
of all his faculties to rewrite his own story ‘totally’ and start looking for 
his imaginary ‘Jewish roots’; a sort of ‘mentor’ who, ‘turned rabbinical 
and Talmudic scholar’, had Judaized that free spirit, that Voltairean, 
Sartre.'” 

In short, it was the essential ‘family’ which, with the notable exception 
of Claude Lanzmann and the author of On Rats and Men, Gérard Horst, 
alias André Gorz, claimed a right of censorship and, when they didn’t get 
it, cried scandal, claiming that this was a misuse of philosophical prop- 
erty: their Sartre had been stolen! He had been adulterated, hijacked, 
disfigured, disguised! The greatest living philosopher had been turned 
into a paltry puppet, in the hands of an indelicate and dogmatic Gepetto! 

The stir, the pressure, the power of calumny are such that, when he 
received the text for publication, the director of Le Nouvel Observateur, 
Jean Daniel, himself almost doubted, if not its authenticity, at least the 
degree to which the man who was supposedly expressing himself through 
it was still in possession of his faculties. Sartre in person had to phone 
him — he had to hear Sartre confirming to him, in a clear, distinct voice, 
that he really had written the controversial sentences, sometimes going so 
fat as to recite them, before Daniel would decide to publish. ‘Do you 
have the text with you?’ — ‘It’s in my head,’ Sartre replied. And indeed, 
says Daniel, ‘he knew it by heart’... '° 

Even the perpetual anti-Sartreans, Raymond Aron at their head, found 
reasons to protest. Where is it all going to end, they thought, if intellec- 
tuals start breaking their own promises? What will become of us if Sartre 
turns out to be more anti-Sartrean than the anti-Sartreans, dismantles his 
own stage set, topples his own statue for us? What does he want? What is 
he playing at? Is he going to quieten down? Is he going to finish his life in 
religious maunderings? And what about us, what will become of us if he 
takes it into his head to rob us of our roles, to become just as reasonable 
as us?!* Let him piss all over himself, that’s all right — it’s Simone de 
Beauvoir’s problem, and so much the better for her if she also manages to 
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make literature out of it — but if he spits at himself merely for the pleasure 
of stealing the spittle from out of our own mouths, that’s not nice at all, 
that’s quite unforgivable — it’s a fraud, an immeasurable wrong, and one 
seriously prejudicial to us. 

The rumour swelled. It passed beyond the frontiers of Sartre’s district, 
beyond Paris, beyond France. The press of the whole world was obsessed 
for months by this incredible affair, the philosophical heist of the century; 
the most formidable misappropriation of ideological funds ever commit- 
ted; the greatest living philosopher who had decided — or had someone 
helped him to decide? — to tear up a good half of his work and to finish 
his days disguised as a rabbi. 

As far as all these people were concerned, Sartre wasn’t just old but 
gaga. He wasn’t just under the spell of Benny Lévy, he was actually being 
held hostage. He was the prey of a Judaco-Leftist hoodlum who, to 
‘shake him up’, had indeed given him a shaking — and who, in articulo 
mortis, like a perverse father-contessor, had extorted from him the ex- 
pression of his complete change of heart. 


A Jewish Sartre? 


It is obviously not my place to ‘defend’ Benny Lévy. 

He has defended himself perfectly well, first in the press, then in the 
preface to the complete edition of the conversation that was published 
later — this is the Sartreans’ sole excuse — by Editions Verdier.'” 

He has explained perfectly clearly how, ‘staggered’ by this passage on 
the resurrection of bodies, he had tried to ‘excise it’, but realized that 
Sartre wanted to keep it in. 

He has recounted how, flabbergasted by Sartre’s declaring that he had 
never experienced anguish, and had been calling everyone’s bluff when it 
came to nausea, he and Arlette both drew the old man’s attention to the 
‘reactions’ this admission would not fail to arouse — but he realized that it 
was precisely this part of the interview that Sartre insisted on. 

Arlette Elkaim, Sartre’s daughter, also took up cudgels. And she did so 
in the form of an open letter,'° both very fine and very harsh, addressed 
to the Beaver, one year after Sartre’s death, at a time when Adieux had 
envenomed the quarrel. It was the time, she tells us, when ‘I tried to act as 
his eyes’; so, as | had already done for ‘other interviews of the same 
period’, I ‘read and reread’ the dialogue out to him; I went through it 
‘sentence by sentence and the whole thing several times over, to the point 
of boring him’; and he thus had perfect leisure to ‘add and correct 
anything he wanted to’. Then, pitilessly: nothing was stopping you, 
‘whatever the circumstances’, from doing as I did; nothing and nobody 
would have prevented you from ‘sitting down next to him, with the pages 
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in your hand, and communicating your critical comments to him’; he was 
the first one to be surprised that ‘you did nothing of the kind’; we would 
have liked, we still would like, ‘to state to you the obvious fact that 
before he died, Sartre was still fully alive; he could hardly see any more, 
his organism was decaying, but he could hear and understand, and you 
treated him like a dead man who has the bad grace to show himself once 
more’. And then this, the coup de grace: this idea of a ‘Sartrean tribunal’? 
‘How can we possibly understand the idea that you were able to tell him 
— him — that you were planning to bring together a “Sartrean tribunal” to 
pass judgement on his conversations?’ 

So [ll abstain from taking sides in this quarrel between the two 
‘families’. 

And [Il avoid doing so all the more in that both the tone of this letter 
and what people have said, here and there, about the attitude of Lévy and 
Arlette in the days following Sartre’s death (his apartment was emptied 
and locked before the Beaver’s arrival, not a single object for her, not a 
single thing to remind her of him, some personal effect or some book as a 
souvenir: squabbles over the inheritance, a war of appropriation fought 
around the corpse and its memory) indicate that, on both sides, people 
sank to every possible manoeuvre. 

But, finally, there are the facts. There are the texts, and the facts, and 
the texts which are also facts. And as we go through all these facts, 
setting out, end to end, the exhibits in this strange dossier, we can all 
the same see some solid evidence being established. 


First of all, there’s this. They speak of ‘manipulation’. Sartre, allegedly, 
was ‘manipulated’ by the appalling Benny Lévy. Fine. But, while we’re on 
the subject of manipulation — who, we may well ask, was manipulating 
whom? And can we be so certain, when we read the texts, that the 
manipulation went only one way? The young revolutionary was drawing 
the old master on to his own territory, that’s true. And when he analysed, 
fof instance, the crisis and then the death of the Leftist movement, when 
he recalled how the Proletarian Left had wanted to ‘go back to a stage 
before the Communist or Stalinist idea of the Party’, but that it had died 
because it did so by basing itself on the memory of the sansculottes and 
Pere Duchesne; when he developed a critique of ‘radicality’ and what he 
called ‘vertical sovereignty’, when, at the start of the last section of the 
text, he referred to the very ancient Jewish ‘mistrust’ of the revolutionary 
crowd and the very idea of revolution, when he mentioned the Jewish 
‘presentiment’ of the way that, ‘behind the revolutionary crowd’ there 
still lurked the fears and emotions inspired by ‘the crowds that had 
carried out the pogroms’, it was he, Lévy, who was talking, and Sartre 
merely acquiescing. ‘Yes...’; ‘I don’t disagree...’; ‘that’s true...’ 
‘I think you’re right...’ — the tone of a dialogue by Plato, except that 
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Lévy is playing the role of Socrates and Sartre that of Hermocrates or 
Critias. But the text isn’t altogether in that tone. There are other passages 
in which Sartre, in his turn, says that he is using his interlocutor as an 
‘objector’, a ‘contradictor’, he almost says a ‘punch-ball’. There’s one 
page on which he says, quite brazenly, that he doesn’t have such good 
memory of his own books as that young man, that disciple, who had 
drawn from them, ten years earlier, on arrival from Egypt, the love of 
philosophizing — and he adds: how convenient it is to have someone like 
that close at hand! Is there any better way of putting one’s finger on a 
possible contradiction between what you are saying now and what you 
might have written ‘in 1950°? When I realized as much — he insists - 
when I saw that you knew ‘the history of my thoughts’ as well as ‘the 
history of philosophy’, when I understood that you were a living memory 
of Sartre’s thought and that, thanks to our conversations, I could have 
access to that archive made flesh, you became ‘interesting for me’, | 
would go so far as to say ‘extremely useful’, and too bad if the phrase 
seems cynical.... Who, in fact, is using whom? Isn’t Sartre here turning 
Victor into an instrument just as much as Victor is doing the same to 
Sartre (and to exactly the same extent, be it said in passing, as Sartre 
had been turned into an instrument by those Sartreans who, for forty 
years, had been constructing their lives, their endeavours, sometimes 
their entire happiness and philosophy, in the shadow of the Sartrean 
cathedral)? 

Then there’s this. Sartre, addressed with ‘over-familiarity’ by Benny 
Lévy... Sartre treated ‘roughly’ or ‘manhandled’... Sartre as a poor little 
old man beaten up by a thug, and his accomplice Elkaim... It’s strange. 
But there is, in Sartre’s work, another book constructed on this model. 
There is a first book of conversations, published six years earlier, in 
which Sartre was already engaging in dialogue with Benny Lévy (who 
still went by the name of Pierre Victor) and with another Maoist, the 
author of a book on the Red India of the Naxalites, Philippe Gavi. In this 
book, people were already addressing him familiarly. In this book he was 
already being treated as an ‘equal’ by young but rather cavalier comrades 
who, not content with calling him a ‘stagnant tide’ (sic) and inviting him, 
as they did themselves, to ‘tear off that intellectual carapace’; not content 
with having made him ‘enter the Renault works hidden in a lorry’ or 
‘having sent him to get his face smashed in by the cops in often useless 
expeditions’, were now demanding, in their own terms, a ‘right of 
control’ over his activity as a writer. If there is indeed a text with a 
prejudice towards ‘youth’ in Sartre’s bibliography, if there is indeed a 
book in which the great Sartre agrees to cover his own head with ashes 
and to proclaim to anyone still willing to hear him his humility as a 
decadent, bourgeois and useless intellectual when contrasted with the 
clear words of a sacred younger generation that had carried out May 68 
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‘against him’ and against people like him, it is this first dialogue, called 
On a raison de se révolter [People are Right to Rebel] — a dialogue that, 
with the benefit of hindsight, we cannot read without a shudder. And this 
raises a question. How was it that all these people, when L’Espoir 
maintenant came out, seemed so alarmed? How was it that this text, 
this first text, should have got through as easily as a letter through the 
mail, while people suddenly started kicking up a fuss about L’Espoir 
maintenant? How was it that no one was bothered — or is bothered even 
today — by a book where, to crown it all, he came out with some really 
preposterous statements, and where his prejudice in favour of the 
younger generation led him to recommend, for instance, that his com- 
rades ‘preserve’ a ‘frankly illegal organization still capable of attempting 
illegal, violent actions’, or to his characterizing ‘universal suffrage’ as ‘a 
ruse of bourgeois power to substitute a legality for the legitimacy of 
popular movements and direct democracy’, or even to reduce his fine 
‘pessimism’ of the Nausea period to ‘a little after-dinner entertainment’ 
or a vague ‘personality trait, like wearing braces instead of a belt?!’ — and 
how was it that people apparently found it more serious when they heard 
Sartre declaring that he had found in the Bible the rudiments of an 
ontology, an ethics, a philosophy of existence? Could they tolerate Pierre 
Victor, but find Benny Lévy more of a problem? Strange. 

Then there’s this. As was well known, this wasn’t the first time that 
Sartre had engaged in an exercise of self-demolition. This technician of 
self-disowning, this master of the art of infidelity, had always made it the 
first imperative of any thought worthy of the name to force oneself to 
think against oneself, to break the bones in one’s head, to break, as much 
as possible, the stone of one’s own ideas. He had spent his life, as you will 
remember, changing, denying himself, tearing up one section of his work, 
feverishly replacing it with another, breaking off again, disappointing 
people, taking back his words, contradicting himself. He’d already said — 
in the Contat and Astruc film, in the conversation with Redmond 
O'Hanlon, and even earlier, in a fragment of Quiet Moments in a 
War'® — that he had never ‘experienced’ ‘nausea’ for himself. He’d 
already said — to Pierre Verstraeten, fifteen years earlier — that ‘we always 
say more or less something other than what we mean’.!” He’d repeatedly 
said that there were some ‘very bad chapters’ in Being and Nothing- 
ness,” and that he’d like, if he could, to expunge them from his complete 
works. He wrote the Critique of Dialectical Reason out of hatred for 
Being and Nothingness, and he later wrote Words out of hatred for Being 
and Nothingness, and the Critique, and Nausea. So the same question 
arises: why was he granted this right of retraction one day, and denied 
it the next? How could people have followed him in all his changes of 
line — which, furthermore, he had never explained — and now start to 
complain? How did it happen that what had been accepted, indeed 
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celebrated, throughout his life, this love of making a clean break which 
was considered to be his whole style, suddenly caused offence? How did 
it happen that this capacity for apostasy which had been seen as proof of 
his vitality, if not of his sovereign and precious freedom, was seen, now 
that it was a matter of Lévy and their common considerations regarding 
the mystique, the genius, the metaphysical destiny, of Judaism, the mere 
sign of his intellectual shipwreck? Strange... Stranger and stranger. 

And then, finally, there’s the text. There’s a text behind all this. A real 
text. And, given this text which Sartre had wanted, had pronounced, and 
— whether we like or not — gone through and thought through word by 
word, it is extraordinary that all those who, now as then, cry manipula- 
tion, treason and malpractice, all those who choke with rage at the mere 
idea of the little Egyptian Jew forcing the greatest of French philosophers 
to abjure the true faith so as to embrace — for this was ultimately what 
was at stake! — the faith of the Bible, have never paid more attention to 
what exactly he was saying. I have this text right in front of me. I have it 
in both its forms, L’Espoir maintenant, later published in book form as 
Pouvoir et libertée. It’s a text of spoken philosophy, no doubt. It’s an 
imperfect text, in many respects premature. It’s full of repetitions, dross, 
improprieties, backtrackings, changes of mind. And it is indeed a text 
which, before singing the praises of Jewish philosophy, savagely over- 
turns whole sections of the Sartrean system. But it doesn’t do so just for 
the sake of it. Nor for the mere pleasure of overturning things. It’s not an 
exercise in self-punishment, a scorched earth policy — an old writer, 
dying, capricious, jealous of his creatures: ‘it’s not enough for me to 
die, my system must die with me! Cursed be my philosophy if it were 
to outlive me!’ What is interesting in these pages, what makes them so 
very puzzling and exciting to read, is that you can see the gleam, in the 
proximity — yes, indeed — of this new ‘Jewish’ inspiration, either side of 
this Jewish rope stretched over the abyss made by the ruination of his 
own philosophy, other theses, other concepts — not exactly the ‘sections’ 
of another system of thought, but at all events its ‘cornerstones’. Sartre, 
in this book, isn’t doing ‘politics’. He isn’t giving his Maoist friends, as in 
On a raison de se révolter, weapons for them to fight with or to help them 
abolish in themselves the position of the intellectual. He is thinking. He is 
starting to think again. And this is what the Sartrean old guard, but also 
readers and most commentators, have strangely refused to see. 


Jewish like Sartre 


For what, after all, was all this business regarding Judaism really about? 
What did Sartre really mean when he defined the Jewish people as a 
‘metaphysical’ people? 
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What did ‘being Jewish’, or basing his thought on that ‘being-Jewish’, 
mean for him, and what was the concrete effect of this formula on his 
thought? 

Concretely, it meant four things. 

First of all, a new philosophy of action. Sartre and Benny Lévy dis- 
tanced themselves, as we have just seen, from the radical tradition which 
extended from the September massacres of the French Revolution to the 
Proletarian Left. They criticized, albeit cautiously ~ and even if Sartre, in 
particular, seemed to be insisting that he ‘didn’t have things clear in his 
own mind yet’ — the idea, developed in the Critique of Dialectical 
Reason, of ‘fraternity-terror’, in other words a bond of fraternity sealed 
in the blood of terrorist murder. They threw out the plan of using 
violence to ‘jump over the stages’ still separating us from ‘humanity 
properly speaking’. They agreed that love cannot be founded on hatred, 
or conviviality on war, nor the for-other on ‘the labour which consists in 
killing your enemy’. In short, they dynamited the whole problematic of 
the pretace to The Wretched of the Earth. And their ‘problem’, thereafter, 
was ‘simple’: what about the idea of revolution? Was it definitively 
‘screwed up’? Should they ‘choose’ to ‘abandon’ it? Or should they just 
find a new way of thinking about it? The answer: they should continue 
with it. And what enabled them to continue with it was the concept of 
messianism which, if taken in its ‘Jewish’, that is, its prophetic sense, had 
at least three advantages that were so many major advances in the game 
they wanted to play. The ‘aim’ which messianism promises mankind is an 
aim which, before being economic or political, is first and foremost a 
‘moral’ aim: it thus marks a break with Marxism. Whereas, in profane 
versions of messianism, the ‘idea of law’ is decreed to be ‘obsolete’, and 
‘transgression’ becomes the very principle of action, this messianism 
restores ‘the Law’ (Lévy), even ordinary ‘law’ (Sartre): no longer does 
the temptation of illegalism which was at the source of so many of 
Sartre’s errors have any allure. In the final analysis, all revolutionary 
ideologies, all Marxisms, Leninisms, Stalinisms and Maoisms were cap- 
tive to an image of history conceived as a set of modes of production 
whose ‘stages’ were envisaged as succeeding each other, in accordance 
with a logic that was bloody because it was implacable, up to the 
promised apocalypse; of the Jewish Messiah, it is said both that he will 
come on the day following his arrival and that he is already here, at every 
moment, in the soul and the actions of any individual who lives in 
conformity to the sacred Law — and this puts paid not only to Marxist 
economism and illegalism, but to the eschatological illusion which, by 
assigning a date to the end, by situating it at a precise point in time, also 
authorized, as did so many later variants, the pitiless law of massacre. 
Jewish messianism versus the mythology of progress: this was a first gain 
— and an important one. 
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Then, an idea of community. Sartre had always oscillated, as we have 
seen, between the rejection (Being and Nothingness) and the cult of 
community (his experience in the Stalag, and then the Critique of Dia- 
lectical Reason). He had hesitated between a philosophy of man as alone, 
recalcitrant to every kind of communitarian imperative, and a philoso- 
phy of man in community, with a spectacular loss of subjectivity. Now 
here, issuing from Jewish thought, was a ‘desire for society’ which 
suddenly seemed to break free from this long and wearisome aporia. 
Here, issuing from Jewish experience, was evidence of a society which 
had persisted for thousands of years and which, for the first time, gave 
him the sense of being able to tie together the two threads which he had 
vainly spent his life trying to bring together. The God of the Jews, he 
explained, speaks to the assembled crowd, and thus to people in a 
specific situation, but also to the solitary man, fashioned in his image, 
who ‘for several thousand years’ had constituted himself in the miracle of 
being confronted *by the one God’; the formula had finally been found - 
that of a gathering of human beings which, far from stifling the voices of 
singularity, was nourished by them, and harmonized them. This crowd 
was an assembly, he insisted; it forms a bond and I know, now that I have 
reflected — thanks to you, and thanks to Arlette, and thanks also to Lanz- 
mann, my ‘excellent friend’ - on the ‘very particular’ relation between 
the Jew and his one God, that this assembly communicates through rites, 
a law, a book — except that this bond runs not only through the ages but 
through different countries and is not founded, as | have also come to 
realize, either on race, or on blood, or on soil, or on ‘the idea of a native 
land’: a community in diaspora, a cosmopolitan community that is not 
oppressive, the first and perhaps the only community able to keep at bay 
communitarian claustrophobia. This community, finally, gives itself its 
own principles of unity, and it has even managed, just recently, to 
recognize itself in a State which has become the State of Israel — except 
that this State does not exhaust the community, and there have been so 
very many other possible forms of unity for it than the form of this State 
alone: this is a way of saying (here it’s Lévy speaking — but he’s comment- 
ing on the ‘overwhelming’ simplicity of Sartre’s intuition) that the polit- 
ical ‘One’ is not the only name of ‘the One’, and that the political 
conception of the world is not the last word in the history of the species. 
A Jewish Sartre? No. But something more interesting: Jewish thought at 
work in Sartre’s thought; the proof, through ‘Jewish existence’, that there 
were other possible paths than that of the group in fusion that enabled 
one to think about the enigma of ‘being-for-others’; the presentiment of a 
type of community capable of breaking, at last, with those hateful, 
claggy, poisonous groupings with which the century had contented itself. 

A philosophy of history. Or, more precisely, a critique of what mod- 
ernity had baptized as the philosophy of history, and was in fact nothing 
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other than Hegelianism. As I have said, the trial of strength with Hegel 
was the great philosophical affair of Sartre’s life. | have described his 
melancholy when he thought that he had tried everything, had poured his 
strength, absolutely all of it, into the battle, but had found that Hegel was 
the stronger and he was forced to surrender to him. Well, this turned out 
not to be true after all. He could still strike one last blow. He still had one 
last card up his sleeve. There remained a reality which Hegelianism had 
never been able to account for and which, if Sartre had paid attention to 
it, would have been enough to throw the whole system out of gear and 
bring it to a halt. This thing that Hegelianism had left unthought was 
Judaism. This blind spot, this eternal denial of any philosophy conceiving 
of history only in the form of a history of ‘States’, with their ‘sovereign 
political reality’, their own ‘land’ yet again, their ‘relations with other 
States’, was the people without a State which the Jewish people had been 
for so long. The proof that history is not Hegelian, the proof, he says 
more precisely, that we can ‘switch off when it comes to the philosophy 
of history’, the proof that Hegel isn’t always right and that he therefore 
isn’t right at all — for what would Hegelianism be if it were only right 
sometimes? — is the persistence of this little, stiff-necked, intractable 
people, which for millennia has resisted absorption, totalization and, 
most recently, extermination. Hegel wanted to ‘finish with the Jews’, 
observes Benny Lévy. The irony of the venture lies in this: that it is ‘the 
Jew who will enable us to emerge from that history that Hegel sought to 
impose on us’. It’s thanks to the fact that the Jewish people ‘has lived and 
still lives metaphysically’ that we can hope for release from the Hegelian 
stranglehold. Sartre was pleased. Almost cheerful. It was the finest of 
victories, as well as the least expected. It was like an act of revenge. 
A second round. The good fortune of philosophy, too. The triumph, at 
long last, of Hegel’s Jew over the Kojévians. 

Finally, the possibility of ethics. We know that the question of ethics 
was the other great failure of Sartre’s thought. We know that the writing 
of‘a ‘Great Ethics’ had been his dream ever since Being and Nothingness, 
but that, though he promised it repeatedly, though he often settled down 
to work on it, he gave up each time — as if another spell, or the same one, 
prevented him from making any progress. And you will remember, 
finally, that it was this impossibility of ethics, this inability of thinking 
the other except as a thing; this propensity, at all events, to turn the 
encounter with others into, at best, one of the empirical forms of the way 
we get bogged down in Being, and at worst into an ontological catas- 
trophe, which had seemed to Merleau-Ponty the very origin of his totali- 
tarian temptations. Here too, Pouvoir et liberté represents a break. And it 
represents a break because it borrows from Judaism a word and, behind 
the word, a concept that, Sartre said, he had never ‘studied’ in his ‘works 
of philosophy’ (although Lévy points out to him that it was already there 
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in The Family Idiot) —the concept of ‘obligation’. Iam obliged by others, 
he says. I had, in my youth, sought the foundations of ethics in ‘a 
consciousness without reciprocity’ or, more precisely, ‘without the 
other’. I allowed each individual to be ‘too independent’ or, when 
I imposed bonds on him, it was the bonds of the ‘fraternity-terror’ of 
the group in fusion and the sworn oath. But now I know that this had no 
meaning. I know that my consciousness is not simply linked to the 
existence of the other, but burdened, constituted, by the presence or 
even the absence of the other. And this new certainty, this idea of a 
consciousness full of obligations towards others, this intuition of a soul 
finally capable of being both object and subject, though it is a certainty 
that I was groping towards in The Family Idiot, or in my text accom- 
panying ‘The Man with the Tape-recorder’, is one that, yet again, I sought 
and found in the wisdom of Judaism. 

There was in Altona, in the background of the plot, but silently 
governing it, a very strange character that everyone seems to have for- 
gotten: the character of the murdered rabbi. But Sartre himself hadn’t 
forgotten him. Or, more exactly, he remembered him now. And, with the 
help of Benny Lévy,~! he bent over the suffering rabbi he had left behind, 
gathered the breath still left to him, and resurrected him. 


Sartre with Levinas 


But here is something even more astonishing. 

People often say: ideas belong to everyone, concepts too; there’s no 
point in going through the tedious business of finding out where, when, 
how or by whom they come into being. But that isn’t true. Concepts, real 
concepts, are not like ideas. They come with a birth certificate. They are 
baptized. They have a name: their author’s. Like books, like paintings, 
like certain pieces of furniture, they are signed. 

Now, what in all this upheaval nobody said, or perhaps even saw, but 
what is blindingly obvious with the benefit of hindsight, is that these four 
concepts, these four theoretical manoeuvres with which Sartre demol- 
ished his old system and began to build a new one, these cornerstones 
that he arranged around himself as if they were designed to sustain his 
new philosophical edifice, all bore the signature of another philosopher, 
more or less Sartre’s contemporary although not much known to the 
wider public, discreet, almost secret, someone whose name I have delib- 
erately almost avoided uttering up until now: Emmanuel Levinas. 

It’s obvious in the case of the ethics of alterity which characterizes, 
almost word for word, the great Levinassian idea of the transcendence of 
the other, the care for the other which precedes our care for ourself, the 
immemorial investment of oneself by the idea of the infinite and thus of 
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the other — in short, the limitless demand for justice which is the attribute 
of the thinking and acting subject. 

It’s obvious in the case of the debate around Hegel and the philosophy 
of history, which was also, as everyone knows, the great affair of Levinas 
— with this qualification that he, very early on, and much earlier than 
Sartre, set out the stakes (the need to think a ‘beyond of universal 
history’), fixed the method (stop looking at the world simply from the 
point of view of the victors), determined the kind of words on which one 
should rely (the words, always in excess and outside of any context, 
authorized by themselves alone, of the biblical prophets): to such an 
extent that we can say once again that he preceded Sartre, indeed modern 
philosophy as a whole, on this perilous path, and that it was therefore not 
entirely without foundation, on the death of Sartre, that people could 
read in these last conversations ‘the reconsideration by a great philoso- 
pher of his attitude towards Hegel’.*? 

It’s obvious, too, for the paradoxes of community: everyone familiar 
with Levinas, the author of Difficult Freedom and the Talmudic Read- 
ings, knows how much they obsessed him. 

And if the question of revolution, finally, was never one of those which 
as such occupied Levinas, the concept of messianism, on the other hand, 
as formulated by Sartre and Lévy, is very close to the one that Levinas, in 
the wake of Scholem, Rosenzweig and the Maharal of Prague, was 
already attempting to wrest away from its eschatological horizon: a 
messianism without a Messiah or, at all events, without a personal 
Messiah; a Messiah without a date of birth or any precise moment of 
appearance; an everyday Messiah, a stranger to the fables of bright new 
tomorrows and suited to a religion in which faith counts for less than 
deeds; a Messiah who may be the beggar at the city gates, the prince, the 
leper, you, me — a Messiah who comes without presenting himself, is 
there without arriving; in short, who has succeeded in breaking free of 
the dark illusions of the end, the radiant future, utopia, the absolute.... 

This last Sartre was a Levinassian. 

He was a Levinassian obviously, indisputably and profoundly. 

The imprint is so strong, the community of languages so total, that it’s 
like the two theologians in the story by Borges discovering, at the end of 
their lives, that they were the same soul in two different bodies. 

And the thing is so much stranger, and the proximity so much more 
disturbing and mysterious, in that Sartre had hardly appealed to the 
authority of Levinas in his preceding works, and in this one — in 
the very body of this text, in these pages which seem to be in quasi- 
communion with him — he absolutely never quotes his name. 

A lack of tact? 

His old habit, as at the period of his discovery of Dos Passos or 
Heidegger, of pillaging without really saying so? 
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The problem of the extract that was published —- would the full text 
have mentioned Levinas, and thus made Sartre’s debt visible? 

Intrigued, I decided to go and see the man in question. 

It was the period when I had myself, in a book explicitly pice under 
his sign, carried out my own ‘return’ to Judaism. 

It was the period when a whole generation of young Jews were redis- 
covering, in contact with him and in contact with his Talmudic Readings, 
the great beauty of the Jewish letter, its living words, its strength. 

And so I went to see him, as I did from time to time, in the well-kept 
apartment where he lived, in the Auteuil district, above the little Jewish 
school, to tell him about myself, and about that generation that, thanks 
to him, was finally breaking out of its ignorance; but also, on this 
occasion, to tell him about that immense thinker who, at the end of his 
life, but without saying so, had started — to general amazement — to doa 
bevinas. 

I can see him as if it were only yesterday. 

Small. Round. A navy blue twill suit, with broad stripes and a white 
pocket handkerchief, his trousers pulled up very high, making him seem 
even smaller. His hands well looked after and slender. His tace pink, as if 
painted on porcelain. He had a stye which bothered him. He looked just 
like a notable of the thirties sipping his Cinzano, but this impression 
vanished as if miraculously the minute he started to talk: then, to the 
rhythm of his feverish, almost fervent voice, which seemed to be exhaust- 
ing itself in hot pursuit of a brilliant idea, his face found its true expres- 
sion, its beauty. And then, when I finally asked him the question that had 
brought me here, when I formulated my idea of a last, Levinassian avatar 
of Sartre, he showed an endearing fear, almost a panic, at the mere idea 
that he, a little Jew from Lithuania, might have influenced, as I was 
insinuating, the greatest living French writer and might thus have been 
at the origin of that formidable scandal which had been keeping the 
Landernau buzzing for several months: ‘No, no, you can’t think 
that... ] certainly never influenced to such an extent that very honorable 
and eminent French philosopher...1 wouldn’t have dared...1 wouldn't 
have taken such a risk.. 

One thing led to another, however, and despite his denials, we finally 
managed to reconstitute the history — perhaps it should be called the 
novel — of his relations with Sartre. 

First episode: the thirties, his book on Husserl and Heidegger, the well- 
known episode of Sartre going into Gibert’s bookshop to look for the 
book in question and finding in it the revelation of what he had been 
seeking; so, no personal encounter, but a decisive influence on his first 
steps as a philosopher — the famous statement ‘I came to phenomenology 
through Levinas’. 
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Second episode: the whole subsequent time; the decades, the half- 
century that followed, and in which he seemed to forget even the memory 
of that first dazzling discovery; and, during this half-century, not the least 
contact, direct or via the texts, between these two contemporaries who 
seemed to be living on different planets. 

And then, finally, the third episode: the moment we have just reached, 
still not the shadow of any contact, still no direct relation between the 
two men or between their respective oeuvres; but Benny Lévy who, like 
me, at the same time as me, ‘also completely ignorant of Judaism’,** was 
setting out on his ‘return’, and did so through Levinas, read him, saw 
him, ceaselessly took the route to the little apartment in the rue d’ Auteuil 
and, talking to him about Sartre, and then talking, on the following day, 
to Sartre about Levinas, reading aloud to him certain of Levinas’s books, 
becoming, in this very interplay, this to-ing and fro-ing, a kind of living 
contact, a hyphen-made-flesh between these two philosophers who were 
equally great, equally important, but who never spoke to each other and 
would have continued, without him, to have been ignorant of each 
other’s work. 

Did he know what he was doing? Did he have any inkling of this huge 
trick he was playing on the history of ideas? Was he aware that he was 
performing a grafting — there’s no better word, a grafting — of the thought 
of one very great philosopher on to the thought of another very great 
philosopher? Was he delighted? Anxious? Wasn’t he finally — after the 
death of Leftism, the failure of the revolution, etc. — living through his 
last experience as a great underground worker, as a professional of 
conspiracy and secrecy? He knew - it had given him so much to dream 
about! — the famous image of Lenin crossing the Neva, just before his 
great evening appearance, the Phenomenology in one pocket, a Browning 
in the other. Wasn’t he a bit like this Lenin? Didn’t he have the impres- 
sion, On certain afternoons, crossing the Seine to go from the boulevard 
Edgar Quinet to Auteuil, or vice versa, of being a sort of philosophical 
Lenin, preparing, in the most complete secrecy, his own great evening of 
philosophy? Or did he experience this strange adventure in the innocence 
of a man who has two friends, two masters, and simply gets them to 
speak to each other through him? He alone knows. What can be said, 
however, and right now, 1s twofold. 


1 We are here in the presence of a figure — a completely novel figure — 
of the ‘encounter’ between contemporaries. An encounter without con- 
tact. Transmission at a distance. A messenger, a postal service all by 
himself, going from one land to another, from one thought to another, 
makes them speak to each other and reply to each other without ever 
touching. A double agent to some degree, a delegate of Sartrean power to 
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the thought of Levinas, a secret emissary of Levinas to the Holy See of 
Sartre. Or — to use another image — a virtuous contamination, a sort of 
healthy carrier, inoculating the virus without letting on the name of the 
disease. This, you will say, is exactly what the Sartrean family, in its 
anger, its hysteria, and also its sadness, had confusedly sensed. Tltis first- 
rate spy, it might be objected, this impenitent conspirator, this tmaginary 
leader of a party that he had dreamt up and that had first reduced itself to 
a small splinter group, then to a fraction of this splinter group, and now 
consisted of himself alone, but who still carried on trying to blow up the 
old world and its compartmentalized thinking, was completely the op- 
posite of the diabolical and manipulative Levy. True. Except that 
thought, after all, has never functioned in any other way. And it’s quite 
something to have established a dialogue, even if one performed only 
the stage of a book in the process of gestation, between those whom he 
himself considered ‘as the two philosophers whose discreet interface 
dominates these last forty years’.~"* 

2 Over and above psychology, and once we agree to admit that what 
count in philosophy are texts rather than souls, the soul of texts rather 
than the chatter of minds, the encounter really did take place. This so 
strangely decried book — this senile, awful book, evidence of a mind 
slowly going under — really did become the place of one of the most 
important encounters (perhaps the most important) in the history 
of philosophy in the second half of the twentieth century. There was 
Heidegger—-Sartre. Or Heidegger—Nietzsche. Or Bergson—Merleau-Ponty. 
There was Lacan’s ‘Kant with Sade’. Here, more improbably, more 
crazily, but in a way perhaps even more fertile, was the encounter — 
more decisive, because it signalled, in its most important representative, 
the beginning of the end of those great protane messianic movements 
which had shed so much blood in the twentieth century — the shocking 
encounter, on the dissecting table of the period, between Levinas and 
Santne: 


Our young man 


I] can imagine Sartre, in those weeks. 

Melancholy? Not at all! On the contrary: cheerful. Almost joyful. The 
idea of the fine trick he’s played on the Sartreans...The fact, as Lévy 
would put it later, that he had pulled the rug away from under the feet 
of ‘those people’... The feeling, also, of having once again broken 
the bones in his head — that famous stone of ideas which he had, as in 
all his good moments, once again reduced to dust... And then a form of 
philosophical euphoria — yes, philosophical — at just one blow, he had 
pulverized his four great obstacles to thinking straight — wasn’t this a 
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real reason to exult? To feel liberated? Delivered? How could he fail to 
feel a sense of intoxication analogous to the one he had experienced, in 
his youth, at the very beginning of his philosophical adventure, when he 
was discovering Heidegger, Husserl and the philosophy of the apricot 
cocktail? 

People are odd. They have a mania for testaments. From a last book, 
on the pretext that its author was about to die, they always derive some 
famous last words: they know that he is dead — they know that at the 
time he wrote, he was about to die, so they project on to those last words 
the shadow of a death which was approaching, and they say ‘the last 
book’, or ‘the last words’, or ‘the testament’. But the writer himself 
doesn’t know that. As against some writers (the Virgil of Hermann 
Broch, for example), who more or less obscurely know that they are 
going to die, how many others are there who don’t know anything, don’t 
feel anything, live in an interminable reprieve — or who, conversely (but it 
adds up to the same thing) have always lived in the immanence of a death 
which they never stop expecting and which therefore no longer has any 
meaning — hadn’t he always been an atheist of death just as much as of 
the unconscious? Hadn’t he always maintained the idea — this was one of 
the secret reasons for his break with Heidegger — that man is not a being- 
towards-death, that nothing ever destines him to death, and that, strictly 
speaking, there exist only savage, derisory, contingent and thus violent 
deaths? His very relationship to time, his way of living, as he said, 
‘backwards’, his eyes fixed on the future, and considering all the great 
moments of his life as so many new births, the idea — as Beauvoir would 
have put it — that he had no real ‘identity’ with his own past and that 
therefore, strictly speaking, he had no ‘experience’ either,*’ wasn’t this all 
an irreplaceable sate conduct against fear and even against the awareness 
of his own death? And as for old age itself, as for the idea of his mortal 
body and the apprehension regarding his own dying through the degra- 
dation of the flesh — didn’t he say a hundred times, and here too, that he 
didn’t really experience it, and that, yet again, it was nothing more than 
an effect of the way others viewed him? 

‘Everyone treats me as an old man,’ he said. But ‘that makes me laugh’. 
For ‘an old man never feels he’s an old man’. He feels old under the ‘gaze’ 
of ‘others’. Old age is ‘not a thing which, in itself, teaches him anything’. 
And to his young interlocutor, asking him how much time he thought 
he still had left to live, he replied ‘five years’. Then he corrected himself — 
I imagine he smiled, and laughed, and corrected himself: ‘In the depths of 
my heart, I think [’ve got ten years. But I don’t dare say that. So, 
cautiously, I say five.’ 

Ten or five, it didn’t really matter. The only thing he couldn’t imagine 
was that death should already be there, already keeping him company, 
and that he was destined to depart barely a few weeks later, barely a 
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matter of days, in fact, after the publication of the ‘document’ in Le 
Nouvel Observateur. 

The result is that we are forced to admit that he saw this famous text, 
not as a last text but as a sort of first text — or as a new first text, a new 
start, a revival, a new resource. These were the last words of the other 
extract of conversation that was published, three years before the scan- 
dal, in Libération, and in which he remarked to Lévy, without the least 
irony: ‘I’m like the young man you were talking about, 'm writing my 
first book.’ 

So, as I’ve said, he felt really cheerful. 

At most he felt anger against the morose humours of that body that 
refused to obey him. 

At most he was prone to fits of temper, in the morning, when he found 
it a struggle to get out of bed, or when he sensed that the sheets were wet 
under him. 

Is there any greater wretchedness in this world, and any greater cause 
of anger, than this incessant quarrel between an old body and a young 
soul, a body that’s a prison and a soul that’s free — when you are, in one 
and the same person, a great living and yet dying man? 

But as for the rest, as for what was essential, everything was fine. This 
blind man had never seen so clearly. This infirm, almost crippled man 
had never felt so free. He had cleared away the jumble of prejudices that 
for twenty or thirty years had misled him. He had freed himself, not just 
from ‘the’ family, but from families, from all families, and from the need 
he had always felt, from his first conversion in the Stalag and its fateful 
iluminations, to invent families and communities for himself. 

The Maoists? Benny Levy — as a family, a new family all by himself, 
one who had supplanted the other family? No. Fear not, you dear old 
grouchy members of my old guard, Beaver, my friends. I am cured, I tell 
you. Really cured. And ’'m not going to spend these extra five or ten 
years — as Levy well knows — endlessly repeating my moment of liber- 
ation, my emergence from the desert, my cure. 

A Jewish Sartre? The Talmud for ever? We'll see. But nothing is 
certain. I’ve already moved on. I’m already somewhere else. Further on. 
This book was just a breach. A way of breaking through the wall which 
I had myself, with the help of all of you, erected in my own head. It’s as if 
a bolt had sprung open. As if a door, a very, very heavy door, had finally 
given way. What do you do when a door gives way? You push it. You 
advance part of the way. And off you go, treading warily at first, eyes 
half-closed, on your new path. We can imagine Sartre saying: ‘ “Shall we 
do it all over again?” Benny Lévy had asked me, at the end of our 
conversation. “Shall we start all over when you’re seventy-five?” Of 
course, I'd told him. Seventy-five is no great age. It’s the right age to 
start over afresh — to climb back on to your horse and start over the 
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labour of thinking. Thanks to you, thanks to the cornerstones we've 
shifted around together, everything is possible again. That’s where I’m 
at, my friends. I’m on the road again. Alone like Kafka, Levinas, but also 
like young Sartre — remember? Come along now. This is going to be, but 
in the proper sense of the term, our last revolution.’ 

For Sartre, right now, has a thousand plans. 

There’s the fourth volume of the Flaubert book: that’s why, initially, 
he’d engaged Lévy; why not get back to it? Why not try to do it, this 
materialist biography, written, he says, from the bottom up, from the 
feet, the legs, the sex, in short from ‘that other half of the body’ — ‘books’ 
merely coming afterwards, ‘above’ all that, like ‘a summary of the whole 
body’?° 

There’s that work of popular fiction which his Maoist friends have 
been talking to him about for so long and which could be read, he said in 
his first conversations with Lévy, ‘not just by everyone alone in their 
corner’, but ‘together’:*’ what if he got down to it? What if he dictated it? 

There’s the theatre: he so much enjoyed putting on plays — Bariona, no 
doubt... but Paris too... incarnate texts...the perfume of actresses and 
that of the public... 

There’s that ‘Ethics’ whose principle he’s now grasped: it’s done, like 
[Racine’s] Phédre, all he needs to do now is write it down. 

There’s the television: he’s going to have to set off again and storm the 
Bastille of television; times are changing; Giscard has indeed naturalized 
Victor, who, thanks to Sartre, had become Lévy once again; it’s easy to 
get lost, and yet it’s clear enough, and this ts the sign that perhaps they'll 
take out and dust down those stillborn broadcasts trom the Jullian 
period. 

His blindness itself... Hasn’t there always been, after all, a way of 
putting illnesses to good use? And isn’t it that ‘accident of ill-health’ 
which, just as much as the philosophy of Levinas, has finally helped him 
to bring Pouvoir et liberté to a conclusion?** Without blindness, would 
he ,have been able to understand that invisible essence, and thus that 
transcendence, of the face, and hence its alterity? It’s this direction he 
ought to pursue: appearances that are not visible...an elliptical light 
without radiance ...the essence of a face is not a shape but the words it 
speaks... it’s a thousand times less important to see a face than to listen 
to it...and it’s no coincidence, after all, if Roquentin, in Nausea, stayed 
gazing at his face for days on end without understanding it... A face is 
impenetrable, its essence is not visible: this is what he had realized and is 
now going to have to put into words. 

Blindness, again. And what if blindness, by denuding him again, by 
stripping him of most of the joys of his senses, forcing him to grow old as 
Goethe recommended, ‘withdrawing progressively from the world of 
appearances’, were obliging him to do what he had always refused to 
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do — to look within himself? And what if, by condemning him never to 
see Lisbon again, or Venice, or the women in his life, or actresses, it were 
condemning him to that inner life he had spent his whole life fleeing 
from? Blindness was his La Trappe monastery. And, in La Trappe, you 
can write, if not — like Chateaubriand — the Life of Rancé, at least some 
real memoirs, the sequel to Words, an essay on the psychoanalysis he had 
so ridiculously decried... 

Not, of course, that Powvoir et liberté is his Rance. 

Nor that Sartre, in Ponvoir et liberté, is Chateaubriand publishing his 
masterpiece, or Matisse producing his glued papers, or Kant freeing 
himself from his excessive rigour to write the admirable Critique of 
Judgement, or even Baudelaire, poor Baudelaire, someone else he treated 
so badly, and who is close to him now, in so many ways, including the 
‘God damn’ that he too sometimes expects to fall, some mornings, from 
his poor mouth with its missing teeth — not even Baudelaire, accumulat- 
ing in Pauvre Belgique |Poor Belgium| the materials for what, if he had 
dictated it to his disciple, another Benny Lévy, would have been his 
great book. 

No. This book is not the great book, but the pre-condition for the great 
book still to come. It is a book for other books that are crowding in, he 
can sense it clearly, like a swarm of dreams and, already, words. It’s the 
moment of the last revival, in which we feel that Sartre’s thought, freed 
from its obstacles, is going once more to spread its wings. 

The fact that he should die, all the same, right now — that the rebirth 
should coincide with the adieux — inspires mixed feelings. 

A very great sense of loss, to begin with. A sense of pity. Regret for a 
phantom oenuvre, forever unrealized. In limbo for good. Books almost 
lost. Wasn't it one of his own comrades, Mallarmé, who said, on the eve 
of his own death: a young writer who dies a victim to his own sense of 
impotence is ‘no more than a curtosity’, an old poet dying ‘at the very 
moment when he has mastered all the preliminaries and is about to 
commence his life-work — this is the very tragedy of man’??” 

And, at the same time, joy. For death proves nothing. It doesn’t in the 
least aftect the fact that the last image of Sartre will have been one, not of 
an intellectual force disintegrating, but of a philosophy gathering its 
strength, ready to make a new leap forward. It takes nothing away 
from the glory of the last Sartre, his phoenix grace, that new and 
miraculous vigour dwelling in him and asking merely to come to fruition. 
‘A young man has died,’ says an old woman friend for whom he had 
written some songs.” And the people of Paris, thronging the streets at his 
funeral: ‘He was getting on a bit, but he was still our young man.’ 
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_ Eikeatiog absolutely, SARalling.’ 
Christian Sauvage, Le Journal.du Dimanche (6 February, 2000) 
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‘Sartre, who had refused all kinds of introspection, is here thoroughly 
revisited in both his life and work. In this journey through the century 
in which Sartre lived, one learns as much about the twentieth century . 
as-one does about Sartre. This is Bernard Henri Lévy at his very best.’ 
: Marcel Neusch, La Croix (27 January, 2000) 
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